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PBElTACe BY TUB BBITOE^ 


B 

th« subject of wbicb be idch 

fined the nice appr<dieii$ioii of fanits and beauties 
^ composition, tbis Yblome is altogether unriyidled 
and complete. adopl|njj its precepts, we diall not 
onl j be sensible of a lupid improvenieiit, in whateTer 
we undertake, ourselves; but we shall be more and more 

■■■ -'If 

Hl> ... , 

alive to the graces and defects of others. Tbe occupa. 
tion of Reviewings which was formerly a liberal pursuit, 
is now degenerated into a venal trade ; but never yet 
arose there a guide, like Blaib, for the formation .of 
an Honest Reviewer. To those who would bemme 
such, the recommendation of the Roman poet applies 
here—even w ith mdre than its original force— 

Nocturne v«r$are mana, rersare diumS, 


Taste, though it be said lo have no d 
standard, has been v^y ably illustrated, and accurately 
fixed, by Blair, lie develops from their first germ 
the elements of an universal taste ; and inculcates un¬ 
erring rules, both for its acquisition and perfection. 
The true criterion of taste in writing, is fidelity to 
nature; and* to command this, an author mu^ be 
largely exercised in every branch of knowledge, ^tich, 
in a pre-eipinent degree, were the qualifiGations bl^ bur 
aceoinplis}|ed Professor, The secret of all the mpljyes 
which acttfete the hum^ boM»m,^a^ the myefeij^^by 
which all the passions .inay ||e ca|^^^^^fi^ 
into agitation, were pecidiarly his. 



PREFACE 


BY THE EDITOR, 


It is iM»t the sfcope of the Editor of these Lectures, to 
travel into the biography of Blair. And yet, to be si¬ 
lent altogether upon his life, who has bequeathed to 
the world so valuable a legacy, might also be an in¬ 
convenient omission. 

Dr. fl UGH Blair was born in Edinburgh on the 
7th of April, 1718. His father, John Blair, who w’as 
a merchant, occupied a high post in the magistracy of 
that city, and descended from the ancient family of 
Blair, in Ayrshire. Neither his infancy nor boyhood 
was particularly signalised: but at the age of twelve 
years he first matriculated into that University, of 
which, as a professor, he was destined to become the 
distinguished ornament. His career, both as a scholar 
and a divine, was little diversified by external inci- 
dent. The few details of it which survive, have been 
embodied into a Memoir by his friend, Mr. Finlay- 
SON, but it is a superheial and imperfect accounl. 
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Silch as it is, iiowever, it is all that we possess, authen 
tically, of the life of Blair. 

During the course of his academical incuinbencjs 

r. 

which lasted eleven years—and while he was yet an 
undergraduate —Blair produced, as a class exercise, an 
Essay, entitled, tlepl rov koKov^ot, “ On the Beautiful** 
The professors of the University were so struck with 
the masterly powers displayed in this pi<?ee^ that they 
appointed it to be read in public, at the conclusioii of 
the session. It was an honour which made a deep 
impression upon the youthful mind of our aspirant; 
and it is related by Mr. Finlayson, that he treasured 
that Essay to the day of his death, as the first earnest 
of his future fame. It determined, at on/ie, thn bias of 
his genius towards polite literature; and, without a 
question, was mainly influential in the production jf 
these “ Lectures” afterward. On this account, far 
more than for its own merits—which are yet consider- 
able—the Essay Uepi rov KaXov claims to be remembered 
with a peculiar interest in the life of Blair. The 
volume tp which these remarks are prehxed, is a mere 
enlargement of that original plan, and may be, safely 
pronounced the most comprehensive treatise, “ On the 
Beautiful,” which this, or any language, affords. No 
system of education is now considered to be perfect, 
inti which these admirable Lectures do,not enter as a 
textrbook. l^hether the pupil be for the more 
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The followings Locturee were read in the University of Edinburg’S^ 
for twenty-four yeans. The publication of them, at present, was 
riot altogether a matter of choice. Imperfect copies of them in 
manuscript, from notes taken by students who heard them read* 
were first priyately handed about; and afterward frequently ei^fe 
pose<f to public sale. When the author saw them circulate so cur¬ 
rently, as even to be quoted in print,* and found himself often 
threatened with surreptitious publications of them, he judged it to 
be high time that they should proceed from his own hand, rather 
than come into public view under some very defective and erro¬ 
neous form. 

They were originally designed for the initiation of youth into the 
study of Belles Lettres, and of Qomposition. With the same inten¬ 
tion they are now pnblished; and, therefore, the form of Lectures, 
in which they were at first composed, is still retained. The author 
gives them to the world, neither as a work wholly original,nor as a 
compilation from the writings of others. On every subject con¬ 
tained in them, he has thought for himself. He consulted his own 
ideas and refiections: and a great part of what will be found in 
these Lectures is entirely his own. At the same time, he availed 
himself of the ideas and reflections of others, as far as be thought 
them proper to be adopted. To proceed in this manner was his 
duty as a public professor. It was incumbent on him, to convey 
to his pupUsall the knowledge that could improve them; to deliver 
not merely what was new, but what might be useful, from whatever 
quarter it came. He hopes, that to such as are studying to culti¬ 
vate their taste, to form their style, or to prepare themselves for 
. pubifo speaking or composition, bis Lectoi'es will afibrd a more 
comprehensive view of what relates to these subjects, than, as far 
as he Icitows, is to be received from any one book in onr language. 

In order to rOndef bis work of greater service, he has generally 
refenmd to the books which he consulted, as far as he remembers 

* Article Aduisom. 
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if 

fbem; that the readen might be directed to any farther iQus^adon 
^hich they alTord. Bgt^ am midh a lemg^ oi time haa elapted since 
t|m composition of his Lectures, he may, perhaiis, hare adopted; 
the sentiments of some autlior into whose writings he h|,ad then 
lobkej^, without now remembering when<» he derived thein. 

lathe opinions which he has delireiect concerning such ar^ariety 
of authors, and ofiiterary matters, as come under his consideration 
he cannot expect that all his readers will concur with him.. The 
sdibjects are of such a nature, as allow room for much diversity ot 
iaiM:e and sendment: and the author will respectfully submit to the 
llidgment of the public. , 

Retaining the simplicity of the lecturing style, as best httea for 

be has aimed, in bis langaa^,’\at* no^inore 
than perspicuity. If, after tbe liberties which it was iiecessary for 
him to take, in criticising the style of the most eminent writers in 
our language, his own style shall be thought open to reprehension, 
all that be can say is, that his book will add one to tne many proofs 
already afforded to the world, of its being much easier to give 
instruction than to set example. 
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Those Lec^res «rJii<jh treat ©/ the Origin md 
Progress of Lotiguage, are the most profound,, send least 
capable of daily application: but it is impossible to 
read them without deriving infinite improvementf as 
well to the lieart as to the mind. Every thing else is 
practical, and pertinent to all the pursuits of 11% 
llie most experienced Senator, equally with the un^ 
practised Student—the most acute Pleader^—the most 
impressivfe Preacher, mav rise advantaged from the- 
perusal of Blair. 




IX. 


PESrACB ET THE BEITOR. 
liberal puFSuita of life, or to malte lii« waj by the ex- 

■Ji', 

ercise of the useful arts» he will derive aa iacalpulable 
advantage from the treasures which they unfold. They; 
are as esseiftial to form the accomplished mechanic, as 
the accontplished rhetorician. Tliey contain within 
themselves the elements of excellence in every walk of 
|knowledge. They are a collection of principles, capar 
|ble of universal application ; and unite, more than any 
book which has ever yet been presented to the schoolsr 
all tliat is practical, with all that is philosophical, in 
education. 

AVith regard to Eloquence, in its three great 
departments—the Senate, the Bar, and the Pulpit— 
where physical disqualification^ do not exist, it is im¬ 
possible not to becontfe an orator by following Blair. 
“ Nulla via regia patef has been predicated of all ac¬ 
quirements, which aie the re.'^ult of exerted intellect: 
but it is the glory of our Author, to have made the nearest 
approach to that royal road. His rules are at oncej^o 
practical and so efficient, so masterly, and yet so lEe- 
chanicalf that they conduct the pupil, almost intui¬ 
tively, to excellence. It is difficult to say whethet 
their lieauty, as a corapositioii, or^heir utility, as rules 
for excelling, deserve the palm. Their simplicity hts 
them for mind in its adolescence; while their profound 
philosophy teems with suggestions, w hich let in a liglit 
upon the most gifted aEd iexpeii^iiced ambition I 
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of it, by varying the name of that object through all the different 
Closes; hominis, of a man; hornini, to a man; homine, with a 
man, 

But, though this method of declension was probably the only 
method which men employed at first for denoting relations, yet, in 
progress of time, many other relations being observed, besides 
those which are signified by the cases of nouns, and men also be¬ 
coming more capable of general and metaphysical ideas, separate 
names were gradually invented for all the relations which occurred, 
forming that part of speech which we now call Prepositions. 
Prepositions being 'once introduced, they were found to be capable 
of supplying the place of cases, by being prefixed to the nomina¬ 
tive of the noun. Hence it came to pass, that, as nations w^ere 
intermixed by migrations and conquests, and were obliged to learn, 
and adopt, the languages of one another, prepositions supplanted 
the use of cases and declensions. When the Italian tongue, for in¬ 
stance, sprung out of the Roman, it was found more easy and 
simple, by the Gothic nations, to accommodate a few prepositions 
to the nominative of every noun, and to say, di Roma, a Roma, di 
Carthago, a Carthago, than to remember ail the variety of termi¬ 
nations, Rotno’, Romani, Carthnginu, Carthaginem, which the use 
of declensions required in the ancient nouns. By this progress 
we can give a natural account how nouns, in dur modem tongues, 
come to be so void of declension : a progress which is fully illus¬ 
trated in Dr. Adam Smith’s ingenious Dissertation on the Forma¬ 
tion of Languages. 

With regard to the other question on this subject. Which of 
these two methods is of the greater utility and beauty 1 we shall 
find advantages and disadvantages to be balanced on both sides. 
There is no doubt that, by abolishing cases, we have rendered the 
structure of modern languages more simple. We have disembar¬ 
rassed it of all the intricacy which arose from the different forms of 
declension, of which the Romans had no fewer than five ; and from 
all the irregularities in these several declensions. We have thereby 
rendered our languages more easy to be acquired, and less subject 
to the perplexity of rules. But, though the simplicity and ease of 
language be great and estimable advantages, yet there are also 
such disadvantages attending the modern method, as leave the ba¬ 
lance, on the whole doubtful, or rather incline it to the side of an¬ 
tiquity. 

For, in the first place, by our constant use of prepositions for 
expressing the relations of things, w^e have filled language with a 
multitude of those little words, which are eternally occurring in 
every sentence, and may be thoiaght thereby to have ‘encumbered 
speech, by an addition of terms; and, by rendering it more pro- 
fe, to have enervated its force. In the second place, w^e have cer- 
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INtEODUCTION. 

Omb of«tb,e which 

cchi^ired upon manhiikd^^^k^ ot communicatuig their 

thcc^ghts 0 one anotherv ; Deetitnte of this power. Reason wonld 
be a solitory, and, in s<^ measure, unaraiUng ptinciple. 
Spi^h is the ^at instriiin^t b;^ which man becomes peneficiai 
toman: and U is to theinterconrseaxui tran^ 
by means of speech, that we are chiefly indebted for the improve* 
ment of thou^t itself. Small are the adWnces which a single up* 
assisted individual can make towar4s perfecting anyofhif powers. 
What we ball hu&an leasont is not the ep>rt or ability pf one, so 
much as it is the result of the reaN)n of a^y, arising from %h^ 
mutually commuincated, in consequenpe discopise an^^y^^feW^ 
It, is obvtons, then, that writing and discourse are obje^ eniil' 
Ued to the highest attention. WheSrer the induence of the speaker, 
or the entertaininent of thp. hearer^ be consultedwhether ut^ty 
or pleasure be the principal aim in jdew, we are pompted, by the 
strpngestpt^ves, to study how we s^y ooihmnht^te onr ^p^hts 
to dne anpiher with most ^yantfigeu^ AccorfUn^y; we 
alint^t every natkm, as sooii as language bad extended itself be^ 
yohd that scanty communication which was reqiasite for the sup* 
ply, pf men^s necessUies, the improvement of discourse hcgui to 
attmct regard.^ Ih the lai^age even qf rude uncultivated trlhes^ 
WP^n some cttentidp to the grace and ditce of those expii^ 
thcjf hoed,;, whop they sought to,,,pers!uqi|e._,p 
. They were early sensible of a l:«auty indisdoume, a^endeavouri^ 
to give it certain decorations which experience hwd taught th^' it 
.was capable of recmying, long before the study of those decorations 
was Ibitned into a regular ark 

But, amoug nations in a civ^zed s1w(^, im art has been cultivated 
>^th mqrt Caiw» than that of laaiEUage, style, ixm^cshwHS* 
«^atteU|loiipidil to it may, indeedk he assumed as onemadkioi toe 
of most imptoved pCiiod^ For» IW- 

<Mhdmg as society improvto and Bouriitoeik-ineii^ 




8esidiBEeiitj» akid high examples whkh 
i}i^e, slid histor)^ ate eflten biingliig under oiur i^^ 
tend lo'^onmh in our pnbfic.s^ty €ie iSiw nf 


ini* 


'ii^s'hiid'i ^lesi*'- 

f k?i ^U sb fer m to the improreaicmt ^ itaste 

^^rtue is the eanie^ mrlhat Ih^iy suy fdwayt lieUxpecied to #• 
exist in sn equal degree. More ptivei^ oOtareotiree than taste 
can ap^y are necessary for ilfoniuag the ocvRipt peepensities 
n^lfdi too 'freqneiitl^ ^vad among mankind. s 

arOi^^ toiedimrihe snr&Oeel tim mind^ #hile 

had pindmis'intmidr regions of the hearts ^ At 
iioiie' i^me this oa^ dmt the 

^te isj ^ its ncdive teodaiey^ and ptni^ng. 

piose/ahnost every ^oiie ^es vrith somf good impressions left dn 
Ms mind: and though these may not always be durablev they are 
at rleasi to be ranl^ amm^ the means ^ dispoi^g the heart to 
wMei i^g is catain, and f ^sM^ hefctafter have occasion 

m ^wsliiite ^tt mom ihilyy thati widteat poss^sMg the virlnoim 
at strong d^ee, w mm can' attain ermnence in 
mblime parts of dtoquenoe^ He imnst led; wh^ a good mim fe^s> 
^Mie expecls grmHy to litore;*mr to tntecemr manMnd.*^ They are 
^rnididt^sentiiiim^iOfitoitiOurt^^^^ 
spirit^tliat onlyi ^ii MndM^iimt hm genius, mid 

mind those highideai$%hlfeh attract the admiiatidii of.a^s; and 



soma introdoctcny di^rtstions on theimilaim 
^fto- 
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TASTE. 


TisE" naiit« - tiMi iLM^^tskihg ^feails ma io l>^ii wtih" 

in''' 'C^tiuDer^iig th’e 'me^'cif 

tire faW subjects eu wbick iueii taHcL moife loe«d[y 
diSty^tly oU^Tfuste^^ whicb it is^taoi«’di|&CQltr#\^^ 

With precision j a»d none which^ hi this tXfume of Lectures w® 
appear i^blre dry or abstract. What 1 Imte to say on the sabjeOt 
Shaif' be in the ^Hhwiiig ordat. | shall fitst exphuh the Kature of 
Taste as a power or facr^te in the humaili^thmd; I shall next coni 
sidWr how it is an improvable faculty. 1 shall shew the 
goihees of its improvemeuiti and the chara^ts of Taste in ihs n^ 
perfect state. 1 shall then examine the ts^ous fluctuations 
which it is liable, and inquire whether there be any standard tO 
Which we can bring the diiihxent tastes Of men, in order ha dii^Jh^ 
guifili the (miTUpted from tile true; ^ 

Taste may be tiefined, The poWer of receding pleasure flOii 
the beauties of nature aM of - art.’ The fltst q||mtion that occiim 
concerning. It Is,^Whether "'it iS;tc be ‘cm^i^iped waa- .b»t<uai.fd :saQie, 
or as an ekertiotiHof reason. ^ Reason^ aliery general term; bitt 
if We undemtand by it that power of tiie mind« whichtin specur 
lAtive matters discovers tmih, and in pmctical 
the fliness of mdans to an end, I apprehmid tim qttetiibw; m 
be easily answered. For nothing can be more cleari^v^tikan tibst 
taste is '^hot leacdvable into any such operation of reosetiii it is 
not merely through a discovery of the understanding, or a deduction 
of argument, that the mind receives j^easuze from a-beau^ul pro|- 
or^a time poem, ^ch uarintediWitiy# a^ 

^he im|^zhsitiop,^hen%e' WTO'UWabkfte;''aesti^dhW?iei^ 

:’SOB6i.'cf soiim#ku»;:''af^^ 

msmner^.'.tiia'plulbsophcs; and-. 

H^oe hhe- fae'edty.hy whkli'- 'we 'wd\akmxkiheisisiii^ 

to a feeling of sense, than to a ^ocess of ihe undwi^ 
standing accordingly, irom anextemal sense it has bc^W 
ite nainet'. 'that'-- sense '■ l^WWch -we.^' '.rec#ee..jmd>f 
jd^Wrei df Ibod hhvingy m langimgcn, givmi rise to tite 

woid Taste in the inetaphorical ine^ whiidi we how con¬ 
sider it/ Howeve^»as, in idl sul^^ regard fheppemtiOhs 

df tike mind, theiziaiocuvwbi use woids^^^ careAi^ avoidedt 
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entirely excluded from the exertions of taste. Though taste, 
beyond doubt, be ultimately founded on a certain natural and 
instinctive sensibility to beauty, yet reason, as I shall shew here¬ 
after, assists taste in many of its operations, and serves to enlarge 
its power.* 

, Taste, in the sense in which I have explained it, is a faculty 
common in some degree to all men. Nothing that belongs to 
human nature is more general than the relish of beauty of one kind 
or other; of what is orderly, proportioned, grand, harmonious, 
new, or sprightly. In children, the rudiments of taste discover 
themselves, very early in a thousand instances; in their fondness 
for regular bodies, their admiration of pictures and statues, and 
imitations of all kinds; and their strong attachment to whatever 
is new or marvellous. TJie most ignorant ]>easants are delighted 
witli ballads and tales, and are struck with the beautiful appear¬ 
ance of nature in the earth and heavens. Even in the deserts of 
America, where human nature shews itself in its most unculti¬ 
vated state, the savages have their ornaments of dress, their war 
and their death-songs, their harangues, and their orators. We 
must, therefore, conclude the principles of taste to be deeply 
founded in the human mind. It is no less essential to man to 
have some discernment of beauty, than it is to possess the attri¬ 
butes of reason and of speech.t , , 

But although none be wholly devoid pf this faculty, yet the 
degrees in whioli it is possessed are widely different. In some 
men only the feeble glimmerings of taste appear; the beauties 


^ See Dr. Gerard’6 Essay on Taste,—D’Alenubert's Reflections on the Uho and 
Abni^e of Philosophy in Matters which relate loTa^te,—Ileficctioiis Critiques Mir la 
Poesie ei stir la Pehiture, torae ii. ch. 22 — 31 .— Elements of Criticism, c. 25 .— Mr. 
Home’s Essay on the Standard of Taste.—lutroductiou to the Essay on tbe Sublime 
and Beautiful. 

f On the subject of Taste, considered as a power or faculty of the mind, much less 
is it to be found among the ancient than among* the modern rhetorical and critical 
writers. T!te following* remarkable passage in Cicero serves however to sbCAv, that 
his ideas on this subject ap^roe perfectly with what has been said above. He is speaking 
of the beauties of style and numbers. ^ Iliud autem nequis admiretur quouam m.oUo 
hujc vul^is imperitorum in audiewdo, notet; cum in oinni genere, turn in hoe ipso, mag*na 
quaedam ost vis, incredibilisque riatune. Onmes enim tacito quodaiu sensu, siite nlhi 
arte aut rationc, qua' siut in artihus dc rationibus recta et prava dijudicant: idquo 
cum fiiciunt in picturis, et in sig^nis, et in aliis operibus, ad quorum intelligeutiain 
a nature minus babent instruTuenti, turn muUo osteiidunt magris m yerborum, nume- 
rorum, vocuiaque judicio; quod ea sunt in communibus infixa sensibus ^ n(?!que? 
earum rcrum quenquam fuuditus naturae voluit esse exportem/ Cic, de Drat. lib. 
Hi. cap. 50. edit. Gruteri.'-*-—Quintilian seems to include Taste (for which, in the sense 
which wc BOW g*ive to that ivord, the ancients appear to have had no distinct name) 
under wlmt he calls judicinm, ^ Eocus de judicio, medquidem opiniom? adeo parlibus 
hujuB opens omnibus connectus ac mistus cst, ut ne a scntcntijs quidetn aut verbis 
saltern singrulis possit separarl, nee m%is arte traditur quam aut odor^—Ut 

contra,ria ct communla, ae quid in eloqumdo corniptuiru obscuruuique sit, 

teftrattti' ad qui non docentur/ Ijislitut. lib. vi. cap. 3. cAiU Obrcchii. 
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which they relish are of the coarsest kind; and of these they have 
but a weak and confused impression : while in others, taste rises 
to an acute discernment, and a lively enjoyment of the mosf refined 
beauties. In general we may observe, that m the powers an<f 
pleasures of taste, there is a more remarkable inequality amqng 
men, than is usually found, in point of common sense, reasoij, 
and judgment. The constitution of our nature in this, as m all 
other respects, discovers admirable wisdom. In the distribution 
of tliose talents which are necessary for man’s well-being, Nature 
hath made less distinction among lier children. But in the dis¬ 
tribution of those which belong only to the^ ornamental part of 
life, she hath bestowed her favours with more frugality. She 
hath both sown the seeds more sparingly, and rendered a higher 
culture requisite for bringing tliem to perfection. 

This inequality of taste among men is owing, without doubt, in 
part, to the difierent frame of their natures; to nicer organs, and 
finer internal powers, witli which some are endowed beyond others. 
But, if it be owing in part to nature, it is owing to education and 
culture still more. The illustration of this leads to my next remark 
on this subject, tliat taste is a most irnyjrovable faculty, if there 
be any sucIj in human nature; a remark wdiich gives great encourage¬ 
ment to such a course of study as we are now proposing to pursue. 
Of the truih of this assertion we may easily be convinced, by only 
reflecting on that immaiise superiority which education and im¬ 
provement give to civilized above barbarous natidns, in refinement 
of tasteand on the superiority which they give in the same nation 
to those who have studied the liberal arts, above the rude and un¬ 
taught vulgar. The diflerencc is so great, that there is perhaps no 
one particular in which these two classes of men are so far removed 
from each other, as in respect of the powers and the pleasures of 
taste; and assuredly for this diflerence no other general cause can 
be assigned but culture and education.—I shall now proceed to 
shew what the means are by which taste becomes so remarkably 
susceptible of cultivation aud progress. 

Reflect first upon that great law of our nature, that exercise is 
the chief source of improvement in all our faculties. This holds 
both in our bodily, and iiiour mental, powers. It holds even iu our 
external senses ; although these be less the subject of cultivation 
than any of our other faculties. We see how acute the senses be¬ 
come in persons whose trade or business leads to nice exertions of 
them. Touch, for instance, becomes infinitely more exquisite in 
men whose employment requires them to examine the polish of 
bodies, than it is in others. They who deal in microscopical obser¬ 
vations, or are accustomed to engrave on precious stones, acquire 
surprising accuracy of sight in discerning the minutest objects; 
and practice in attending to difierent flavours and tastes of liquors. 
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wonderfully improves the power of distinguishing them, and of 
tracing their composition. Placing internal taste therefore on the 
.footing* <?f a simple sense, it cannot be doubted that frequent exer¬ 
cise and curious attention to its proper objects, must greatly heigh¬ 
ten its power. Of this we have one clear proof in that part of 
taste which is called an ear for music. Experience every day shews, 
that nothing is more improvable. Only the simplest and plainest 
compositions are relished at first; use and practice extend our 
pleasure; teach us to relish finer melody, and by degrees enable us 
to enter into the intricate and compounded pleasures of harmony. 
So an eye* for the beauties of painting is never all at once acquired. 
It is gradually formed by being conversant among pictures, and 
studying the works of the best masters. 

Precisely in the same manner, with respect to the beauty of 
composition and discourse, attention to the most approved models, 
study of the best authors, comparisons of lower and higher degrees 
of the same beauties, operate towards the refinement of taste. 
When one is only beginning his acquaintance with works of genius, 
the sentiment which attends them is obscure and confused. He 
cannot point out the several excellences or blemishes of a perfor¬ 
mance which he peruses ; he is at a loss on what to rest his judg¬ 
ment ; all that can be expected is, that he should tell in general 
whether he be pleased or not. But allow liiri more experience 
in works of this jkiod, and his taste becemes by degrees more ex¬ 
act and enlightened. He begins to peTceive not only the character 
of the whole, but the beauties and defects of each part; and is able 
to describe the peculiar qualities which he praises or blames. TJie 
mist is dissipated which seemed formerly to hang over the object; 
and he can at length pronounce firmly, and without hesitation, 
concerij-ing it. Thus in taste, considered as mere sensibility, exer¬ 
cise opens a great source of improvement. 

But although taste be ultimately founded on sensibility, it must 
not be considered as instinctive sensibility alone. Reason and 
good sense, as 1 before hinted, have so extensive an influence on 
all the operations and decisions of taste, that a tliorough good taste 
may well be considered as a power compounded of natural sensi¬ 
bility to beauty, and of improved understanding. In order to be 
satisfied of this, let us observe, that the greater part of the pro¬ 
ductions of genius are no other than imitations of nature ; repre¬ 
sentations of the characters, actions, or manners of men. The plea¬ 
sure we receive from such imitations or representations is founded 
on mere taste; but to judge whether they be properly executed, 
belongs to the understanding, which compares fhti copy with the 
original. 

In reading, for instance, such a poem as the JEneid, a great part 
of our pleasure arises from the plan ilfr story being well eonducted 
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and all the parts joined together with probability and due con¬ 
nexion ; from the characters being taken from nature, the sentiments 
being suited to the characters, and the style to the seirtiments. 
The pleasm’e which arises from a poem so conducted, is. felt or 
enjoyed by. taste as an internal sense; but the discovery of this 
conduct in the poem is owing to reason ; and the more that reasoif 
enables ns to discover such propriety in the conduct, the greater 
will be our pleasure. We are pleased, through our natural sense of 
beauty. Reason shews us why, and upon what grounds, we are 
pleased. Wlierever, in works of taste, any resemblance to nature 
is aimed at; wherever there is any reference of parts to* a whole ; 
or oT means to an end, as there is indeed in almost every WTiting 
and discourse; there the understanding must always have a great 
part to 

Here then is a wide held for reason’s exerting its powers in rela¬ 
tion to the objects of Taste, particularly with respect to composi¬ 
tion, and works of genius; and hence arises a second and a very 
considerable source of the improvement of taste, from the applica¬ 
tion of reason and good sense to such prod\ictions of genius. 
Spurious beantiejs, such tis unnatural characters, forced sentiments, 
affected style, may please for a little; but they please only because 
their opposition to nature and to good sense has not been exa¬ 
mined, or attended to. Once shew* bow nature might have been 
more justly imitated or rc^iresented ; how the writer might have ma¬ 
naged his subject to greater advantage; the illusion will presently 
be dissipated, and these false beauties will please no more. 

From these two sources then, first, the frequent exercise of taste, 
and next the application of good sense and reason to the objects 
of taste, taste as a power of the mind receives its improvement. 
In its perfect state it is undoubtedly the result both of nature and 
of art. It supposes our natural sense of beauty to be refined by 
frequent attention to the most beautiful objects, and at the same 
time to he guided and improved by the light of the understanding. 

1 must be allow'ed to add, that as a sound head, so likewise a 
gixid heart, is a very material requisite to just taste. The moral 
beauties are not only in themselves superior to all others, but they 
exert an injfiuence, either more near or more remote, on a great 
variety of other objects of taste. Wherever the affections, cha¬ 
racters, or actions of men are concerned (and these certainly afford 
the noblest subjects to genius), there can be neither any just 
or affecting description of them, nor any thorough feeling of the 
beauty of that description, without our possessing the virtuous 
affections. He whose heart is indelicate or hard, he who has no ad¬ 
miration of what is truly noble or praiseworthy, nor the proper 
sympathetic sense of what i.s soft and tender, must have a very 
imperfect relish of the highest beauties of eloquence and poetry. 
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The characters of taste, when brought to its most improved state, 
are all reducible to two. Delicacy and Correctness. 

' Delicacy of taste respects principally the perfection of that na¬ 
tural sensibility on wdiich taste is founded. It implies-those finer 
organs or powers which enable us to discover beauties that lie hid 
from a vulgar eye. One may have strong sensibility, and yet be 
deficient in delicate taste. He may be deeply impressed by such 
beauties as he perceives; but he perceives only what is in some 
degree coarse, what is bold and palpable; while chaster and sim¬ 
pler ornaments escape his notice. Ih this state taste generally 
exists among rude and unrefined nations. But a person of delicate 
taste both feels strongly and feels accurately. He sees distinctions 
and differences where others see none; the most latent beauty 
does not escape him, and he is sensible of the smallest blemish. 
Delicacy of taste is judged of by the same marks that we use in 
judging of the delicacy of an external sense. As the goodness of 
the palate is not tried by strong flavours, but by a mixture of in¬ 
gredients, where, notwithstanding the confusion, we remain sen¬ 
sible of each; in like manner, delicacy of internal taste appears, 
by a quick and lively sensibility to its finest, most compounded, 
or most latent objects. 

Correctness of taste respects chiefly the improvement which 
that faculty receives through its connexion with the linderstand 
ing. A man of correct taste is one who* is never imposed on by 
counterfeit beauties ; who carries always in his mind that standard 
of good sense which he employs in judging of every thing. He 
estimates with propriety the comparative merit of the several 
beauties which he meets with in any work of genius; refers them 
to their proper classes ; assigns the principles, as far as they can be 
traced, whence their power of pleasing flows; and is pleased him¬ 
self precisely in that degree in which he ought, and no more. 

It is true that these two qualities of taste, delicacy and cor¬ 
rectness, mutually imply each other. No taste can be exquisitely 
delicate without being correct; nor can be thoroughly correct with- 
otit being delicate. But still a predominancy of one or other qua¬ 
lity ill tile mixture is often visible. The power of delicacy is 
chiefly seen in discerning the true merit of a work ; the power of 
correctness, in rejecting false pretensions tO*- merit. Delicacy 
leans more to feeling; correctness more to reason and judgment. 
The former is more the gift of nature : the latter, more the product 
of culture and art. Among the ancient critics, Longinus pos¬ 
sessed most delicacy; Aristotle, most correctness. Among the 
modems, Mr. Addison is a high example of delicate taste; Dean 
Swift, had he written on the subject of criticism, would perhaps 
have afforded the example of a correct one. 

Having viewed taste in its most improved and perfect state, I 
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come next to consider its deviations from that state, the fluctua¬ 
tions and changes to which it is liable; and to inquire whether, 
in the midst of these, there be any means of distinguishing a true 
from a. corrupted taste. This brings us to the most difficult part 
of our task. For it must be acknowledged, that no principle of 
the human mind is, in its operations, more fluctuating and capri¬ 
cious than taste. Its variations have been so great and frequent, 
as to create a suspicion with some, of its being merely arbitrary; 
grounded on no foundation, ascertainable by no standard, but 
wholly dependant on changing fancy; the consequence of which 
would be, tliat all studies or regular inquiries* concerning the ob¬ 
jects of taste were vain. In architecture, the Grecian models 
were long esteemed the most perfect. In succeeding ages, the 
Gothic 4irchitecture alone prevailed, and afterward the Grecian 
taste I'evived in all its vigour, and engrossed the public admira¬ 
tion. In eloquence and poetry, the Asiatics at no time relished any 
thing but what was full of ornament, and splendid in a degree 
that we should denominate gaudy; whilst the Greeks admired 
only chaste and simple beauties, and despised the Asiatic osten¬ 
tation. In our own country, how many writings that were greatly 
extolled two or three centuries ago, are now fallen into entire dis¬ 
repute and oblivion 1 Without going back to remote instances, 
how very ^ifTereiA is the taste of poetry which prevails in Great 
Britain now, from %vha^ prevailed there no longer ago than the 
reign of King Cliarles II,, which the authors too of that time 
deemed an Augustan age : when nothing was in vogue but an af¬ 
fected brilliancy of wit; when the simple majesty of Milton was 
overlooked, and Paradise Lost almost entirely unknown; when 
Cowley’s laboured and unnatural conceits were admired as the 
very quintessence of genius ; Waller’s gay sprightliness was rnis- 
t aken for the tender spirit of love poetry; and such writers as 
Stickling and Etheridge were held in esteem for dramatic compo¬ 
sition. 

I'he question is, what conclusion we are to form from such in¬ 
stances as these ? Is there any thing that can be called a stan¬ 
dard of taste, by appealing to which we may distinguish l)€- 
tween a good and a bad taste ? Or is there in truth no such dis¬ 
tinction ; and are%e to hold that, according to the proverb, there 
is no <lisputing of tastes ; but that whatever pleases is right, for 
that reason, that it does please? This is the question, and a veiy 
nice and subtle one it is, which we are now to discuss. 

I begin by observing, that if there be no such thing as any stan¬ 
dard of taste, this consequence must immediately follow, that all 
tastes are equally good ; a position which, though it may pass un¬ 
noticed in slight matters, and when we speak of the lesser diffe¬ 
rences among the tastes o/men, yet when we apply it to tlie ex- 
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tt^mes, presently shenfs its absurdity. For is there any one who 
will seriously maintain that the taste of a,, Hottentot or a Lap- 
<^ander is^as delicate and as correct as that of a Longinus or an 
Addison? or that lie can be charged with no defect or incapacity, 
who thinks a common newh-writer as excellent an historian as Ta¬ 
citus ? As it would be held downright extravagance to talk in this 
manner, we are led unavoidably to this conclusion, that there is 
some foundation for the preference of one man’s taste to that of 
another ; or that there is a good and a bad, a right and a wrong, in 
taste, as in other things. 

But to' prevent mistakes on this subject, it is necessary to 
observe next, that the diversity of tastes which prevails among 
mankind, does not in every case infer corruption of taste, or 
oblige us to seek for some standard in order to determine who are 
in the right. The tastes of men may differ very considerably as 
to their object, and yet none of them be wrong. One man relishes 
poetry most; another takes pleasure in nothing but history. One 
prefers comedy; another, tragedy. One admires the simple; 
another the ornamented style. The young are amused v<rith gay 
and sprightly compositions. The elderly are more entertained 
with those of a graver cast. Some nations delight in bold pic¬ 
tures of manners, and strong representations of passion. Others 
incline to more correct and regular elegance both in description 
and sentiment. Though all differ, yet dll pitch upon some one 
beauty which peculiarly suits their turn of mind; and therefore no 
one has a title to condemn the rest. It is notin matters of taste, 
as in questions of mere reason, where there is but one conclusion 
that can be true, and all the rest are erroneous. Truth, which is 
the object of reason, is one; beauty, w’hich is the object of taste, 
is manifold. Taste, therefore, admits of latitude and diversity of 
objects, in sufficient consistency with goodness or justness of 
taste. 

But then, to explain this matter thoroughly, I must observe 
farth^i, that this admissible diversity of tastes can only have place 
the objects of taste are different. Where it is with respect 
same object that men disagree, when one condemns that 
‘l^mgly, which miother admires as highly beautiful; then it is no 
Idnger diversity, but direct opposition of tastt that takes place; 
and therefore one must be in the right, and another in the wrong, 
unless that absurd paradox were allowed to hold, that all tastes 
are equally good and true. One man prefers Virgil to Homer. Sup¬ 
pose Hiitt I, on the other hand, admire Homer more than Virgil, I 
have jiiSi yet no reason to say that our tastes are contradictory. 
The otlier person is more struck with the elej^nce and tenderness 
which are the dbaracteristics of Virgil: I, with the simplicity and 
fffe of iHdmer* As long as neither of us deny that both Homer 
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and ViriEfil have great beauties, our difference fills within the conu 
pass of that diversity of tastes, which I have shewed to bf? natu¬ 
ral and allowable. But if the other man shall f^isert that* Horner 
has no beauties whatever; that he holds him to be a dhll apd 
spiritless writer, and that he would as soon peruse any old legei4 
of knight-errantry, as the Iliad ; then I exclaim, that my antago¬ 
nist either is void of all taste, or that his taste is corrupted in a 
miserable degree; ami I appeal to whatever I think the standard of 
inste, to shew him that he is in the wrong. 

W^rat tliat standard is, to which in such opposition ,of tastes, 
we are obliged to have recourse, remains to be traced. A standard 
properly signifies, that w^hich is of such undoubted authority as to 
Ik* the test of other things of the same kind. Thus a standard 
iv(.*ightor mea.sure is that which is appointed by law to regulate all 
oilier measures and ivcigbts. Thus the court is said to lie the stan¬ 
dard of good breeding; and the Scriptures of theological truth. 

When w e say that nature is the standard of taste, we lay down 
a principle very true and just, as far as it can be applied. 1'here 
is no <loubt, ihuf in all cases where an imitation is intended of some 
object tliat exists in nature, as in representing human characters 
or actions, conformity to nature affords a full and distinct criterion 
oi‘ what is truly beautiful. Beason hath in such cases full scope 
for exerting its authority^ for approving or condemning; by com- 
panng the copy with the original. But there are innumerable 
cases in which this rule cannot be at all applied; and conformity 
to nature, is an expression frequently used, without any distinct 
or di;t.erminale meaning. We must therefore search for somewhat 
that can be rendered more clear and precise, to be the standard of 
taste. 

Taste, as I before explained it, is ultimately founded on an in¬ 
ternal sense of beauty, which is natural to men, and which, in its 
application to particular objects, is capable of being guided and 
(.'ulightGiied by reason. Now, were there any one person who 
possessed in full perfection all the powers of human nature, whose 
internal senses wane in every instance exquisite and just, and 
whose reason was unerring and sure, the determinations of such 
a person concerning beauty, would, l^yond doubt, be a perfect 
standard for the taste of all others. Wherever their taste difiered 
from his, it could be imputed only to some imperfection in their 
natural pow'ers. But as there is no such living standard, no one 
Iverson to whom allmanVind will allow such submission to be due, 
what is there of sufficient authority to be the, standard of the vari¬ 
ous and opposite tastes of men? most certainly 
but the taste, as far as it can be gathered, of human i^ture. That 
which men concur the most inradmiring must be held to be 

IBs taste ttrust he esteemed just and true, which :coiiicides 
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thf: general s|intim<3»ts of men. In this standard we mast 
i^st. . -fo the j^se of mankind the ultiniate appeal must ever 
he, in ijvoaics pf* taste. If any one should maintain that su¬ 
gar was bitter and tobacco w'a$ sweet, no reasonings could avail 
to prove it. The taste of such a person would infallibly be held 
’to be diseased, merely because it differed so widely from the taste 
of the species to which he belongs. In like manner, with regard 
to the objects of sentiment or internal taste, the common feel- 
iiigvS of men carry the same authority, and have a title to regulate 
the taste of every individual. 

But have we then, it will be said, no other criterion of what is 
beautiful than tiie approbation of the majority 7 Mus<^ we collect 
the voices of others, before we form any judgment for ourselves, 
of what deserves applause in eloquence or poetry?* By no 
means; there are principles of reason and sound judgment which 
can be applied to matters of taste, as well as to the subjects of 
science and philosophy. He who admires or censures any work 
of genius, is always ready, if his taste be in any degree improved, 
to assign some reasons for his decision. He appeals to principles, 
and points out the grounds on which he proceeds. Taste is a sort 
of compound power, in which the light of the understanding 
'always mingles, more or less,.with the feelings of sentiment. 

But, though reasom can carry us a certain*length*in judging 
concerning works of taste, it is not to be forgotten that the ulti¬ 
mate conclusions to which our reasonings lead, refer at last to 
sense and perception. We may speculate and argue concerning 
propriety of conduct in a tragedy, or an epic poem. Just reason¬ 
ings on the subject will correct the caprice of unenlightened 
‘taste, and establish principles forjudging of what deserves praise. 
■'But, at the same time, these reasonings appeal always, in the last 
resort, to feeling. The foundation upon which they rest, is what 
has been found from experience to please mankind universally. 
Upon this ground we prefer a simple and natural, to an artificial 
and affected style; a regular and well-connected story, to loose 
and scatteried narratives; a catastrophe which is tender and pa¬ 
thetic, to one which leaves us unmoved. It is from consulting 
our iqarn imagination and heart, and from attending to the feelings 
of others, that any principles are formed which acquire authority 
in matteifS nf taste.* 

• The di^rence between t^e authora who found the standard of taste open the 
eommoo of human nature ascertained by general'approbation, and those who 

found it ftipon esta!bti#1ie<l pt^ncipies whieh can be ascertained by reason, is more an '* 
appai^nt n dtiferonce. lifce wavy otlwr literary oontrortn^ies, it turns 
clueiy on of expremBinn. For they who lay the greatest stress, on sentiment 

and make, no swuple of applying miguinent and reason to matters of taste. 

They appek}, like other writers, to established princlpies, in judging of the excel- 
leucps ifi ehMjnaOBe or poetry; and plainly shew, that the general approbation, to which 
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When we refer to the concurring sentinieiits of men as the ulti¬ 
mate test of what is td' be accounted beautiful in the arts,^ this is 
to be always understood of men placed in such situations as are 
favourable to the proper exertions of taste. Every one must 
perceive, tha*t among rude and uncivilized nations, and during the, 
ages of ignorance and darkness, any loose notions that are enter¬ 
tained concerning such subjects carry no authority. In those 
states of society, taste has no materials on which to operate. It 
is either totally suppressed, or appears in its lowest and most im- 
]h:nect form. We refer to the sentiments of mankind impolished 
and Nourishing nations ; when arts are cultivated and manners 
refined; Avhen works of genius are subjected to free discussion, 
and taste is improved by science and philosophy. 

Even among nations, at such a period of society, I admit, tliat 
accidental causes may occasionally warp the proper operations of 
taste; sometimes the state of religion, sometimes tlie form of 
government, may for a while pervert it; a licentious court may 
introduce a taste for false ornaments, and dissolute writings. The 
usage of one admired genius may procure approbation for his 
livults, and even render them fashionable. Sometimes envy may 
have powei’ to bear down, for a little, productions of great merit; 
w hile popuhpr humgur, or party-spirit, may, at other times, exalt 

a high, tliougb short-li'ied, reputation, what little deserved it. 
But thougli such casual circumstances give the appearance of 
caprice to the judgments of taste, that appearance is easily cor- 
re(;ted. In the course of time, the genuine taste of human nature 
never fails to disclose, itself, and to gain the ascendant over any 
fantastic and corrupted modes of taste which may chance to have 
beep introduced. Idiese may have currency for a while, and mis¬ 
lead superficial judges; but being subjected to examination, by 
degrees they pass away; while that alone remains which is founded 
on sound reason, and the native feelings of men. 

I by no means pretend, that there is any standard of taste, to 
which, in every particular instance, we can resort for clear and im¬ 
mediate determination. Where, indeed, is such a standard to be 
found for deciding any of those great controversies in reason and 
philosophy, which perpetually divide mankind? In the present 


they ultimately recur, it) an approbation resnltin" from discussion as well as from senti- 
mewt, They^ on tbo other hand, who^ in ord(?r to Yindieute ta^te from any suspicion of 
being' aa’bilrary, malntaiu that il ia asoortainable by the standard of reason, admit never- 
tholcBs, that what pkases universally^ must on that account be held to be truly beauti¬ 
ful.^ and that no rules or conclusions coiicerning’ objects of t&ste can have any just autho¬ 
rity^ it they be tound to contradict the general sentiments of men. 'Fhese two syBtems, 
therefore^ dilfer in re-ality very little from one another. Sentiment and reason enter 
into both j and by allowing to each of^eso powers its due placcj^ both Systems may 
be remlcred consistent. Acc^dingly, it is in (his light that I have endeiivouredi to* 
place the subject. 

r ^ 
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there was pliliniy no occasion for any aucli strict and abso¬ 
lute provision to be made. In order to judge of what is morally 
gooci or evil, of \vhat man ought, or ought not, in duty to do, it 
^vas fit that the means of clear and precise determination should 
bealforded us. But to ascertain in every case with the utmost 
exactness y hat is beautiful or elegant, was not at all necessary to 
the happiness of man. And therefore some diversity in feeling 
was here allowed to take place; and room was left for discussion 
and debate, concerning the degree of approbation to which any 
W’ork of genius isrfjntitled. 

The conclusion, which it is sufficient for us to rest upon, is, that 
taste is far from being an arbitrary principle, which is subject to 
the fancy of every individual, and which admits of no criterion 
for determining whether it be false or true. Its foundation is 
the same in all human, minds. It is built upon sentiments and 
perceptions which belong to our nature; and which in general 
operate with the same uniformity as our other intellectual princi¬ 
ples. When these sentiments are perverted by ignorance and pre¬ 
judice, they are capable of being rectified by reason. Their sound 
and natural state is ultimately determined, by comparing them 
with the general taste of mankind. Let men declaim as much as 
they please, concerning the baprice and the u.ncertair.ty of taste, 
it is found by experience, that there are beauties, which if they 
be displayed in a proper light, have power to command lasting 
and general admiration. In every composition, what interests the 
imagination and touches the heart, pleases all ages and all nations. 
There.is a certain string to which, when properly struck, the hu¬ 
man heart is so made as to answer. 

Hence the universal testimony which the most improved na-^ 
tioiis of the earth have conspired, throughout a long tract of ages,' 
to give to some few works of genius; such as the Iliad of Hohief, 
and the iEneid of Virgil. Hence the authority which such wqj^S 
have acquired as standards, in some degree, of poetical confposi- 
tion; since from them, we are enabled to collect what the sense of 
mankind is, concerning those beauties which give them the highest 
pleasure, and which therefore poetry ought to exhibit. Authority 
or prejudice may, in one age or country, give a temporary reputa¬ 
tion to an indifferent poet, or a bad artist: but when foreigners, 
or when posterity, examine his works, his faults are discerned, 
and the genuine taste of human nature appears. * Opiriionum com- 
mepsta delet dies; naturae judicia confirmat/ Time overthrows the 
of opinion, but establishes the decisions of nature. 
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LECTURB !ir. 

CRITICISM.—GENIUS—PtEASURES OF TASTE—SUBLIMITY IN 

OBJECTS. 

Taste, Criticism, untl Genius, are words currently empluyed, with¬ 
out distinct ideas annexed to ilie-m. In beginning a course of Lec¬ 
tures where such words must often occur, it is uecessar)'^ to ascer¬ 
tain their meaning with some precision. Having in the lust Lec¬ 
ture treated of Taste, 1 proceed to explain the nature and founda¬ 
tion of Criticism. True Criticism is the application of Taste and 
of good sense to the several fine arts. JThe object which it pro¬ 
poses is, to distinguish what is beautiful and what is faulty in every, 
performance; from particular instances to ascend to general princi¬ 
ples; and so to form rules or conciusions concerning the several 
kinds of beauty in w orks of genius- 

The rules of criticism are not formed by any induction, d 
pnori, as it is called ; that is, they are not formed by a train of 
abstract reasoning, independent of facts and observations. Criti¬ 
cism is an ar| foundj^d wholly on experience; on the oliservatioiis 
of such beauties as have ccyne nearest to the standard which I be¬ 
fore established ; that is, of such beauties as have been found to 
].)lease mankind most generally. For example; Aristotle’s rules 
coiicei’ning the unity of action in dramatic and epic composition, 
w^e not rules first discovered by logical reasoning, and then 
applied to poetry; but they were drawn from the practice of liomeT 
and g^ophocles: they were founded upon observing the superior 
pleasure which we receive from the relation of an action which is 
o^]^ and entire, beyond what w^e receive from the rein lion of scat¬ 
tered and unconnected facts. Such observations taking tltesr rise 
at first from feeling and experience, were found on examination to 
be so consonant to reason, and to the principles of human nature, 
as to pass into established rules, and to be conveniently applied, 
for judging of the excellency of any performance. This is the 
most natural account of the origin of criticism. 

A masterly genius, it is true, will of himself, untanglit, compose 
in such a manner as shall be agreeable to the most material rules 
of criticism ; for as these rules are founded in nature, nature, will 
often suggest them in practice. it is more than probable, 

was acquainted wdth no systems of the art of poetry. Guided by 
genius alone, he composed in verse a regular story, which all pos¬ 
terity has admired. But this, is no argtmient against the u.seful- 
ness of criticism as an rt. as no human genius is perfect, 
there is no writer l*ut a.ssistance from critical observa- 
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tions upon tlwe beauties and faults of those who have gone before 
him. No observations or rules can indeed supply the defect of 
genius^ or inspire it where it is wanting. But they may often 
direct it into its proper channel; they may correct its extrava¬ 
gances, and point out to it the most just and proper imitation of 
nature. Critical rules are designed chiefly to shew the faults tJiat 
ought to be avoided. To nature we must be indebted for the pro¬ 
duction of eminent beauties. 

From what has been said, we are enabled to form a judgment 
concerning those complaints which it has long been fashionable 
for petty authors to make against critics and criticism. Critics 
have been represented as the great abvidgers of the native liberty 
of genius ; as the imposers of unnatural shackles and bonds upon 
writers, from whose cruel^lpersecution they must fly to the public, 
and implore its protection. Such supplicatory prefaces are not 
calculated to give very favourable ideas of the genius of the author. 
For every good writer will be pleased to have his work examined 
by the principles of sound understanding, and true taste. The 
declamations against criticism commonly proceed upon this suj»- 
position, that critics are such as judge by rule, not by feeling; 
which is so far from being true, that they who judge after this man¬ 
ner are pedants, not critics'. For all the rules of gruiuine criti¬ 
cism I have shewn to be ultimately founded on feeling ; and taste 
and feeling are necessary to guide us in the application of these 
rules to every particular instance. As there is nothing in which 
all sorts of persons more readily aft'ect to be judges than in wi 3 $ks 
of taste, there is no doubt that the number of incompetent crit^S 
will always be great. But this affords no more foundation for a 
general invective against criticism, than the number of bad philo¬ 
sophers or reasoners aflbrds against reason and philosophy. 

An objection more plausible may be formed against criticism, frUm 
tlie applause that some performances have received from the public, 
which, when accurately considered, are found to contradict the 
rules established by criticism. Now, according to the principles 
laid dowm in the last Lecture, the public is the supreme judge to 
whom the last appeal must be made in every work of taste; as 
the standard of taste is founded on the sentimente that are natu¬ 
ral and common to all men. But with respect to this, we are to 
observe, that the sense of the public is often too hastily judged 
of. The genuine public taste does not always appear in the first 
applause given upon the publication of any new work. There are 
b^th a gfbat vqlgar and a small, apt to be catched and dazzled by 
very superficial beauties, the admiration of w^hich in a litfle time 
passes away : and sometimes a w?;iter may acquire great temporary 
rbputafcionmei^ely by his compliance with the passions or prejudices, 
party-spiiit or superstitious ii£yig||s, that may chanc e to rule 
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for a time almosta whole nation. In silch cases, though the public 
may seem to praise, true criticism may with'reason condfeniii; anJ^’ 
it will in progress of time gain the ascendant: ^for the j%dgmcn4 
of true criticism, and the voice of the public, when once.become 
unprejudiced and dispassionate, Will ever coittcitfe at last. 

Instances I admit there are of some Works, that contain gross 
transgressions of the laws of criticism, acquirings nevertheless, a 
general, and even lasting admiration. Such are the plays of Shak- 
speare, which, considered' as dramatic poems, are irregiilaT in the? 
highest degree. But then we are to remark, that they have gained 
the public admiration, not by their being irregular, ndt by their 
transgressions of the rules of art, but ki' spite of such transgrea 
sions. They possess other beauties which are conformable to 
just rules; and the force of these beauties has beeii sO great as to 
overpower all censure, and to give the public a degree of satisfaettbh 
superior to the disgust arising from their blemishes. Shakapeane 
pleases, not by his bringing the transactions of many years intobne 
play ; not by his grotesque mixtures of tragedy and comedy in one 
piece, nor by the strained thoughts, and affected vvitticisms, which 
lie sometimes employs. These we consider as blemishes, and im¬ 
pute them to the grossness of the age in which he Hved: But he 
pleases by his animated and masterly representations of charactei’s, 
by the liveliness hf his descriptions, the force of his sentiments, 
and his possessing, beyond all wtitters, the natural languagte of pas¬ 
sion : beauties which true ctiticiilhi no less teaches us to place in 
tile highest rank, than nature teaches us to feel. 

I pmceed next to explain the meaning of another term, which 
there will be frequent occasion to employ in these Lecthres ; that 
is, Genius, 

Taste and genius are two words frequently joined together; and 
therefore, by inaccurate thinkers, confounded. They signify howerer 
two quite different tilings. The difference between them can be clear¬ 
ly pointed out; and it is of importance to remember it. Taste con¬ 
sists in the power of judging; genius, in the power of executing. 
One may have a considerable degree of taste in poetry, eloquence, or 
any of the fine aTi*ts, who has little or hardly any gtenius for Compo¬ 
sition or execution in any of these arts; but genius cannot be feund 
without including taste also. Genius, therefore, deserves to be cott- 
sidered as a higher piWer of the mind than taste. Genius always 
imports something inventive or creative; which does nOt rest ill 
mere sensibility to beauty'where it is perceived, but which cab, 
moreover, produce new beahties, and exhibit them in such a rUah- 
tier as strongly to impress the minds of others. Refined taste forrtts 
a good critic; but genius is farther necessary tO form the pOeti or 
the orator. 

It is proper also to observe, that genius is a wotd, which, in com- 
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mon acceptation, extends much farther than to the objects of 
taste. It is used to signify that talent or aptitude which we receive 
from nature, for excelling in any one thing whatever. Thus we 
speak of a genius for mathematics, as well as;;|i genius for poetry; 
of a genius for war, for politics, or for any mechanical employment, 

' This talent or aptitude for excelling in some one particular, is, 

1 have said, what we receive from nature. By art and study, no 
doubt, it may be greatly improved; but by them alone it cannot 
be acquired. As genius is a higher faculty than taste, it is ever, 
according to the usual frugality of nature, more limited in the 
sphere of its operations. It is not uncommon to meet with persons 
who have an excellent taste in several of the polite arts, such as 
music, poetry, painting, and eloquence, all together: but, to find 
one who is an excellent performer in all these arts, is much more 
rare j or rather, indeed, such a one is not to be looked for, A 
sort of universal genius, or one who is equally and indificreiitly 
turned towards several different professions and arts, is not likely 
to excel in any. Although there maybe some few exceptions, yet 
in general it holds, that when the bent of the mind is wholly di¬ 
rected towards some one object, exclusive, in a manner, of others, 
there is the fairest prospect of eminence in that, whatever it be. 
The rays must converge to a point, in order to glow intensely. 
This remark 1 here choose to riiake, on account iS its givat impor¬ 
tance tp young people j in leading them id examine with cate, and 
to pursue with ardour, the current and pointing of nature towards 
those exertions of genius in which they are most likely to excel. 

A genius for any of the line arts, as T before observed, always 
supposes taste ; and it is clear, that the improvement of taste will 
serve both to forward and to con’ect the operations of genius. In 
proportion as the taste of a poet, or orator, bt'comes more refined 
with respect to the beauties of ^composition, it will certainly assist 
him to produce the more finished beauties in his work. Genius, 
however, in a poet, or orator, may sometimes exist in a higher 
degree than taste; that is, genius may be bold and strong, when 
taste is neither very delicate, nor very correct. This is often the 
case in the infancy of arts : a period whengenims frequently exerts 
itself with great vigour and executes with much warmth ; while 
taste, which requires experience, and improves by slower degrees, 
hath not yet attained to its full growth. Hoiner and Shakspeaie 
are proofs of what I now assert; in whose admirable writings are 
found instances of rud^ess and indelicacy, which the more refine<l 
taste of later writers, who had far inferior genius to them, would 
have taught them to avoid. As all human perfection is limited, 
this may very probably be the law of our nature, that it is not given 
to one man to execute wdth vigour and fire, and, at the same time, 
to ‘attend to all the lesser and more refined graces that belong to 
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the exact perfection of his work: while, on^the other hand, a 
thorough taste for those inferior graces is, for the most part, ac¬ 
companied with a diminution of sublimity and force. * • 

Having thus exp^iaed the nature of taste, the nature and impor¬ 
tance of criticism, and the distinction between taste and genius; I 
am now to consider the sources of the Pleasures of Taste. Here 
opens a very extensive field ; no less than all the pleasures of the 
imagination, as they are coiinnonly called, wliether uiforded us 
by natural objects, or by the iniitatious and descriptions of them. 
But it is not necessary to the purpose of my Lectures that ail tliese 
should be examined fully; the pleasure whioh we ree’eive from 
discourse, or writing, being the main object of them. All that I 
propose is to give some apenings into the pleasures of taste in gene 
ral; and to insist more particularly upon sublimity and beauty. 

We are far from having yet attained to any system concerning 
this subject. Mr. Addison was the first who attempted a regular 
inquiry, in his Essay on the Pleasures of the Imagination, pub¬ 
lished in the sixth volume of the Spectator. He has reduced these 
pleasures under three heads; beauty, grandeur, and novelty. His 
speculations on this subject, if not exceedingly profound, are, 
however, very beautiful and entertaining; and he has the merit of 
having opened a track, which was before unbeaten. The advances 
made since his tiree in this curious part of philosophical criticism, 
are not veiy considerable* though some ingenious writers bate pur 
sued the subject. This is owing^doubtless, to that thinness and 
sublilty which are found to be properties of all the feelings of 
taste. They are engaging objects; but when we would lay firm 
hold of them, and subject them to a regular discussion, they are 
always ready to elude our grasp. It is difficult to make a full 
enumeration of the several objects that give pleasure to taste; it 
is more difficult to define all thos6 which have been discovered, 
and to reduce them under proper classes; and, when we would go 
farther, and investigate the efficient causes of the pleasure which 
we receive from such objects, here, above all, we find ourselves at a 
loss. For instance; we all learn by experience, that certain figures 
of bodies appear to us more beautiful than others. On inquiring 
farther, we find that the regularity of some figures, and the gracefui 
variety of others, are the foundation of the beai>ty which we discern 
in them; but when we attempt to go a step beyond this, and inquire 
what is the cause of regularity and variety producing in our minds 
the sensation of beauty, any reason we can assign is extremely 
imperfect. These first principles of internal sensation nature seems 
to have covered with an impeneti;able veil. 

It is some comfort, however, that although the efficient cause be 
obscure, the final cause of those sensations lies in many cases 
more open : and, in entering bn this subject, we cannot avoid taking 
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notice of the atfoijg iiiipression: which‘ the powcru oB ^«te and' 
imagiiiRtioti are calculated to gi^e us of the benignity of Our Crea¬ 
tor. By* endowing us with such powers, he hath widely enlarged 
the sphere of the pleasures of human life; aiii|?|those too of a kind 
the most pure and innocent. The necessary phtposes df life might 
have been abundantly answered, though our senses of seeing add 
hearing had only served to distinguish external objects, without 
conveying to us any of those refined and delicate sensations of 
beauty and grandeur, with which we are now so much delighted. 
This additional embellishment and glory, which, for promoting our 
entertainment, the Author of nature hath poured forth upon his 
works, is one striking testimony, among many others, of benevo¬ 
lence and goodness. This thought, which Mr. Addison first start¬ 
ed, Dr. Akenside, in his poem on the Pleasures of the Imagination, 
has happily pursued. 

--^Not oouteut 

With every food of life to nourish man, 

By kind illusions of the wouderiuir serine, 

Thou niak’st all nature beauty to \m eye, 

Or music to his car, >■' "■ ■ 

I sfiall begih with considering the pleasure which arises from 
sublimity or grandeur, of which I propose to tre?j.t at soijie length; 
both as this has a character more precis? and distinctly marked 
than any other of the pleasiwes of the imagination, and as it coin¬ 
cides more directly with our main subject. For the greater dis¬ 
tinctness I shall, first, treat of the grandeur or sublimity of exter¬ 
nal objects themselves, which will employ the rest of this Lecture ; 
and, afterward, of the description of such objects, or of what is 
called the Sublime in Writing, which shall be the subject of a fol¬ 
lowing Lecture. 1 distinguish .^liese two things from one another, 
the grandeur of the objects themselves when they are presented to 
the eye, and the description of that grandeur in discourse or writ¬ 
ing; though most critics, inaccurately I think, blend them to¬ 
gether; and I consider grandeur and sublimity as terms synony¬ 
mous, or nearly so. If there be any distinction between them, it 
arises from sublimity’s expressing grandeur in its highest degree.* 
It is not easy to describe, in words, the precise impression which 
great and sublime objects make upon us when we behold them, 
but every one has a conception of it. It produces a sort of inter¬ 
nal elevation and ex|^sion; it raises the mind much above its 
OTdinary state; and mls it with a degree of wonder and astonish- 
merit, which it cannot well express. The emotion is certainly 
delightful; but it is altogether of the serious kind; a degree of 

*^See a f^ilosophlcal Inquiry into the OrigiiKof our Ideas of the Sublime aud 
Qorsrd oo Tastv, section ii, iSci^euts of Criticism, chap, iv. 
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awfulness and solemnity, even approaching severity, commonly , 
attends it when at its height; very distinguishahlo fWm the more 
gay and brisk emotion raised by beautiful obj^ts. * • * 

The simplest fo^\of external grandeur appears in the vast and 
boundless prospects presented to us by nature; such as wide ex¬ 
tended plains, to which the eye can see no limits; the firmame'nt 
of heaven; or the boundless expanse of the ocean. All vastness 
produces the impression of sublimity. It is to be remarked, how¬ 
ever, that spfice, extended in length, makes not so strong an im¬ 
pression as height or depth. Though a boundless plain be a grand 
object, yet a high mountain, to which we. look up. or an awful 
precipice or tower whence we look down on the objects which lie 
below, is still more so. The excessive grandeur of the firmament 
arises from its height, joined to its boundless extent; and that of 
the ocean, not from its extent alone, but from the perpetual motion 
and irresistible force of that mass of waters. Wherever space is 
concerned, it is clear, that amplitude or greatness of extent, in one 
dimension or other, is necessaiy to grandeur, Bemove all bounds 
from any object, and you presently render it sublime. Hence in 
finite space, endless numbers, and eternal duration, fill the mind 
with great ideas. 

From^his sojne have imaginecl, that vastness, or amplitude of 
extent, is the foundation of all sublimity. But I cannot be of 
tins opinion, because many objects appear sublime which have no 
relation to space at all. Such, for instance, is great loudness of 
sound. The burst of thunder or of cannon, the roaring of winds, 
the shouting of multitudes, the sound of vast cataracts of water, 
are all incontestably grand objects. heard the voice of a great 
multitude, as the sound of many waters and of mighty thunder- 
in gs, saying, Allelujah.’ In general w'e may observe, that great 
power and force exerted, always raise sublime ideas; and perhaps 
the most copious source of these is derived from this quarter. 
Hence the grandeur of earthquakes and burning mountains; of 
great conflagrations; of the stormy ocean, and overflowing waters; 
of tempests of wind; of thunder and lightning; and of all the 
uncommon violence of the elements. Nothing is more sublime 
than mighty power and strength. A stream that runs within its 
banks is a beautiful object; but when it rushes down with the im¬ 
petuosity and noise of a torrent, it presently becomes a sublime 
one. From lions, and other animals o%|^ength, are drawn sub¬ 
lime comparisons in poets. A nice-horse is looked upon with plea¬ 
sure; but it is the war-horse, "whose neck is clothed with thun¬ 
der,’ that carries grandeur in its idea. The engagement of two 
great armies, as it is the highest exertion of human might, con>- 
bines a variety of sourcifs of the sublime; and has accordingly 
been always considered as one of themost striking and magnificent 
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Spectacles that can §ither be presented to the eye, or exhibited to 
the imagination in description. 

' For the farther iljnstration of this subject, it is proper to remark, 
that all ideas of the solemn and awful kind,'Stnd even, bordering 
on the terrible, tend greatly to assist the sublime; such as dark¬ 
ness, solitude, and silence. What are the scenes of nature that 
elevate the mind in the highest degree, and produce the sublime 
sensation? Not the gay landscape, the flowery field, or the flou¬ 
rishing city; but the hoary mountain, and the solitary lake; ilie 
aged forest, and the torrent failing over the rock. Hence, too, 
night-scenes are coiiimonly the most sublime. The firmament, 
when filled with stars, scattered in such vast numbers, and with 
such magnificent profusion, strikes the imagination with a more 
awful grandeur, than when -we view it enlightened with all the 
splendour of the sun. The deep sound of a great bell, or the strik¬ 
ing of a great clock, are at any time grand ; but, when heard annid 
the silence and stillness of the night, they become doubly so. 
Darkness is very commonly applied for adding sublimity to all our 
ideas of the Deity. ‘ He maketh darkness his pavilion ; he clwell- 
etli in the thick cloud." So Milton : 

How oft, amidst 

Thick clouds and dark, dpcs Heavcifs a!l-ruIing’.Sire ^ 

Choose to re&ldc, tiis glory anobscured, 

! And, with the majesty of darkness, rouii^ 

Circles his throne Book in 263. 

Observe, with how much art Virgil has introduced all those idt lus 
of silence, vacuity, and darkness, when he is going to introduce 
his hero to the infernal regions, and to disclose the secrets of the 
great deep. 

DU quibus imperiutn est auimarum, ombraeqac sileutes, 

Et Chaos, e* Phlcprethou, loca uoctc sHeiitia late'. 

Sit mibi fas audita loqu?: sit uumlnc vestro ^ 

Pandere ros alta terr5, et calig'iite mereas. ’ 

Ibant obscuri, sola siib noetc, per umbram, 

Perque douios Ditis vacuos, et iuauia rcgpiia ; 

Quale per iacertam Imiam, sub luce malignA. 

Est iter in sylris 


* Ye subterranean Gods, whose awfu, sway 
The gliding ghosts and silent shades obey; 

O Chaos, hear ’ and Phl^ethon profound! 

Whqjw solemn empire stretches wide around! 

Gi’^lie, ye gti^;trctneudoas powers! to tell 
Of SijenoB and #t»hders in the depths of hell; 

GiT|j me your mighty secrets to display, 

From those black realms of darkness to the day.—P itt. 


Ctbscnre they went} through dreary shades, that led 
png the waste dominions of the de^ ; 

"'Wonder travejiers in woods by night, 
thd inoou''s doubtful and malignant tight.—PiiyDES. 
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These passages I quote at present, not so njuch as instances of 
sublime writing, though iii themselves they are truly sp, as to 
shew', by the effect of them, that the objects wjiich they present to 
us, belong to the :^ss of sublime ones. 

Obscurity, we farther to remark, is not unfavourable to the 
sublime. Though it renders the object indistinct, the impressidn, 
however, may be great; for, as .an ingeniotiiiS author has well ob¬ 
served, it is one thing to moke an idea clear, and another to make 
it affecting to the imagination; and the imagination may be 
strongly affected, and, in fact, often is so, by objects of which we 
have no clear conception. Thus we see, that almost all the de¬ 
scriptions given us of the appearances of supernatural beings, 
carry some sublimity, though the conceptions which they afford us 
be confused and indistinct. Tljeir sublimity arises from the ideas, 
which they always convey, of superior power and might, joined 
with an awful obscurity. We may see this fully exemplified in the 
following noble passage of the book of Job: 'In thoughts from 
the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, fear 
came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face; the hair of my flesh stood 
up: it stood still; but I could not discern the fotm thereof; an 
image was before my eyes ; there was silence ; and I heard a voice 
—Shall mortal manbeyiore just than God V* Job iv. 15. No ideas, 
it is plain, are so sublime as thpse taken from the Supreme Being; 
the most unknown, but the greatest of all objects; the infinity of 
whose nature, and the eternity of whose duration, joined with the 
omnipotence of his power, though they surpass our conceptions, yet 
exalt them to the highest. In general, all objects that are greatly 
raised above us, or far removed from us, either in space or in time, 
are apt to strike us as great. Our viewing them as through the mist 
of distance or antiquity, is favourable to the impressions of their 
sujblimity. 

As obscurity, so disorder too, is very compatible with grandeur; 
liay, frequently heightens it. Few things that are strictly regular 
fund methodical, appear sublime* We see the limits on every side ; 
we feel ourselves confined; there is no room for the mind’s exert¬ 
ing any great effort. Exact proportion of parts, though it enters 

• The picture which Lucretius has drawn of the dominion of superstition over 
mankind, representing it us a portentous spectre, shewing its head from the clouds, 
and dismaying the whole human race with its coant<^Wce, together with the magna¬ 
nimity of Epicurus in raalsii^ himself up against it, i^iries all the grandeur of a sub¬ 
lime, obscure,and awful image.' 

.. Humana ante oculds foede cum vita jaccret 
In terris, oppressa gravi sub religioue, 

Ouse caput e coeli reglonibus ostendebat, 

MorribiU su^er aspectu mortalibus instans, 

Primum Gtaius homo mortales tollere contra 
'£»t oculos ausus.—i. 
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often into the beai^tiful, is ranch disregarded in the sublime. 
A grea.t.mass of rooks, thrown together by the hand of nature, 
B^ith wildness and confusion, strike the mind with more grandeur 
than if they had been adjusted to one another, with the most ac¬ 
curate symmetry. 

In the feeble attem|)ts which human art can make towards pro¬ 
ducing grand objects (feeble I mean in comparison with the 
powers of nature), greatness of dimensions always constitutes a 
principal part. No pile of building can convey any idea of sub¬ 
limity, unless it be ample and lofty. There is too in architecture 
what is called greatness of manner; which seems chiefly to arise 
from presenting the object to us in one full point of view ; so that 
it shall make its impression whole, entire, and undivided, upon the 
mind. A Gothic cathedral raises ideas of grandeurin our minds, by 
its size;rits height, its awful obscurity, its strength, its antiquity, 
and its durability. 

There still remains to be mentioned one class of sublime objects, 
which may be called the moral, or sentimental sublime; arising 
from certain exertions of the human mind ; from certain atfections, 
and actions, of our fellow’-creatures. These will be found to be 
all, or chiefly, of that class, which comes under the liead of mag¬ 
nanimity, or heroism; and they produce an effect extremely simi¬ 
lar to what is produced by the view of grand objects in nature ; 
filling the mind with admiration, and elevating it above itself. A 
noted instance of this, quoted by all the French critics, is the 
celebrated Qv^il Mourut of Corneille, in the tragedy of Homcc. In 
tlie famous combat betwixt the Horatii and the Curiatii, the old 
Horatius, being informed that two of his sons are slain, and that 
the third had betaken himself to flight, at first would not believe 
the report; but being thoroughly assured of the fact, is fired with 
all the sentiments of high honour and indignation, at this supposed 
unworthy behaviour of his surviving son. He is reminded, that his 
son stood alone against three, and asked what he wished him to 
have done ?—* To have died,’—he answers. In the same manner, 
Porus, taken prisoner by Alexander, after a gallant defence, and^ 
asked how he wished to be treated ? answering, * Like a king;’ and 
Caesar chiding the pilot who was afraid to set out with him in a 
stonn, * Quid times ? Caesarem vehis;’ are good instances of this 
sentimental sublime. Wherever, in some critical and high situation, 
we behold a man uncommonly intrepid, and resting upon himself; 
superior to passion and to fear; animated by some great principle 
to the contempt of popular opinion, of selfish interest, of dangers, 
or of death; there we are struck with a sense of the sublime.* 

r.-' 

* The sublime, iu Bcftutal moral objects, is broujfUt before us in oue view, and 
compared together, in folio'tring beautiful pass^e of Akeuside's PleaBurea of the 
Iniiigiuation 
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Higfe viitBe is the most aat^iral and iertile source of this moral 
suMimity. However, on some occasions, where virtue either has 
no ptbce, or is but imperfectly displayed, yet if ^traordinary vigour 
and force of mind discovered, we Bre not inseasihle to a degree 
of giimideur in the character; and from the ^lendid conqueror, or 
the daring conspirator, whom we are far from ^pfoving, we can¬ 
not with hold our admiration.* ??■ 

I have now enumerated a variety of in^auces, both in inanimate 
objects and in. human life, where the sublime appears, la all these 
iustances the emotion raised in us is of the same kind, although 
the objects that produce the emotion be of widely difieftint kinds. 
A question next arises, whether we are Eible to discover some one 
fundamental quality in which all these different objects agree, and 
which is the cause of their producing an emotion of the same na¬ 
ture in our minds? Various hypotlieses have been formed concenv 
ing this ; but, as ffir as appears to me, hitherto unsatisfactory. 
Some have imagined that amplitude or great extent, joined witli 
simplicity, is either immediately, or remotely, the fundamental 
quality of whatever is sublime; but we have seen that amplitude 
is confined to one species of sublime objects; and ^cannot, w ith- 


Loak thon abroad throaga nature; to the range 
i>f Janets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 

Wheeling, u»shakeu, through the void imnitfusc ; 

And speak, O man! doe» this capacious sceitc, 

With half tliat kindling tunjesty, dilate 
I'liy strong conception, as when Brutus r<»se 
Refulgent, from the .stroke ol Cujsar’s late, 

Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his aim 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, call’d aJond 
On Tally’s name, and shook his crimson steel, 

And bade the father of his country hail! 

For lo ! the tyrant prostrate on the dust; 

« And Rome again is free.— Bonk i. 

* Silitis Italicus studied to give an august Idea of Hanniba.!, by representing him a* 
surrounded with all his victories, in the place of guards. One who hud formed a de- 
H^n of assassinating him in the midst of a feast, is thus addressed ; 

Fallit te, mensas inter quod credis iuermeinj 
Tot beltis qumsita viro, tot csedibus, armat 
Majestas adema ducem. Si admoveris ora, 

Cannas, ct Trebiain ante oculos, Trasymenaque busta 
Et Pauli stare ingentem iniraberis umbrain. 

A thought somewhat of the same nature occurs in n ,|lreiieU author. ‘ II se cache; 

mats sa reputation le decouvre; li marche sans suite P isans equip!q?e ; mans chucun, 
dans sou esprit, le met sur uu char de triomphe. On corapte, en le voiant, les ennemm 
qu’il a vaincus, non pas les servitenrs qul le suivent. Tout seul qu’il est, on se figure, 
autour de lui, ses vertus, et aes victoires que raecoiopagneut. Moinsil cst supw »e, 
plus il devVmt vf'n^rable.’ Oraison ftinebre de M. de Toreimc, par- M. Flechim«jBo 
thme passages are s|dmidid, rather tthan auWtmc. In the first there is a want of ja»t- 
aft«8 in the Uiought; in the second of siwjilicity in the expressioh. 
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out violent sti’ainin|r, be applied to them all. The author of 
Philosophical Inquiry into the Origip of our Ideas of the Sublime 
•and Beautiful,’ to^hom we are ind^^ed for several ingenious and 
original thoughts upon this subject, proposes^ * formal theory upon 
this foundation ; ITiat terror is the source of the sublime, and that 
no objects have this^haracter but such as produce jhapressions of 
pain and danger. Kta indeed true, that many terrihie objects are 
highly sublime; and that grandeur does not refuse an alliance with 
the idea of danger. But though this is very properly illustrated 
by the author (many of whose sentiments on that head I have 
adopted), yet he seems to stretch his theory too far, when he 
represents the sublime as consisting wholly in modes of danger, 
or of pain. For the proper sensation of sublimity appears to 
be distinguishable from the sensation of either of these ; and, on 
several occasions, to be entirely separated from them. In many 
grand objects, there is no coincidence with terror at all; as 
in the magnificent prospect of wide-extended plains, and of the 
staiTy firmament; or in the moral dispositions and sentiments, 
which we view with high admiration; and in many painful and 
terrible objects also, it is clear, there is no sort of grandeur. The 
amputation of a limb, or the bite of a snake,^re exceedingly terri¬ 
ble ; but are destitute of all claim whatever to sublimity. I am 
inclined to think, that mighty force or power, whether accompa¬ 
nied with terror or not, whether employed in protecting or in 
alarming us, has a better title than any thing that has yet been 
mentioned, to be the fundamental quality of the sublime; as, after 
the review which we have taken, there does not occur to me any 
sublime object, into the idea of which, power, strength, and force, 
either enter not directly, or are not, at least, intimately associated 
with the idea, by leading our thoughts to some astonishing power, 
as concerned in the production of the object. However, I do not 
insist upon this as sufficient to found a general theory; it is 
enough to have given this view of the nature and different kinds 
of sublime objects ; by which I hope to have laid a proper founda¬ 
tion for discussing, with greater accuracy, the sublime in writing 
and composition. . 


LECTURE IV 

THE SUBUME'm WBITIJiC 

Having treated of grandeur of sul^Jiffiity, in external objects, the 
way seems now to be cleared, Ifoiy^ting with more advantage, of 
the description of such objects w called the Sublime 

in Writing. Though I may appe^JSidilr ^arly on the considerar 
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tion of tliis subject; yet, as tlie sublime is a species of writing 
which depends less than any other on the artificial embellishments 
of rhetoric, it may be exanitlned with as much jjropriety •here, a* 
in any subsequent pi^rt of the Lectures. 

1 N|any critical tenths have unfortunately been employed in a sense 
too loose and vague, none more so than that of the sublime. Every 
one is acquaisdted with the character of Char’s Commentaries, 
and of tlie style in which they are written 9 a style remarkable pure, 
simple, and elegant; but the most remote from the sublime, of any 
of the classical autliors. Yet this author has a German critic, 
Johannes Gulielmus Bergerus, who wrote no longer ago* than the 
year 1720, pitched upon as the perfect model of the sublime, and 
has composed a quarto volume, entitled ' De naturali Pulhhritucline 
Orationisthe express intention of which is to shew, that Cae- 
.sar’s Commentaries contain the most complete exemplification of 
all Longinus’s rules relating to sublime writing. This I mention as 
a strong proof of the confused ideas which have prevailed concern¬ 
ing this subject. The true sense of sublime writing, undoubtedly, 
is such a description of objects, or exhibition of sentiments, which 
are in themselves of a sublime nature, as shall give us strong im¬ 
pressions of them. But there is another very indefinite, and there¬ 
fore very improper, sense, which has been too often put upon it; 
when it is rs^^plied io signify any remarkable and distinguishing ex¬ 
cellency of composition; •whether it raise in us the ideas of gran¬ 
deur, or those of gentleness, elegance, or any other sort of beauty. 
In this sense Cmsar’s Commentaries may, indeed, be termed sub¬ 
lime, and so may many sonnets, pastorals, and love elegies, as 
well a.5 Homer’s Iliad. But this evidently confounds the use of 
words , and marks no one species, or character, of composition 
whatever. 

I am sorry to be obliged to observe, that the sublime is too often 
used ill tliis last and improper sense, by the celebrated critic Lon¬ 
ginus, in his treatise on this subject. He sets out, indeed, with 
describing it in its just and proper meaning; aS something that 
elevates the mind above itself, and fills it with high conceptions, 
and a noble pride. But from this view of it be frequently departs ; 
and substitutes in the place of it, whatever, in any strain of compo¬ 
sition, pleases higlily. Thus# many of the passages which he pro¬ 
duces as instances of the sublime, are merely elegant, without 
having the most distant relation to proper sublimity; witness 
Sappho’s famous Ode, on which he descints at considerable 
length. He points out five sources of the sublime. The first is, 
boldness or grandeur in the thoughts ; the second is, the pathetic ; 
the third, the proper application of figures; the fourth, the use of 
tropes and beautiful expressions ; the fifth, musicfd structure and 
arrangement of words. This is the plan of one who was writing 
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a treatise of rhetoric, or of tlie beauties of writing in general; not 
of the sublime in particular. For of these five heads, only the two 
&st have any peculiar relation to thW Sublime; boldness and gran<* 
deur in the thoughts, and, in some instances, the pathetic, or 
strong exertions of passion; the other three; tropes, figures^ and 
musical arrangement^, have no more relation to the||iiiblime, than 
to other kinds of goM writing; perhaps less to ihh' siiblime than 
to any other species whatever; because it requires less the as¬ 
sistance of ornament. From this it appears, that clear and pre- 
ciffB ideas on this head, are not to be expected from that writer. 

I would not, however, be understood, as if I meant, by this censure, 
to represent his treatise as of small value, I know no critic, an¬ 
cient or tfeodern, that discovers a more lively relish of the beauties 
of fine writing, than Longinus ; and he has also the merit of being 
himself an excellent, and, in several passages, a truly sublime, wri¬ 
ter. But as his work has been generally considered as a stan¬ 
dard on this subject, it was incumbent on me to give my opi¬ 
nion concerning the benefit to be derived from it. It deserves 
to be consulted, not so much for distinct instruction concerning 
the sublime, as for excellent general ideas concerning beauty in 
writing. 

I return now to the proper and natural idea of the sublime in com¬ 
position. The foundation of it must always be iaid in the nature of 
the object described. Unless it be such an object as, if presented 
to our eyes, if exhibited to ns in reality, would raise ideas of that 
elevating, that awful and magnificent kind, which we call sublime; 
the description, however finely drawn, is not entitled to come under 
this class. This excludes all objects that are merely beautiful, gay, 
or elegant. In the next place, the object must not only, in itself, 
be sublime, but it must be set before us in such a light as is most 
proper tb give ns a clear and full impression of it; it must be de¬ 
scribed with strength, with conciseness, and simplicity. This de¬ 
pends, principally, upon the lively impression which the poet, or 
Orator, has of the object which he exhibits ; and upon his being 
deeply affected, and warmed, by the sublime idea which he would 
convey. If his own feeling be languid, he can never inspire us 
with any strong emotion. Instances, which are extremely neces¬ 
sary on this subject, will clearly shew the importance of all the 


requisites Which I have just now mentioned. 

it is, generally spfeakitig, among the most ancient authors, that 
we are to look for the most striking instances of the sublime. I 
am inclined to think, that the early ages of the world, and the 
rude unimpia^d state of society, are peculiarly favourable to 
strong -(potions of sublimity. The genius of men is then 


much 


I to admiration and astoqishmen fc. Meeting with many 


object#, W them new arid strange, their imagination is kept glow- 
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ng, and their passions are often laised to the utmost. They think, 
and express themselves boldJiy, and without restraint. In the pro- 
greas of society, (he genius ii^d manners of men undergo a change; 
more favourable to accuracy, than to strengtli or sublimity. 

0| all writings, ancient or modern, the Sacred Scriptures afford 
us the higher instances of the sublime. The descriptions of the 
Deity, in thife^i are wonderfully noble ; both from the grandeur of 
the object, and the manner of representing it. What an assemblage, 
for instance, of awful and, sublime ideas is presented to us, in 
that passage of the eighteenth Psalm, where an appearance of the 
Almighty is described ? * In my distress I called upon 'the Lord ; 
he heard my voice out of'his temple, and my cry came before him. 
Then the earth shook and trembled ; the foundations also of the 
hills were moved; because he was wroth. He bowled the heavens 
and came down, and darkness was under his feet; and he did ride 
upon a cherub, and did fly; yea, he did fly upon the wings of 
the wind. He made darkness his secret place ; his pavilion round 
about him were dark w'aters, and thick clouds of the sky/ Here, 
agreeably to the principles established in the last Lecture, we see, 
with what propriety and success the circumstances of darkness 
anti terror are applied^for heightening the sublime. So, also, the 
prophet Habakkuk, in a similar passage; ‘He stood, and mea¬ 
sured the t%rth; hb beheld, and drove asunder the nations. The 
everlasting mountains we1"e scattered; the perpetual hills did bow 
liis ways are everlasting- The mountains saw thee; and they 
trembled. The overflowing of the water passed by. The deep ut 
tered hie voice and lifted up his hands on high.* 

The noted instance, given by Longinus, from Moses, ‘ God said. 
Let there be light; and there was light ;* is not liable to the cen 
sure which I passed on some of his instances, of being foreign to 
the subject. It belongs to the true sublime ; and the sublimity of 
it arises from the strong conception it gives, of an exertion of 
power, protyucing its effect with the utmost speed and facility. A 
thought of the same kind is magnificently amplified in the follow¬ 
ing passage of Isaiah (chap. xliv. 24, 27, 28); ‘ Thus saitli the 
Lord, thy Redeemer, and he that formed thee from the womb : I 
am the Lord that maketh all things, that stretcheth forth the 
heavens alone, that spreadoth abroad the earth by myself— 
that saith to the deep. Be dry, and I will dry up thy rivers ; 
that saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shall perform 
all my pleasure: even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built; 
and to the temple^ Thy foundation shall be laid.’ There is a 
passage in the Psalms, which deserves to be mentioned under 
this head ; ‘ God,* says the Psalmist, ‘ stilleth the noise of the seas, 
the noise of their waves, and t^e tumults of the people.* The joining 
together two such grand objects, as the raging of the waters, and 

n 2 
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tlie tumults of the |jeople, between w'hicb there is so ranch resem 
blance as to form a very natural association in the fancy, and the 
/^presenting them^both as subject, at one moment, to the com¬ 
mand of God, produces a noble effect. 

Homer is a poet, who, in all ages, and by all critics, has been 
greatly admired for s|.blimity; and he owes much of||li.i6 grandeur 
to that native and dhaffected simplicity which chflitcterizes his 
manner. His descriptions of hosts engaging; the animation, the 
fire, and rapidity, which he throws into his battles, present to every 
reader of the Iliad, frequent instances of sublime writing. His 
introduction of the gods, tends often to heighten, in a high degree, 
the majesty of his warlike scenes. Hence Longinus bestows such 
high and’^ust commendations on that passage, in the fifteenth 
book of the Iliad, where Neptune, when preparing to issue forth 
into the engagement, is described as shaking the mountains with 
his steps, and driving his chariot along the ocean. Minerva, arming 
herself for fight in the fifth book ; and Apollo, in the fifteenth, lead¬ 
ing on the Trojans, and flashing terror with his aegis on the face 
of the Greeks; are similar instances of great sublimity added to 
the description of battles, by the appearances of those celestial 
beings: In the twentieth book, where all the gods take part in the 
engagement, according as they severally favour either the Grecians 
or the Trojans, the poet’s genius is signally displayed, and the de¬ 
scription rises into the most awful magnificence. All nature is 
represented as in commotion. Jupiter thunders in the heavens; 
Neptune strikes the earth with his trident; the ships, the city, and 
the mountains shake; the earth trembles to its centre; Pinto 
starts from his throne, in dread lest the secrets of the infernal re¬ 
gion should be laid open to the views of mortals. The passage is 
w orthy of being inserted. 

A wrap iib9' 8/itXov 'OXvfiTrioi ?}Xw0ov 

S' ""Eptc Kparep}), Xaotrcrooc' am 8* *AQrjpirij,^ 

\ve fV *Apijc feTfpwOfv, IpsfivTf \alXam Icroc,— 
nig afKporepsg pdicapeg Oeol Srpvt'orreg, 

Svfij3aXoVf Iv 5* dvroig eptSa jSiapHav* 

Aeirop S' iiSpovT^m iran/p AvSpijp Oiwv re 
'Y\I/66€%\ avrdp iv^pOe XtoanSduiv iriva^e 
VaXav aTTfipetrif/v, Spsu/p r aiTTitva K&priva. 

UdvTtg c* IfftrdopTO noSsg TroXviriSaK^^'lSTjc, 

Kat Kopv^ai, TpA(»iV re 7roXic> icmi vijig 
*ESSti<T\ p S* ifirivipQep &va^ *AiSv>vtvgf 

Aiiaag I* Ik 9porB aXro, kuI tax^' VtTtEpih 
Taiav vHppif^HB J3o(THSnm> irorrlx^ojPf 
Oijcla OprfToi^yt tea) adai'drotfri 
^pepSaXky kvpih$^pray rfi re arwyeferat 0eoi 7ctp^ 

Thtrnog apa Krvmg Uspro 9^t7>p Spici ^vpe.opnop>* 

IiAAD, XX.47, &e. 


^ But wtoeu the powers dofsCfTvjliiH.r svreli’d ibe 
Thea turimU rose, fitTce and paV^ adrit*ht ^ 
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'rhe works of Ossiau (as 1 liave elsewhere slfevvn) abound with 
examples of the sublime. Th'ji subjects of which that author treats^ 
and the manner in which he writes, are particularly favourable to 
it. He possesses all the plain and venerable manner of the ancient 
times. He dems in no superfluous or gaudy ornaments; but 
throws fortiii^jil images with a rapid conciseness, which enables 
them to strike the mind with the greatest force. Among poets of 
more polished times, we are to look for the graces of correct will¬ 
ing, for just proportion of parts, and skilfully-conducted narration. 
In the midst of smiling scenery and pleasurablp themes, ’the gay 
and the beautiful will appear, undoubtedly, to more advantage, 
iiut amidst the rude scenes of nature and of society, such as 
Ossiiin describes; anddst rocks, and torrents, and whirlwinds, 
and battles, dwells tlie sublime; and naturally associates itself 
with that grave and solemn spirit w'hich distinguishes the author 
of Fingal. ‘As autumn’s dark storms pour from two echoing hills, 
so towards each other approached the heroes. As tw^o dark streams 
from high rocks meet and mix, and roar on the plain : loud, rough, 
and dark, in battle, met Lochlin and Inisfail; chief mixed his 
strokes with cliief, and man with man! Steel clanging sounded on 
steel. Helmets aie cleft on high; blood bursts, and smokes around. 
As ih e tronl^led noii»e of the ocean when roll the waves on high; 
as the last peal of the thunder of litaven ; such is the noise of bat¬ 
tle. The groan of the people spread over the hills. It was like 
the thunder of night, when the cloud burst on Cona, and a thbu- 
.svind ghosts shriek at once on tlie liollow wind.’ Never were images 
of more awful sublimity employed to heighten tlie-terror of battle. 


]Vow throuj^'b thr tromhruii;* IVlinerva rails, 

Ami now she tbiHidvrs froin the Grecian walis. 
lilurs i>*ix bin Troy. «en’nr 

III teruprstH, auU a oTcloirlw ; 

Now tlwousTh uicb IVolun heart be tViry pours, 4: 
Whh voieevUiviiu^, (roHi ilion*5 topmost towers,— 
Above, the Sir:^ of G.nU thuuder rolls, 

Aiul peats on poabt rtub>u!>!od rend tlu^ poles. 

Beneath, the sorot litouiol, 

The forestJi wave, the niounrabis /;,ou ;U’oinKl; 

Thron^'b ail lier shminitfcj treinoK: BiaV woods, 

And from their tources boil her ViUhJitmI floods. 

IVoy's turre^is totter on tlie rockiMi^ 

And the tofesbl inivies beat the iKdvm^ main. 

Deep hi the disuaal region of the dead, 

Th’ infen«il liionareb reatbi his horrid hirad, 

Leapt from lus tbrooe, lest Neptuue'H arms TshovibJ my 
Hito dtU’k dorabiioHs <>p;aii to the day ; 

And pour hi oa Pbito's drear abodes, 

Abliorrhi by aa a and dreadfal evb* to "’odj?. 

2 Siu:h war?-^ tb’ inir?-'ortaLs borror« rend 

I'lic worSdb^ v..vk: eoAC'ive, ViUjU liie couteud. 
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I have produced* these instances, in order to demonstrate that 
VJonciseBess and simplicity are essenW to sublime writing. Sim¬ 
plicity, I place in opposition to studied and profuse ornament; 
and conciseness, to superfluous expression. The reason why a 
defect, either in conciseness or simplicity, is hurtful in a peculiar 
manner to the subliMe, I shall endeavour to explMU. The emo¬ 
tion occasioned in the mind by some great or noble object, raises 
it considerably above its ordinaiy pitch. A sort of enthusiasm is 
produced, extremely agreeable while it lasts j but from which the 
mind is tending every moment to fall down into its ordihary situa¬ 
tion. Now, when an author has’ brought us, or is attempting to 
bring usi into this state, if he multiplies words unnecessarily, if he 
decks the sublime object which he presents to us, round and 
round, with glittering ornaments; nay, if he throws in any one 
decoration that sinks in the least below the capital image, that 
moment he alters the key; he relaxes the tension of the mind; 
the strength of the feeling is emasculated; the beautiful may re¬ 
main, but the sublime is gone.—^When Julius Caasar said to the 
pilot who was afraid to put to sea with him in a storm, ‘Quid 
times ? CsBsarem vehis we are. struck with the daring; maanani- 
mity of one relying with such confidence on his cause and his for¬ 
tune. These few words coiivey every thing nacessary to give us 
the impression full. Lucan resolved to amplify and adorn the 
thought. Observe how, every time he twists it round, it departs 
farther from the sublime, till it end at last in tumid declamation. 

Sperne miaae, inquit, pelagi, vcntoque furenli 
Traide einuin: Italiam, bi, ctelo auctorc, recusas, 

Me, pete. Sola tibi causa base c»t justa iimoris 
Victoreni non nfiasc tuum ^ quern numina nuuquaiu 
Dcstituunt ; de quo male tunc Fortuna merctiir 
Cum post vota renit. Median perrumpe procellas 
Tuteld secure mea. Cceli iste fretique 
Non puppis nosirte labor cst. Hanc Cicsarc pressam 
A fiuctu defeudet onus *, nam prodcrit uudb 
Iste ratis —Quid tanta stracre p^tnr 

Ignoras ? quserit pela^fi cwlique tuuiultu 
H Quid pracstet fortuua mihi.* Pharb. v. 578. 


• But Ctt'sar still superior to distress, 

Fearless, and coniuleut of sure success, 

Thus to the pilot loud —The seas despise, 

Andihe vain threat’ninp of tbc noisy skies : 
Thoug^h gods deny tbee yon Ausonian strand. 

Yet go, I chai^ you, go, at my emnmand. 

Thy ignorance alone can cause tby fears, 

Tliou kuow’st not what a freight tby vess<%lj«an} j 
Thou know’st not I am he to whom ’tis given. 
Never to want the care of watchfal heaven, 
il^dient fortune waits my humble thrid), 

Ulld, jalways ready, comes before I call. 
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Oil account of the great importance of simplicity and concise¬ 
ness, I conceive rhyme, in English verse, to be, if not inconsistent 
with the sublime, at least very unfavourable to it. The coij- 
strained elegance of this kind of verse, and ^udied smoothness 
of the sounds, answering regularly to each other at tlie end of the 
line, though: they be quite consistent with gentle emotions, yet 
weaken the native force of sublimity; besi<|6s;that tlie superfluous 
words which the poet is often obliged to introduce, in order to fd! 
up the rhyme, tend farther to enfeeble it. Homer’s description of 
the nod of Jupiter, as shaking tlje heavens, has been admired in 
all ages, as highly sublime. Literally translated, it mm thus: 

‘ He spoke, and bending his sable brows, gave the awful nod j while 
he shook the celestiaMocks of bis immortal liead, all Olympus was 
shaken.* Mr. Pope translates it thus : 

He spoke j and awful bends hip sakle brows. 

Shakes his ambrosial curls, and ir^vos tb^^nod. 

The stamp of fate, and sanction of a (5od. 

High heaven with trembling the dread signal took. 

And all Olympus to its centre shook. 

The image is spread out, and attempted to be beautified; but it 
is, in truth, weakened. The third line—‘The stamp of fate, and 
sanction of a God,* is merely expletive; and introduced for no 
other reason but to fill up the rhyme; for it interrupts the de¬ 
scription, ^nd clogs the image. For the same reason, out of mere 
compliance with the rhj^ne, Jupiter is represented as shaking his 
locks before he gives the nod ;—* Shakes his ambrosial curls, and 
gives the nod,* which is trifling and without meaning. Whereas, 
in the original, the hair of his head shaken, is the effect of 
his nod, and makes a happy picturesque circumstance in the 
description.* 

The boldness, freedom, and variety of our blank verse, is iufi 
nitely more favourable than rhyme, to all kinds of sublime poetry. 
The fullest proof of this is afforded by Milton; an author whose 
genius led him eminently to the sublime. The whole first and 
second books of Pai^ise Lost, are continued instances of it. Take 
only for an example, the following noted description of Satan after 
his fail, appearing at the head of tlie inferntd hosts :— 

lx;t winds, and »i*as, laud w’ars at fr««doin wage, 

And waste upon thcmsalves their empfy rage j 
A stranger, mightier demon is thy friend. 

Thou, and thy bark, on Caesar’s fate depend. 

Tliou stand’s! amazed to view this dreadful scene. 

And wonder’st what the Gads and FotTune mean ^ 

But artfully their bounties thus they raise!, 

A.nd from my danger arrogate new praise; 

Amidrt the fears of death they bid me live. 

And still enhance what they are sure to give.*. BewS' 

* Sec W(d>b, on the Beauties of JPoeiry. 
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. . He, above the rest. 

In fihape ^xid gooture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower : his Iona had not y<»t lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear'd 
Less tbah archangel min’d, and the excess* 

Of glory obscured: As when the sun, new risen, 

I.ooks through horizontal misty air, 

St»om of his beams; or, from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight slieds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
P(‘r()lexe8 monarchs. Darken’d so, yet shone 
Alaove them all. th’ Archangel. . 

Here concur a variety of sources of the sublime; tlic principal 
object eminently great; a high superior nature, fallen indeed, but 
erecting itself against distress ; the grandeur of the principal ob¬ 
ject heightened, by associating it with so noble an idea as that of 
the sun suffering an eclipse; this picture shaded with all those 
images of change and trouble, of darkness and terror, which coin¬ 
cide so finely with the sublime emotion; and the whole expressed 
in a style and versification, easy, natural, and simple, l)ut mag 
nificent. 

1 have spoken of simplicity and conciseness as essential to sub¬ 
lime writing. In my general description of it, I mentioned 
strength as another necessary requisite. The slrengtli id descrip¬ 
tion arises, in a great measure, from a simple epneisenyss; bid it 
supposes also something more; namely, a.proper choice of circum¬ 
stances in the description, so as to exhibit the object in its full 
and most striking point of view. For every object has several 
faces, so to speak, by which it may be ]>rfcscnteil to us, according 
to the circumstances with which we surround it; and it will ap¬ 
pear eminently sublime, or not, in proportion as all these circum 
stances are happily chosen, and of a sublime kind. Here lies the 
great art of the writer; and, indeed, the great difficulty of sub¬ 
lime description. If the description be too general, and divestiul 
of circumstances, the object appears in a faint light; it makes 
feeble impression, or no impression at all, on the reader. At the 
same time, if any trivial or improper circumstances are mingled, 
the whole is degraded. 

A storm or tempest, for instance, is a sublime object in nature. 
But, to render it sublime in description, it is not enough, either to 
give us mere general expressions concerning the violence of liu,'. 
tempest, or to describe its common vulgar effects, in ovorthrowmg 
trees and houses. It must be painted with such circumslanc(:s as 
fill the mind with great and awful ideas. This is very happily doiu? 
by Virgil, in the following passage : 

Ipse nimborum in nniitR, corused 

dextrfi •, <iiio umxima ntotti 
Tf! r8ts|jr«»uUi fugcie fera.^ j ct mortal ia corda 
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Per pcntcs liiiiutliH stravit pavor; IHo flagraati 

Aut Atho, aut Rliodopen, aut alia Cerauiiiii tclo 
—Geohg. i. 

Every circumstance in this noble description is the production of 
an iniaginalion heated and astonished with the grandeur of the ob¬ 
ject. if there be any defect, it is in the words immediately follow¬ 
ing those 1 have quoted; ^ Ingeminant Austri, et denslssimus im- 
ber where the transition is made too hastily, I am afraid, from 
the preceding sublime images, to a thick shower, and the blowing 
of the south wind ; and shews how difficult it frequently is, to de¬ 
scend with grace, without seeming to fall. . 

The high importance of the rule which I have been now giving 
concerning the proper choice of circumstances, when description 
is meant to be sublime, seems to me not to have been sufficiently 
attended to. It has, however, such a foundation in nature as ren- 
dt'rs the least deflexion from it fixtal. Wlien a wTiter is aiming at 
the beautiful only, liis descriptions may have improprieties in them, 
and yet be beautiful still. Some trivial, or misjudged, circum- 
slances can be overlooked by the reader ; tliey make only the dif¬ 
ference of more or less; the gay, or pleasing emotimx, which he 
has raised, subsists still. But the case is quite different with 
the sublime. There, one tnfling circumstance, one mean idea, is 
suflicicnt*to destroy the whole charm. This is owing to the na¬ 
ture of the emotion aijhed at by sublime description, which ad¬ 
mits of no mediocrity, and cannot subsist in a middle state; but 
must either highly transport us, or, if unsuccessful in the execu¬ 
tion, leave us greatly disgusted, and displeased. We attempt to 
rise along with the writer; the imagination is awakened, and put 
u])on the stretch ; but it requires to be supported; and if, in the 
midst of its efforts, you desert it unexpectedly, down it comes, 
with a painful shock. When Milton, in his battle of the angels, 
describes them as tearing up the mountains, and throwing them at 
one another ; there are, in his description, as Mr. Addison has ob¬ 
served, no circumstj^ices, but wffiat are properly sublime:— 


^ The Father of the Gods bis glory shrouds, 
Involved in tempests, and u night of clouds' 

And from the middle darkness flushing' out, 

By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 

Eartl. fe:*js tlie motions of her angary God, 

Her entrails tremble, and her mouritaiim uod, 

And tlying beasts iu forests seek abode. 

horror every human breast ^ 

Their pride is humbled, and their fears coufoss’d; 
While he from hiqh his rolling* llmuder throws. 
And fires the nmuntains with repeated blows ; 

The rocks are i'lom their oM foiuiclutions reid , 
Th:^ Wind?’ Vc-hiuble, ;iud (he luiiii- 
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From tiieir jfouBdations loosening to aod fro. 

They pluck tke seated bills, with all their load. 

Rocks, waters, woods •, and by the shaggy tops 
VpUftii^, bore them in their hands.——> 

Whereas Claudian, in a fragment upon the wars of the giants, has 
contrived to render this idea of their throwing the mountains, 
which is in itself so grand, burlesque and ridiculous; by this 
single circumstance, of one of his giants with the mountain Ida 
upon his shoulders, and a river, which flowed from the mountain, 
running down along the giant^s back, as he held it up in that 
posture. There is a description too in Virgil, “which I think is cen¬ 
surable, though more slightly, in this respect. It is that of the 
burning mountain .®tna ; a subject certainly very proper to be 
worked up by the poet into a sublime description : 

— Horridcifi juxta touat iEtna rainis j 
Interduraque atram prorumpit ad aethera nubcra. 

Turbine fumautein picco, et candente favilld j 
AttoUitqne globos flammaruin, ct sldera lambit. 

Interdum scopulos, avulsaquc viscera moutig 

ErigU eructans, liquefactaqne saxa sub uiiras 

Cum gemitn gloraerat fuudoque exoestuat iroo.*—-iEN. iii. 571. 

Here, after several magnificent images, the poet Concludes with 
personifying the mountain under this figure, ^ eructans viscera cum 
gemitu/ belching up its bowels with a groan ; which, by likening 
the mountain to a sick, or drunk, person, degrades the'majesty of 
the description. It is to no purpose to tell us, that the poet here 
alludes to the fable of the giant Enceladus lying under mount 
jEtna; and that he supposes his motions and tossings to have 
occasioned the fiery eniptions. He intended the description of a 
sublime object; and the natural ideas raised by a burning moun¬ 
tain are infinitely more lofty than the belchings of any giant, how 
huge soever. The debasing eflect of th% idea which is here present¬ 
ed, will appear in a stronger light, by seeing what figure it makes in 
a poem of Sit Richard Blackmore’s, who, through a monstrous per¬ 
versity of taste, had chosen this for the capital circumstance in his 
description, and thereby (’is Dr. Arbuthnot hiimorously observes, 
in his Treatise on the Art of Sinking) had represented the moun¬ 
tain as in a fit of the cholic:— 


• The port capacious, and secure from wind, 

1 s to the foot of thandVing’ JStaa join’d j 
By turns a pitchy cloud she rolls on high, 

By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, 

And flakes of mounting flames that lick the sky. 

Oft from her bowels massy rocks are thrown. 

And shiver’d by the force, come picce-incal down r 
Oft liquid lakes of burning sulphur flow, 

Fed from the Utiry springs that boil below. IBlyDEW. 

In this riani^uou of Dryden’s, the debasing circumstance to which I object in the 
original, is, with propriety, omitted. 
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jEtnA) and all the bnrning otoantaina, find 
Their kindled stores with inbred storms of Vind 
Blown up to and roaring out^ complain. 

As tom with inward gpripes and torturing pain; 

Labouring, they cast their dreadful vomit round, 

And with their melted bowels spread the ground. 

Such instances shew how much the sublime depends upon a just 
selection of circumstances; and with how great care every circum¬ 
stance must be avoided, which, by bordering in the least upon the 
mean, or even upon the gay or the trifling, alters the tone of the 
emotion. 

If it shall now be inquired, what are the proper sources of the 
sublime? my answer is, that they are to be looked for every 
where in nature. It is not by hunting after tropes and figures, 
and rhetorical assistances, that we can expect to produce it. No: 
it stands clear for the most part of these laboured refinements of 
art. It must come unsought, if it comes at all; and be the natu¬ 
ral oflPspring bf a strong imagination. 

Etit Dcub iu nobis j agitante caleBCimus illo. 

Wherever a great and awful object is presented in nature, or a 
very magnanimous and exalted affection of the human mind is 
displayed ; thence, if you can catch the impression strongly, and 
exhibit rl warm*and glowing, you may draw the sublime. These 
are its only proper sources. In judging of any striking beauty in 
composition, whether it is, or is not, to be referred to this class, 
we must attend to the nature of the emotion which it raises; and 
only, if it be of that elevating, solemn, and awful kind, whicli 
distinguishes this feeling, we can pronounce it sublime. 

From the account which I have given of the nature of the sub¬ 
lime, it clearly follows, that it is an emotion which can never be long 
protracted. < The mind, by no force of genius, can be kept, for any 
considerable time, so far raised above its common tone; but will, 
of course, relax into its ordinary situation. Neither are the abili¬ 
ties of any human WTiter sufficient to furnish a long continuation 
of uninterrupted sublime ideas. The utmost we can expect is, 
that this fire of imagination should sometimes flash upon us like 
lightmng from heaven, and then disappear. In Homer and Milton, 
this effulgence of genius breaks forth more frequently, and with 
greater lustre, than in most authors. Shakspeare also rises often 
into the true sublime. But no author whatever is sublime through- 
out. Some, indeed, there are, who, by a strength and dignity in their 
conceptions, and a current of high ideas that runs through their 
whole composition, preserve the reader’s mind always in a tone 
nearly • allied to the sublime; for which reason they may, in a 
limited sen.se, merit the name of continued sublime writers; and 
in this class we may justly place Demosthenes and Plato. 
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As; for what is called the subiiuie style, it is, for the most part, a 
very bad one ; and has no relation whatever to the real sublime. 
Persons .are apt to^imagine, that magnificent words, accumulated 
epitliets, and a certain swelling kind of expression, by rising above 
what is usual or vulgar, contributes to, or even forms, the sublinu'. 
Nothing can be more false. In all the instances of sublime writ 
ing, which I have given, nothing of this kind appears. * God said. 
Let there be light, and there was light.’ This is striking and .suIh 
lime. But put it into what is commonly called the sublime style : 
* The Sovereign Arbiter of nature, by the potent energy of a single 
word, coilimanded the light to existand, as Boileau has well 
observed, the style indeed is raised, but the thought is fallen. In 
genend, in all good writing, the .sublime lies in the thought, not in 
the words ; and when the thought is truly noble, it woll, for lln^ 
most part, clothe itself in a native dignity of language. The stih- 
lime, indeed, rejects mean, low, or trivial expressions ; but it is 
equally an enemy to .such us are turgid. The main secret of being 
sublime, is to say great things in few and plain words. It will bo 
found to hold, without exception, that the most sublime authors an*, 
the simplest in their style; and wherever you find a writer, w!u> 
atiects a more than ordinary pomp and parade of words, and is 
always endeavouring to magnify his subject by epithets, there you 
may immediately .suspect, that, feeble in sentimeiit, be is studynn; 
to support himself by mere expression. 

The same unfavourable judgment we must pass on all that 
laboured apparatus with which some writers introduce a pass.ine, 
or description, which they intend shall be sublime; calling on 
their readers to attend, invoking their muse, or breaking I'orth iniu 
general, unmeaning, exclamations, concerning the greatness, t(uri- 
bleness, or majesty of the object, which the/are to describe. Mr. 
Addison, in his Campaign, has fallen into an error of this kind, 
when about to describe the battle of Blenheim : 

But O! my Muse, Tvliat nnmbcrf^ wilf fhou find 
To the furioufi troops in baUle join’d ? 

Methiuks, 1 hear the druiUH tumuUuous 

Tlie victor’s shouts, aiid dying groans ooiitbuad^ 

Introductions of this kind, are a forced attempt in a writer' b> 
spur up himself, and his reader, when he finds his imaginaiir.a 
begin to flag. It is like taking artificial spirits in order to sup[dy 
the want of such as are natural. By this observation, however, f 
do not mean to pass a general censure on Mr. Addi,son’s Campaign, 
wliich, in several places, is far from wanting merit; and, in parti¬ 
cular, the noted compari.son of his hero to the angel w'ho rides in 
the wbiflw'ind and directs the storm, is a truly sublirne image. 

The faults opposite to the sublime are chiefly two; the frigid, 
asid the bomlnrst. Tiie frigid consists, in degrading an object, or 
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which is sublime in itself, by our mean conception of 
It; or by our weak, low, and childish descrij^tion of it. This be¬ 
trays entire absence, or at least great poverty, of genius. Of tliis 
there are abundance of examples, and these commented upon with 
much humour, in the treatise on the Art of Sinking, in Dean 
Swift’s works; the instances taken cliiefly from Sir Ricluird Black- 
more. Cue of these I had occasion already to give, in relation to 
Mount ./Etna, and it were needless to produce any more.—The 
oombast lies, in forcing an ordinary or trivial object out of its 
rank, and endeavouring to raise it into the sublime ; or, in attempt¬ 
ing to exalt a sublime object beyond all natural and •reasonable 
bounds. Into this error, which is hut too common, writers of 
genius may sometimes fall, by unluckily losing sight of the. true 
point of the sublime. This is also called fustian, or rant. Shuk- 
speare, a great but incorrect genius, is not unexceptionable here. 
Dryden and Lee, in their tragedies, abound with it. 

Thus fur of the sublime; of which I have treated fully, because 
it is so capital an excellency in tine writing, and because clear and 
precise ideas on this head are, as far as I know, not to be met 
iiii in critical writers. 

Before I conclude this Lecture, there is one observatian which 1 
choose to make at this time; I shall make it once for all, and hope 
it will bt* afteiw'trd remembered. ' It is with respect to the in¬ 
stances of faults, or ratlter blemishes and imperfections, which, as 1 
liavo done in this Lecture, I shall hereafter continue to lake, when 
1 can, from writers of reputation. 1 have not the least intention 
tiu reby to disparage their character in the general. 1 shall have 
oilier occasions of doing equal justice to their beauties. But it is 
no reflection on any human performance, that it is not absolutely 
perfect. The task would be much easier for me, to collect instances 
of faults from bad writers. But they would draw no attention, 
when quoted from books which nobody reads. And I conceive, 
that the method which 1 follow, will contribute more to make the 
best authors be read with pleasure, when one properly distinguislics 
their beauties from their faults; and is led to imitate and admire 
only what is worthy of imitation and admiration. 


LECTURE V. 

BEAUTY, AND OTHER PLEASURES OF TASTE. 

As sublimity constitutes a particular character of composition, 
and forms one of the highest excellences of eloquence and of 
poetry, it was proper to treat of it at some leiig'th. It will not be 
rtfc'essary to discuss so particularly all the other pleasures that 
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arise from tsuite, as some of them have less relation to onr main 
subject. On bfjauty only I shall make several observations, both 
afe the subject is curious, and as it tends to improve taste, and 
to discover the foundation of several of the graces of description 
and of poetry.* 

Beauty, next to sublimity, affords, beyond doubt, the highest 
pleasure to the imagination. The emotion which it raises, is very 
distinguishable from that of sublimity. It is of a calmer kind; 
more gentle and soothing; does not elevate the mind so much, 
but produces an agreeable serenity. Sublimity raises a feeling, too 
violent, as' I shewed,..to Be lasting; the pleasure arising from beauty 
admits of longer continuance. It extends also to a much greater 
variety of objects than sublimity; to a variety indeed so great, 
that the feelings which beautiful objects produce, difier considera¬ 
bly, not in degree only, but also in kind, from one another. Hence, 
no word in the language is used in a more v^ague signification than 
beauty. It is applied to almost every external object that pleases 
the eye, or the ear; to a great number of the graces of writing; to 
many dispositions of the mind; nay, to several objects of mere 
abstract science. We talk currently of a beautiful tree or flower; 
a beautiful poem ; a beautiful character; and a beautiful theorem 
in mathematics. 

Hence we may easily perceive, that among so‘great a‘variety of 
objects, to find out some one quality in wfhich they all agree, and 
which is the foundation of that agreeable sensation they all raise, 
must be a very difficult, if not, more probably, a vain attempt. 
Objects, denominated beautiful, are so different, as to please, not 
in virtue of any one quality common to them all, but by means of 
several different principles in human nature. The agreeable emo¬ 
tion which they all raise, is somewhat of the same nature; and, 
therefore, has the common name of beauty given to it; but it is 
raised by different causes. 

Hypotheses, however, have been framed by ingenious men, for 
assigning the fundamental quality of beauty in all, objects. In 
particular, uniformity amidst variety, has been insi^fed on as this 
fundamental quality. For the beauty of many figures, I admit 
that this accounts in a satisfactory manner. But when wq -^ndea- 
vour to apply this principle to beautiful objects of some otheir kind, 
as to colour, for instance, or motion, we shall soon find that it has 
no place. And even in external figured objects, it does not hold 
that their beauty is in proportion to their mixture -#*f variety with 
uniformity; seeing many please us as highly beautiful, w^hich have 


* Sec IIixtc|^B^i:L''8 Inquiry canueming Bc^iuty aud Virtue.—Gerard ou •Taste, chap, 
iii. i.|t»quiry the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful.—Elements of 
CriticiiHB, Spectator, vol. ri.—Easay on the Fleaaumi of Taste. 
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aimoBt no varioty at all; and others^ wkichare various to a^gree 
of intricacy. Laying Bystemg of this kind, therefore, aside, what 
I now propose is, to give an eimmeration of several,of those 
classes of objects in which beauty most relnarkably appears; 
and to point out, as far as I can, the separate principles of beauty 
in each of them. 

Colour affords, perhaps, the simplest instance of beauty, and 
therefore the fittest to begin with. Here, neither variety, nor uni¬ 
formity, nor any other principle that I know, can be assigned, as 
the foundation of beauty. We can refer it to no other cause but 
the structure of the eye, which determines uj to recewe certain 
modifications of the rays of light with more pleasure than others. 
And we see accordingly, that, as the organ, of sensation varies in 
different persons, they have their different favourite colours* It is 
probable, that association of ideas has influence, in some cases, on 
the pleasure which we receive from colours. Green, for instance, 
may appear more beautiful, by being connected in our ideas with 
rural prospects and scenes ; white, with innocence; blue, with the 
serenity of the sky. Independent of associations of this kind, all 
that we can farther observe concerning colours is, that those chosen 
for beauty are, generally, delicate, rather than glaring. Such are 
those paintings with which nature hath ornamented some of her 
works, and whicli; art strives in vain to imitate; as the feathers of 
several kinds of birds, th<i leaves of flowers, and the fine variation of 
colours exhibited hy the sky at tlie rising and setting of the sun^ 
These present to us the highest instances of the beauty of colour¬ 
ing; and have accordingly been the favourite subjects of poeticul 
description in all countries. 

From colour we proceed to figure, which opens to us forms 
of beauty more complex and diversified. -Regularity first occurs 
to be noticed as a source of beauty. By a regular figure, is meaut, 
one which we perceive to be formed according to some certain rule, 
and not left arbitrary, or loose, in the construction of its parts. 
Thus, a circle, a sqpare, a triangle, or a hexagon, please the eye, 
by their regnliftrity, as beautiful figures. We must not, however, 
conclude, that all figures please in proportion to their regularity; 
or that regularity is the sole, or the chief foundation of beauty in 
figure. On the contrary, a certain graceful variety is found to be a 
much more powerful principle of beauty; and is therefore studied a 
greatdeal more than regularity, in all works that are designed merely 
to please the eye. I am, indeed, inclined to .thiiiliti that “regularity 
appears beautifiii to us, chiefly, if not only, on account of its sug¬ 
gesting the ideas of fitness, propriety, and use, which have always 
a greater^ connexion with orderly and proportioned forms, than 
with those which appear not constructed according to any certain 
rule. It is clear that natulre, who is undoubtedly the most grace- 
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ful artist, hath, in all her ornamental works, pursued variety, with 
an apparent neglect bf regularity. Cabinets, doors, and windows, 
are made after a regular form, in cubes and parallelograms, with ex¬ 
act proportion of parts; and by being so formed they please the eye : 
for this good reason, that, being works of use, they are, by such 
figures, the better suited to the ends for which they were designed. 
But plants, flowers and leaves are full of variety and diversity, A 
straight canal is an insipid figure, in comparison of the meanders of 
rivers. Cones and pyramids are beautiful; but trees growing in 
their natural wildness, are infinitely more beautiful than when 
trimmed into pyramids arid cones. Theapartmeuts of a house must 
be regular in their disposition, for the conveniency of its inhabi¬ 
tants ; but a garden, which is designed merely for beauty, would 
be exceedingly disgusting, if it had as much uniformity and order 
in its parts as a dwelling-house. 

Mr. Hogarth.inhis Analysis of Beauty, has observed, that figures 
bounded by curve lines are, in general, more beautiful than those 
bounded by straight lines and angles. He pitches upon tw^o lines, 
on which, according to him; the beauty of figure principally de¬ 
pends ; and he has illustrated and supported his doctrine, by a 
surprising number of instances. The one is the waving line, or a 
curve, bending backwards and forwards, somewhat in the form of 
the letter S. This he calls the line of beauty,; and s,hews how 
often it is found in shells, flowers, and such other ornamental works 
of nature; as is common also in the figures designed by painters 
and sculptors, for the purpose of decoration. The other line, which 
he calls the line of grace, is the fonner waving curve, twisted 
round some solid body- The curling worm of a common jack is 
one of the instances he gives of it. Twisted pillars, and twisttKi 
horns, also exhibit it. all the instances which he mentions, 
variety plainly appeals to be so material a principle of beauty, that he 
seems not to err much when he defines the art of drawing pleas¬ 
ing forms, to be the art of varying well. For the curve line, scj 
much the favourite of painters, derives, according to him, its clnef 
advantage, from its perpetual bending and variation from the stUF 
regularity of the straight line. 

Motion furnishes another source of beauty, distinct from figure. 
Motion of itself is pleasing; and bodies in motion are ‘ caderis 
paribus," preferred to those in rest. It is, however, only gentle 
motion that belongs to the beautiful ; for, when it is very sw'ilt or 
very forcible, as that of a torrent, it partakes of the sublime. 
The motion of a bird gliding through the air is extremely beauti¬ 
ful ; the swiftness with which lightning darts through the heavens 
is magnificent and astonishing. And here it is proper to observe, 
that the sensations of sublkne and beautiful are not always dis- 
timjuished by very distant boundaries; but are capable, in several 
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instances, of approacliiag towar<WilWtli oUier. Thus, a smooth 
running stream is one of the most beautiful objects in nature : as 
it swells gradually into a great river, the beauti/p|J'^ by degrees, is 
lost in the sublime. A young tree is a beautiful object; a spread¬ 
ing ancient oak, is a venerable and a grand one. The calmness 
of a fine morning is beautiful; the universal stillness of the even¬ 
ing is highly sublime. But to return to the beauty of motion, it 
will be found, i think, to hold very generally, that motion in a 
straight line is not so beautiful as in an undulating waving direc¬ 
tion; and motion upwards is, commonly too, more .agreeable than 
motion downwards. The easy curling motion •of flame and smoke 
may b^nstanccd, as an object singularly agreeable; and here Mr. 
Jlqj^rtns waving line recurs upon us as a principle of beauty. 
That artist observes, very ingeniously, that all the common and 
necessary motions for the business of life are performed by men in 
straight or plain lines; but that all the graceful and ornamental 
movements are made in waving lines; an observation not unworthy 
of being attended to, by all who study the grace of gesture and 
action. 

Though colour, figure, anrl motion, be separate principles of 
beauty; yet in many beautiful objects they all meet, and thereby 
render the beauty both greater and more complex. Thus, in 
flowers, trei»3, animals, we are entertained at once with the delicacy 
of the colour, with the gi'acefulness of the figure, and sometimes 
also with the motion of the object. Although eacli of these pro¬ 
duce a separate agreeable sensation, yet they are of such a similar 
nature, as readily to mix and blend in one general perception of 
beauty, wdiich we ascribe to the whole object as its cause : for beauty 
is always conceived by us as something residing in the object 
which raises the pleasant sensation ; a sort M glory which dwells 
upon, and invests, it. Perhaps the most complete assemblage of 
beautiful objects that can any where be found, is presented by a 
rich natural landscape, where there is a sufficient variety of objects r 
fields in verdure, scattered trees and flowers, running water, and 
animals grazing. If to these be joined some of the productions of 
art which suit such a scene, as a bridge with arches over a river, 
smoke rising from cottages in the midst of trees, and the distant 
view of a fine building seen by the rising sun *, we then enjoy, in 
tlie highest perfection, that ^gay, cheerful, and placid sensation 
which characterizes beauty. To have an eye and a,^;te,ste formed 
for catching the peculiar beauties of such scenes m these, is a 
necessary requisite for all who attempt poetical description. 

The beauty of the human countenance is more complex than 
any that we have yet considered. It includes the beauty of colour, 
arising from the delicate shades of the complexion; and the beauty 
of figure, arising from the lines which form the different features of 
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tliie face. But \he chief liill!F^of the countenance depends upon a 
Hjiysterious exj^e«sion, which it conveys ol' the qualities of the mind; 
of gOod senSl^' o^^^ood humour; of sprightliuess, candour, benevo¬ 
lence, Sciisibili’ty, or other amiable dispositions. How it comes to 
pass, that a certain conformation of features is connected in our 
idea with certain moral qualities; whether we are taught by ih- 
stinct, or by experience, to form this connexion, and to read the 
mind in the countenance; belongs not to us now to inquire, nor is 
indeed easy to resolve. The fact is certain, and acknowledged, 
that what gives the human countenance its most distinguishing 
beauty, is what is called its expression; or an image, which it is 
conceived to shew of internal moral dispositions. # 

This leads us to ol^erve, that there are certain qualities O0the 
mind, which, whether expressed in the countenance, or by words, 
or by actions, always raise in us a feeling similar to that of beauty. 
There are two great classes of moral qualities; one is of the high 
and the great virtues, which require extraordinary eflforts, and turn 
upon dangers and sufferings ; as heroism, magnanimity, contempt of 
pleasures, and contempt of death. Tliese, as I have observed in 
a former Lecture, excite in the spectator an emotion of sublimity 
and grandeur. The other class is generally bf the social virtues, 
and such as are of a softer and gentler kind; as compassion, 
mildness, friendship, and generosity. These raise in the beholder 
a sensation of pleasure, so much akin to that produced by beau¬ 
tiful external objects, that, though of a more dignified nature, it 
may, without impropriety, be classed under the same head. 

A species of beauty, distinct from any I have yet mentioned, 
arises from design or art; or, in other words, from the perception 
of means being adapted to an end; or the parts of any thing being 
well fitted to ansvi^er the design of the whole. When in consider¬ 
ing the structure of a tree or a plant, we observe how all the pafts, 
the roots, the stem, the bark, and the leaves, are suited to the 
growth and nutriment of the whole; much more when we survey 
all the parts and members of a living animal; or when we examine 
any of the curious works of art; such as a clock, a ship, or any 
nice machine; the pleasure which we have in the survey, is wholly 
founded on this sense of beauty. It is altogether different from 
the perception of beauty produced by colour, figure, variety, or 
any of the causes formerly mentidil<I. When I look at a watch, 
for instanceii^^he case of it, if finely engraved, and of curious work¬ 
manship, strikes me as beautiful in the former sense; bright colour, 
exquisite polish, figures finely raised and turned. But when I exa¬ 
mine the spring and the wheels, and praise the beauty of the iii- 
temai machini^p^ niy, pleasure then arises wholly fibm the view 
of that adminilifbiirf^^ which so many various and complicated 
parts are made toiimite for one purpose. 
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. This sense of beauty, in fitness WtJ desigft, lias an extensive 
mfJnence over many of our ideas. It is the fowFidatioji of tl»e 
beauty which we discover in the proportion df doors, windows, 
arches, pillars, and all the orders of architecture. Let the orna¬ 
ments of a building be ever so fine and elegant in themselves, yet 
iif’ they interfere with this sense of fitness and design, they lose 
their beauty, and hurt the eye like disagreeable objects. Twisted 
columns, for instance, are undoubtedl)' ornamental; but as they 
have an appearance of weakness, they always displease when they 
are made use of to support any part of a building that is massy, 
and that seems to recpiire a more substantial prop. We cannot 
look upbn any work whatever, without being led, by a natural 
asj^obiation of ideas, to think of its end andf^esign, and of course 
to examine the propriety of its parts, in relation to this design and 
end. When their propriety is clearly discerned, the work seems 
always to have some beauty; but when there is a total w^ant of 
propriety, it never fails of appearing deformed. Our sense of fit¬ 
ness and design, therefore, is so powerful, and holds so high a 
rank among our perceptions, as to regulate, in a great measure, 
our other ide^as of beauty : an observation which 1 the rather make, 
as it is of the utmolt importance, that all who study composition 
should car^ully attend to it. For in an epic poem, a history, an 
oration, or any work of jfenius, we always require, as we do in 
other works, a fitness, or adjustment of means, to the end which 
the author is supposed to have in view. Let his descriptions be 
ever so rich, or his figures ever so elegant, yet if they are out of place, 
if they are not proper parts of that whole, if they suit not the main 
design, they lose all their beauty ; nay, from beauties they are con¬ 
verted into deformities. Such power has our sense of fitness and 
congrulty, to produce a total transformation an object whose 
appearance otherwise would have been beautiful. 

After having mentioned so many various species of beauty, it 
now only remains to take notice of beauty as it is applied to writ¬ 
ing or discourse; a term commonly used in a sense altogetlier loose 
and undetermined. For it is applied to all that pleads, either in 
style or in sentiment, from whatever principle that pleasure fiows; 
and a beautiful poem or oration means, in common language, no 
other than a good one, or one well composed. In this sense, it is 
plain, the word is altogether l^efinite, and points at no particular 
species or kind of beauty. There is, however, anothil^ense, some¬ 
what more definite, in which beauty of writing characterizes a par¬ 
ticular manner; when it is used to signify a certain grace and 
amenity, in the turn either of style or sentiment, for which some 
authors have been peculiarly distinguished. In this Sense, it de¬ 
notes a manner neither remarkably sublime, nor vehemently pas¬ 
sionate,, nor uncommonly sparkling; but such as raises in the 
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reader an emotion of the gentle placid kind, similar to what is raised 
X)j the contemplation of beautiful objects in nature; which neither 
lifts tlie mind very high, nor agitates it very much, but diffuses 
over the imagination an agreeable and pleasing serenity. Mr. 
Addison is a writer altogether of this character; and is one of the 
most proper and precise examples that can be given of it. Fene- 
ion, the author of the Adventures of Teiemachus, may be given as 
another example. Virgil too, though very capable of rising on 
occasions into the sublime, yet, in his general manner, is distin- 
guished'by the chgiracter of beauty and grace, rather than of sub¬ 
limity. Among orators, Cicero has more of the beautiful than 
Demosthenes, whose genius led him wholly towards vehemence 
and strength. 

This much it is sufficient to have said upon the subject of beauty. 
We have traced it through a variety of forms; as next to subli¬ 
mity, it is the most copious source of the pleasures of taste; and 
as the consideration of the different appearances, and principles of 
beauty, tends to the improvement of taste in many subjects. 

But it is not only by appearing under the forms of sublime or 
beautiful, that objects delight the imagination. From several 
other principles, also, they derive their powef of giving it pleasure. 

Kovelty, for instance, has'been mentioned by Mr. 4cidisou, and 
by eveiy writer on this subject. An object which has no merit to 
recommend it, except its being uncommon or new, by means of 
this quality alone, produces in the mind a vivid and an agreeable 
emotion. Hence tliat passion of curiosity, which prevails so gene¬ 
rally among mankind. Objects and ideas which have been long 
familiar, make too faint an impression to give an agreeable exercise 
to our faculties. New and strange objects rouse the mind from 
its dormant state/by giving it a quick and pleasing impulse. Hence, 
in a great measure, the entertainment afforded us by fiction and 
romance. The emotion raised by novelty is of a more lively and pun¬ 
gent natuic than that produced by beauty; much shorter in its con¬ 
tinuance. For if the object have in itself no charms to hold our at¬ 
tention, the shining gloss thrown upon it by novelty soon wears ofi’. 

Besides novelty, imitation is another source of pleasure to taste. 
This gives rise,to what Mr. Addison terms, the secondary pleasures 
of imagination; which form,doubjfess, a very extensive class. For 
all imitation affords some pleasure f not only the imitation of beau¬ 
tiful or great objects, by recalling the original ideas of beauty or 
grandeur which such objects themselves exhibited; but even objects 
which have neither beauty nor grandeur, nay, some which are terri¬ 
ble or deformed, please us in a secondary or represented view. 

The piii^ures of melody and harmony belong also to taste. 
There is h"6'agreeable sensation we receive eitfier, from beauty or 
subhmit^ijimt whf^t capable of being heightened by the power 
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of musical sound. Hence the dijiiglit of poetical numbers; and 
even of tlie more concealed and looser iiieasfirea of prose. Wit, 
humour, and ridicule, likevvise open a variety of pleasures.to taste, 
quite distinct from any that we have yet considered. 

At present it is not necessary to pursue any farther the subject 
of the pleasures of taste. I have opened 'some of the general 
principles; it is time now to make the application to our chief 
subject. If the question be put. To what class of those pleasures 
of taste which I have enumerated, that pleasure is to be referred, 
which we receive from poetry, eloquence, or fine writing ? my answer 
is, Not to any one, but to them all. This singular advantage writ¬ 
ing and discourse possess, that they enccmipass so large and rich 
a field on all sides, and have power to exhibit,, in great perfection, 
not a single set of objects only, but alnibsf the whole of those 
which give pleasure to taste and imitation : whether that pleasure 
arise from sublimity, from beauty in its different forms, from design 
and art, from moral sentiment, from novelty, from harmony, from 
wit, humour, and ridicule. To whichsoever of these the peculiar 
bent of a person’s taste lies, from some writer or other he has it 
always in his power to receive the gralification of it. 

Now this higli which eloquence and poetry possess, of 

supplying taste and imagination with such a wide circle of plea¬ 
sures, thcy«derive altogether from thtjir having a greater capacity 
of imitation and descriptit)n than is possessed by any other art. 
Of all the means which human ingenuity has contrived for recall¬ 
ing the images of real objects, and awakening, by representation, 
similar emotions to those which are raised by the original, none is 
so full and extensive as that which is executed by words and writ¬ 
ing. Through the assistance of this happy invention, there is 
nothing, either in the natumi or moral world, but what can be re¬ 
presented and set before the mind, in colours very strong and lively. 
Hence it is usual among critical writers to speak of discourse as 
the chief of all the imitative or mimetic arts j they compare it with 
painting and with sculpture, and in many respects prefer it justly 
before them. 

This style was first introduced by Aristotle in his Poetics; and, 
since his time, has acquired a general currency among modern 
authors. But, as it is of consequence to introduce as much pre¬ 
cision as possible into critica|:ianguage, 1 must observe, that this 
manner of speaking is not ad^iirate. Neither discourse in general, 
nor poetry in particular, can be called altogether imitative arts. 
We mgst distinguish betwixt imitation and description, which are 
ideas that should imt be confounded. Imitation is performed by 
means of setmewhat that has a natural likeness and resemblance to 
the thing imitated; and of consequence is understood by all; such 
are statues and pictures. Bescription, again, is the raising in the 
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mind tbe conception of an object by means of some arbitrary or 
instituted symbols>''understood only by those who agree in the 
institution of them ; such are words and wTiting. Words have no 
natural resemblance to the ideas or objects which they are employ¬ 
ed to signify; but a statue or picture has a natural lioness to tlie 
original. And therefore, imitation and description differ consider 
ably in their nature from each other. 

As far, indeed, as a poet introduces into his work persons 
actually speaking; and, by the words which he puts into their 
mouths, represents the discourse which they might be supposed 
to hold ; *feo far his art may more accurately be called imitative : 
and this is the case in all dramatic composition. But, in narrative 
or descriptive works, j^t can with no propriety be called so. Who, 
for instance, would d^l Virgil’s description of a tempest, in the 
first .®neid, an imitation of a storm ? If we heard of the imitation 
of a battle we might naturally think of some mock-fight, or repre¬ 
sentation of a battle on the stage, but would never apprehend that 
it meant one of Homer’s descriptions in the Iliad. I admit, at the 
same time, that imitation and description agree in their principal 
effect, of recalling, by external signs, the ideas of things which vve 
do not see. But thougli in this they coincide, yet it should not 
be forgotten, that the terms themselves are nof synonymous j that 
they import different means of effecting the ,.same end; and of 
course make different impressions on thooiiiin!.* 

Whether we consider poetry in })articular, and discourse in ge¬ 
neral, as imitative or descriptive; it is evident, that their whole 

* Thoug’h in the execation of particular parts, poetry is certainly descriptive rather 
than imitative, yet thtare is a qualified sense, in which poetry, in the general, may be 
termed an iialtative art. The subject of the poet (as Dr. Ciward has shewn in the 
Appendix to his Essay on Taste) is intended to be an imitation, not of thinji^fsreally ex ¬ 
isting, but of the course of nature ; that is, a feigned representation of such events, or 
itach sccties, a», though they never had a being-, ycl mig-bt have existed j and which, 
therefore, by their probability, bear a roseinblaiice to nature. It was probably in this 
sense that Aristotle termed poetry a miumlic art. How far either the imitation or the 
description which poetry employs, is superior to the imitative powers of paiuting' and 
music, is well shewn by Mr. Harris, in his Treatise on Music, Painting, and Poetry. 
The chief advantage which poetry, or discoursti in g-eneral, enjoys, is that where/as, by 
the nature of his art, the painter is confined to the reptescutation of a single moment, 
writing atid discoui-se can trace a transaction throug^li its whole progress. That mo¬ 
ment, indeed, which the jiaiuter pitches upon for the subject of his picture, he may be 
^d to exhibit with more advantage than tlic poet or the orator j inasmuch as he seta Ix;- 
fore 08, in one view, all the minute conouircnt circnmstances of the event which hap¬ 
pens in one individual point of time, as they-l^pear in nature} while discourse i« 
obliged to exiiibit them in succession, and by means of a detail, which is in danger o( 
becoming tedious, in order to be clear; or, If not tedious, is in danger of being obscure. 
But to that point of time which he has chosen, the painter being etitirely confined, he 
cannot exhibit variotts stages of the same action or event; and be is s»b,iect to this 
farther defe«!t^ that he can only exhibit objects as they appear to the eye, and can very 
imperfectly t^iheate characters and sentiments, which are noblest subjects of 
imitation or Jtjlsseription. The power of representing these with full advantage, gives 
a higi» .suimrtiwty to discourse and writing above all other imitative aru. 
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pp^ver in ^-ecalling %he im|irpssions of reaj| objects, ia derived frp^^i 
the significancy of words. As tbeir excelieppy ^ows altogether 
from this source, we must, in or^er tp make way for farther ij^- 
quiries, begin at the fountain head. I s^ll, tljerefore, in the next 
Lecture, en|p upon the consideration of Language: of the origin, 
the progress, and construction of which I purpose to treat at sonie 
length. 


LECTURE VI. 

RISE ASp PROGRESS OP EANGVAGE. 

• 

Having finished my observations on the pleasures of taste, which 
were meant to be introductoiy to the principal subject of these 
-Lectures, I now begin to treat of language; which is the founda¬ 
tion of the whole power of eloquence. This willlead to a considera¬ 
ble discussion ; and there are few' subjects belonging to polite lite- 
ratAire which more merit such a discussion. I shall first give a 
history of the rise and progress of language in several particulars, 
from its early to its more advanced periods ; which shall be fol- 
low'ed by a similar history of the rise and progress of writing. I 
shall next give soo^ account of the construction of language, or 
the principles of universal grammar; and shall, lastly, apply these 
observatiotis more*particularly to the English tongue.* 

Language,in general, Signifies the expression of our ideas by cer¬ 
tain articulate sounds, which are used as the signs of those ideas. 
By articulate sounds are meant those modulations of simple voice, 
or of sound emitted from the thorax, which are formed by means 
of the mouth and its several organs, the teeth, the tongue, the lips, 
and the palate, tiow far there is any natural connexion between 
tlie ideas of the mind and the sounds emitted, will appear from 
what I have afteiward to offer. But as the natni'ai connexion can, 
upon any system, afiect only a small part of the fabric of language; 
the connexion between words and ideas may, in general, be consi¬ 
dered as arbitrary and conventional, owing to the agreement of 
men among themselves; the clear proof of which is, that different 
nations have different languages, or a different set of articulate 
sounds, which they have chosen for communicating their- ideas. 
This artificial method of communicating thought we now behold 

* See Br. Adam StiutU’fi I)isserMia||^n on the Foruiatiou of La^igua^cs.—-Trcaame of 
the Origin and Progress of Language, in 3 vols.—-Harris’s or a I’^iilosojphica.l 

Inquiry conceraitig Language and Ouiversal Grammar_Essai sni* TOrigine ties Gon- 

noissqiaces Humalnes, par TAbbe Condillac.—Princi{>cs de Graunmuirc, par MarsaiB — 
Grammaire Gencralc .et Ea,ist?iw;e.-—Traitc de la Fom^tiqg d<» longues, 

par ic President de Brospes.—.Discours sur I’limgalitf* parmi les Hwnntes, i)ur RoustK’aw. 
—Granmiaire Gencrade, par Benuzec.—Pruiditcs de la Traduction, par BiUteui.—War ■ 
burton’s Divine Legation of Moses, voJ. iii.—-iiarictU Minerva, cum notis BtTLirouii.—■ 
Lcs Vrais Principcs ibh* Langne Frauvow v ilw TAbb^ Girard. 
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carried to the highest perfection. Language is become a vehicle, 
by which the most delicate and refined emotions of one mind can 
be transmitted, or, if we may so speak, transfused into another. 
Not only are nameS given to all objects around us, by which means 
an easyand speedy intercourse is carried on for providing the neces” 
saries of life, but all the relations and differences among these ob¬ 
jects are minutely marked, the invisible sentiments of the mind 
are described, the most abstract notions and conceptions are ren¬ 
dered intelligible ; and all the ideas which science can discover, or 
imagination create, are known by their proper names. Nay, lan¬ 
guage has been carried so far, as to be made ajO instrument of the 
most refined luxury. Not resting in mere perspicuity, we require 
ornament also; not satisfied with having the conceptions of others 
made known to us, we make a farther demand, to have them so 
decked and adorned as to entertain our fancy ; and this demand, 
it is found very pos.sible to gratify. In this stale we now find lan¬ 
guage. In this state it has been found among many nations for 
some thousand years. The object is become familiar; and, like 
the expanse of the firmament, and otlier great objects, which we 
are accustomed to behold, we behold it without wonder. 

But carry your thoughts back to the first dawn of language 
among men. Reflect upon the feeble beginnings from which it 
must have arisen, and upon the many and grea^t obstacles which 
it must have encountered in its progress;«and you will find reason 
for the highest astonishment on viewing the height which it has 
now attained. We admire several of the inventions of art; we 
plume ourselves on some discoveries which have been made in lat¬ 
ter ages, serving to advance knowledge, and to render life comfort¬ 
able; we speak of them as the boast of human reason. But cer¬ 
tainly no invention is entitled to any such degree of admiration as 
that of language; which, too, must have been the product of the 
first and rudest ages, if indeed it can be considered as a human 
invention at all. 

Think of the circumstances of mankind when languages began 
to be formed. They were a wandering scattered race; no society 
among them except families; and the family society too very im¬ 
perfect, as their method of living By hunting or pasturage must 
have separated them frequently from one another. In this situa¬ 
tion, when so much divided, and their intercourse so rare, how 
could any one set of sounds, or words, be generally agreed on as 
the signs of their ideas: supposing that a few, whom chance or 
necessity threw together, agreed by some means, under certain signs, 
yet by what authority could these be propagated among other 
tribes or families, so as to spread and grow up into a language ? One 
would think, that, in order to any language fixing «ind extending it- 
selll^iaen must have been previously gathered together in consider- 
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able numbers; society must have been already far advanced ; and 
yet, on the other hand, there seems to have been an absolute ne¬ 
cessity for speech, previous to the formation of society., For, by 
what bond could any multitude of men be k*ept together, or be 
made to join in the prosecution of any common interest, until 
once, by the intervention of speech, they could communicate their 
wants and intentions to one another? So that, either how society 
could form itself previously to language, or how words could rise 
into a language previously to society formed, seem to be points at¬ 
tended with equal difficulty. And when we consider farther, that 
curious analogy which prevails in the construction of almost all 
languages, and that deep and subtile logic on which they are 
founded, difficulties increase so much upon us, on all hands, that 
there seems to be no small reason for referring the first origin of all 
language to divine teaching or inspiration. 

But supposing language to have a divine original, we cannot, 
however, suppose, that a perfect .system of it was all at once given 
to man. It is much more natural to think, that God taught our 
first parents only such language as suited their present occasions ; 
leaving them, as he did in other things, to enlarge and improve it as 
their future necessities should require. Consequently, those first 
rudiments of speech must have been poor and narrow ; and we are 
at full iiffiirty to inquire in what maimer, and by what steps, lan¬ 
guage advanced to the sVite in which we now find it. The history 
which lam to give of this progress, will suggest several things, 
both curious in themselves, and useful in our future disquisitions. 

If we should suppose a period before any words were invented 
or known, it is clear, that men could have no other method of com¬ 
municating to others what they felt, than by the cries of passion, 
accompanied with such motions and gestures as were farther ex¬ 
pressive of passion. For these are the only signs which nature 
teaches ail men, and which are understood by all. One who saw 
another going into some place where he himself had been frightened 
or exposed to danger, and who sought to warn his neighbour of the 
danger, could contrive no other way of doing so than by uttering 
those cries, and making those gestures, which are the signs of fear; 
just as two men, at this day, wduld endeavour to make themselves 
be understood by each other, wdio should be thrown together on a 
desolate island, ignorant of each other's language. Those excla¬ 
mations, therefore, which grammarians are called interjections, 
Uttered in a strong and passionate manner, were, beyond doubt, 
lihe first elements or beginnings of speech. 

When more enlarged communication became necessary, and 
names began to be assigned to objects, in what manner can we 
suppose men to have proceeded in this assignation of names, or 
invention of words ? Undoubtedly, by imitating, as much as they 
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could, the nature of the object which they named, by the sound of 
the name which they gave to it» As a painter, who would ro 
prwseiit grass, must employ a green colour; so, in the begin¬ 
nings of language, one giving a name to any thing harsh or bols- 
terocts, would of course employ a harsh or a boisterous sound. Be 
could not do otherwise, if he meant to excite in the hearer the idea 
of that thing which he sought to name. To suppose words invent¬ 
ed, or names given to things, in a manner purel}? arbitrary, with¬ 
out aoy ground or reason, is to suppose an effect without a cause. 
There must have always been some motive which led to the assigna.^ 
tion of one name rather than another; and,fro can conceive no 
motive which would more generally operatiJupon men in their 
first efforts towards language, than a desire to paint, by speech, 
the objects which they named, in a manner more or less complete, 
according as the vocal organs had it in their power to effect this 
imitation. 

Wherever objects were to be named, in which sound, noise, or 
motion, were concerned, the imitation by words was abundantly 
obvious. Notliing was more natural, than to imitate, by the sound 
of the voice, the quality of the sound or noise which any external 
object made; and to form its name accordingly. Thus, in all lan¬ 
guages, we find a multitude of words that are evidently construct¬ 
ed upon this principle. A certain bird is termed, the cuckoo, from 
the sound which it emits. When one soiit^f wind is said to 
tle, and another to roar; wdien a serpent is said to hiss; a fly to 
and falling timber to crash ; when a stream is said to 
and hail to rattle ; the analogy between the word and the tiring 
signified is plainly discernible. 

In the names of objects which address the sight only, where 
neither n^ise nor motion are concerned, and still more in the terms 
appropriated to moral ideas, this analogy appears to fail. Many 
learned men, however, have been of opinion, that though, in such 
cases, it becomes more obscure, yet it is not altogether lost; but 
that throughout the radical words of all languages, there may be 
traced some degree of correspondence with the object signified. 
With regard to moral and intellectual ideas, they remark, that, in 
eveiy language, the terms signific^t of them, are derived from the 
names of sensible objects to which tliey are conceived to be 
analogous; and with regard to sensible objects pertaining merely to 
Right, they remark, that their most dis^nguishing qualities have cer¬ 
tain radical sounds appropriated to the expression of them, in a great 
variety of languages. Stability, for instance, fluidity, hollowness, 
smoothness, gentleness, violence, Sic. they imagine to be painted, by 
the sound of certma letters or syliables, which have some relation 
to those differeii^%|5tates of visible objects, on account of an obscure 
resemblaiKse wiii^h tiie organs of voice are capable of assuming to 
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such external qualitios. By this natural mechamsm, they imagine 
all languages to have been at first constructed, and the roots qi 
1 h('ir capital words formed.* 

As far as this system is founded in truth, language appears to ht? 
not altogether arbitrary in its origin. Among the ancient Stoic 
and Platonic philosophers, it was a question much agitated, 

' Utrum nomina rerum sint naturi, an impositione ? n by 
which they meant, whether words were merely conventional 
symbols; of the rise of which no account could be given, except 
the pleasure of the first inventors of language ? or, whether there 
was some priucipl^ii^ nature that led to the assignation of particu¬ 
lar names to particiilm* objects? and those of the Platonic school 
favoured the latter opinion.f 

This principle, however, of a natural relation between words 

• 7’he' author, who has carried his speculationa^n this subject the farthest, is the 
President Dm Brossea, in liis * Traite de la Formation Mfiohatiif|HC di's LfuifruiM.’ 
Some of the radical letters or syllables which he supposes to carry this expressive 
power in most known languages arc, St, to signify stability or rest; FI, to denott: 
fluency : Cl, a gentle descent; R, wbal relates to rapid motion j C, to cavity or 
hollowness, &c. A century before his time. Dr. Wallis, inhis Grammar of the English 
Language, had taken notice of these significant roots, and represented it as a peculiar 
iixcellency of our tongue, that, beyond all others, it expressed the nature of the objecis 
which it named, by tmiptoying sounds sharper, softer, weaker, stroug'er, more obscure, 
or more stridulous, according as the idea which is to be suggested requires. He gives 
various exaillpics. Thus'; words formed upon St, always denote firmness and 
strenglh, analogons to the Latirs^/o; as, stand, stay, staff, stop, stout, stefidy, stake, 
stump, sUillion, stately, &c. Words begiuiiiug with Str, intimate violent force, and 
energy, analogous to the Greek flrrpaivmi/fi; as, strive, strength, strike, stripe, stress, 
struggle, stride, stretch, strip, &c. Thr, implies forcible motion; as, throw, throb, 
thrust, through, threaten, thraldom. Wr, obliquity or distortion ; afs wiy, wrest, 
wreath, wrestle, wring, wrong, wrangle, wrath, wrack, &c. Sw, silent agitation, or 
lateml motion ; as, sway, swing, swerv<‘, sweep, swim. SI, a gentle fall, or less ob¬ 
servable motion; as, slide, slip, sly, slit, slow, slack, sling. Sp, dissipal^ or expan¬ 
sion ; as, spread, sprout, spriukle, split, spill, spring. Terminations ihvjihh, indicate 
somtrhiug aethig nimbly and sharply ; as, crash, gash, rash, flash, lash, slash. Ter¬ 
minations in Uah, soiutitluug acting more obtusely and dully; as, crush, brush, hu&h, 
gush, blush. The learned author product's a great many more examples of the saute 
kind, whidi seem to leave no doubt, that the analogies of sound have had some in- 
flueucc oil the formation of ivords. At tlie same time, in all apeculations of this kind, 
there is so much room for fancy to operate, that they ought to be adopted with much 
caution in forming any geueral theory. 

f Vid. Plat, in Cratylo. ‘ Nomina vei^aque non posita foriuita, sed qufidam vi cl 
ratioue naturae facta esse, P. Nigidius in Granimaticis Commentariis doccft; rein sane 
in pbilosophio: disserlationibus celebrem. In earn rem iiiuHa argumenta dicit, cur 
viderl possini verba esse aatnralia, mugis quam arbitraria. Fov, inquit, cum dieiinush 
motu quodam oris convenieute, ipsius verbi domonstratione utinun^ et labias 
eenshn primores emovemus, ac spirit tun atque auiauun porro versuro, et ad cos quibus 
coiiBertnocinamur iatoudimos. At contra cum dicimus nequo profuso intentoque 
flatu vocia, neque projectis labiis prouunciamus ; sed et s|)jritum, et labias quasi intra 
nosmet ipsos coerc^mua. Hoe fit idem et In eo quod dicimus, t«, et Cji/o, ct-i^/Ai, et iibt^ 
Nam sicuti cum adtiuunus t^t abmiiiuus, motus quodam illo vcl capitis, vel ormlorum, U 
iiatura rci quern signUicat, non abhorrcl, ita in bis voclbns quasi gostua quidnm oris et 
spiritus uaturalis est. Eudem ratio eet in Groecis quoque vocibus quam esse bauostri* 
'miifliadv 0 rtitettB.’--A. Gkjxivs, Noct. Attrese, lib. X, raip, 1. 
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and objects, can only be applied to language in its most simjde 
and primitive state. Though, in every tongue, some remains of it, 
asT have .shewn above, can be traced, it were utterly in vain to 
search for it throughout the whole construction of any modern Ian 
guage. As the multitude of terms increase in every nation, and 
the immense field of language is filled up, words by a thousand 
fanciful and irregular methods bf derivation and composition, 
come to deviate widely from the primitive character of their 
roots, and to lose all analogy or resemblance in sound to the 
thing signified. In this state we now find language. Words, 
as we no>V employ them, taken in the general^, sifiay be considered 
as symbols, not as imitations; as arbitrary, or instituted, not natu¬ 
ral signs of ideas. But there can be no doubt, I think, that lan¬ 
guage, the nearer we remount to its rise among men, will be found 
to partake more of a natural expression. As it could be originally 
formed on nothiiig but imitation, it would, in its primitive state, be 
more picturesque; much more barren, indeed, and narrow in the 
circle of its terms, than now; but as far as it went, more expres¬ 
sive by sound of the thing signified. This, then, may be assumed 
as one character of the first state, or beginnings of language, among 
every savage tribe. 

A second character of language, in its early state, is drawn from 
the mamier in which words were at first pronounced, qr uttered, 
by men. InteTjections, I shewed, or passkihate exclamations, were 
the first elements of speech. Men laboured to communicate their 
feelings to one another, by those expressive cries and gestures 
which nature taught them. After words, or names of objects, 
began to be invented, this mode of speaking, by natural signs, 
could not be all at once disused. For language, in its infancy, 
must havbbeen extremely barren; and there certainly was a period, 
among all rude nations, when conversation was carried on by a 
very few words, intermixed with many exclamations and earnest 
gestures. The small stock of words which men as yet possessed, 
rendered these helps absolutely necessary for explaining their con¬ 
ceptions ; and rude, uncultivated men, not having always at hand 
even the few words which they knew, would naturally labour to 
make themselves understood, by virying their tones of voice, and 
accompanying their tones with the most significant gesticulations 
they could make. At this day, when persons attempt to speak in 
any language which they possess imperfectly, they have recourse 
to all these supplemental methods, in order to render themselves 
more intelligible. The plan too, according to which I have 
shewn, that language was originally constructed, upon resem¬ 
blance or analogy, as far as was possible, to the thing signified, 
would nraily lead men to utter their words with more emphasis 
and forcC^;^s^^bbg as language was a sort of painting by means of 
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itouiiO. For all those reasons this may be ^ssiimecl as a princi¬ 
ple, that the pronunciation of the eafriiest languages was uccoin- 
paniecl with more gesticulation, and with nnore and greater in¬ 
flexions of voice, than what we now use ; there w'as more action in 
it; and it was more upon a crying or singing tone. 

To this manner of speaking,necessity first gave rise. But we 
must observe, that, after this nwessity had, in a great measure, 
ceased, by language beco'aing, in process of time, more extensive 
and copious, the ancient manner of speech still subsisted among 
many nations; and what had arisen from necessity continued to be 
used for ornamenfe^AWherever there was much fire and vivacity in 
the genius of natii^s, they were naturally inclined to a mode of 
conversation which gratified the imagination so much ; for an iraa- 
ginafion which is warm is always prone to throw both a great deal 
of action and a variety of tones into discourse. Upon this prin- 
cijiie. Dr. Warburton accounts for so much speaking by action, as 
we find among the Old Testament prophets; as when Jeremiah 
breaks, the potter’s vessel, in sight of the people; throw's a book 
into the Euphrates ; puts on bonds and yokes; and carries out his 
houselioid stuff; all which, he imagines, might be signiticant modes 
of“ exjnesslon, very natural in those ages when men were accus¬ 
tomed to explain themselves so much by actions and gestures. In 
like luauifer amoifg th^ Northern American tribes, certain motions 
and uctions were found lo be much used, as explanatory of their 
meaning, on all their great occasions of intercourse with each 
otlicr; and by the belts and strings of wampum, which they gave 
and rfceived, they were accustomed to declare their meaning as 
much as by their discourses. 

With regard to inflexions of voice, these are so natur^, that, to 
some nations, it has appeared easier to express different' ideas, l>y 
varying the tone with which they pronounced the same word, than 
to contrive words for all their ideas. This is the practice of the 
Chinese in particular. The number of words in their language is 
said not to be great: but in. speaking, they vary each of their words 
on no less- than five different tones, by which they make the same 
word signify five different things. This must give a great appear- 
anci :if music or singing to their speech. those inflexions of 

voice, which, in the infancy of language, were no more than harsh 
or dissonant cries, must, as iang*uage gradually polishes, pass into 
more smooth and musical sounds : and hence is formed, what we 
call, the prosody of a language, 

It is remarkable, and deserves attention, that both in the Greek 
and Roman languages, this musical and gesticulating pronunciation 
was retained in a very high degree. "SVithout having attended to 
this, we shall be at a loss in understanding several passages of the 
c las.sics, which relate to the public speaking, and the theatrical 
enlerUunmenls of the ancieuts. It appi.ars, from many circuui 
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stances, that the projody both of the Greeks and Romans was car- 
ri^^d much farther than oms, or that they spoke with more and 
stronger inflexions* of voice than we u.se. The quantity of their 
syllables was much more fixed than in any of the modem languages, 
and rendered much more sensible to the ear in pronouncing them. 
Besides quantities, or the difTer^jlce of short and long, accents 
were placed upon most of their syllables, the acute, grave, and cir- 
j the use of which accents we hhve now entirely lost, but 
which, we know, determined the speaker’s voice to rise or fall. 
Our modern pronunciation must have appeared to them a lifeless 
monotony. Tl|p deblamation of their oratoisi and the pronuncia¬ 
tion of their actors upon the stage, approaching;;to the nature of a 
recitative in music, was capable of being marked in notes, and 
supported with instruments; as several learned men have fully 
proved. And iC|this was the case, as they have shewn, among the 
Romans, the Greeks, it is well knpwn, were stil! a more musical 
people than the Romans, and carMed their ^jittention to tone and 
pronunciation much farther in every public exhibition. Aristotle, 
in his Poetics, qpnsiders the music of tragedy as one of its chief 
and most essential parts. 

The case was parallel with regard to gestures : for strong tones, 
and animated gestures, we may observe, aflways go together. Action 
is treated of by all the ancient critics, as^the chief quality in every 
public speaker. The action both of the orators and the players in 
Greece and Rome, was far more vehement than what we are accus¬ 
tomed to. Roscius would have seemed a madman to us. Gesture 
was of such consequence upon the ancient stage, that there is rea¬ 
son for believing, that, on some occasions, the speaking and the act¬ 
ing par^lyere divided, which,according to our fdeas, would form a 
strange i^ilhibition ; one player spoke the words in the proper tones, 
while another perfonned the corresponding motions and gestures. We 
learn from Cicero, that it was»a contest between him and Roscius, 
whether he could express a sentiment in a greater variety of phrases, 
or Roscius in a greater variety of intelligible significant gestures. 
At last gesture came to engross the stage wholly; for, under the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, the fkvourite entertainment of 
the public was the pantomime, which was carried on entirely by 
mute gesticulation. The people were moved, and wept at it, as 
much as at tragedies; and the passion for it became .so strong that 
laws were obliged to be made for restraining the senators fromstu 
dying the pantomime arti Now, though in declamations and thea¬ 
trical exhibitions, both tone and gesture were, doubtless, caivied 
much farther than in common discourse; yet public speaking, of 
must, in every country, bear some proportion tO the man- 
hertft^^^ used in conversation; and such public entertainments as 
I have now mentioned, could never have been relished by a nation, 
whose to^s and P^estures, in discourse waiv* aa nur«-. 
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When the hurbarians spread iheniselves ov^r t,|ie Homan empire, 
these more phlegmatic nations did not retain the acc(^nts, tlie 
tones, and gestures, which necessity at first ir^trodneed,'and cus¬ 
tom and fancy afterward so long supported, in the Greek and Ho¬ 
man languages. As the Latin tongue was lost in their idioms, so 
the charactser of speech and j|mi|unciation began to be changed 
throughout Europe. Nothing the same attention was paid to 
the music of language, of to the pomp of declamation and theatri¬ 
cal action. Both conversation and public speaking becam^ more 
simple and plain, fUch ak we now find it; without that enthusi¬ 
astic mixture of and gestures, which distinguished the an- 

cient nations. AtjtMrestoration of letters, the geiims of language 
W'as so much altered, and the manners of the people had l>ecome 
so different, tliat it was no easy matter to understand what tlie an¬ 
cients had said, concerning their declamations Oiid p|iblic spectacles. 
Our plain mannei^f speaking in these nortj^erncoiintries, expresses 
the passioiis with sufficient eiifergy to move those who are not ac- 
cfistomed to ally more vehement manner. But, undoubtedly, more 
varied tones, and more animated motions, carry a natural expression 
of warmer feelings. Accordingly, in different modern languages, 
the prosody <>f speech partakes more of music, in proportion to 
the liveliness and sensibility of the people. 

A lo'enfthraan l/tith varies his accents, and gesticulates while he 
speaks, much more than*an Englishman. An Italian a great deal 
more than either. Musical pronunciation and expressive gesture 
are, to lliis day, the distinction of Ifcdy. 

From the pronunciation of language, let us proceeil, iu the third 
]dace, to consider the style of language in its most early state, 
and its progress iu^his respect also. As the manner in wf|iich men 
at first uttered tfieir words, and maintained conversation, was 
strong and exjiressive, enforcing their impeifectly expressed ideas 
by cries and gestures; so tbe language which they used, could 
be no other than full of figures and metaphors, not correct indeed, 
but forcible and picturesque. 

We are apt, upon a superficial view, to imagine, that those 
modes of expression which are called figures of speech are among 
the chief refinements of speecli, not invented till after language 
had advanced to its later periods, and mankind were brought 
into a polished state; and that, then, they were devised by ora¬ 
tors and rhetoricians. The contrary of this is the trutli. Man¬ 
kind never employed «0 many figures of speech, as when they 
had hardly any words for expressing their meaning. 

For, first, the want of proper names for every object obliged 
them to use one name for many; and, of course, to express .them¬ 
selves by comparisons, metaphors, allusions, and all those sub¬ 
stituted forms of speech which render language figurative. Next, 
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m tiie objects with which tliey were most conversant, were the 
sensible, material objects aroum) them, names would be given to 
those objects long,before W{jrds were invented for signifying the 
dispositions of the mind, or any sort of moial and intellectual 
ideas. Hence the early language of mCn being entirely made up 
of words descriptive of sensible/^ects, it became, gf necessity, 
extremely metaphorical. For, tb signify any desire or passion, 
or any act or feeling of the mind, they h^d no precise expression 
which w'as appropriated to .that purpose, but were under a ne^ 
cessity of painting the emotion or passiion, which tliey felt, by 
allusion to thc^se sensible objects which h^d most relation to it, 
and which coiifd render it, in some sort, visibl| to others. 

But it was not necessity alone that gave rise to this figured 
style. Other circumstances also, at the commencement of lan¬ 
guage, contributed to it. In tlie infancy of all societies, men 
are much under the dominion of iniagination aiB passion. They 
live scattered and dispersed : th% are unacquainted with the 
course of things; they are, every day,meeting with new and strange 
objects. Fear and surprise, w'orider and astonishment, are their 
most frequent passions. Their language will necessarily partake 
of this character of their minds. They will be prone to exaggera¬ 
tion and hyperbole. They will be given to describe every thing 
with the strongest colours, and most vehement'expressions ; infi¬ 
nitely more than men living in the advanced and cultivated 
periods of society, when their imagination is more chastened, 
ihtiir passions are more tamed, and a wider experience ha.s ren¬ 
dered the objects of life more faniiltur to them. Even the manner 
in which Tbefore shewed that the first tribes of men uttered tbeir 
words, i^ould have considerable influence om^tbeir style. Wher¬ 
ever strdng exclamations, tones, and gestures, enter much into 
conversation, the imagination is always more exercised; a greater 
effort of fancy and passion excited. Consequently, the fancy, 
kept awake and rendered more sprightly by tins mode of utterance, 
operates upon style, and enlivens it more. 

These reasonings are confirmed by undoubted facts. The style 
of all the most early languages, among nations wno are in the 
first and rude periods of society, is found, without exception, to 
be full of figures; hyperbolical and picturesque in a high degree. 
We have a striking imstance of this in the American languages, 
which are known, by the most authentic accounts, to be figurative 
to excess. The Iroquois and Illinois carry on their treaties and 
public transajQlions with bolder metaphors, and greater pomp of 
style, thaxi w^%se in our poetical productions.* 

• Tbns, to give an instance of the sin^alar style of these nations, ihe Fire Nations 
of Can#Ja^ .whri)p||tteri»iig on a treaty of peace with ns, expressed themselves by their 
chiefs in language *• ‘ Wc arc happy in having: buried under grooud the 
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Another remarkable instance is, the style of ^he .Old Testament, 
which is carried on by constant allusions to sensible objects. Ini¬ 
quity, or guilt, is expressechby ‘a spotted garmentmi^ry, by. 
‘ drinking the cup of astonishment;' vaiu piusuits, by ‘ feeding on 
ashes;’ a sinful life, by ‘a crooked patii;’ prosperity, by Hhe 
candle of the Lord shining on ourvj^eiid and the like, in innumera¬ 
ble instances. Hence we have been accustomed to call this sort 
of style the Oriental Style; as fancying it to be peculiar to the 
nations of the Bast; whereas, from the Aineri<;an style, and ffom 
many other instances, it plainly apj>ears not to liav^e been peculiar 
to any one region or citrate; but fe have beemcomnmn to all na¬ 
tions in certain peri^i^fe of society and language. 

Hence we may receive some light concerniug that seetning para¬ 
dox, tliat poetry is more ancient than prose. I shall have occasion to 
iliscuss this })oint fully hereafter, when 1 come to tre^t of the nature 
and origin of poet^. At present, it is snthpient to ohseiTe, that 
from what has been said it plainly appears that the style of all lan¬ 
guage m:;..it have been originally poetical; strongly tinctured with 
that enthusiasm, and that descriptive metaphorical expression, 
which distinguishes poetry. 

As language, in its progress, began to grow more copious* it 
gradually lost that figurative style \vluch was its early character. 
^Vhen men were furbished with proper and familiar names for every 
object, both sensible and moral, they were not obliged to use so 
many circumlocutions. Style became more precise* and, of course, 
more simple. Imagination too, in proportion as society advanced, 
had less influence over mankind. The vehement manner of speak- 
ing by tones and gestures began to be disused. The understand¬ 
ing was more exevcispi; the fancy, less. Intercourse among man¬ 
kind becoming more extensive and frequent, clearness of style, in 
signifying their meaning to each other, was the chief object of 
atfention. In place of poets, pbiloso^iers became the instructore 


red that has so often been dyed with the blood of onr brethren. Now, ia this 
fort, we inter the and plant the tree of Peace. We plant a tree, whose top will 
reach the sun j and its branches spread abi-oad, so that it shall be seen afar off. May 
its growth never be stifled and choked ; bat may it shade both year country and ours 
with its le4ive#! Let us make fast its roots, and extend them to the utmost of your 
colonics. If the French should eonne to shake this tree, we would know it by the 
motion of its roots reaching into our country. May the Great Spirit allow a»4o rest 
in tranqnUUty upon our mats, and never again dig up the axe to cat down the t.r«Mft of 
Peace -. Let the earth be trod hard over it, where it lies buried- Let a strong stretun 
run under the pit, to wash the evil away out of our sight and remembrance. The 
fire that had long burned in Albany is extinguished. Tbe bloodybed is washed clean* 
and the tears are wiped from our eyes. We now renew the covetuttit c&ain of friend., 
•hip. Let it be kept bright and clean as silver, and not suffered to contract any rust. 
l<et not any one puli away his arm from it.’ These pasiu^^es are extracted from 
Cadwalkder Colden’s History of the Five Indian Nations: where it appears* frmn tha 
anthentic doenments he produces* that such is their genuine style. 
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of wwm; aad, ih reasoning* on all cUflfetont tabjects* isitiro- 
dnaed that plainer and siinpler style of composition, which we 
laucrlr eah prose. Among the Greeksj^ Pherecydes of Scyres, the 
muster of Pythagoras, is recorded to have been tlie firat, who, m 
thy sense, composed any writing in prose. The ancient ineta 
phorical and poetical dress of laiignage was now hlid aside from 
the intercoatse of men, and resefifed for. those occasions only on 
which ornament was professedly studied 

liius 1 have pursued the history of language through some of 
the variptioni it has undergone i 1 have considered it, in the first 
structure and composition of #ords; in the maimer of uttering or 
pronouncing words ; and in the style and character of speech, f 
hftVE yet to consider it in another view, respecting the order and ai - 
rait^ement of words; when we shall find a progress to have taken 
place, similar to what i have been now illustrating. 
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«1«E ANT) PROGKESS OF LASGUAGi: ANf) OF WRITING, 

When we attend to the order in which wonlg are alranged in a 
sentence, or significmit proposition, \v*e find a very remarkable 
difierence between the ancient and the modern tongues. The con¬ 
sideration of this will serve to unfold furtln.r the genius of lan¬ 
guage, and to shew the causes of those alterations which it has 
undergone in the progress of society. 

In order to conceive distinctly the nature of that alteration of 
which I now speak, let us go back, as we %id formerly, to the 
most early period of language. Let us figure to ourselves a savage, 
who beliolds some object, j|nch as fruit, which raises his desire, 
and who requests another to give it to him. Supposing our savage 
to be unacquainted with words, he woulrt, in that case, labour to 
make himself be understood, by pointing earnestly at the object 
which he desired, and uttering at the same time, a passionate cry. 
Supjjosing him to have acquired words, the first word which he 
Uttered woBld, of course, be the name of that object. He would 
not express himself, according to our English order of construc¬ 
tion, "Give me fruit;’ but, according to the Latin order, ‘ Fruit give 
tn«* Fnictum da mibifor this plain reason, that his attention 
wholly directed towards fruit, the desired object. This was 
Ibe exciting idea; the object which moved him to speak; and of 
couirae, would be tht? first named. Such an arrangement is pre- 
putaringinto words the gesture wfeichnature tiftogfet tlm savage 
tb tntOte. he was acquainted with wotds; arid therefore it 
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may be depended upon as certain, that he wo;|^ld fail taost rerndUy 
into this aiTangeraent. > 

Accustomed now to a different method of ordaring oar fiords, w« 
call this an inversion, and consider it as a forced and unaatural ord«ar 
of speech. But though not the most logical, it is however, jo one 
view, the most natural order; l^^ssause, it is the order suggested by 
iinagiaation and desire, |Wdiich M^ impel us to mention their 
object in the first place,-* We might therefore conclude, d jpriffri, 
that this would be the order in which words weie most commonly 
arranged at the beginnings of language; aud accordingly wo find, 
in fact, that, in this <%rder, words aife aiTanged ift most of tlie ancient 
tongues; as in the ^xreek and Latin ; and it is said also, in the Rus¬ 
sian, the Sclavonic, the Gaelic, and f^everal of the American tonguei^. 

In the Latin language, the arrangement which most cpmmouly 
obtains is, to place first i« the sentence that word which expresses 
the principal obji^fet of the discourse, together with its circum¬ 
stances ; and afterw ard, the plifgon, or the thing that acts upon 
it. Thus Sallust, coinpaiiag together the mind aud the body ,; 
‘ Aninii Iniperio, corporis servitio, inagis ulimur;’ which order cer¬ 
tainly renders the sentence more lively and striking than when it 
is unanged according to our English construction; ‘We make mo^t 
use of the direction of the soul, and of the service of the body.* 
The Latin order gratifies more the rapidity of the imagination, 
which naturally runs first to that which is its dwef object; and 
having once named it, carries it in view tlrroughout the rest of fihe 
sentence. In the same manner in poetry : 

Jwimn et tenacem propositi \iinun, 

Non civiym ardor prava jubeutium^ 

Non v;^liisin«tautis tyranni, 

Mcnte quatit soUda - > ~ . 

Every person of taste must be sen^ble, that here the words are 
arranged with a much greater regard to the figure which the seve¬ 
ral objects make in the fancy, than our English constructioii admits; 
which would require the ‘Justum et tenacem propositi virum/ 
though, undoubtedly, the capital object in the sentence, to be 
thrown into the last place. 

1 hate said, that in the Greek and Roman languages, the moat 
common arrangement is, to place that first which strikes the ima¬ 
gination of the speaker most, i do not, however, pretend, that 
this holds without exception. Sometimes regard to the harmony of 
the period requires a different order; and in languages susceptible of 
so much musical beauty, pronounced with so much tone and modu¬ 
lation as >vere used by those nations, the harmony of p^iods was 
an object carefully studied. Sometimes, top» attention to the per¬ 
spicuity, to the force, or to the artful suspen^on of die speakerti 
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meaning, alter this order j and produce such varieties 14 the arrange- 
iiVjrit, that it is not easy to reduce the^ to any one principle. But, 
in general, this wa« the genius and character of most of the an¬ 
cient languages, to give such full liberty to the collocation of words, 
as allowed them to assume whatever order was most agreeable to 
the speaker*s imagination. 'The Hebrew is indeesl m-’ exception ; 
which, though not altogether without in^|f:sions, yet employsthem 
less frequently, and approaches nearer tb%ie English construction 
than either the Greek or the Latin. 

All tbn modern languages of Europe have adopted a diiTerentar¬ 
rangement from the ancient. In their prose compositions, very 
little variety is admitted in the collocation of words; they are 
mostly fixed to one order; and that order is, w hat may be called 
the order of the understanding. They place first in the sentence, t he 
person or thing which speaks or acts ; next, its action; and lastly 
the object of its action. So that ||ie ideas are hiade to succeed to 
one another, not according to the degnse ol’ importance which the 
several objects carry in the imagination, but according to the order 
of nature and of time. 

An English writer, paying a compliment to a great man, would 
say thus : * It is impossible for me to pass over iu silence such re¬ 
markable mildness, such singular and unheard-of deiqency, and 
such unusual moderation, in the exercise/if supreme power.’ Here 
we have first presentel[jio us the person who speaks, ‘ It is impos¬ 
sible for me ;* next, w'hat that person is to do, ‘ impossible for him 
to pass over in silence ;* and lastly, the object which moves him so to 
do, * the mildness, clemency, and moderation of his patron.’ Cicero, 
from whoiiJ:€ h^e translated these words, just reverses this order; 
beginnittg with fhe object, placing that first which was the exciting 
idea in the speaker’s mind, and ending with the speaker and his 
action. *Tantam mansuetudinera, tarn inusitatam inauditamque 
clementiam, tantumque in sumrna potestate rerum omnium moduin, 
iacitus nullomodo praeterire possum.’ (Orat, pro Marcell.) 

The Latin order is more animated; the English more clear and 
distinct. The Romans generally arranged their words according 
to the order in which the ideas rose in the speaker’s imagination. 
We arrange them according to the order in which the understand 
ing directs those ideas to be exhibited, in succession, to (he view 
of another.' Our armngement, therefore, appears to be the conse¬ 
quence of greater refinement iu tire art of speech; as fVir as clear- 
in communication is understood to be the end of speech. 

In poetiy, where we are supposed to rise above the ordinary style, 
and to speak the language of fancy and passion, our arrangement 
is not altogether so limited ; but some greater liberty is allowed 
tot transposition and inversion. Even there, however, tiiat liberty 
is (slU^ned within narrow oonnds, in comparison of the ancient 
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languages. The diferent modem tongues vary^from one another, in 
this respect. The Frtmch lai^uage is, of them all, the most deter¬ 
minate in the order of its words, and admits thetleast of ifiversion, 
either in prose or poetry. The English admits it more. But the 
Italian retains the most of the ancient transpositive character ; 
though one ijl apt to think it attended with a little obscurity in 
the style of some of theijr authoits, who deal most in these transpo¬ 
sitions. 

It is proper, next, to observe, that there is one circumstam^e in 
the structure of all the modem tongues, which, if n^essary, 
limits their arrangement, in a great measure?, to one fixed and 
determinate train. We have disused those differences of termina- 
tioii, which, in the Greek and Latin, distinguished the several 
cnscs of nouns, ami tenses of verbs; and which, thereby, pointed 
out the mutual relation of the several words in a sentence to one 
another, though the relaterl woyds were disjoine^l, and placed in 
different parts of the sentenjfie. %his is an alteration in the struc¬ 
ture of language, of which I shall have occasion to say more in 
the m xt Lecture. One obvious effect of it is, that we have now, 
for tht’ most part, no way left us to shew the close relation of any 
two words to each other in meaning, but by placing them close to 
one another in th(|;,period. For instance, the Romans could, vviUi 
propriety, Express tSiemselves thus : 

Rvtinctum nymph* crudcli funere Ds^nim 

Flelmul.- 

Because ‘Extinctum et Daphnitn,’ l>eing both in the accusative 
case, this shewed, that the adjective and the substantive;|(vererelat¬ 
ed io each other, though placed at the two extremaBes of tjbe line; 
and that both were governed by the active verb ‘Flebaut,' Io which 
‘ A’ymph®’ plainly appeared to be tlie nominative. The different 
terminations here reduced all into order, and made the connexion 
of the several words perfectly clear. But let us translate these 
w'ords literally into English, according to the Latin arrangement; 
* Dead the nymphs by a cruel fate Daphnis lamented and they 
become, a perfect riddle, in which it is impossible to find any 
Jneaning. 

It was by means of this contrivain^e, which obtained in almost 
ail the ancient languages, oi varying the termination of tlie nouns 
and verbs, and thereby pointing out the concordance, and the 
government of the words, in a sentence, that they enjoyed so much 
liberty of transposition, and t^ould marshal and arrange their words 
in any way that gratified the imagination, or pleased the ear. 
When language came to be modelled by the northern nations who 
overran the empire, they dropped the cases of nouns, and the 
rlifferent termination of verbs, with the more ease, because they 
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placed i4& great value upon the advantages such a 

straettcre of langoa^. They were ^attentive only -^to olearnese, 
and copibusness of expression* Th^^y neither regarded much the 
harmony of sound, nor sought to gi'atify the imagination by the 
collocation of words. They studi^ solely to express themselves 
in such a manner as should exhibit their ideas to^^^ftshers in the 
most distinct and intelligible order. And hence, if our lai^uage, 
by reason of the simple arrangement of' its words, possesses less 
harmony, less beauty, and less force, than the Greek or Latin; it 
is, however, in its meaning, more obvious and plain. 

Thus i have shewn what tlie natural progress of language has 
been, in several material articles; and this account of the genius 
and progress of language lays a fouudariOa for many observations, 
both curious and nseful. From what has been said in this, and 
the preceding Lecture, it appears, that language was, at first, bar¬ 
ren in words, b^t descriptive by the sound of these words; and 
explosive in the manner of utt8i*ing them, by the aid of signi¬ 
ficant tones and gestures: style was figurative and poetical: 
arrangement was fanciful and lively. It appears, that in all the 
successive changes which language has undergone, as the world 
advanced, the understanding has gained ground on the fancy and 
imagination. The progress of laii^uage, in thii^respect, resembles 
the progress of age in man." The imaginati<m is most vigorous 
and predominant in Jpnth; with advancing years, the imagination 
cools, and the underlMnding ripens. Thus language, proceeding 
from sterility to copiousness, hath, at the same time, proceeded 
from vivacity to accuracy; from fire and enthusiasm, to coolnesvS 
and precii^ti., Tho$e characters of early language, descriptive 
sound, veliemej^ tones and gestures, figurative style, and inverted 
arrangement, all hang together, have a mutual influence on each 
other; and have all gradually given place to arbitrary sounds, 
calm pronunciation, simple style, plain arrangement. Language 
is become, in modem times, more correct, indeed, and accurate; 
but, however, less striking and animated: in its ancient state, 
more favourable to poetry and oratory; in its present, to reason 
and philosophy. 

Having finished my account of the progre.ss of speech, I pro¬ 
ceed to give an account of the progress of Writing, wdiich next 
demands our notice; though it will not require so full a discussion 
m the former subject. 

Next to speech, writing is, beyond doubt, the most useful art 
which men possess. It is plainly an impmvement upon speech, 
and therefore must have been posterior to it in order of time. At 
first, men thought of nothing more than commimicaling their 
ihottghtE to one another, when present, by means of words, or 
sotftkdi/which they uttered. Afterward, they devised this farther 
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mtUkod, <af iB«tuaJ communicatioii with one auothor, 

hy meiui^ of marks or charaefcers jjjoseiited to* thke whioU we 

call writing. 

Written characters iji’e of two sorts. They are oitlisr for 
things, or signs for words. Of the former sort^ signs of things, 
are the pieties, hieroglypiacsi^ and symbols, einployotl by the 
ancier^ nations; of the latter sort, signs for words; are the alpha¬ 
betical characters, now i^^ployed by all Kuropeatjs. These tnu 
kinds of writing are generirally, and essentially/disUnet. 

Pictures were, undoubtedly, the first essay towards writing, 
imitation is so natural to man, that, in all ages, and aJSiliOng all 
nations, some methods have obtained, of copying or tracing the 
likeness of sensible objedls. Those methods would soon be em¬ 
ployed by men for giving some imperfect information to others, at 
a distance, of wliat had happened j or, for presewng the memory 
of facts wdiich they sought to record. Thus, to aignjfy tltat owe 
man had killed another, thgy dii^ the figure of one man gfretohed 
upon the earth, and of another standing by ham w'ith a deadly 
weapon in his hand. We find, in fact, that when America was 
first discovered, ibis was the only sort of writing known in tlie 
kingdom of Mexico. By historical pictures, the Afpsicans are 
said to have tr^n^l^htted the mej^ory of the most imfmrtaut transac¬ 
tions of tlftiir empire. These, liowever, must have been c?ttrernely 
imjjerfect reoiords; and the nations who J|pl no other, must have 
been very gross and rude. Pictures couldi*llo no nu>re than deli¬ 
neate external events. They could neither exhibit the connexions 
of them, nor describe such qu:i]itievS as were not visible to tljm 
eye, 3 K>r convey any idea of the dis})(>.sitions, or word|n.pf nien. 

Tt> supply, in some degree, this (lefect, fhere^^as<^ii in process 
of time, the invention of what are culled, Hieroglyphicail Charac¬ 
ters; whieij may be considered as the second st-rgo of the art of 
writing. Hieroglyphics (consist in certaiu symbols, which arc 
made to stand for invisible objects, <jn account pf an anaiogy or 
resemblance which such synibolij were supposed to bear to the 
objects. Thus, an eye was ilie hieroglyphical symbol of know- 
ledg#; a circle, of eternity, which has neither beginning nor end. 
Hiejffjgiyphics, therefore, vyere a more refined and extensive spe¬ 
cies of painting. Pictures delineated the resemhlance pf external 
visible objects. Hieroglyphics paipted mvisihle objects, by analo¬ 
gies taken from the external world. 

Among the AJexicans were found some traces of hieroglyphical 
characters, intermixed with their historis^ pictures. But Bgypt 
was the country where this sort of writing was most studied and 
faropglit into a regular ait. Jn hieroglyphics was conveyed all 
the boasted wisdom of their priests. According to the properties 
which they ascribed to animals, or the ^jualities with which they 
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Buppos^ tiRtuTal objects to be endowed, they pitched upon them 
to be the emblems) or hieroglj'^phics, of moral objects; and em* 
| 51 oyed them in thpir writing for that end. Thus, ingratitude was 
denominated by a viper; imprudence, by a fly; wisdom, by an 
ant; victory, by a hawk; a dutiful child, by a stork ; a man uni- 
versaliy shunned, by an eel, which they supposed be found in 
company with no other fish. Sometimes they joined together two 
or mare of these hieroglyphical characters; as a serpent With a 
hawk’s head ; to denote nature, with God presiding over it. But 
as many of those properties of objects which they assumed for 
the foutidatioii of their hieroglyphics, were merely imaginary, and 
the allusions drawn from them were forced and ambiguous; as the 
conjunction of their characters rendered them still more obscure, 
and must have expressed very indistinctly the connexions and 
relations of things; this sort of writing could be no other than 
enigmatical, and confused in the higiiest degree ; and must have 
been k very imperfect vehicle of l|jriow|edge of any kind. 

It has been imagined that hieroglyphics were an invention of 
the Egyptian priests, for concealing their learning from common 
view; and, that, upon tliis account, it was preferred ny them to the 
alphabetical method of writing. But this is certainly a mistake. 
Hieroglyphics were, undotfbtedly, employed at %st from necessity, 
not from choice or refinement: and would nev€#‘have b^?en thou<^ht 
of, if alphabetical cb^cters liad been known. The nature of the 
invention plainly shewit to have been one of those gross and rude 
essays towards writing, which were adopted in the early ages of the 
wmrld; in order to extend farther the first method w'hich they had 
employed ^ simple pictures, or representations of visible objects. 
Indeed, in afteritimes, when alphabetical writing was introduced 
into Egypt, and the hieroglyphical was, of course, fallen into dis¬ 
use, it is known, that the priests still employed the hieroglyphi¬ 
cal characters, as a sacred kind of writing, now become peculiar 
to themselves, and serving to give an air of mystery to their learn¬ 
ing and religion. In this state, the Greeks found hieroglyphical 
■waiting when they began to have intercourse with Egypt; and 
some of their writers mistook this use to which they found it 
applied, for the cause that had given rise to the invention. 

As writing advanced from pictures of visible objects, tohiero- 
glyphioB, or symbols of things invisible; from these latter it ad¬ 
vanced, among some nations, to simple arbitrary marks which 
stood for objects, though without any resemblance or analogy to 
the objects signified. Of this nature was the method of writing 
practised among the Peruvians. They made use of small cords, 
of difl|grent colours; and by knots upon these, of various sizes, 
and dni^eatly ranged, they contrived signs for giving information, 
and coriiiriunicatiii'i their thoughts to one another. . 
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Of this nature also, are the written characters which aroused to 
this day throughout the great, empire of China.* The Chihese have 
no alphabet of letters, or simple sounds, which ccmpose thejr wordi. 
But every single character which they us^ iu writing, is signifi¬ 
cant of an idea; it is a mark wliich stands for some one thing or 
object. By #^nsequence, the number of these characters must be 
immense. It must correspond to the whole number of objects 
or ideas, which theyhave^ccasion to express ; that is, to the w hole 
number of words which they employ in speech : nay, it must be 
greater than the number of w’ords; one word, by varying the tone, 
rvilh which it is spoken, may be made to signify several different 
things. They are said to have seventy thousand of those written 
characters. To read and%rite them to perfection is the study of 
a whole life, which subjects learning, among them, to infinite dis- 
advar.lage; and must have greatly retarded the progress of all 
science. 

Concerning the origin of thglfe Chinese characters, there'have 
i)een difierenl o])inions, and biuch controversy. According to the 
most probable accounts, the f'hinese writing began, like the Kgyp- 
tian, with pictures, and hieroglyphicul figures. These figxires being, 
ill jirogress, abbreviated in their form, for the sake of writing them 
easily, and greatly.enlarged in their number, passed at length into 
(hose uiaiks or c^racters which they now use, and which have 
Bjiread themselves through several nations east. For we are 

informed, that the Japanese, thel’onqiMncsei'iaiui the Coraians, who 
.speak difTercnt languages from one another, and from the inhabit¬ 
ants of Cliina, use, however, the same written characters with 
them; aud, by this means, correspond intelligibly with each 
other in writing, though ignorant of the lartguag^^ispo^en in their 
several countries; a plain proof, that the Chinese characters are, 
like hieroglyphics, independent of language ; are signs of things, 
not. of words. 

VV’^e have one instance of ibis sort of WTiting in Europe, Our 
ciphers, a.s they are called, or aritlimetical figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 8cc. 
which Ave have derived from the Arabians, are significant marks 
precisely of the same nature with the Cliinesc characters. They 
have no dependance on w'ords ; hut each figure denotes an object; 
denotes the number for wdiich it stands; and accordingly, on being 
presented to the eye, is equally understood by all the nati^us who 
liave agreed in the use of these ciphers; by Italians, Spaniards, 
French, and English, however different the languages of those 
nations arc from one another, and whatever different nanics they 
give in their respective languages, to each numerical cipher. 

As far„ then, as we have yet advanced, nothing has appeared 
Avhich resembles our letters, oa* which can be called writing, in the 
sense we now wive to that term. What we have hitherto seen. 
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vfexe al^4ii«ct signs for things^ mEde no nse of tlie modium 
of iBoniid, or words'; either fiigns by repfeeentatioo,, as the Moxioan 
IHOtureii; or signs by analogy, as the ]^gyptian bieroglyphicg; or 
«igm by institution, as the Peruvian knots, the Chinese characters, 
and the Arabian ciphers^ 

At length, in different nations, imn became fpsible of the 
imperfection, the ambiguity, and the tedionsuess of ^ch of these 
methods of communication with one another. They began to con¬ 
sider, that by employing signs which should stand not directly fox 
things, but for the words which tliey used in. speech for naming 
these things, a considerable advantage would be gained. For they 
rejected farther, that though the number of words in every language 
foe, indeed, very great, yet the number of articulate sounds, which 
are used in composing these words, is comparatively small. The 
Bame simple sounds are continually recurring and repeated; and are 
combined together, in various ways^ for forming all tlie variety of 
words which we utter. They b||hought themselves, therefore, of 
inventing signs, not for each word by itself, but for each of those 
mmple sounds which we employ in forming our words; and by 
joining together a few of those signs, they saw that it would be 
practicable tp express, in writing, the whole combinations or 
sounds which our w^ords require. 

The first step in this new progress, was the,,|inventiaa of an al¬ 
phabet of syllables, probably preceded the invention of an 

alphabet of letters, a^liag some of the ancient nations ; and which 
ksaid to be retained, to ibis day, in j^iitkiopia, and some countries 
of India, By fixing upon a particular mark, or character, for every 
syllable in ,the language, the number of characters, necessary to 
be used in writing, was reduced within a much smaller compass than 
the number of w'ords in the language. Still, however, tlie num¬ 
ber of characters was great; and must have continued to render 
both reading and writing very laborious arts. Till, at last, some 
happy genius arose; and tracing the sounds made by the human 
voice to their most simple elements, reduced them lo a very few 
vowels and consonants; and by affixing to each of these the signs, 
which we now call letters, taught men liow, by their combinations, to 
put in writing all the different words, or combinations of sound, 
which they employed in speech. By beirig reduced to this simplicity, 
vtfoe writing was brought to its higliest state of perfection; 

and, in fhis state, we now enjoy it in all the countries of Europe. 

To whom we are indebted for this sublime and refined discovery 
does not appear. Concealed by the darkness of remote antiquity, 
the great inventor b deprived of those honours which would still 
foe paid to his memory, %'all the lovers of knowledge mtdlearning. 
It ap|®^» from the books which Moses has written, that among 
the ifigliipd probably nmong llte Egyptians, letters had b^n in- 
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vented plior to his age. The universal txadition among the an* 
ciexttB is, that they were first imported into €hieece by Cadmus 
the PheEnician; who, according to the common system of jchroi;^ 
logy, WSU 5 contemporary with Joshua; acccu'ding to Sir Isaac Ne^ws 
ton's system, contemporary with King David. As the Phcenir 
cians are notl^town to have been the inventors of any art or sci¬ 
ence, through, by means of their eartensive commerce, they propa¬ 
gated the discoveries made by other nations, the most probable and 
natural account of the origin of alphabetical characters is, that 
they took rise in Egypt, the first civilized kingdom of which we 
have any authentic accounts, apd the great gource of arts and 
polity among the ancients, la that country, the favourite study 
of hieroglyphical characters had directed much attention to the 
art of writing. Tlieir hieroglyphics are known to have been in¬ 
termixed with abbreviated symbols, and arbitrary marks; whence, 
at last, tliey caught the idea of contriving marks, not for things 
merely, but for sounds- Accordingly, Plato (in Phajdo) expressly 
attributes the invention of letters to Theuth, the Egyptian, who is 
supposed to have been the Hermes, or Mercury, of the Greeks. 
Cadmus hirnsclt^ though be passed from Phconicia to Greece, yet 
is affirmed, by several of the ancients, to have been originally of 
Thebes in Egypt. Most probably, Moses earned with him the 
Egyptian Ihttors into the land of Caiiaan; and there being adopted 
by the Pha?nicians, who ihhabited part of Jjtat countiy, they were 
transmitted into Greece. 

The alphabet which Cadmus brought into Greece was imperfect, 
and is said to have contained only sixteen letters. The rest were af¬ 
terward added, according as signs for proper sounds were found to 
be wanting. It is curious to observe, tliat the letters which we use 
at this day, can be traced back to this very alphabet of Cadmus. 
The Roman alphabet, which obtains with us, and with most of the 
Eiiropeau nations, is plainly formed on the Greek, with a few va¬ 
riations. And all learned men observe, that the Greek charactevs, 
especially according to the manner in which they are formed 
in the rddest inscriptions, have a remarkable confonnity to the 
Hebrew or Samaritan characters, which, it is agreed, are the same 
with the Phoenician, or alphabet of Cadmus. Invert the Gi'vek 
characters from left to right, according to the PliGenicmn and He¬ 
brew manner of writing, and they are nearly the same. ^(,Bes4des 
ffhf;Confoi*mity of figure, the names ordenominattonBof the letters, 
alpha, beta, gamma, &c. and the order in which the letters are ar- 
i*anged in all the several alphabets, Pbcsemciau, Hebrew, Greek and 
Roman, agree so much, as amounts to a demonstration, that they 
Were all derived 'originally from the same source. An invention so 
useful aiid simple was greedily received by mankind, and propa 
gated with speed and feudlity through many difiereni nations. 
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Tilt* letters were, originally, written from the rigRt hand towards 
the left; that is, in a contrary order to what we now jp^ractise. 
This niivrmerof wipting obtained among the Assyrians, Phccnicians, 
Arabians, and Hebrews; and from some very old inscriptions, ap¬ 
pears to have obtained also among the Greeks. Afterward; the 
Greeks adopted a new method, writing their lines ^llernately from 
the right to the left, and from the left to the right, which was called 
‘ lionstrophedon or writing after the manner in which oxen 
plough the ground. Of this, several specimens still remain; parti¬ 
cularly, the inscription on the famous Sigaean monument; and down 
to the days of Solpn, the legislator of Athens, this continued to 
be the common method of writing. At length, the motion from the 
left hand to the right being found more natural and commodious, 
the practise of writing in this direction prevailed throughout all 
the countries of Europe. 

W riling was long a kind of engraving. Pillars, and tablets of 
stone, were first employed for this purpose, and afterward, plates 
of the softer metals, such as lead. In proportion as writing be¬ 
came more common, lighter and more portable substances were em¬ 
ployed. Tlie leaves, and the bark of certain trees, were used in 
soii)c countries; and in others, tablets of wood, covered with a 
thin coat of soft wax, on which the impression was made wdth a 
stylus of iron- In latter times, tlie hides of ammals, pfoperly pre¬ 
pared, and polished into parchment, weiV: the most common mate¬ 
rials. Our present mdthod of writing on paper, is an invention of 
no greater antiquity than the fourteenth century. 

Thus 1 have given some account of the progress of these two 
great arts, speech and writing; by which men’s thoughts are com¬ 
municated, and the foundation laid for all knowledge and improve 
ment. Let us conclude the subject with comparing, in a few words, 
spoken language, and written language; or words uttered in our 
hearing, with words represented to the eye; where we shall find 
several advantages and disadvantages to be balanced on both sides. 

The advantages of writing above speech are, that writing is 
both a more extensive, and a more permanent method of commu¬ 
nication. More extensive ; as it is not confined within the narrow 
circle of those who hear our words; but bv means of written cha- 
racters, we can send our thoughts abroad, and propagate them 
through the world; we can lift our voice, so as to speak to tlie most 
distant regions of the earth. More permanent also, as it prolongs 
this voice to the most distant ages; it gives us' the means of re¬ 
cording our sentiments to futurity, and of perpetuating the instruc¬ 
tive memory of past transactions. It likewise affords this advan¬ 
tage to such as read, above such as hear, that having tlie written 
before their eyes, they can arrest the sense of the writcsr. 
Theypause, and j evolve, and compare at their leisure, one paa 
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gage with another; whereas, the voice is fugitive and passing; you 
must catch the words the moment they are uttered, or you lose them 
for ever. 

But, although these he so great advantages of written language, 
that speech, without writing would have been very inadequate for 
the instructiq!|^;Of mankind : yet w^e must not forget to observe, 
that spoken language has a great superiority over written lari- 
guage, in point of energy Or force. The voice of the living speaker 
makes an impression on the mind, much stronger than cun be 
made by the perusal of any writing. The tones of voice, the 
looks and gestures which accompany discoui*e, and wliich no 
writing can convey, render discourse, when it is well managed, 
infinitely more clear, and more expressive, than the most accurate 
W'riling. For tones, looks, and gestures, are natural interpreters 
of the sentiments of the mind. They remove ambiguities; they 
enforce impressions ; they operate on us by means of synipaifiy, 
which is one of the most powerful instruments of persuasion. ’Our 
sympathy is always awakened more by hearing tlie speaker, than 
by reading his works in our closet. Hence, though writing may 
answer the purposes of mere instruction, yet all the great and high 
efforts of eloquence must be made by means of spoken, not of 
written, language. 


LECTURE viit? 

STRl CTI RK OF LANOCAGE. 

After, having given an account of the nse and progress of lan¬ 
guage, I proceed to treat of its structure, or of general grammar. 
The structure of language is extremely artificial; and there are 
few sciences in which a deeper, or more refined logic is employed, 
than in grammar. It is jq>t to be slighted by superficial thinkers, 
as belonging to those rudiments of know-ledge, which w'ere incul 
cated upon us in our earliest youth. But what was then inculcated 
before we could comprehend its principles, would abundantly repay 
our study in maturer years; and to the ignorance of it, must be at¬ 
tributed many of those fundamental defects which appear in writing. 

Few authors have written with philosophical accuracy on 
the principles of general grammar; and, what is more to be re¬ 
gretted, fewer still have thought of applying those principles to 
the English language. While the French tongue has long been 
an object of attention to many able and ingenious writers of that 
nation, who have considered its construction, and determined its 
propriety with great accuracy, the genius and grammar of the 
English, to the reproach of the country, have not been studied 
with equal care, or ascertained with the same precision. Attempts 
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haveindeedy of latey towards tibisdefect; and 

some able writers*^ have entered on the subject: but macfa remains 
'yet to jje done. 

I do not propose to give any system, eilher of grammsjr in 
general* or of English grammar in particular. A minute discus> 
sion of the niceties of language would carry us too^^much off ftom 
other objects ; which demand our attention in the course of Lec¬ 
tures. But I pi'opose to give a general view of the chief principles 
relating to this subject, in observations on the several parts of 
which speech or language is composed ; remarking as I go along, 
the peculiarities of our own tongue. After which I shall make 
some more particular remarks on the genius of the English language. 

The first tiling to be considered, is the division of the several 
parts of speech. The essential parts of speech are the same in ail 
languages. There must always be some words which denote the 
names of objects, or mark the subject of discourse; other words, 
which denote the qualities of those objects, and express what we 
alfirm concerning them; and other words, which point out their 
connexions and relations. Hence, substantives, pronouns, adjec¬ 
tives, verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, must necessarily be 
found in all languages. The most simple and com|H*eheiisiTe 
division of the parts of speecli is, into substantives, attributives, 
and connectives.’*' Substantives, are all the jvords which express 
the names of objects, or the subjects®of discourse; attributives, 
are all the words which express any attribute, property, or action 
of the former; connectives, are what express the connexions, 
relations, and dependencies, which take place among them. The 
common grammatical division of speech into eight parts; nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, prepositions, interjections, 
and conjunctions; is not very logical, as might be easily shewn ; 
as it comprehends under the general term of nouns, both substan*- 
tives and adjectives, which are parts of speech generically ai«l 
essentially distinct; while it makes a separate part of speech of 
participles, which are no other than verbal adjectives. However, 
as these are the terms to which our ears have been most familia¬ 
rised, and as an exact logical division is of no great consequence to 
our present purpose* it will be better to make use of these known 
terms than of any other. 

* Qinactiii 4 .a iulWms us, that this waa the moat Bocient division. * IHim 
(|aot et qaee sunt part«s orationis, quianquain de immero pturam coBvenit. Velexm 
eniiB, quornni fuerant Avistotelvs atgue 'ITaeodectes, verba modo, ct Bomina, «t 
convinctiones tradidenuit. Videlicet, qnod in vetbis vim sermoiuB, in nomlnibus 
BMrferiam* {qnia adtm’nm est quod loqnimur, altemm de qite loquiarar*) in conviactio* 
nibus antem cotBpleKum eorom esse jiuMcdrunt^ qBas ««k»jiuw^ttones apileriBqfMt iddci 
mciQi sed base videtur ex ma^gis propria tranBlatiq. Psanlatim a pbiipsqpl^cis 

«c maxima a sKdeis, auctns est rnimems} av prqnboa convinctiomibiis arUcail j 

fost p««ipqsltifineB; nomH^tus* appellatio* detade pronwaen} dcinde miOtam vai'bo 
partieiplMB.} if^ verbis, adverhia.’ Lib. i. cap. iv. 
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Wg iufttumlly led 10 tbe cd^Biderotidn of 6ut>* 

siaative iioafts, wliich are the fotmtiation of airgmnmiftn s®d imy 
be ccmsidered as the most aocieftt part of speech^. For, tmuredlf^ 
soon as tmn had got beyond simple inteijections, or eitcknia* 
tions of passion, and began to communicate themselves by di»*« 
course, they p^uld be under a necessity of assigning names to the 
objects they saw around them j which, in giammatical language, 
is called the invention of substantive nouns.* And here at our 
first setting out, somewhat curious occurs. The individual objects 
which surround us are infinite in number. A savage, wherever he 
looked, beheld forests and trees. To give separate names to every 
one of those trees, would have been an endless and impracticable 
undertaking. The first object was, to give a name to that particu*- 
IaK#r©e, whose fruit relieved his hunger, or whose shade protected 
him from the sun. But observing, that though other trees were 
distinguished from this by peculiar qualities of sixe or appearance, 
yet, that they also agreed and resembled one another, in certain 
common qualities, such as springing from a root, and bearing 
branches and leaves, he formed in his mind some general idea of 
those common qualities, and ranging all that possessed them 
Under one class of objects, he called that whole class, n tree. 
Longer experience taught him to subdivide this genus into the 
several species of ^ak, pine, ash, ahd the rest, according as his 
^observation extended to the several qualities in which these trees 
agreed or differed. 

But, still, he made use only of general terms in speech. For 
the oak, the pine, and the ash, were names of whole classes of 

* 1 do not mean lo assert, that amontrall nations, the first invented words were sim¬ 
ple atid regular substantive nouns. IVothing is more diflScult ttian to ascertain the 
precise steps by wbkk men proceeded in th« formation of langua^. Names for ob- 
leets must, doubtless, have ariseu in the most early stages of speech. But it is proba¬ 
ble, as the learned author of the Treatise On the Origin and Progress qf Language 
has shewn, (vol. i, p. 371. 395. ) that, among several savage tribes, some of the first arti- 
fctilate sounds that Werfe formed denoted a whole sentence rather than Uie name of a 
particular object; conveying some information, or ^pressing some desires or foars, 
sotted to the circumstaaccs in which that tribe w^ placed, or relating to the business 
they had most frequent occasion to carry on; as, the lion is coming, the river is swell¬ 
ing, &c. Many of their first Words, it is likewise probable., were not simple substan¬ 
tive iiounSj %ot substantives, aceompanied with some of those atlribtttes, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Whieh they were most frequently accustomed to bohold them; as, the great 
bear, the little hut, the wound made by the hatchet, &c. Of all which the author 
produces instances from several of the American languages j and it is, undoubtedly, 
ktitable to the tiatutni course of the operations of the human mlud, thus to begin 
WMi par<Uca1a«a the moat obviowe to sense, and to proceed from these to more gendrai 
exjpressiona. He likewise observes, that the words of those primitive tongues are 
far from being, a« we mig^t suppose them, rude and ilhort, and crowded with eonso- 
nahts; but, on the coiifa'hfy, hre, for the moa:i part, long words, and full of vowels. 

^ their beiug formed npos the Kataiwl nouads wh^ tbe 
vedee utters wi^ most ease, a little vmrkd mid distingofished by articvlatioB; tuld 
he shews this to hold, in foot, among most of the barbarons languages which are 
known. 
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objects; each 6f which included an immense number of undistin- 
guished individuals. Here then it appears, that though the for¬ 
mation jaf abstract, or general conceptions, is supposed to be a 
difficult operation of the mind; such conceptions must have en¬ 
tered into the very first formation of language. For, if We except 
only the proper names of persons, such as Caesar, %hn, Peter, all 
the other substantive nouns which we employ in discourse are the 
names, not of individual objects, but of very extensive genera, or 
species of objects; as, man, lion, bouse, river, ik,c. We are not, 
however, to imagine, that this invention of general, or abstract 
terms, requires any great exertion of metaphysical capacity: for, 
by whatever steps the mind proceeds in it, it is certain, that, when 
men have once observed resemblances among objects, they are 
naturally inclined to call all those which resemble one anothey, by 
one common name; and of course to class them under one spe¬ 
cies. We may daily observe this practised by children, in their 
first attempts towards acquiring language. 

But now after language had proceeded as far as I have described, 
the notification which it made of objects was still very imper¬ 
fect : for, when one mentioned to another, in discourse, any sub¬ 
stantive noun, such as man, liou, or tree, how was it to be known, 
which man, which liou, or which tree, he meant, among the many 
corapehended under one name ? Here occurs ;i very c^arious, and 
a very useful contrivance for specifying* the individual object in¬ 
tended, by means of that part of speech called tlie Article. 

The force of the article consists, in pointing or singling out 
from tlie common mass, the individual of which we mean to speak. 
In English, we have two articles, a and the; a is more general 
and unlimited; the more definite and special. A is much the 
same with o//e, and marks only any one individual of a species: 
that individual being either unknowm, or left undetermined ; as, a 
lion, a king. The, which possesses more properly the force of 
the article, ascertains some known or determined individual of the 
species ; as, the lion, the king. 

• Article.s are words of great use in speech. In some languages, 
however, they are not found. The Greeks have but one article, 
o ^ TO, which answers to our definite, or proper surticle, the. They 
have no wmrd wbicli answers to our article a ; but they supply its 
place by the absence of their article : thus, BamXsw signifies, a 
king ; h the king. The Latins have no article. In the room 

of it they employ pronouns, as, hie, ille, iste, for pointing out 
the objects which they want to distinguish, ‘Noster sermo,' 
says Quinctilian, ‘ articulos non desiderat, ideoque in alias partes 
orationis sparguntur.’ This, however, appears to me a defect in the 
Latin tongue ; as articles contribute much to the clearness ahd 
precision of language^iSj^f ,;, 
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In order to illustrate this, remark what ditTer^nce there is iti the 
nieaiiing of the following expressions in Knglish, depeucliug wholly 
on the different employment of the articles : ‘ Tl»; son of asking— 
The son of the king—A son of the king’s.’ Each of these three 
phrases has an entirely different meaning, which I need not ex¬ 
plain, because; any one who imderstands the language conceives it 
clearly at first hearing, through the (jhfferent application of the 
articles, a and the. Whereas in Latin, Filius regis’ is wholly 
undetermined; and, to explain in which of these three senses it is 
to be understood, for it may bear any of them, a circumlocution 
of several words must be used. In the same mtinner, Are you a 
king ?’ ‘ Are you the king?’ are questions of quite separate im¬ 
port; which, however, are confounded together in the Latin 
phrase, ‘Esne tu rex?’ ‘Thou art a man,’ is a very general and 
harmless position; but, ‘ thou art the man,’ is an assertion capa¬ 
ble, we know, of striking terror and remorse into the heart. These 
observations illustrate the force and importance of articles : and, 
at the same time, I gladly lay hold of any opportunity of shewing 
ihe advantages of our own language. 

Besides this quality of being particularised by the article, throe 
allections belong to substantive nouns, number, gender, and case, 
u bich require our consideration. 

Number Bistingukhes them as one, or many, of the same 
kind, called the singular an*d the plural; a distinction found in ail 
languages, and which must, indeed, have been coeval with ihe 
very infancy of language ; as there were few things which men 
liad more frequent occasion to express, than the difference between 
one and many. For the greater facility of expressing it, it has, 
in all languages, been marked by some variation made upon the 
substantive noun ; as we see, in English, our plural is commonly 
formed by ihe addition of the letter S. In the Hebrew, Greek, 
and some other ancient largnages, we find, not only a plural, but 
a dual number; the rise of which may very naturally be account¬ 
ed for, from separate terms of numbering not being yet invented, 
and one, two, and many, being all, or, at least, the chief, numeral 
distinctions which men, at first, had any occasion to take notice of. 

Gender is an affection of substantive nouns, which will lead us 
into more discussion than number. Gender being founded on the 
distinction of the two sexes, it is plain, that in a proper sense, it 
can only find place in the names of living creatures, which ad¬ 
mit the distinction of male and female; and, therefore, can be 
ranged under the masculine or feminine genders. Ail other sub- 
tantive nouns ought to belong, to wdiat grammarians call the 
Neuter Gender, which is meant to imply the negation of either 
sex. But, with respect to this distribution, somewhat singular 
liath obtained in the structure of language. For, in correspon- 
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de^ce to that distiuctioii of malo ami female sex which runs 

I 

through all the classes of animals, men have, in most languages, 
rankedgreat ntnnA)er of inanimate objects also, under the like 
distinctions of masculine and feminine. Thus, we find it, both in 
the Greek and Latin tongues : gladius, a sword, for instance, is 
maaeuUua; sagitta, an arrow, is feminine ; and this .assignation of 
sex to inanimate objects, this distinction of them into masculine 
and femiiiine, ap|>ears often to bo entirely capricious; derived 
fmm no other principle than the casual structure of the language, 
which refers, to a certain gender, words of a certain termination. 
In the Greek and'lntin, however, all inanimate objects are not 
distributed into masculine and feminine; but many of them are 
also classed, -where all of them ought to have been, under the 
neuter gender ; as, templvm,- a church ; sedile, a seat. 

But the genius of the French and Italian tongues difiers, in 
tins respect, from the Greek and Latin. In the French and 
Italian, from whatever cause it has happened, so it is, that the 
neuter gender is wholly unknown, and that all their names of in¬ 
animate objects are put upon the same footing with living crea- 
tui'as; and distributed, without exception, into masculine and 
feminine. The French have two atiicles, the masculine fc, and 
the feminine la ; and one or other of these is prefixed to all sub¬ 
stantive nouns in the language, to denotes their gfender. The 
Italians make the same universal use di their articles il and lo, for 
the masculuie; and la for the feminine. 

In the English language it is remarkable that there obtains a pe¬ 
culiarity opposite. In the French and Italian there is no 
neuter gender. In the English, when we use conunon discourse, 
all substantive nouns, that are not names of living creatures, are 
neuter, without exception, i/e, she, and U, are the marks of the 
three genders; and we always use it, in speaking of any object 
where thero fe no sex, or where the sex is not known. The 
English is, perhaps, the only language in the known world (ex¬ 
cept the Chintz, which is said to gree with it in this particulfr) 
where tlie distinction of gender is properly and philosophically 
applied in the use of words, and confined, as it ought to be, to 
mark the real distinations of male and female. 

Hence arises a very great and signal advantage of the English 
tongue, which it is of consequence to remark.’*' Though in com?* 
man discourse, as I have already ‘observed, we employ only the 
proper and literal distmotioa of sexes; yet the genius of the lan¬ 
guage permits us, whenorer it wiU add beauty to our discourse, to 
make the names ©f inanimate oljjeote masculine and feminine 
in a txmtaplmfiped sensei and when we do so, we are under- 

^ The obteTYatiloHS on the metapharicai of areiwlea’® in the Enjilbh 

lire taken ftom 5fr. ITLnji 'w* 
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stood to quit the literal style, and to use one of the figures of dis¬ 
course. ' . 

For instance; if I am speaking of virtue, inithe coursh of or¬ 
dinary conversation, or of strict reasoning, I refer the word to no 
sex or gender; I say, ‘ Virtue is its own reward,;’ or, ‘ it is the law 
of our nature.’ But if I choose to rise into a higher tone ; if I 
seek to embellish and animate my discourse, I give a sex to 
virtue; I say, * She descends from heaven‘ she alone confers^ 
true honour upon man ‘ her gifts are the only durable rewards.’ 
By this means, we have it in our power to vary our style fit plea¬ 
sure. By making a very slight alteration, we*can personify any 
objctjt that we choose to introduce with dignity; and by this 
change of manner, we give warning, that we are passing from the 
strict and logical to the ornamented and rhetorical style. 

This is an advantage which not only every poet, hut every good 
writer and speaker in prose, is, on many ocoasions, glad to lay 
hold of, and improve; and it is an advantage peculiar to our 
tongue; no other language possesses it. For, in other languages, 
every word has one fixed gender, masculine, feminine, or neuter, 
which can, upon no occasion, be changed; apir-n for instance, in 
Greek; inrtus in Latin ; and la vertu in French ; are uniformly 
feminine. She must always be tlie^ pronoun answering to the 
word, whether you fee writing in poetjy or iji prose, whether you 
be using the style of reasoning, or that ol‘ declamation ; whereas, in 
English, we can either express ourselves with the philosophical 
accuracy of giving no gender to things inanimate; or, by giving 
them gender, and transforming them into persons, we adapt them 
to the style of poetry, and, when it is proper, we enliven prose. 

It deserves to be farther remarked on this subject, that, when 
we employ that liberty which our language allows, of ascribing 
sex to any inanimate object, we have not, however, the liberty of 
making it of what gender we please, masculine or feminine; but 
are, in general, subjected to some rule of gender which the cur¬ 
rency of language has fixed to tliat object. The foundation of 
that rule is imagined, by Mr. Harris, in his ^ Philosophical In¬ 
quiry into the Prmciples of Grammar,’ to be laid in a certain 
distant resemblance or analogy to the natural distinction of the 
two sexes. 

Thus, according to him, we commonly give the masculine gen¬ 
der to those substantive nouns used figuratively, which are con¬ 
spicuous for the attributes of imparting, or commumcating; which 
are by nature strong and efficacious, either to good or eyil; or 
which have a claim to some eminence, whether laudable or not. 
Those, again, he imagines to be generally made feminize, which 
are conspicuous for the attributes of containing, and of bringing 
forth ; which have more of the passive in their nature than of the' 

G 2 
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•active; which are peculiarly beautiful or amiable; or which have 
resptict to such excesses as are rather feminine than masculine. 
Upon these principles he takes notice, that the sun is always put 
in the masculine gender with us; the moon in the feminine, as be¬ 
ing the receptacle of the sun’s light. The earth is, universally, 
feminine. A ship, a country, a city, are likewise made feminine, 
as receivers or containers. God, in all languages, is masculine. 
Time, we make masculine, on account of its mighty efficacy ; vir¬ 
tue, feminine, from its beauty, and its being the object of love. 
Fortune is always feminine. Mr- Harris imagines, that the reasons 
which determine the gender of such capital words as these, hold 
in most other languages as well as the English. This, however, 
appears doubtful. A variety of circumstances, which seemed 
casual to us, because we cannot reduce them to principles, must, 
unquestionably, have influenced the original formation of lan¬ 
guages ; and in no article whatever does language appear to 
have been more capricious, and to have proceeded less accord¬ 
ing to fixed rule, than in the imposition of gender upon things 
inanimate; especially among such nations as have applied 
the distinction of masculine and feminine to all substantive 
nouns. 

Having discussed gender, I proceed, next, to another remark¬ 
able peculiarity of substantive nouns, which, ih the style of gram¬ 
mar, is called their declension by cases. Let us, first, consider 
what cases signify. In order to understand this, it is necessary 
to observe, that, after men had given names to external objects, 
had particularized them by means of the article, and distinguished 
them by number and gender, still their language remained ex¬ 
tremely imperfect, till they had derived some method of express¬ 
ing the relations which those objects bore, one towards another. 
They would find it of little use to have a name for man, Hon, tree, 
river, without being able, at the same time, to signify how these 
stood with respect to each other; whether, as approaching to, re¬ 
ceding from, joined with, and the like. Indeed, the relations 
which objects bear to one another are immensely numerous; and 
therefore, to devise names for them all, must have been among 
the last and most difficult refinements of language. But, in its 
most early periods, it was absolutely necessary to express, in 
some way or other, such lelations as were most important, and as 
occurred most frequently in common speech. Hence the genitive, 
dative, and ablative cases of nouns, which express the noun itself, 
together with those relations, of, fo, from^ with, and by ; the re¬ 
lations which we have the most frequent occasion to mention. The 
proper idea, then, of cases in declension, is no other than an expres¬ 
sion of the state, or relation, which one object bears to another, 
denoted by some variation made upon the name of that object; 
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ntORt commonly in the final letters, and by some languages in the 
initial. , 

All languages, however, do not i^ree in this mode of expression. 
The Greek, Latin, and several other languages, use declension. 
The English, French, and Italian, do not; or, at most, use it very 
imperfectly. In place of the variations of cases, tlie modern 
tongues express the relations of objects, by means of the words 
called Prepositions, which denote tliose relations, prefixed to tlie 
name of the object. English nouns have no case whatever, ex¬ 
cept a sort of genitive, commonly Ibrmed by the addition, of the 
letter s to the noun; as when we say * Dryden’a Poems,’ meaning 
the Poems of Dryden. Our personal pronouns have also a case, 
which answers to the accusative of Latin, I, me, — he, him, — who, 
whom. There is nothing, then, or at least very little, in the gram-, 
mar of our language, which corresponds to declension in the an¬ 
cient languages. 

Two questions, respecting this subject, may be put. First, 
Which of these methods of expressing relations, whether that by. 
declension, or that by prepositions, was the most ancient usage in 
language ? And next. Which of them has the best effect? Both 
methods, it is plain, are the same as to the sense, and differ only 
ill form. For the significancy of the Homan language would 
not have bdhn altered, though the nouns, like ours, had been 
without cases, provided tliey had employed prepositions; and 
though, to express a disciple of Plato, they had said, * Discipulus 
de Plato,’ like the modern Italians, in place of ‘ Discipulus Pla- 
tonis.’ 

Now, with respect to the antiquity of cases, although they may, 
on first view, seem to constitute a more artificial method than the 
other, of denoting relations, yet there are strong reasons for think¬ 
ing that this was the earliest method practised by men. We find, 
in fact, that declensions and cases are used in most of what are 
called the mother-tongues, or original languages, as well as in the 
Greek and Latin. And a very natural and satisfying account can 
be given why this usage should have early obtained. Relations are 
the most abstract and metaphysical ideas of any which men have 
occasion to form when they are considered by themselves, and 
separated from the related object. It would puzzle any man, as 
has been well observed by an author on this subject, to give a 
distinct account of what is meant by such a word as of, or from, 
when it stands by itself, and to explain all that may be included 
under it. The first rude inventors of language, therefore^ would 
not, for a long while, arrive at such general terms. In place of 
considering any relation in the abstract, and devising a name for 
it, they would much more easily conceive, it in conjunction with a 
particular object; and they would express Uieir conceptions 
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cised without being,fatigued; ^tutj is gratified with the cofisfeidiis- 
liess of its own iugfnuity. We need not be surprised, tfiferefiftO, at 
finding all language tinctured strongly with tnetapfibi*. It hiSi- 
nnates itself even into farailiar conversation; and, urisbiighl, filfles 
up of its own accord in thj| mind. The very words Which I hWve 
casually employed in desciibing this, are a proof of what I iay; 
tinctured^ insinvaios, rises ?//>, are all of them metaphorical et- 
pressions, borrowed from some resemblance which fancy forms 
between sensible objects and the internal operations of the thiri'd; 
ahd'^'yet the terms arc ho less clear, and, perhaps, more expressive, 
than if words had been used, winch were to be taken in the sttitt 
and literal sense. 

Though all metaphor imports co|jtiparison, and, therefore, ife, In that 
respect, a figure of thought; yet, as the words in a metaphor hre 
not taken?* literally, but cliunged IVom Ibeir proper to a figurative 
sense, the metaphor is cominouly ranked among tropes Or figures 
of words. Cut, provided the nature of it be w'ell understood, it 
signifies very little whether we call it a figure or a trope. I have 
confined it to the expression of leseaiblance betw'een two objects- 
I must remark, however, that the word metaphor is sometimes used 
in a looser and more extended sense; for t he application of a term 
in any figurative signification, whether the figure be founded on 
resemblance, or on some other relation which two objects bear to 
one another. For instance; wlien gray hairs are put for old age, 
as, * to bring one's gray hairs with sorrow to the grave;' some 
writem would call this a metaphor, though it is not properly one, 
but what rhetoricians call a metonymy ; that is, the effect put For 
the cause ; ‘ gray hairs’ being the effect of old age, but not bearing 
any sort of resemblance to it. Aristotle, in his Poetics, Uses me- 
taphor in this extended sense, for any figurative meaning imposed 
upon a word; as a whole put for the part, or a part for the whole ; 
a species for the genus, or a geniis for the species. But it would 
be unjust to tax this ■most acute writer w'ith any inaccuracy on this 
account; the minute subdiviMons, and various names of ttbpes, 
being unknowm in his days, and the invention of later rhetoricians. 
Now, however, when these divisions are established, it is inaccurate 
to call every figurative use of terms'\)romiscuOtiBly k metaphor. 

Of all the figures of speech, none comes so neat tb painting as 
metaphor. Its peculiar elm'll iii to give light and Strength to de- 
scription; to make intellectual ideas, in some sort. Visible to the 
eye, by giving them colour, and substance, and sensible qualities. 
In order to produce this effect, however, a delicate hand is re¬ 
quired; Fnr, by a very little inaccuracy. We are in hazard of intro- 
du^ig confusion, in place of promoting perspicuby. Severa 
rul^ therefore, arO necessary to be given for the proper iiimmge- 

before entering on these, ! ihall give om 
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tftinly rendered (he sownd of langtiage less agieeable to the mt, 
by depriving it ©f that variety and sweetness ^luich arose froea the 
length ©f words, and the chang^ of terminatiops, oecasknied by 
the cases in the Greek and Latin. But, in the third fdace, the 
most material disadvantage k, that, by this abolition of cases, 
and by a similar alteration, of which I am to speak in the next 
Lecture, in the conjugation of verbs, we have deprived ourselves 
of that liberty of transposition in the arrangement of words which 
the ancient languages enjoyed. 

In the ancient tongues, as I formerly observed, the different ter¬ 
minations, produced by declension and conjugation, pointed out 
the reference of the several words of a sentence to one another, 
without the aid of j uxtaposition ; suffered them to be placed, with¬ 
out ambiguity, in whatever order was most suited to give force to 
the meaning, or harmony to the sound. But now, liaving none of 
those marks of relation incorporated with the words themselves, 
we have no other way left us for sliewing wlrat words in a sentence 
are most closely connected in meaning, than that of placing them 
close by one another in the period. The meaning of the sentence 
is brought out in separate members and portions; it is broken 
down and divided. Whereas the structure of the Greek and 
Roman sentences, by the government of their nouns and verbs, 
presented tile raeaifing so interwoven and compounded in all its 
parts, as to make us,perceive it in one united view^ The dosing 
words of the period ascertained the relation of each member to 
another; and all that ought to be connected in our idea, appeared 
connected in the expression. Hence more brevity, more vri'acity, 
more force. That luggage of particles (as an ingenious author 
happily expresses it) which we are obliged always to carry along 
with us, both clogs style, and enfeebles sentiment.^*^ 

Pronouns are the class of words most nearly related to substantive 
nouns; being, as the name imports, representatives, or substitutes, 
of nouns,' /, f/wtf, he, ske, and it, are no other than an abridged 

=# * xho varioHB terminaticms of tlio Karne word, whothc^r verb or noun, arc always 
conceived to be more inthuately conficcted with the term wbteh they »erve to 
than the additional, detached, and in theinselvcfi lusiguificaut pavticieft, which we arc 
obligofUo employ as conaediveK to our words* Oar method almost 

the same exposure to the one as to the other, niakinj?* the significant parts, and the in- 
sigiiificant,equally conspicuous; theirs much oftener sinks, as it were, the former into 
the latter, at once preserving their use, and hiding their weakitess. Our modem laiv. 
gmkges may, in this respect, be compared to the art of the carpenter in it# rudest 
state; when the union of flic oiatcrials employed by the artisan, could be ejected 
only by the bdp of those exlernal and coarse implements, pins, nails, and cramp#. 
Tlie ancient languages resemble the same art in its most improved state, ath*r the in- 
veation of dovetail joints, grooves, and mortices; when thus aU the principal yuoc- 
tions are eftecied, by forming, properly, Jhc extreinitics, or terminations of the pieces 
to be joined. For, by means of these, the union of the parts is rendered closer; 
while that by which that union is produded is scarcely perceivable/ The Philo^o-' 
«>hy of Rhetor UN l?y 0r. Camphrll, voh ii* p* 412, 
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way of namuig the personsj, or objects, with which we have imme¬ 
diate intercourse, or to which we are obliged frequently to refer in 
discourse. Accorcjfingly, they ardffubject to the same modifications 
with substantive nouns, of number, gender, and case. Only, with 
respect to gender, we may observe, that the pronouns of the first 
and second person, as they are called, 1 and than, do not appear to 
have had,the distinctions of gender given them in any language; 
for this plain reason, that as tliey always refer to persons who ar<j 
present to each other when they speak, their sex must appear, aud 
therefore needs not be marked by a masculine or feminine pronoun 
But as‘the third person maybe absent, or unknown, the distinc¬ 
tion of gender there becomes necessary; and accordingly, in 
English, it hath all the three genders belonging to it; h(\ #//c, il. 
As to cases; even those languages which have dropped them in 
substantive nouns, sometimes retain more of them in pronouns, 
for the sake of the greater readiness in ex])rcssing relations; as 
preiiouns are words of such frequent occurrence in discourse. In 
English, most of our grammarians hold the personal pronouns to 
have two cases, besides the nominative; a genitive, and an accu¬ 
sative.—/, mine, me;—thonj thine, thee; — he, his, him; — toho, 
whose, ivJiow. 

In the first stage of speech, it is probable that the places of 
those jnououns were supplied by pointing to tie object when pre¬ 
sent, and naming it when absent. For one can hardly think (hat 
pronouns were of early invention; as they are words of such a 
particular ami artificial nature. /, (kon, he, if, it is to he observed, 
are riot names peculiar to any single object, but so very general, 
that they may be ap»plied to all persons, or objects, whatever, in 
certain circumstvmces. It is the most general term that can pos¬ 
sibly he conceived, as it may stand for any one thing in the uni¬ 
verse of which we speak. At the same time, these pronouns have 
this quality, Uiat, in the circumstances in which they are applied, 
they never denote more than one precise individual ; which they 
ascertain, and specify, much in the same manner as is done by 
the article. So that pronouns are, at once, the most general, and 
the most particular words in language. They are commonly the 
most irregular and troublesome words to the learner, in the gram¬ 
mar of all tongues ; as being the words most in common use, and 
subjected thereby to the greatest varieties. 

Adjectives, or terms of quality, such as great, little, black, iiiJiife, 
yotvrs, ours, are the plainest and simplest of all that class of words 
which are termed attributive. They are found in all iunguage.s ; 
and, in all languages, must have been very early invented ; as ob¬ 
jects could not be distingui.she(| Uroin one another, non any inter 
course be cairied-on concerning them, till once names were given 
to their different qualities. 
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I have nothing to observe«iii relation to them, except that sin- : 
gnlarity which attends them in the Greek and Latin, of having 
the same form given them y?i]^ substantive,, nouns; being Jle- 
ciined, like them* by cases, and subjected to the like distinctions 
of number and gender. Hence, it has happened, that granrmarians 
have made them belong to the same part of speech, and divided the 
noun into substantive and adjective; an arrangement founded more 
on attention to the external form of words, than to their nature 
and force. For adjectives, or terms of quality, have not, by their 
nature, the least resemblance to substantive nouns, as they never 
express any thing which can possibly subsist by itself;‘which is 
the very essence of the substantive noun. They are, indeed, more 
akin to verbs, which, like them, express the attribute of some 
substance. 

It may, at first view, appear somewhat odd and fantastic, that 
adjectives should, in the ancient languages, have assumed so much 
the form of substantives; since neither number, nor gender, nor 
cases, nor relations, have any thing to do, in a proper sense, with 
mere qualities, such as (food or great, soft or hard. And yet 
bomis, and vnugnus, and tener, have their singular and plural, their 
masculine and feminine, their genitives and datives, like any of the 
names of substantives, or persons. Kut this can be accounted for, 
from the genius of, those tongues. ‘They avoided as much as pos¬ 
sible, considering qualitil^s separately, or in the abstract. They 
made them a part, or appendage, of the substance which they 
served to distinguish; they made the adjective depend on its sub¬ 
stantive, and resemble it in termination, in number, and gender, 
in order that the two might coalesce the more intimately, and be 
joined in the form of expression, as they were in tlie nature of 
things. The liberty of transposition, too, which those languages 
indulged, required such a method as this to be followed. For, 
allowing the related words of a sentence to be placed at a distance 
from each other, it required the relation of adjectives to their pro¬ 
per substantives to be pointed out, by such similar circumstances 
of form and termination, as, according to the grammatical style, 
should shew their concordance. When I say, in English, the 
‘beautiful wife of a brave man,’ the juxtaposition of the words pre¬ 
vents all ambiguity. But when 1 say, in Latin, ‘ Formosa fortis 
viri uxorit is only the agreement, in gender, number, and case, 
of the axljective ‘ Jormosa,^ which is the first word of the sentence, 
with the substantive which is the last word, that declares 

the meaning. 
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STWCTORE OF tANGUAGE.- ENGLISH TONfJHE. 

Of the whole class of worda that are called attributive, indeed, (»f 
all the parts of speech, the most complex, by far, is the verb. It 
is chiefly in this part of speech that the subtle and profound me¬ 
taphysic of language appears; and, therefore, in examining the 
nature and different, variations of the verb, there might be room 
forample discussion. But as I am sensible, that such grammatical 
discussions, when they are pursued far, become intricate and ob¬ 
scure, I shall avoid dwelling any longer on this subject than seems 
absolutely necessary. 

The verb is so far of the same nature with the adjective, that it 
expresses, like it, an attribute, or proj»erty, of come jjerson or thing. 
But it does more than tliis. For, in all verbs, in every language, 
there are no less than three things implied at once; the attribute 
of some substantive, an aftirmaiion concerning that attribute, and 
time. Thus, when I say, ‘ the sun sbinethshining is the attri¬ 
bute ascribed to the sun; the present time is marked ; and an af¬ 
firmation is included, that this‘property of sliinkig beloiigs, at that 
time, to the sun. The particle ‘ shiningV is merely an adjective, 
which denotes an attribute, or property, and also expresses time; 
but carries no affirmation. The infinitive mood, * to shine,’ may be 
called the name of the verb; it carries neither time nor affirmation, 
but simply expresses that attribute, action, or state of things, which 
is to be the subject of the other moods and tenses. Hence, the 
infinitive often carrie.*? the resemblance of a substantive noun; and, 
both in English and Latin, is sometimes constructed as such. As, 
* scire tuum nihil est.’ ‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.’ 
And, in English, in the same manner: 'To write well is difficult; 
to speak eloquently is still more difficult.’ But as, through all the 
other tenses and moods, tlie affirmation runs, and is essential to 
them ; ' the sun shineth, was shining, shone, will shine, would have 
shone/ &c, the affirmation seems to be that which chiefly distin¬ 
guishes the verb from the other parts of speech, and gives it its 
most conspicuous power. Hence there can be no sentence, or 
complete proposition, without a verb either expressed or implied. 
For, whenever we speak, we always mean to assert, that some¬ 
thing is, or is not; and the word which carries this assertion, or 
affirmation, is a verb. From this sort of eminence belonging to it, 
tins part of speech hath receive(|,i|^, name, verb, from the Latin, 
verhnm, or the word, by way of dillinction. 

Verbs, tberefure, from thtir imporiunce and necessity in speech. 
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must have been coeval with men’s first attempts towards the for¬ 
mation of language : though, indeed, it must-have been tiie work 
of long time, to rear them up tOr^at accurate |uad complex struc¬ 
ture which they now possess. It seems very probable, as Dr. 
Smith has suggested, that the radical verb, or the first form of it, 
in most languages, would be, what we now call, the Impersonal 
verb. ‘ It rains ; it thunders; it is light 5 it is agreeableand the 
like; as this is the very simplest form of the verb, and merely 
affirms the existence of an event, or of a state of things. By 
degrees, after pronouns were invented, such verbs became per- 
sjonal, and were branched out into all the variety of tenses and 
moods. 

The tenses of the verb are contrived to imply the several dis¬ 
tinctions of time. Of these I must take some notice, in order to 
shew the admirable accuracy with with language is constructed. 
We think commonly of no more than the three great divisions of 
time, into the past, tlie present, and the future: and we might 
imagine, that if verbs had been so contrived, as simply to express 
these, no more was needful. But language proceeds with much 
greater subtilty. It splits time into its several mooients. It con¬ 
siders tirae as never standing still, but always flowing; things 
past, as more or less perfectly completed; and things future, as 
more or less remote, by diftereut gradatioihs. Hence the great 
variety of tenses in most longues. 

The present may, indeed, be always considered as one indivisi¬ 
ble point, susceptible of no variety. * 1 write, or I am writing; 
scriho.’ But it is not so with the past. There is no language so 
poor, but it hath two or three tenses to express the varieties of if. 
Ours hath no fewer than four. 1. A past action may be consi¬ 
dered as left unfinished; which makes the imperfect tense, ‘ ! w^as 
writing; scribebanC 2 . As just now finished. This makes the 
proper perfect tense; which in English, is always expressed by the 
help of the auxiliary verb, ‘ I have written.’ 3. It may be consi¬ 
dered as finished some time ago; the particular time left indefinite. 
* I wrote; sertpsi which may either signify, * I wrote yesterday, 
or I wrote a tw'elvemonth ago.’ This is what grammarians call an 
abrist, or indefinite past. 4. It may be considered as finished 
before something else, which is also past. This is the plusquam* 
perfect. ‘ I had written, scripseram. I had written before I bad 
received his letter.’ 

Here we observe, with some pfeasure, that we have an advan¬ 
tage over the Latins, who have only three varieties upon the 
past time. They have no proper perfect tense, or one which 
distinguishes an action just finished, from an action that 

vvas finished some time ago. In both these cases they must say, 
*mripsi.^ Though (here be a manifest difierence iu the tenses. 
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which our language expresses by this variation, * 1 have written,* 
meaning, I have just jaow finished writing: and, * I wrote/ mean- 
iiig, at some former time, since which, other things have intervened. 
This difference the Romans have no tense to express; and, there¬ 
fore, can only do it by a circumlocution. 

The chief varieties in the future time are two; a simple or inde¬ 
finite future. ^ I shall write; scribam and a future, relating to 
something else, which is also future. * I shall have written; scrip- 
sero.* 1 shall have written before he arrives.* 

Besides tenses, or the power of expressing time, verbs admit the 
distinction of voices, as they are called, the active and the pas¬ 
sive : according as the affirmation respects something that is done, 
or something that is suffered; ^ I love, or I am loved.’ They 
admit also tiie distinction of moods, which are designed to express 
the affirmation, whether active or passive, under different forms. 
The indicative mood, for instance, simply declares a proposition, 
'I write; I have written;’ the imperative requires, commands, 
threatens, 'write thou; let him write.’ ITie subjunctive expresses 
the proposition under the form of a condition, or in subordina¬ 
tion to some other thing, to which a reference is made, ' I might 
write, I could write, I should write, if the case were so and so.’ 
This manner of expressing an affirmation, under so many different 
forms, together also with the distinction of thfc three persons, /, 
thou, and he, constitutes what is calletf the conjugation of verbs, 
which makes so great a part of the grammar of all languages. 

It now clearly appears, as I before observed, that, of all the 
parts of speech, verbs are, by far, the most artificial and complex. 
Consider only, how many things are denoted by this single Latin 
word, ‘ amavissem, I would have loved.’ First, The person who 
speaks,' L* Secondly, An attribute, or action of that person, 

' loving/ Thirdly, An affirmation concerning that action. Fourthly, 
The past time denoted in that affirmation, ' have lovedand 
Fiftlily, A condition on which the action is suspended,' would have 
loved.’ It appears curious and remarkable, that words of this com¬ 
plex import, and with more or less of this artificial structure, are 
to be found, as far as we know, in all languages of the world. 

Indeed the form of conjugation, or the manner of expressing all 
these varieties in the verb, differs greatly in different tongues. 
Conjugation is esteemed most perfect in those languages which, 
by varying either the termination or the initial syllable of the 
verb, express the greatest number of important circumstances, 
without the help of auxiliary words. In the oriental tongues, the 
verbs are said to have few tenses, pr expressions of time ; butthcri. 

the tetiRcs of verbs, Mr. Harris's Horaij^ may he consultecl, by s«ch as desire to 
l^em scniliiUKod with nietaphysical aermacy ; and also, the Treatise on the Ofigi# 
4J>d Progress oi l.ang-oag-e, voj. »i. p; 125. 
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taeir moods are so contrived, as to express a ^reat variety of cir¬ 
cumstances and relations. In the Hebrew, for instanee, they say, in 
one word, without the help of any a%xiliary,not oidy, * I have taught/ 
but, have taught exactly, or often; I have been commanded to 
teach ; I have taught myself.* The Greek, which is the most per¬ 
fect of all the known tongues, is very regular and complete in all 
the tenses and moods. The Latin is formed on the same model, 
but more imperfect, especially in the passive voice, which forms 
most of the tenses by the help of the auxiliary 

In all the modem European tongues, conjugation is very defec¬ 
tive. They admit few varieties in the termination of the verb it¬ 
self ; but have almost constant recourse to their auxiliary verbs, 
throughout all the moods and tenses, both active and passive. 
Language has undergone a change in conjugation, perfectly simi¬ 
lar to that which I shewed in the last Lecture, it underwent with 
respect to declension. As prepositions, prefixed to the noun, super¬ 
seded the use of cases; so the two great auxiliary verbs, to have, 
and to be, with those other auxiliaries, which we use in English, do, 
shall, will, may, and can, prefixed to the participle, supersede, in 
a great measure, the different terminations of moods and tenses, 
which formed the ancient conjugations. 

The alteration, in both cases, was owing to the same cause, and 
will be e^ily understood, from refiecting on what was formerly 
observed. The auxiliary* verbs are like prepositions, words of a 
very general and abstract nature. They imply the different mo¬ 
difications of simple existence considered alone, and without refer¬ 
ence to any particular thing. In the early state of speech, the 
import of them would be incorporated with every particular verb in 
its tenses and moods, long before words were invented for denot¬ 
ing such abstract conceptions of existence, alone, and by them¬ 
selves. But after those auxiliary verbs came, in the progress of 
language, to be invented and known, and to have tenses and moods 
given to them like other verbs; .it was found, that as they carried 
in their nature the force of that affirmation which distinguishes the 
verb, they might, by being joined with the participle, which gives 
the meaning of the verb, supply the place of most of the moods 
and tenses. Hence, as the modern tongues began to rise out of 
the ruins of the ancient, this method established itself, in the new 
formation of speech. Such words, for instance, as am, was, have, 
shall, hting once familiar, it appeared more easy to apply these 
to any verb whatever; as, I am loved; I was loved; I have 
loved; than to remember that variety of tenninations which were 
requisite in conjugating the ancient verlis, amor, amabar, amavt, 
Sic. Two or three varieties oj|^, in the termination of the verb, 
were retained, as, love, loved, Ti^ng ; and alLthe rest were dropped. 
The consequence, how^ever, of this practice was the same as that 
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of abolishing declensions. It rendered language more simple 
and easy in its structure; but withal more prolix, and less grace- 
ful This Guishes^ ali that seemd most necessary to be observed 
with respect to verbs. 

7 ’he remaining parts of speech, which are called the indeclina¬ 
ble parts, or that admit of no variations, will not detain us long. 

Adverbs are the first that occur. These form a very numerous 
class of words in every language, reducible, in general, to the 
head of attributives; as they serve to modify, or to denote, some 
circumstance of an action, or of a quality, relative to its time, 
place, order, degree^ and the other properties of it, which we have 
occasion to specify. They are, for the most part, no more than an 
abridged mode of speech, expressing, by one word, what might, 
by a circumlocution, be resolved into two or more words belonging 
to the other parts of speech. ‘ Exceedingly/ for instance, is the 
same as ‘ in a high degree ;* ‘ bravely,’ the same as ‘ with bravery 
or valour / ‘here,’ the same as ‘in this place;’ ‘often, and 
seldom,* the same as ‘ for many, and for few timesand so of 
the rest. Hence, adverbs may be conceived as of less necessity, 
and of later introduction into tlie system of speech, than many 
other classes of words; and, accordingly, the great body of them 
are derived from other words formerly established in the language. 

Prepositions and conj unctions are words more essedtial to dis¬ 
course than the greatest part of adverbs*. They form that class of 
words, called connectives, without which there could be no lan¬ 
guage ; serving to express the relations which things bear to one 
another, their mutual influence, dependencies, and colierence; 
thereby joining words together into intelligible and significant 
propositions. Conjunctions are generally employed for connecting 
sentences, or members of sentences; as, and, because, although, 
and the like. Prepositions are employed for connecting words, by 
ghewing the relation which one substantive noun bears to another; 

(if, Jrom, to, above, below, &c. Of the force of these I had 
occasion to speak before, when treating of the cases and declen¬ 
sions of substantive nouns. 

It is abundantly evident, that all these connective particles must 
be of the greatest use in speech; seeing they point out the relations 
and transitions by which the mind passes from one idea to another. 
They are tire foundation of all reasoning, which is no other thing 
tlian the connexion of thoughts. And, therefore, though among 
barbarous nations, and in the rude uncivilized ages of the world, the 
stock of these words might be small, it must always have increased, 
as mankind advanced in the arts of reasoning and reflection. The 
more that any narion is improved science, and the more perfect 
tJieir language becomes, we may naturally expect, that it will 
abound mare with connective particles; expressing relations of 
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things, and transitions of thought, which had escaped a grosser 
view. Accordingly, no tongue is so full of tliem as the Greek, in 
consequence of the acute and suktile genim of ihut refined people. 
In every language, much of the beauty and strength of it depends 
on the proper use of conjunctions, prepositions, and those relative 
pronouns, whicli also serve the same purpose of connecting t}ie dif¬ 
ferent parts of discourse, ft is the right or wTong management of 
these, which chiefly makes discourse apf>ear firm and compacted, or 
disjointed and loose; which carries it on in its progress with a 
smooth and even pace, or renders its march irregular and de¬ 
sultory. 

I shall dwell no longer on the general construction of language. 
Allow' me, only, before I dismiss the subject, to observe, tijiat dry 
and intricate as it may seem to some, it is, however, of great 
importance, and very nearly connected w ith the philosophy of the 
human mind. For, if speech be the veliicle, or interpreter of the 
conceptions of our minds, an examination of its structure and pro¬ 
gress cannot but unfold many things concerning the nature and 
progress of our conceptions themselves, and the operations of our 
faculties ; a subject that is always instructive to man. ‘Nequis,* 
says Quinctiliau, an author of excellent judgment, 'nequis tan- 
<juam parva fastidiat grammatices eieincnta. Non qiiia magna^ sit 
operae conSonkutes^ vocalibus discefuere, casque in semivocalium 
nuinerum, mntarumque pditiri, sed quia intpriora velut sacri hujus 
adeuntibus, apparebit multarqrum subtilitas, qine non mode acuere 
iugeuia puerdia, sed exercere altissiinam quo(jue eruditioaein ac 
scientiam possit.* i. 4. 

Let us liow come nearer to our own language. In this, and the 
preceding Lecture, some observations have already been made on 
its structure. But it is proper that we should be a little more par¬ 
ticular in the examination of it. 

The language which is, at present, .spoken throughout Great 
Britain, is neither the ancient primitive speech of the island, nor 
derived from it; but is altogether of foreign origin. The language 
of the first inhabitants of our island, beyond doubt, was the Celtic, 
or Gaelic, common to them with Gaul; irom which country, it 
appears, by nrany circumstances, that Great Britahi was peopled. 
This Celtic tongue, wliich is said to he. very expressive, and 
copious, and is, probably, one of the most ancient languages in 
the world, obtained onceaii most of the western regions of Kuropp. 
It was the language of Gaul, of Great Britain, of Ireland, and/ 

* l^t no ntaa desfidise, as incoosiderable, the eJemuKts of because it maf 

seem to him a matter of small coasequence, to shew the distinction between vow^s and 
consonants, qnd to divide the l^|er intp |jquids and mutes. But tlicy who penetrate 
into the ianermest parts of this temple of Jciencc, will there discover sueb refinement 
and swbtiky of natter, as is not only proper to Parpen the viiderstaDdii^s of youi^f 
men, hut sufhcieiit to give e|E.ereiee far Jhe wicnst profound koewledge aud erudition* 
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very probably, of Spain also; till, in the course of those revolu- 
tiops, which, by means of the conquests, first, of the Romans, and 
ufterward%, of ther northern nations, changed the government, 
speech, and, in a manner, the whole face of Europe, this tongue 
was gradually obliterated ; and now subsists only in the mountains 
of Wales, in the highlands of Scotland, and among the wild Irish. 
For the Irish, the Welsh, and the Erse, are no other than different 
dialects of the same tongue, the ancient Celtic. 

This, then, was the language of the primitive Britons, the first 
inhabitants that we know of, in our island; and continued so till 
the arrival of the Saxons in England, in the year of our Lord 450; 
who, having conquered the Britons, did not intermix with them, 
but expelled them from their habitations, and drove them, together 
with their language, into the mountains of Wales. The Saxons 
were one of those northern nations that overran Europe; and 
their tongue, a dialect of the Gothic or Teutonic, altogether dis¬ 
tinct from the Celtic, laid the foundation of the present English 
tongue. With some intermixture of Danish, a language, probably, 
from the same root with the Saxon, it continued to be spoken 
throughout the soutlieru part of the island, till the time of William 
the Conqueror. He introduced his Norman or h^rench as tlie lan¬ 
guage of the court, which made a considerable change in the 
speech of the nation; and the English whiclu was spbken after¬ 
ward, and continues to be spoken now, is a mixture of the ancient 
Saxon, and this Norman French, together with such new and 
foreign words as commerce and learning have, in progress of time, 
gradually introduced. 

The history of the English language can, in this manner, be 
clearly traced. The language spoken in the low countries of Scot¬ 
land, is now, and has been for many centuries, no other than a 
dialect of the English. How, indeed, or by what steps, the ancient 
Celtic tongue came to be banished from the low country in Scot¬ 
land, and to make its retreat into the highlands and islands, cannot 
be so well pointed out, as how the like revolution was brought 
about in England. Whether the southernmost part of Scotland 
was once subject to the Saxons, and formed apart of the kingdom 
of Northumberland; or, whether the great number of English 
exiles that retreated into Scotland, upon the Norman conquest, and 
upon other occasions, introduced into that country their own lan¬ 
guage, which afterward, by the mutual intercourse of the two na¬ 
tions, prevailed over the Celtic, are uncertain and contested 
points, the discussion of which would lead us too far from our 
subject. 

From what has been said, it appears, that the Teutonic dialect is 
the basis of our present speech. It has been imported among us 
in three different forms, the Saxon, the Danish, and the Korraan; 
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all which have mingled together in our language- A very great 
number of our words, too, are plainly derived from the Latin, 
These we had not directly from the Latin, but jnost of them, it ia 
probable, entered into our tongue, through the channel of that 
Norman French, which William the Conqueror introduced. For, 
as the Romans had long been in full possession of Gaul, the lan¬ 
guage spoken in that country, when it was invaded by the Franks 
and Normans, was a sort of corrupted Latin, mingled W'ith Celtic, to 
which was given the name of Romanshe : and as the Franks 
and Normans did not, like the 8axoiis in England, expel the 
inhabitants, but, after their victorie.s, mingled with them; the 
language of the country became a compound of the Teutonic 
dialect imported by these conquerors, and of the former corrupted 
Latin, Hence, the French language has always continued to have 
a very considerable affinity with the Latin; and hence, a great 
number of words of Latin origin, which were in use among the 
Normans in France, were introduced into our tongue at the Con¬ 
quest; to which, indeed, many have, since been added, directly 
from the Latin, in consequence of the great diffusion of Roman 
literature throughout all Europe, 

From the influx of so many stream-s, from the junction of so 
many dissimilar parts, it naturally follows, tliat the English, like 
every com|founded Jianguage, must ‘needs be somewhat irregular. 
We cannot expect from it that correspondence of parts, that com¬ 
plete analogy in structure, which may be found in tlidse simpler 
languages, which have been formed in a manner within themselves, 
and built on one foundation. Hence, as I before shewed, it has 
but small remains of conjugation or declension; and its syntax is 
narrow, as there are few marks in the words themselves that can 
shew their relation to each other, or, in the grammatical style, point 
out either their concordance, or their government, in the sentence. 
Our words having been brought to us from several different re-, 
gions, straggle, if we may so speak, asunder from each other ; and 
do not coalesce so naturally in the structure of a sentence, as the 
w^ords in the Greek and Roman tongues. 

But these disadvantages, if they be such, of a compound lanr 
guage, are balanced by other advantages that attend it; particu¬ 
larly, by the number and variety of words with which such a lan¬ 
guage is likely to be enriched. Few languages are, in fact, more 
copious than the English. In all grave subjects especially, his¬ 
torical, critical, political, and moral, no writer has the least reason 
to complain of the barrenness of our tongue. The studious reflect¬ 
ing genius of the people, has brought together great store of ex¬ 
pressions, on such subjects, from.^very quarter. We are rich too 
in the language of poetry. Our poetical style differs widely from 
prose, not in point of numbers only, but in the very words them- 
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selves ; wliich shews what a stock and compass of words we hav« 
it^in our power to'select and employ, suited to those different 
occasions. Hereii\ we are infinitely superior to the French, whose 
poetical language, if it were not distinguished by rhyme, would 
not be known to differ from their ordinary prose. 

It is chiefly, indeed, on grave subjects, and with respect to the 
stronger emotions of the mind, that our language displays its power 
of expression. We are said to have thirty words, at least, for de¬ 
noting all the varieties of the passion of anger.* But, in desciib- 
ing the more delicate sentiments and emotions, our tongue is not 
so fertile. It must,be confessed, that the French language far 
surpasses ours, in expressing the nicer shades of character; espe¬ 
cially those varieties of manner, temper, and behaviour, which are 
displayed in our social intercourse with one another. Let any one 
attempt to translate, into English, only a few piges of one of 
Marivaux’s novels, and he will soon be sensible of our deficiency of 
expressions on these subjects. Indeed, no language is so copious 
as the French for whatever is delicate, gay, and amusing. It is, 
perhaps, the happiest language for conversation in the known 
world; but, on the higher subjects of composition, the English 
may be justly esteemed to excel it considerably. 

Language is generally understood to receive its predominant 
tincture from the national character of the ppople who speak it. 
We must not, indeed, expect that it will carry an exact and full 
inqaression'^ of their genius and manners; for, among all nations* 
the original stock of words which they received from their an¬ 
cestors, i^mains as the foundation of their speech throughout 
many ages, while their manners undergo, perhaps, very great altera¬ 
tions, National characterwill, however, always have some percepti- 
bk influence on the‘turn of language ; and the gaiety and vivacity 
of the Fi-ench, and the gravity and thoughtfulness of the English, 
Me snfiiciently impressed on their respective tongues. 

From the genius of our language, and the character of those 
who speak it, it may be expected to have strength and energy. It 
if, indeed, naturally prolix; owing to the great number of particles 
fuad auxiliary verbs which we are obliged constantly to employ; 
and this prolixity must, in some degree, enfeeble it. We seldom 
oAit oKpresf so much by one word as was done by the verbs, and 
by the nouns, in the Greek and Koman languages. Our style is 
Ifff oompact; our conceptions being spread out among more 
WOtdf, and split, as it were, into more parts, make a fainter im- 
ion when we utter them. KotwitJrsfaajidijag this defect, by 


• Attfsr, ■wwtth,|M«Sion,rs^ fury, outragrej fiercenesB, 8liarp«ieM,anmK>dty,«ii<>tw, 
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onr abounding in terms for expressing all Ihje strong emotions dtf 
the mindj^ and by the liberty which we enjoy, in a greater degree 
than most naticms, of compounding words, odr language may be 
esteemed to possess considerable force of expression; compara¬ 
tively, at least, with the other modem tongues, though much below 
the ancient. The style of Milton alone, both in poetry and prose, 
is a sufEcient proof, that the JEnglish tongue is far from being 
destitute of nerves and energy. 

The flexibility of a language, or its power of accommodatioa 
to different styles and manners, so as to be eitlier grave arid strong, 
or easy and flowing, or tender and gentle, or pompous and magni¬ 
ficent, as occasions require, or as an author’s genius prompts, is a 
quality of great importance in speaking and writing. It seems to 
depend upon three things ; the copiousness of a language; the 
different arrangements of which its w'ords are susceptible; and the 
variety and beauty of the sound of those words, so as to corre¬ 
spond to many different subjects. Never did any tongue possess 
this quality so eminently as the Greek, which every writer of 
genius could so mould, as to make the style perfectly expressive 
of his ovm manner and peculiar turn. It had all the three 
requisites, which I have mentioned as necessary for this purpose. 
It joined |o these the graceful variety of its different dialects; and 
thereby readily assumed,every sort of character which an authw 
could wish, from the most simple and most familiar, up to the 
most majestic. The Latin, though a very beautiful language, is 
inferior, in this respect, to the Greek. It has more of a fixed cha¬ 
racter of stateliness and gravity. It is always firm and masculine 
in the tenor of its sound ; and is supported by a certain senatorial 
dignity, of which it is difficult for a writer to divest it wholly, on 
any occasion. Among the modern tongues, the Italian possesses 
a great deal more of this flexibility than the French. By its 
copiousness, its freedom of arrangement, and the great beauty 
and harmony of its sounds, it suits itself very happily to most 
subjects, either in prose or in poetry; is capable of the august aiid 
the strong, as wefll as the tender; and seems to be, on the whole, 
the most perfect of all the modern dialects which have arisen ont 
of the ruins of the ancient. Our own language, though not equsd 
to the Italian in flexibility, yet is not destitute of a considerable 
degree of this quality. If any one will consider the diversity of 
style which appears in some of our classics, that great difforetiee 
of manner, for instance, which is marked by the' style of Lord 
Shaftesbury, and that of Dean Swift, he will see, in out tongue, 
Euch a circle of expression, such a power of accommodation to 
the different taste of writers,-as tedounds not a little to its heuiour. 

What the English has been most taxted with is its deficaency M 
harmony of sOund. But though every native is apt to be p«rti^ 
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to the sounds of his own language, and may therefore he sus¬ 
pected of not being a fair judge in this point; yet, I imagine, there 
are evident grounds on which it may be shewn, that this charge 
against our tongue has been carried too far. The melody of our 
versification, its. power of supporting poetical numbers, without 
any assistance from rhyme, is alone a sufficient proof that our lan¬ 
guage is far from being unmusical. Our verse is, after the Italian, 
the most diversified and harmonious of any of the modern dialects ; 
unquestionably far beyond the French verse, in variety, sweetness, 
and melody. Mr. Sheridan has shewn, in his Lectures, that we 
abound more in voVel slnd diphthong sounds than most lan¬ 
guages ; and these too, so divided into long and short, as to afford 
a proper diversity in the quantity of our syllables. Our con¬ 
sonants, he observes, which appear so crowded to the eye on 
paper, often form combinations not disagreeable to the ear in pro¬ 
nouncing j and, in particular, the objection which luis been made 
to the frequent recurrence of the hissing consonantin our lan¬ 
guage, is unjust and ill-founded. For, it has not been attended to, 
that very commonly, and in the final syllables especially, this letter 
loses . altogether the hissing sound, and is transformed into a c;, 
which is one of the sounds on which the ear rests with pleasure; 
as in has, these, those, loves, hears, and innumerable more, where, 
though the letter s be retained in w'riling, it hus really'^ the power 
of z, not of the common s. 

After all, however, it must be admitted, that smoothness, or 
beauty of sound, is not one of the distinguishing properties of the 
English tongue. Though not incapable of being formed into 
ixtqlodious arrangements, yet strength and expressiveness, more 
tJhan grace, form its character. We incline, in general, to a short 
pronunciation of our words, and have shortened the quantity of 
most of those which w e borrow from the Latin, as orator, spectacle, 
theatre, liherty, and such-like. Agreeable to this, is a remarkable 
peculiarity of English pronunciation, the throwing the accent far¬ 
ther back, that is, nearer the beginning of the word, than is done 
by any other nation. In Greek and Latin, no word is accented 
farther back than the third syllable from the end, or wdiat is called 
the antepenult. But, in English, we have many words accented 
Oitt the fourth, some on the fifth syllable from the end, as * memora¬ 
ble,' * convenieiicy,^ * Ambulatory,’' profitableness,' The general ef¬ 
fect of this practice of hastening the accent, or placing it so near 
the beginning of the word, is to give a brisk and a spirited, but 
at the same time a rapid and hurried, and not very musical tone 
to the wb^le pronunciation of a people. 

Ibe tongue possesses, undoubtedly, this property, that 

it is the rhost simple in its form and construction,, of all the Euro¬ 
pean dialects. It is free from all intricacy of cases, deciensions. 
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moods, and tenses. Its words are subject to fewer variations from 
their original form than those of any other language. Its sub¬ 
stantives have no distinction of gender, except what nature Las 
made, and but one variation in case. Its adjectites admit of no 
change at all except what expresses the degree of comparison. 
Its verbs, instead of running through all the varieties of ancient 
conjugation, suffer no more than four or five changes in termination, 
liy the help of a few prepositions and auxiliary verbs, all the 
purposes of significancy in meaning are accomplished; while the 
words, for the most part, preserve their form unchanged. The dis¬ 
advantages, in j>oint of elegance, brevily, and force, which follow 
from this structure of our language, I have before pointed out. 
But, at the same time, it must be admitted, that such a structure 
contj ibutes to facility. It renders the acquisition of our language 
less laborious, the arrangemejit of our words more plain and 
obvious, the rules of onr syntax fewer and more simple. 

I agree, indeed, with l)r. Lowth ([)reface to his Grammar), in 
thinking tliat the simj)Iirity and facility of our language occasions 
its being frequently written and spoken witli less aecuiacy. It 
was necessary to study languages whicli were of a more complex 
and artificial form, with greater care. The marks of gender and 
case, the varieties of conjugation and detdension, the rnuitipliexl 
rules of sjwitav, were all to be attended to in speech. Hence lan¬ 
guage became more an ohject of art. It was reduced into form; 
a standard was established ; and any depart ures from the standard 
became conspicuous. Whereas, among us, language is hardly corj- 
sidered as an object of grammatical rule. We lake it for granted, 
that a competent skill iu it may be acquired wdthout any study ; 
and that, in a syntax so narrow' and confined as ours, there is 
nothing which demands attention. Hence arises the habit of 
writing in a loose and inaccurate manner. 

1 admit, that no grammatical rules have sufficient authority to 
control the firm and established usage of language. Estubli.shed 
custom, in sp<;aking and writing, is the standard to which wemust 
'atlast resort, for determining every controverted point in language 
and style. But it will not fallow from this, that grammatical rules 
are superseded as useless. In every language wdiich has been in 
any degree cultivated, there prevails a certain structure and analogy 
of parts, which is understood to give foundation to the most repa- 
t'able usages of speech; and which, in all cases, when usage is 
loose or dubious, possesses considerable authority. In every lan¬ 
guage, there are rules of syntax which must he inviolMrly observed 
by all who would either write or speak with any propriety. For 
syntax is jio other than that arrangement of words in a sentence, 
which renders the meaning of each word, and the relation of all 
the words to one another, most clear and intelligible. 
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Ail the rulee of Latin syntax, it is true, cannot be applied tc^pnr 
Ino^nage. Many of "these rules arose from the particular form of 
th<§T language, wh\ch occasioned verbs or prepositions to govern, 
some the genitive, some the dative, some the accusative or ablative 
Owe. But, abstracting from these peculiarities, it is to he always 
remembered,, that the chief and fundamental rules of syntax are 
common to the English as well as the Latin tongue; and, indeed, 
belong equally to all languages. For* in all languages, the parts 
which compose speech are essentially the same; substantives, 
adjectives, verbs, and connecting particles: and wherever these 
parts ol speech are. foun^ there are certain necessary relations 
among them, which regulate their syntax, or the place which they 
ought to possess in a sentence- Thus, in English, just as much 
as in Latin, the adjective must, by position, be made to agree with 
its substantive; and the verb must agree with its nominative in per¬ 
son and number; because, from the nature of things, a word, which 
expresses either a quality or an action, must correspond as closely 
as possible with the name of that thing whose quality, or whose 
action, it expresses. Two or more substantives, joined by a copu¬ 
lative, must always require the verbs, or pronouns, to which they 
referj; to be placed in the plural number; otherwise, their common 
relation to these verbs or pronouns is not pointed out. An active 
verb must, in every language, govern the accusative; that is, clearly 
point out some substantive noun, as the object to which its action 
is directed. A relative pronoun must, in every form of speech, 
agree with its antecedent in gender, number, and person; and con¬ 
junctions, or connecting particles, ought always to couple like 
cases and moods; that is, ought to join together words which are 
of the same form and state with each other. I mention these, as a 
few exemplifications of that fundamental regard to syntax, which, 
even in such a language as ours, is absolutely requisite for writing 
or speaking with any propriety. 

Whatever the advantages or defects of the English language 
be, as it is our own language, it deserves a high degree of our 
study and attention, both with regard to Ihe choice of words which 
we employ, and with regard to the syntax, or the arrangement of 
these words in a sentence. We know how much the Greeks and 
the Homans, in their most polished and fiourishing times,, culti¬ 
vated their own tongues. We know how much study both the 
French, and the Italians, have bestowed upon theirs. . Whatever 
knowledge may be acquired by the study of other languages, it can 
never be communicated with advantage, unless by such as can 
write and speak their own language well. Let the matter of an 
author be ever so good and useful, his composiibons will always 
vauffer in the public esteem, if his expression be deficient in purity 
and propriety. At the same time, the attainment of a r^rreci 
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style, is an object which decaands application aud^ 
labour. If any imagine they can catch it tnerdiy by the ear, or 
acquire it by a slight perusal of some of our gopd authors, they Vill 
find themselves much disappointed. The many errors, even in point 
of grammar, the many offences against purity of language, which 
are committed by writers who are far from being contemptible, 
demonstrate, that a careful study of the language is previously re¬ 
quisite, in all who aim at writing it properly.’*^ 


LECTURE* X. 


STYLE—rEIlsnCLITY AND PRECISION. 

Having finished the subject of language, I now enter on the 
consideration of Style, and the rules that relate to it. 

It is not easy to give a precise idea of what is meant by Style. 
The best definition 1 can gix^e of it is, the peculiar manner in which 
a man expresses his conceptions, by means of language. It is dif¬ 
ferent from mere language or words. The words which an author 
employs, may be proper and faultless; and his style may, never¬ 
theless, have great faults : it may be dry, or stiff, or feeble, or af¬ 
fected. ^tyle has always some reference to an author’s manner of 
tljTnkiiig, It is a*picturf; of tlje ideas which rise in his mind, and 
of the manner in w iiicii tliey rise there; and, hence, when we are 
examining an author’s composition, it is, in many cases, extremely 
difficult to separate the style from the sentiment. No wonder 
these two should be so intimately connected, as style is nothing 
else than that sort of expression whicli our thoughts most readily 
assume. Hence different countries have been noted for peculiari¬ 
ties of style, suited to their difi’ereut temper and genius. The 
eastern nations animated tlieir style with the most strong and hy¬ 
perbolical figures. The Athenians, a polished and acute people, 
formed a style accurate, clear, and neat. The Asiatics, gay and 
loose in tlieir manners, affected a style florid and diffuse. The 
like sort of characteristical differences are commonly remarked in 
the style of the French, tiie Englisli, and the Spaniards. In giv¬ 
ing the general characters of style, it is usual to talk of a nervous, 
a feeble, or a spirited style; which are plainly tire characters of a 

On tSii* subject the reader on^ht to peruse Dr. I^owth's Short Introduction to 
Eng^Ush Grammar, with critical notes; whicli is the gfraniinatical performance of liigh- 
«Bt authority that has appeared fca oar time, and in which he will see, whai I have said 
couoerBUig) the ionaomiFaeies in laiigu«t{|« of some of our best writers, faliy serifiod, 

. In, JDv. Cm^heirs Philosophy of Rhetoric, ho will likewise find niipay atmte and in- 
fnnions ohi^rvatioos, both on Ea^iish lantruaife, and.on style in general. 

fhHeiaieySi Itodiiaenfs of English Grammar will also be asefni, by pointing out 
of the errors into which writars; are apt io Ml. 
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writer's manner of thinking, as ■w ell as of j^xpressing himsdlls so 
diffititilt it is to separate these two things from one another. Of 
the geneml charao|ers of style, I am afterward to discourse; but 
it will be necessary to begin with examining the more simple quali¬ 
ties of it; from the asseipblage of which, its more complex deno¬ 
minations, in a great measure, result. 

All the qualities of a good style may be ranged under tWo heads. 
Perspicuity and Ornament. For all that can possibly be required 
of language, is, to convey our ideas clearly to the minds of others, 
and, at the same time, in such a dress, as, by pleasing and inter¬ 
esting them, shall piost effectually strengthen the impressions 
which we seek to make. When both these ends are answered, we 
certainly accomplish every purpose for which we use writing and 
discourse. 

Perspicuity, it will be readily admitted, is the fundamental qua¬ 
lity of style a quality so essential in every kind of writing, that 
for the want of it, nothing can atone. Without this, the richest 
ornaments of style only glimmer through the dark, and puzzle, in¬ 
stead of pleasing, the reader. This, therefore, must be our first 
object, to make our meaning clearly and fully understood, and 
undefetood without the least difficulty. ‘ Oratio,* says Quinctilian, 

‘ debet negligenter quoque aiidientibus esse aperta; ut in animum 
audientis, sicut sol in oculos, "etiarasi in eum qon intendatur^^c- 
currat. Quare, non solum ut intelligerer possit, sed ne omino pos- 
sit non intelligere curandum.'f If we are obliged to follow a 
writer with much care, to pause, and to read over his sentences a 
second time, in order to comprehend them fully, he will never 
please ns long. Mankind are too indolent to relish so much labour. 
They may pretend to admire the author’s depth, after they have 
discovered his meaning; but they will seldom be inclined to take 
up his w^ork a second time. 

Authors sometimes plead the difficulty of their subject, as ati 
e.xcuse for the w'ant of perspicuity. But the excuse can rarely, if 
ever, be admitted. For whatever a man conceives clearly, that it is 
in his power, if he will be at the trouble, to put into distinct pro¬ 
positions, or to express clearly to otliers: and upon no subject 
ought any man to write, where he cannot think clearly. His ideasi 
indeed, may, very excusably/ be on some subjects incomplete or 
inadequate; but still, as far as they go, thlsy ought to be deaf; 
and wherever this is the case, perspicuity, in expressing them, is 


* ^ Kobk prtma sit virfus, perspkraitas, propria verba, rectas wdo, ntw in loncum 
dilata conciusk); nihil neqfue desit, neque «uperflnat.’-..QuixCTil.. lib. viii. 

t ' l>iaooa'n|e onght alwiays to be obvious^ even to the most careless and aSEhfrant 


bearer, so that the. sense shat! strike his mind, as the light of the sun dofsonr eyes, 
though they .^aot directed upWards to it. We must study, not only that every 
hbarcr may usj but that it shall bahapossibk for him not to untostend ns. 
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Always attainable. Tjba obscurity which reigns^ so much among 
many metaphysical writers, is, for ilie most part, owing to the in- 
distinctness of their own conceptions. They see the oly^ct butf in 
a confused light; and, of course, can never exhibit it in a clear one 
to others. 

Perspicuity in writing, is not to be considered as merely a sort 
of negative virtue, or freedom from defect. It has higher merit. 
It is a degree of positive beauty. We are pleased with an author, 
we consider him as deserving praise, who frees us from all fatigue 
of searching for his meaning ; who carries us through his subject 
without any embarrassment or confusion; vvhose style flows al¬ 
ways like a limpid stream, where we see to the very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity requires attention, first, to single words 
and phrases, and then to the construction of sentences. 1 begin 
with treating of the first, and shall confine myself to it in this Lec¬ 
ture. 

Perspicuity, considered with respect to words and phrases, re¬ 
quires these three qualities in them; Purity, Propriety,'SiVidi Pre~ 
ciftioH. 

Purity and Propriety of language are often used indiscriminately 
for each other; and, indeed, they are very nearly allied. A dis¬ 
tinction, however, obtains between them. Purity,is the use of such 
wo^^ds, and such constructions, as belong to the idiom of the lan¬ 
guage which we speak; i» opposition to words and phrases that 
are imported from other languages, or that are obsolete, or new- 
coined, or used without proper authority. Propriety, is the selec¬ 
tion of such words in the language, as the best and most esta¬ 
blished usage has appropriated to those ideas which we intend to 
express by them. It implies the correct and happy application of 
them, according to that usage, in opposition to vulgarisms, or low 
expressions; and to words and phrases, which would be less sig- 
nilicaiit of the ideas that we mean to convey. Style may be pure, 
that is, it may all be strictly English, without Scotticisms or Galli¬ 
cisms, or ungrammatical irregular expressions of any kind, and 
may, nevertheless, be deficient in propriety. The words may be 
ill chosen ; not adapted to the subject, not fully expressive of the 
author’s sense. He has taken all his words and phrases from the 
general mass of English language; but he has made his selection 
among these words unhappily. Whereas, style cannot be proper 
without being also pure: and where both purity aiyd propriety 
meet, besides making style perspicuous, they also rendet^ it grace¬ 
ful. There is no standard, either of purity or of propriety, but the 
practice of the best writers and speakers in the country. 

When I mentioned obsolete or new-coined words as incongruous 
with purity of style, it will be easily understood, that some excep- 
riops are to be made. Qn certain occasions, they may have grace 
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ing, at least, ii«WH;M)mpoiindiag woid^s I yet, e^ea hafQ, this it- 
bfejcty siapald be used with a sparing hand. In prose, sneh innova- 
tiens are more hamidous, and have a wome effeot. They are apt 
to give style an adected and conceited air; and should sever be 


restored upcm, except by such, whose established r^utation gives 
them some degree of dictatorial power over language. 

Ilfee introduction ©f foreign and learned words, unless where ne- 
©eiiiity requires diem, should always be avoided. Barren lan¬ 
guages may need such assistances; but ours is not one of these. 
Dean Swift, one of our most correct writers, valued himself much 
on using no words but such as were of native growth; and his 
language may, indeed, be considered as a standard of the strictest 
purity and propriety, in the choice of words. At present, we seem 
to be departing from this standard. A multitude of Latin words 
have, of late, been poured in upon us. On some occasions, they 
give an appearance of elevation and dignity to style. But often, 
also, they render it stiff and forced. And, in general, a plain na¬ 
tive style, tm it is more intelligible to all readers, so, by a proper 
management of words, it may be made equally strong and expres¬ 
sive *with this Latinized English. 

Let us nqw consider the import of Precision in language, which, 
as it is the highest part of .the quality denoted by perspicuity, 
merits a full explication; and tJie more„because distinct ideas are, 
perhaps, not commonly formed about it. 

The exact import of precision may be drawn from the etymology 
of the word. It comes from ‘ praeciclere,’ to cut oflT. It imports re¬ 
trenching all superfluities, and pruning the expression so, as to ex¬ 
hibit neither more nor less than an exact copy of his idea who uses 
it. I observed before, that it is often difficult to separate the qua¬ 
lities of style from the qualities of thought; and it is found so in 
this instance, for, in order to write with precision, though this be 
properly a quality of style, one must possess a very considerable 
degree of distinctness and accuracy in his maimer of thinking. 

Tim words, which a man uses to express his ideas, may be faulty 
in three respects. They may either not express that idea which 
the author intends, but some other which only resembles, or is 
akin to it; or, they may express that idea, hut not quite fully and 
completely; or, they may express it, together with something 
more than he intends. Pmcision stands opposed to all tliese three 
iaults; but chiefly to the last. In an author’a writing with pro¬ 
priety, his being free from the two fomer faults seenrs imphed. 
Tha words which he uses are proper; that is, they exprep that 
idea which he intends, and they express it fully; but to be pre- 
Ibii^ signifles, that they express that Mea« imd no more, Th^e is 
lli^iiing in his words which introdaises any foreign idea, any snpar- 
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ik0m uoMimomMf uctutmorf, m at w it cmf»i9adly with iba 
and thembjr to render mt eoneeptton of ^at oK 
ject loose and indistmet. This inquires a writer to hayon^liiiaael^ 
a verf char apprehenskm of the object be means to repmieot to 
us ; to have laid fast hold of it in his mind; and never to waver 
in any one view he takes of it : a perfection to which, indeed, few 
writers attain. 

The use and importance of precision, may be deduced from the 
nature of the human mind. It never can view, clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly, above one object at a time. If it must look at two or 
three together, especially objects among whicli there is resemblance 
or connexion, it finds itself confused and embarrassed. It cannot 
clearly perceive in what they agree, and in ivhat they differ. Thus, 
were any object, suppose some animal, to be presented to me, of 
whose structure I wanted to form a distinct notion, I would desire 
all its trappings to be taken off, I would require it to be brought 
before me by itself, and to stand alone, that there might be no¬ 
thing to distract my attention. The same is the case with worda* 
If, when you would iiiforin me of your meaning, you also tell me 
more than what conveys it; if you join foreign circumstances to 
the principal object; if, by unnecessarily varying the expression^ 
you shift the point of view, and make me see sometime the object 
itself, aiMbsometimes another thing that is connected with it; you 
thereby oblige me to look *» on several objects at once, and I lose 
eight of the principal. You load the animal you are shewing me, 
with so many trappings and collars, and bring so many of the same 
species before me, somewhat resembling, and yet somewhat differ¬ 
ing, that I see none of them clearly. 

This forms what is called a loose style; and is tlie proper oppo¬ 
site to precision. It generally arises from using a superfluity of 
words. Feeble writers employ a multitude of woi'ds to make them- 
eelvea understood, as they think, more distinctly; and they only 
confound the reader. They are sensible of not having caught the 
precise expression, to convey what they would signify; they do not, 
indeed, conceive their own meaning very precisely themselvea; 
arid, therefore, help it out, as they can, by this and the other word, 
which may, as they suppose, supply the defect, and bring you 
somewhat nearer to their idea. They are always going about it 
and about it, but never just hit the thing. The image, as they 
vet it before you, is alvNtys seen double; and no double image is 
distinct. When an author teli^ me of his hero’s coum^e in the 
day of battle, thC expression is precise, and I understand it fully. 
But if, from the desire of multiplying words, he will needs praise 
his and at #ie moment he'joins these words 

together, my idea begiiu» to waver. He means to express one 
quality more strongly; but he Is, in imth, expreesiag two. Cbn- 
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r€tgt resists danger; Jvrtitude sapports pain. Hie ncoasion of ex¬ 
erting each of tliese qualities is ditferent; and being led to think 
of both,together, when only one of them should be in my view, 
my view is rendered unsteady, and my conception of the objects 
indistinct. 

From what I have said it appears that an author may, in a qua¬ 
lified sense, be perspicuous, while yet he is far from being precise. 
Fie uses proper w'ords, and proper arrangement; he gives you the 
idea as clear as he conceives it himself; and so far he is perspi¬ 
cuous ; but the ideas are not very clear in his own mind; they are 
loose and general; and, therefore, cannot be expressed with pre¬ 
cision. All subjects do not equally require precision. It is suffi¬ 
cient, on many occasions, that we have a general view of the mean¬ 
ing. The subject, perhaps, is of the known and familiar kind ; 
and we are in no hazard of mistaking the sense of the author, 
though every word^vliich he uses be not precise and exact. 

Few authors, for instance, in the English language, are more 
clear and perspicuous on the whole, than Archbishop Tilioison, 
and Sir William Temple ; yet neither of them are remarkable for 
precision. They are loose and diffuse; and accustomed to ex¬ 
press their meaning by several words, which shew you fully where¬ 
abouts it li||s, rather than to single out those expressions which 
would convey clearly the idea they have in view, and no more. 
Neither, indeed, is precision the prevaili,ng character of Mr. Addi¬ 
son’s style; although he is not so deficient in this respect as the 
other two authors. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s faults, in point of precision, are muco greater 
than Mr. Addison’s; and the more unpardonable, because he is a 
professed philosophical writer; who, as such, ought, above alt 
things, 10 " have studied precision. Ills style has both great beau¬ 
ties, and great faults; and, on the whole, is by no means a safe 
model for imitation. Lord Shaftesbury was well acquainteds^^th 
the power of words; those which he employs are generally pi5pper 
and well-sounding; he has great variety of them; and his arrange¬ 
ment, as shall be afterward shewn, is commonly beautiful. His 
defect, in precision, is not owing so much to indistinct or confused 
ideas, as to perpetual affectation. He is fond, to excess, of the 
pomp and parade of language; he is never satisfied with expx|iss- 
ingany thing clearly and simply ; he must always give it the dress 
of state and majesty. Hence perpetual circumlocutions, and 
many words and phrases employed to describe somewhat, that 
would have been described much better by one of them, If he 
has occasion to mention any person or author, he very rarely men¬ 
tions him by his proper name. In thetrearise, entitled. Advice to 
an Author, be descants for two or three pages together upop Aris¬ 
totle, without once naming him in any other way, than the Master 
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Clittc, the Mighty Genius and Judge 6f Art, the Frihce of Gritics> 
the Grand Master of Art, and Consummate Philolo^st. In the 
same way, the Grand Poetic Sire," the PhilosOphi^jal Patriarsh, and 
his Bisciple of noble BiHh and lofty Genius, are the only names 
by which he condescends to distinguish Homer, Socrates, and 
Plato, in another passage of the same treatise. This method of 
distinguishing persons is extremely affecte^^; but it is not so con¬ 
trary to precision, as the frequent circumlocutions he employs for 
all moral ideas; attentive, on every occasion, more to the pora]> of 
language, than to the clearness which he ought to have studied as 
a philosopher. The moral sense, for instance, after he had* once 
defined it, was a clear term; but how vague becomes the idea, 
when, in the next page, he calls it, ‘ That natural affection, and 
anticipating fancy, which makes the sense of right and wrong?’ 
Self-examination, or reflection on our own conduct, is an idea con¬ 
ceived wdth ease; but when it is wrought into all the forms of 
‘ A man’s dividing himself into two parties, becoming a self-dialo- 
gist, entering into partnership wdth himself, ftfirming the dual num¬ 
ber practically within himself;’ we hardly know what to make of 
it. On sonie occasions, he so adorns, or rather ds with words, 
the plainest and simplest propositions, as, if not to obscure, at 
least to enfeeble them. * 

In the foHowing pt^ragrnph, for example,of the Inquiry concern¬ 
ing Virtue, he means to shew, that, by every ill action w e hurt our 
mind, as much as one who shouhl sw'allow poison, or give himself 
a wound, W'ould hurl his body. Observe what a redundancy of 
words he pours forth : ‘ Now, if the fabric of the mind or temper 
appeared to us such as it really is ; if we saw it impossible to re¬ 
move hence any one good or orderly affection, or to introduce any 
ill or disorderly one, w ithout drawing on, in some degree, that dis¬ 
solute state which, at its height, is confessed to be so miserable; 
it would then, undoubtedly, be confessed, that since no ill, im¬ 
moral, or unjust action can be committed, without either a new 
inroad andbi'each on the temper and passions, or a farther advanc¬ 
ing of that execution already done: whoever did ill, or acted in 
prejudice to his integrity, good-nature, or worth, would, of neces¬ 
sity, act with greater cruelty towards himself, than he wflio scrupled 
not to swallow what was poisonous, or who, with his own hands, 
should voluntarily mangle or wound his outward form or constitu¬ 
tion, natural limbs or body.’* Here, to commit a bad action, is, 
first, *To remove ittAgood and orderly affection, and to introduce 
an ill or disorderly one next, it is> ' To commit an action that is 
ill,immorab and unjust;’ and in the next line, it is, *To do ill, or 
to act in prejudice of integrity, good-nature, and worth;’ nay, so 
very simple a thing as a man’s wounding himself, is, ‘ To mangle, 
^ ’ . * Churacterist, vol. il. p. 85. 
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or ’^KMind* his ontwtiTd Icyrm ^ omisiitutioiiy ,o» 

body*’ Sttcb siiipct’Siuty words ts disgustful to evsiy' r€isuier ,of 
Correct .taste; iio pur{^ but to embarrass and perplex 

tbe sense. Tbis emt of style is ^ganily described by Qumcttliai|« 
* £stin 4|mbusdam turba ktamum verboriim» qui dum communem 
loquendi morem reformidant, duct^ specie nitoris^ ctioumeunt om- 
*»a copiosa loquacitate qu© dicere volant.’* Lib. vii. cap. 2. 

The great source of a loose style, in opposition to precision, is 
the injudicious use of those words termed Synonymous. They are 
ealled synonymous, because they agree in expressing one principal 
idea; *but, for the most part, if not always, they express it with 
some diversity in the circumstanees. They are varied by some ac¬ 
cessory idea which every word introduces, and which forms the dis¬ 
tinction between them. Hardly, in any language, are there two 
Words that convey precisely the same idea; a person thoroughly 
conversant in the propriety of the language, will always be able 
to observe something that distinguishes them. As they are like 
different shades of the same colour, an accurate writer can employ 
them to great advantage, by using them so as to heighten and to 
finish the pictuill which he gives us. He supplies by one, what 
was wanting in the other, to the force, or to the lustre ol’ the image 
which he means to exhibit. But in order to this end, he must be 
extremely attentive to the choice which he makes ofthem. For 
the bulk of writers are very apt to confound them with each otl>er; 
and to employ them carelessly, merely for the sake of filling up a 
period, or of rounding and diversifying the language, as if their 
signification were exactly the same, while, in truth, it is not Hence 
a certain mist, and indistinctness, is unwarily thrown over style. 

In the Latin lansruage there are no two words we should more 
rcaicfily take to be synonytnouxs than mtmre and Cicero, 

however, has shewn us, that theare is a very clear distinction be- 
llwixtthem. ‘Quid ergo,* says'lie, in one of his epistles, Uihi 
Oommendem eum quern to ipse diligis ? Sed taraen ut acires eum 
mm a solum, verum etiam amart, ob earn rem tibi h«ec 

*teribo.*f In the same manner, tirfttfi and secwrus, are words which 
we should readily tsonfbund; yet their meaning is idifferesni. 
signifies out of drmger; mirtirm, free from the dread of it. Seneea 
has elegantly marked this distinction ; * Tuta sc^lera eUi^ pos^uu^, 
secura non possunt.’t In our own langusage, very many mstancas 
mi^t be given orf a difference in meaning among words reputed 
synonymous; and, as the subject is of importaiMse, I ahall 

• * A crowd of anttieanitiq: word* brftwgrht' lon^thCK, 

w'bii'Ch tbey^^inoatt tofsy yjHli ft ywt^io 

'' ^ ■ ’J E|i3ir."W; 
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point out some of these. The instances which I am to may 
themselves be of use; and they will serve to shbw the necessity of 
attending, with care and strictness, to the exael^import of, wordsv 
if ever we would write with propriety or precision. 

Jlusteritify vmerity, rigonr. Austerity relates to the manner of 
living; severity, of thinking; rigour, of punishing. To austerity 
is opposed effeminacy; to severity, relaxation; to rigour, ele* 
mency. A hermit is austere in his life; a casuist, severe in his 
application of religion or law; a judge, rigorous in his sentences. 

Custom^ habit. Custom respects the action; habit, the actor; 
By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the same act; by 
habit, the effect which that repetition produces on the mind or 
body. By the custom of walking often in the streets, m\e ac¬ 
quires a habit of idleness. 

Surprised, astonished, amazed, confounded:. I am surprised 
with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what is vast 
or great; I am amazed with what is incomprehensible j I am con¬ 
founded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Desist, renounce, quit, leave of. Each of these words implies 
some pursuit or object relinquished ; but from different motives. 
We desist from the difficulty of accomplishing. We renounce, on 
account of the disagreeableness of the object or pursuit. We quit, 
for the sake of some^ other thing which interests us more; and we 
leave off, because we are weary of the design. A politician desists 
from his designs, when be finds they are impracticable; he re¬ 
nounces the court, because he has been affronted by it; he qtiits 
ambition for study or mtirement; and leaves off his attendance on 
the great, as he becomes old and weary of it. 

Pride, rmnity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves; vanity makes 
us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, as Bean Swift 
has done, that a is too proud to be vain. 

Haughlamss, disdain. Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves; disdain, on the low opinion we 
have of others. 

To distinguish, to iterate. We distinguish what we want not 
to confound with another thing; we separate what we want to re*- 
move from it. Objects are distinguished from one another by 
their qualities. They are separated by the distance of time or 
place. 

To weary, to fatigue. The continuance of the same thing 
wearies us; labour fatigues us. I am weary with standing; I am 
fatigued with walking. A suitor wearies us by his perseverance; 
fatigues us by his importunity. 

To abhor, to detest. To abhor, imports, si^nply, strong dislike ; 
to detest, imports also strong disapprolwition.^ Ohe abhors 
in debt; he detests treachery. V > 
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To invent^ to discover. We invent things that are new f we dis* 
what was before hidden. Galileo invented the telescope, 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. 

Onlyj alone. 0niy, imports, that there is no other of the same 
kindj alone, imports being accompanied by no oilier. An only 
child is one who has neither brother nor sister; a child alone, is 
one who is left by itself. There is a difference, therefore, in pre¬ 
cise language, betwixt these two phrases. ^Virtue only makes us 
happy;’ and, * Virtue alone makes us happy.’ Virtue only makes 
ns happy, imports, that nothing else can do it. Virtue alone makes 
us pappy, imports, that virtue, by itself, or unaccompanied with 
other advantages, is sufiicient to do it. 

Entire^ complete, A thing is entire, by wanting none of its 
parts; complete, by wanting none of the appendages that belong 
to it. A man may have an entire house to himself, and yet not 
bave one complete apartment. 

Tranquillity., peuccy calfti. Tranquillity respects a situation 
free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same situation 
with respect to any causes that might interrupt it; calm, with 
regard to a disturbed situation going before, or following it. A 
good man enjoys tranquillity in himself; peace, with others; and 
calm after the storm. 

^4 difficulty^ an obstacle.. A difficulty enibarrassfs; an ob¬ 
stacle stops us- We remove the orip, we Surmount the other 
Generally, the first, expresses somewhat arising from the nature 
and circumstances of the afiair; the second somewhat arising 
from a foreign causes Philip found difficulty in managing the 
Athenians from the nature of their dispositions ; but the eloquence 
af Demosthenes was the greatest obstacle to his designs. 

Wisdomi prudence. Wisdom leads us to speak and act what is 
most proper. Prudence prevents our speaking or acting impro¬ 
perly. A wise man employs the most proper means for success; 
a prudent inan, the safest means for not being brought into danger. 

Enough, sufficient. Enough relates to the quantity which one 
wishes to bave of any thing ; sufficient relates to the use that is 
to be made of it. Hence, enough, generally imports a greater 
quantity than sufficient does. The covetous man never has enough, 
although he has what is sufficient for nature. 

To avow, to acknowledge, to conjess. Each of these words im¬ 
ports the affirmation of a fact, but iii very different circumstances. 
To avow', supposes the person to glory in it; to acknowledge, sup¬ 
poses a small degree of faultiness, which the acknowledgment com¬ 
pensates; to confess, supposes a higher degre« of crime. A pa-- 
triot avows his opposition to a bad minister, and is applauded ; a 
gentleman acknowledges his mistake, and is forgiven; a prisoner 
confesses the he is accused of, and is punished. 
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To renmrk, to observe. We remark, in the way of attention, in 
order to remember; we observe, in the way of'examination, in 
order to judge. A traveller remarks the most stiikir^ objects he 
sees; a general observes all the motions of his exiemy. 

Equivocalt amhiffuons. An equivocal expression is one which 
has one sense open, and designed to be understood ; another sense 
concealed, and understood only by the person who uses it. An 
ambiguous expression is one which has apparently two senses, 
and leaves us at a loss which of them to give it. An equivocal 
expression is used with an intention to deceive; an ambiguous one, 
when it is used with design, is, with an intention not to give full 
information. An honest man wdll never employ an equivocal ex¬ 
pression ; a confused man may often utter ambiguous ones, with¬ 
out any design. I shall give only one instance more. • 

Wiih, btf. Both these particles express the connexion between 
some instrument, or means of effecting an end, and the agent who 
employs it; but with expresses a more close and immediate con¬ 
nexion ; by, a more remote one. We kill a man with a sw'ord; he 
dies by violence. The criminal is bound with ropes by the execu¬ 
tioner. The proper distinction in the use of these particles, is 
elegantly marked in a passage of Dr, Robertson's History of 
Scotland. • When one of the old Scottish kings was making an in¬ 
quiry inta the, tenure by which his, nobles held their lands, they 
started up, and drew th^ir swords : 'J?,i/these,’ said they, ^ we 
acquired our lands, and with these we will defend them,’ ' By 
these we acquired our lands,’ signifies the more remote means of 
acquisition by force and martial deed; and, ‘ with these we will 
defend them,’ signifies the immediate direct instrument, the sword, 
which they would employ in their defence. 

These are instances of words in our language, which, by careless 
writers, are apt to be employed as perfectly synonymous, and yet 
are not so. Their significations approach, but are not precisely 
the same. The more the distinction in the meaning of such 
words is weighed, and attended to, the more clearly and forcibly 
shall we speak or write.* 

From ail that has been said on this head, it will now appear, 
that, in order to write or speak with precision, two things are 


* In Freneli, there is a very ijseful treatise on the sabject, the Abb6 Girard’s S^no~ 
nj/mes FroM^oUes, tn which he has mad^ a large cblleetion of such apparent synonymes 
in the Imiguag:^, and sliewn, with mach accuracy, the difference in their signifieation- 
It is to be wislted that some such work were undertaken for onr tongue, atid executed 
■with equal taste and judgment. Nothing would contribute more to precise and ele- 
gant Writing. Iti thirmean time, this French treatise maybe perused with consider¬ 
able prhfit. It will accustcmi persons to weigh, with attention, the force of words ; 
mid will suggest several distinctions betwixt synonymous terms in our own language, 
analogous to those which he has pointed out in the Frcnchj and accordingly, several 
of the ihstauces above given were su^ested by the work of this author. 
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especially srequiske; cne^ that an autlioc’s own ideas be clear and 
.distinct; imd the mother, that we have an exact and full coropre- 
henston of ^ force of those words which he employs. N^aiurai ge¬ 
nius is fiere required ; lalxmr and attention still more. Dean Swift 
is nne q£ the authors in our language, most distinguishedfor pre¬ 
cision of style. In his writings we seldom or never find vague 
expressions, send synonynmus words, carelessly thrown together. 
H«s meaning is always clear, and strongly marked. 

I had occasion to observe before, that, though all subjects of 
writing or discourse demand perspicuity, yet all do not require 
th® same degree of that exact precision, which I have endeavoured 
to explain. It is, indeed, in every sort of writing a great beauty 
to have, at least, some measure of precision, in distinction from 
that loose profusion of words which imprints no clear idea on the 
reader’s mind. But we must, at the same time, be on our guard, 
test too great a study of precision, especially in subjects where it 
is not strictly requisite, betray as into a dry and barren style; 
lest, from thedeshre of pruning too closely, we retiench all copi¬ 
ousness and ornament. Some degree of this failing may, perhaps, 
be remarked in Dean Swift’s serious works. Attentive only to ex¬ 
hibit his ideas clear and exact, resting wholly on his sense and dis¬ 
tinctness, be appears to reject, disdainfully, all embellishment; 
which on some occasions may be thought to render his manner 
somewhat hard and dry. To unite copiousness and precision, to 
be flowing and graceful, and at the same time, correct and exact 
in the choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of the highest 
and most difiicult attainments in writing. Some kinds of compo¬ 
sition may require more of copiousness and ornament; others, 
more of precision and accuracy; nay, in the same composition 
the different parts of it may demand a proper variation of manner. 
But we must study never to sacrifice, totafly, any one of these 
qualities to the other; and by a proper management, both of 
thmi may be made fully consistent, if our own ideas be pre¬ 
cise, and our knowledge and stock of words be, at the same 
time, extensive. 


LICTUEE XI. 

,^CCTI7J1E SfiNTBl^ClS, 

Havikg begun to treat of style, in the last I^ture, I considered 
its fundamental quali%r, perspleuilgr. What I have said qf tins re- 
tetes chiefly to the choice iff words. From words I proceed to 
Sentences ; and as, in all writing and discourse, the proper com- 

s',, 
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position and structure of sentences is of the highest importance, 

I shall treat of this fully. Though perspicuity be the general 
head under which I, at present, consider language, 1 shall i>ot 
confine myself to this quality alone, in sentehces, but ’shall in¬ 
quire also, what is requisite for their grace and beauty: that I 
may bring together, under one view, all that seems necessary to 
be attended to, in the construction and arrangement of words in a 
sentence, 

It is not easy to give an exact definition of a sentence, or period, 
farther, than as it always implies some one complete proposition 
or enunciation of thought. Aristolle^s definition is, in t]?e main, 
a good one : * Ae^iy Kai TeXevTw'xaS’ ayrojv, xou /xgyeSof 

tt/cyvo^rrovA form of speech which hatli a beginning and an end 
within itself, and is of such a length as to be easily comprehended 
once/ This, however, admits of gieat latitude. For a sentence, 
or period, consists always of component parts which are called 
its members; and as these members may be either few or many, 
and may be connected in several different ways, the same thought, 
or mental proposition, may often be either brought into one sen¬ 
tence, or split into two or three, without the material breach of 
any rule. 

Tile first variety that occurs in the consideration of sentences, 
is, the distinction of long and short ones. The precise length of 
.sentences, as to \lie number of words, or the number of members, 
which may enter into them, cannot be ascertained by any definite 
measure. At the same time, it is obvious, there may be an ex¬ 
treme on either side- Sentences, immoderately long, and con¬ 
sisting of too many members, always transgress some one or other 
of the rules which I shall mention soon, as necessary to be ob¬ 
served in every g<X)d sentence. In discourses that are to be 
spoken, regard must be had to the easiness of pronunciation, 
which is not consistent with too long periods. In compositions 
where pronunciation has fio place, still, however, by using long 
periods too frequently, an author overloads the reader's ear, and 
fatigues his attention. For long periods require, evidently, more 
attention than short ones, in order to perceive clearly the con 
nexion of the several parts, and to take in the whole at one view. 
At the same time there may be an excess, in too many short sen¬ 
tences, also; by which the sense is split and broken, the con¬ 
nexion of thought weakened, and the memory burdened, by pre¬ 
senting to it a long succession of minute objects. 

With regard to the length and construction of sentences, the 
French critics make a very just distinction of style, into ‘ style 
periodiquei,’ and ‘ style coupe.’ The * style periodique’ is, where 
the sentences are* composed of several members linked together > 
and hanging upon one another, so that the sense of the whole if 

i2 ■' 
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not brought out till the close. This is the most pompous, musical, 
and oratorical manngr of composing ; as in the following sentences 
of.Sir William Temple : ‘ If you look about you, and consider the 
lives of Others, as «well as your own; if you think how few are 
born with honour, and how many die without name or cliildren; 
how little beauty we see, and how few friends we hear of; how 
many diseases, and how much poverty there is in the world; you 
will fall down upon your knees, and, instead of repining at one 
afBiction, will admire so many blessings which you have received 
from the hand of God.^ (Letter to Lady Essex.) Cicero abounds 
with sentences constructed after this manner. 

The * style coupe* is, where the sense is formed into short inde¬ 
pendent propositions, each complete within itself; as in the fol¬ 
lowing of Mr. Pope : ‘ I confess, it was want of consideration that 
made me an author. I writ, because it amused me. I corrected, 
because it was as pleasant to me to correct as to write. I pub¬ 
lished, because 1 was told I might please such as it was a credit to 
please.* (Preface to his Works.) This is very much the French 
method of writing; and always suits gay and easy subjects. The 

style periodique’ gives an air of gravity and dignity to composi¬ 
tion. The * style coupe/ is more lively and striking. According 
to the nature of the composition, therefore, and the general 
character it ought to bear, the one or other may be predominant. 
But, in almost every kind of composition^^ the great rule is to in¬ 
termix them. For the ear tires of either of them when too long con¬ 
tinued : whereas, by a proper mixtuip of long and short periods, the 
ear is gratified, and a certain sprightliness is joined with majesty in 
our style. * Non semper,’ says Cicero, describing, very expressive¬ 
ly, these two different kinds of styles,of which I have been speak¬ 
ing, * non semper utendum est perpetuitate, et quasi conversione 
verborum; sed sa^pe carpenda membris minutioribus oratio est.’* 

This variety is of so great consequence, that it must be studied, 
not only in the succession of long and short sentences, but in the 
structure of our sentences also. A train of sentences, constructed 
in the same manner, and with the same number of members, whe¬ 
ther long or short, should never be allowed to succeed one another. 
However musical each of them may be, it has a better effect to 
introduce even a discord, than to cloy the ear with a repetition of 
similar sounds : for, nothing is so tiresome as perpetual uniform¬ 
ity. In this article of the construction and distribution of his sen¬ 
tences, Lord Sliaftesbury has shewn great art. In the last Lec¬ 
ture, I observed, that he is often guilty of sacrificing precision of 
Style to pomp of expression; and that there runs through his whole 

I. 

• * ft is not proper Otways to mpToy a <?ontiDU«d train, and a sort or r<^!ar <i4»»pctM 
of phrases*, hroHen down into sajtaUer mminers.’ 
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manner a Btifihess and affectation* which render him very unfit to 
be considered as a general model. But, as hi^ ear was fine, and as 
he was extremely attentive to every thing tha| is elegant, he has 
studied the proper intermixture of long and short sentences, with 
variety and harmony in their structure, more than any other 
English author: and for tliis part of composition he deserves 
attention. 

From these general observations, let us now descend to a more 
particular consideration of the qualities that are required to make 
a sentence perfect. So much depends upon the proper construc¬ 
tion of sentences, that, in every sort of composition, we cannot be 
too strict in our attentions to it. For, be the subject what it will, 
if the sentences be constructed in a clumsy, perplexed, or feeble 
manner, it is impossible that a work, composed of such sentences, 
can be read with pleasure, or even with profit. Whereas, by giving 
attention to the rules which relate to this part of style, we ac¬ 
quire the habit of expressing ourselves with perspicuity and 
elegance; and if a disorder chance to arise in some of our sen¬ 
tences, we immediately see where it lies, and are able to rectify it.* 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence, seem to me 
the four following : 1. Clearness and Precision. 2. Unity, o. 

Strengt^. 4. Harmony. Each of these I shall illustrate sepa¬ 
rately, and at some length. 

The first is. Cleamess and Precision. The least failure here, the 
k:ast degree of ambiguity, which leaves the mind in any sort of sus¬ 
pense as to the meaning, ought to be avoided with the greatest care; 
nor is it so easy a matter to keep always clear of this, as one might, 
at first, imagine. Ambiguity arises from two causes: either from a 
wrong choice of words, or a wrong collocation of them. Of the 
choice of w ords, as far as regards perspicuity, 1 treated fully in the 
last Lecture. Of the collocation of them, I am now' to treat. The 
first thing to be studied here, is, to observe exactly the rules of 
grammar, as far as these can guide us. But as the grammar of our 
language is not extensive, there may often be an ambiguous collo¬ 
cation of words, where there is no transgression of any grammati¬ 
cal rule. The relations which the words, or members of a period,, 
bear to one another, cannot be pointed out in English, as in the 

• On <he Biructure of sesitencos, the ancients appear to have bestowed a great deal 
of attention and care. The treatise of Demetrius Phalfereus, wfpi ISipfirjvaas, abounds 
with observations upon ihe choice and collocation of words, carried to such a degree of 
nicety, as would froquently seem to us minlite. ITie treatise of Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus, irtpt ffvpfkfftac ovofianis, is more masterJy j but is chiefly con6»ed to tin 
musical structure of periods; a subject for which the Greek langua.'e afforded mud 
more assistance to their writers than our tongue admits. On the an’angement O i 
Words, in Elfish sentences, the eighteenth chapter of lAjrd Kaimes’s Elements o ■ 
Criticism ought to lie consulted j and also, the second volume of Dr. Ctunpbell’s Philc , 
sopliy of Ithetoric, 
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Greek or Latin, means of termination; it is ascertained only by. 
the position in which they stand. Hence a capital rule in the 
arr«lngem;pat of sentences is, that the words or members most 
nearly related, should b'e placed in the sentence, as near to each 
other as possible; so as to make tlieir mutual relation clearly ap¬ 
pear, This is a rule not always observed, even by good writers, as 
strictly as it ought to be. It will be necessary to produce some in¬ 
stances, which will both shew the importance of this rule, and 
make the application of it understood. 

First, In the position of adverbs, which are used to qualify the 
signification of something which either precedes or follows them, 
there is often a gc>od deal of nicety. ‘ By greatness,' says Mr. Ad¬ 
dison, in the Spectator, No. 412, * I do not only mean the bulk of 
any single object, but the largeness of a whole view.’ Here the 
place of the adverb only, renders it a limitation of the following 
word, mean. * I do not only mean.’ The question may then be 
put. What does he more than mean ? Had he placed it after hulk, 
still it would have been wrong. ^ I do not mean the bulk only of 
any single object.* For we might then ask, What does he mean 
more than the bulk? Is it the colour? or any other property ? 
Its proper place, undoubtedly, is, after the word object. ‘ By great¬ 
ness, I do not mean the bulk of any single object only ;’ for then, 
when we put the question, What more does he mean than the bulk 
of a single object ? the answer comes out exactly as the author 
intends, and gives it ‘the largeness of a whole view.’—^‘Theism,’ 
says Lord Shaftesbury, ‘ can only be opposed to polytheism, or 
atheism.* Does he mean that theism is capable of nothing else, 
except being opposed to polytheism or atheism ? This is what his 
words literally import, through the wrong collocation of only. He 
should have said, ‘ Theism can be opposed only to polytheism or 
atheism.’—In like manner. Dean Swift (Project for the Advance¬ 
ment of Religion), ‘ The Romans understood liberty, at iea.st, as 
well as we.’ These words ai'e capable of two different senses, ac¬ 
cording as the emphasis, in reading them, is laid n\)on libertyt or 
upon In the first case, they will signify, that'whatever 

)ther things we may understand better than the Romans, liberty, 
it least; was one thing which they understood as well as we. In 
he second case, they will import, that liberty was understood, at 
'east as well by them as by us; meaning, that by them it was bet- 
er understood. If this last, as I make no doubt, was Dean Swift’s 
twn meaning, the ambiguity would have been avoided* and the 
«nse rendered independent of the manner of pronouncing, by 
iranging the words thus: ‘ the Romans understood liberty, as 
rell, at least, as we.* The fact is, with respect to such adv^Ofbs, 
s, only f wholly^ at least, and the rest of that tribe, that incomtnoii 
iscourse, th# tonie and emphasis we use in pronouncing thOffi, 
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venerally serves to shew their reference, and to make the meaning 
clear; and hence, we acquire a habit of throwing them in loosely* 
in the course of a period. But, in writing, where a man speaks ito 
the eye and not to the ear, he ought to be more accurate; and so 
to connect those adverbs with the words which they quaUfy, as to 
put his meaning out of doubt upon the first inspection. 

Secondly, When a circumstance is interposed in the middle of a 
sentence, it sometimes requires attention how to place it, so as to 
divest it of all ambiguity. For instence: * Are these designs,^ (says 
JLord Boiingbroke, Dissert.on Parties, Dedicat.) * Are these de¬ 
signs, which any man, who is bom a Briton, in any circumstances, 
in any situation, ought to be ashstoaed or afraid to avow ?* 
Here we are left at a loss, whether these words, * in any circwm* 
stancedf in any sttucOim,* are connected with * a man born in 
Britain, in any circumstances, or situation,’ or with that man’s 
avowing his designs, in any circumstances or situation into 'which 
fee may be brought ? If the latter, as seems most probable, was 
intended to be the meaning, the arrangement ought to have been 
conducted thus: ‘ Are these designs, which any man whois born a 
Briton ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any circumstances, in any 
situation, to avow ?’ But, 

Third^, Still more attention is required to the proper dispositicm 
of the relative pjonouns, wkot which, whai^ whose, and of all those 
particles which express the connexion of the parts of speech with 
one another. As ail reasoning depends upon this connexion, we 
cannot be too accurate and precise here. A small error may over¬ 
cloud the meaning of the whole sentence; and even where the 
meaning is intelligible, yet where these relative particles are out of 
their proper place, we always find something awkward and dis¬ 
jointed in the structure of the sentence. Thus in the Spectetcr, 
No. 64. 'This kind of wit,’ says Mr, Addison, ‘was very much 
in vogue among our countrymen, about an age or two ago, who did 
not practise it lor any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of 
being witty.’ We are at no loss about the meaning here ; but 
the construerion would evidently be mended by disposing of the 
circumstance, ‘ about an age or two ago,’ in such a manner as not 
to separate the relative tcho from its antecedent our countrymen ; ' 
in this way : ‘ About an age or two ago, this kind of wit was very 
much in vogue among our countrymen, who did not practise it fi>f 
any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of being witty.’^; 
Spectator,. No. 412. ' We no where meet with a more glorious and 

pleasing show in nature! than what appears in the heavens at thr 
rising and setting of the sun, which is wholly made up of thosi 
different stains of light, that shew themselves in clouds of a dif ' 
ferent situation.* Which is here designed' to connect with the , 
wordskote^as its antecedent; but it stands so whlufrom it, tha 
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without a careful attention to the sense, we should be naturally 
led, by the rules of eyntax, to refer it to the rising and setting of 
the sun, or to the sun itself; and hence, an indistinctness is 
thrown oyer the wSole sentence. The following passage in Bishop 
Sherlock^s Serinons (vol, ii. serm. 15.) is stiU more censurable; 
*lt is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, 
by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, 
but the good providence of our Heavenly Father.’ Whicht al¬ 
ways refers grammatically to the immediately preceding substan¬ 
tive, which here is * treasuresand this would make nonsense of 
the whole period. Every one feels this impropriety. The sentence 
ought to have stood thus: * It is folly to pretend, by heaping up 
treasures, to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, which 
nothing can protect us against, but the good providence of our 
Heavenly Father.’ 

Of the like nature is the following inaccuracy of Dean Swift’s. 
He is recommending to young clergyiueri, to write their sermons 
fully and distinctly. ‘ Many/ says he, * act so directly contrary 
to this naiethod, that from a habit of saving time and paper, which 
they accpiired at the university, they write in so diminutive a man¬ 
ner, that they can hardly read what they have written.’ He cer¬ 
tainly does not mean, that they had acquired time and paper at 
the university, but that they had acquired this ^abit thire; and 
therefore his words ought to have run tliuis;: ‘ From a habit which 
they have acquired at the university of saving time and paper, 
they write in so diminutive a manner/ In another passage, the 
same author has left his meaning altogether uncertain, by mis¬ 
placing a relative. It is in the conclusion of his letter to a member 
of parliament, concerning the sacramental test: ‘Thus I have fairly 
given you, Sir, my own opinion, as well as that of a great majority of 
both houses here, relating to this weighty afiair; upon wdiich I am 
confident you may securely reckon.’ Now I ask, what it is he 
would have his correspondent to reckon upon, securely ? The na¬ 
tural construction leads to these words, ‘ this weighty affair.’ But, 
as it would be difticult to make any sense of this, it is more proba¬ 
ble he meant that the majority of both houses might be securely 
reckoned upon; thowgli certainly this meaning, as the words are 
arranged, is obscurely expressed. The sentence would be amended 
,by arranging it thus ; ‘ Thus, Sir, I have given you ray own opinion, 
iCelating to this weighty a€‘air, as w^ell as that of a great majority of 
^both houses here; upon which 1 am confident you may securely 
lyckon/ ^ 

i Several other instances might be given; but I reckon those 
livhich I have produced sufficient to make the rule underaiopd, 
ihat, in the construe#^ of sentences, one of the first things to 
attended is, theiih^shaUing of the wdrds in such order as 
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shall most clearly mark the relation of the several parts of the 
sentence to one another; particularly, that adverbs shall always 
be made to adhere closely to the words which they are intended to 
qualify; that, where a circumstance is thrown in, it shall never 
hang loose in the midst of a period, but be determined by its place 
to one or other member of it; and that every relative word wdiich 
is used, shall instantly present its antecedent to the mind of the 
reader, without the least obscurity, I have mentioned these three 
cases, because I think they are the most frequent occasions of am¬ 
biguity creeping into sentences. 

With regard to relatives, I must farther observe, that obscurity 
often arises from the too frequent repetition of them, particularly 
of the pronouns, who, and theys and them, and when we 

have occasion to refer to difterent persons; as, in the following 
sentence of Archbishop Tillotsoii (vol. i. serm. 42): ‘ Men look 
with an evil eye upon the good that is in others; and think that 
their reputation obscures them, and their commendable quali¬ 
ties stand in their light; and therefore they do what they can to 
cast a cloud over them, that the bright shining of their virtues 
may not obscure them.’ This is altogether careless writing. It ren¬ 
ders style often obscure, always embarrassed and inelegant. When 
W'e find these personal pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we 
have oftSn no method left, but to .throw the whole sentence into 
some other form, which may avoid those frequent references to per¬ 
sons who have before been mentioned. 

All languages are liable to ambiguities. Quinctilian gives us 
some instances in the Latin, arising from faulty arrangements. A 
man, he tells us, ordered, by his will, to have erected for him, after 
his death, Statuara auream hastam teuentera;’ upon which arose 
a dispute at law, w’hether the whole statue, or the spear only, was 
to be of gold? The same author observes, very properly, tliat a 
sentence is always faulty, when the collocation of the words is ambi¬ 
guous, though the sense can be gathered. If any one should say, 

' ("hrerneiem audivi percussisse Deraeam this is ambiguous both 
in sense and structure, whether Ohremes or Demea gave the blow. 
But if this expression W'ere used, ‘ Se vidisse homuiem librura 
scribentem;’ although the meaning be clear, yet Quinctilian insists 
that the arrangement is wrong. ‘ Nam,’says he, ‘etiamsi libnim 
ab homine scribi pateat, non certc bominera a libro malti tamen com-^ 
poauerat, feceratque arabiguum quantum in ipso fuit.’ Indeed,'tqi 
have the relation of every word and member of a sentence markedb 
in tlie most proper and distinct manner, gives not clearness^ only, 
but, grace and beauty to a sentence, making the mind pass smoothly 
and agreeably along all the parts of it. 

L proceed now to the second quality of a well-arranged sentei ice^ 
which I termed,its Unity. This i|i a capital proper|y. In every 
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compositioB, of whatever kind, some degree of unity ia required, 
in order to render it beantifid. There must be always some con¬ 
necting principle among the parts. Some, one object must reign 
and be predominant. This, as I shall hereafter shew, holds in 
history, in epic and dramatic poetry, and in all orations. But 
most of all, in a single sentence, is required the strictest unity. 
For the very nature of a sentence implies one proposition to be ex¬ 
pressed. It may consist of parts, indeed ; but these parts must be 
so closely bound together, as to make the impression upon the 
mind, of one object, not of many. Now, in order to preserve 
this unity of a sentence, the following rules must be observed : 

In the first place, during the coarse of the sentence, the scene 
should be changed as little as possible. We should not be hurried 
by sudden transitions from person to person, nor from subject to 
subject. There is cmnmonly, in every sentence, some person or 
thing, which is the governing word. This should be continued so, 
if possible, from the beginning to the end of it. Should I express 
myself thus; * After we came to anchor, they put me on shore, 
where I was welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness,’ In this sentence, though the objects contained 
in it have a sufficient connexion with each other, yet, by this 
manner of representing them, by shifting so often both the place 
and the person, we, and they, and J, and who, th/^y appear in such 
a disunited view, that the sense of connexion is almost lost. The 
sentence is restored to its proper unity, by turning it after the fol¬ 
lowing manner: *■ Having come to an anchor, 1 was put on shore, 
where I w'as welcomed by all my friends, and received with the 
greatest kindness.’ Writers who transgress this rule, for the most 
part transgress, at the same time, 

A second rule; Never to crowd into one sentence, things which 
have so little connexion, that they could bear to be divided into 
two or three sentences. The violation of this rule never fails to 
hurt and displease a reader. I ts effect, indeed, is so bad, that of 
the two, it is the safer extreme, to err rather by too many short 
sentences, than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. Exam¬ 
ples abound in authors. I shall produce some, to justify what I 
now say. ‘ Archbishop Tillotson,’ says an author of the History 
of England, * died in this year. He was exceedingly beloved both 
by King William and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, 
bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him.' Who would expect the lat- 
ler part of this sentence to follow, in consequence of the former ? 
) He was exceedingly beloved by both king and queen,’ is the 
■proposition of the sentence : we look for some proof of this, or at 
least something related to it, to follow; when we are on a stldden 
' arried off to a new proposition, ‘ who nominated Dr. Tennison to 
mcceed him.’fis from Middleton’s Life of Cicero: 
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‘ In this uneasy atate, both of his public and pnvate life, Cicero 
was oppressed by a new and cruel affliction, tlae death of his be¬ 
loved daughter Tullia; which happened soon her divorce from* 

Dolabella, whose manners and humours were entirely disagreeable 
to her/ The principal object in this sentence is, the death of 
Tullia, which was the cause of her father's affliction ; the date of 
it, as happening soon after her divorce from Bolabella, may enter 
into the sentence with propriety; but the subjunction of Dola- 
bella's character is foreign to the main object, and breaks the 
unity and compactness of the sentence totally, by setting a new 
picture before the reader. The following sentence from a 4rans-« 
lation of Plutarch, is still worse: * Their march,' says the author, 
speaking of the Greeks under Alexander, * their march was 
through an uncultivated country, whose savage inhabitants fared 
hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean sheep, whose 
flesh was rank and unsavoury, by reason of their continual feeding 
upon sea-fish/ Here the scene is changed upon us again and 
again. The march of the Greeks, the description of the inhabit¬ 
ants through whose country they travelled, the account of their 
sheep, and the cause of tiieir sheep being ill-tasted food, form a 
jumble of objects, slightly related to each other, which the reader 
cannot, without much difiiculty, comprehend under one view. 

These examples,»have been taken from sentences of no great 
length, yet over-crowded? Authors who deal in long sentenofjs, 
are very apt to be faulty in this article. One need only open 
Lord Clarendon’s History, to find examples every where. The 
Jong, involved, and intricate sentences of that author, are the 
greatest blemish of his composition; though in other respects, 
as a historian, he has considerable merit. In later, and more cor¬ 
rect writers than Lord Clarendon, we find a period sometimes 
running out so far, and comprehending so many particulars, as to 
be more properly a discourse than a sentence. Take, for an in¬ 
stance, the following from Sir William Temple, in his Essay upon 
Poetry : ‘ The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two 
diflerent things; and not only calls the followers or votaries of 
them by the several names of busy and idle men; but distinguishes 
the faculties of the mind, that are conversant about them, calling the 
operations of the first, wisdom; and of the other, wit; which is a 
Saxon word used to express what the Spaniards and Italians call 
ingemOf and the French esprit, both from the Latin; though 1 
think wit more particularly signifies tliat of poetry, as may occur 
in remarks on the Runic language.’ When one arrives at the end 
of such a puzzled sentence, he is surprised to find himself got to 
so great a distance from the object with which he af first set out. 

Lord Shaftesbury* often betrayed into faults by his love of mag¬ 
nificence, shall aflbrd us the next example* It is in his Rhapsody* 
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where he is describing the cold regions : ‘At length/ says he, ‘ tiie 
suii approaching, wielts the snow, sets longing men at liberty, and 
affords them me^s and time to make provision against the next 
return of cold/ The first sentence is correct enough j but he 
goes on : * It breaks the icy fetters of the main, where vast sea- 
monsters pierce through floating islands, with arms which can 
withstand the crystal rock; whilst others, who of themselves seem 
great as islands, are by their bulk alone armed against all hut 
Man, whose superiority over creatures of such stupendous size 
and force, should make him mindful of his privilege of reason, 
and farce him humbly to adore the great Composer of these 
wondrous frames, and the Author of his own superior wisdom.’ 
Nothing can be more unhappy or embarrassed than this sentence : 
the worse too, as it is intended to be descriptive, where every thing 
should be clear. It forms no distinct image whatever. The if, 
at the beginning, is ambiguous, whether it mean the sun or the 
cold. The object is changed three times in the sentence; begin¬ 
ning- with the sun, which breaks the icy fetters of the main; then 
the sea-monsters become the principal personages ; and lastly, by 
a very unexpected transition, man is brought into view, and re¬ 
ceives a long and serious admonition before the sentence closes. 
1 do not at present insist on the impropriety of such exjjressions 
as, Go(Vs being the. composer rtf frames; ancb the sea-monsters 
having arms that withstand rochs. Shaftesbury’s strength lay in 
reasoning and sentiment, more than in description; however nuicli 
his descriptions have been sometimes admired. 

I shall only give one instance more on this head, from Dean 
Swift; in his Proposal, loo, for correcting the English Language : 
where, in place of a sentence, he has given a loose dissertation 
upon several subjects. Speaking of the progress of our language, 
after the time of Cromwelf: ‘To this succeeded,’ says he, ‘that 
licentiousness, which entered with the Restoration, and, from in¬ 
fecting our religion and morals, fell to corrupt our language; which 
last was not likely to be much improved by those, w'ho at that 
time made up the court of King Charles the Second; either such 
as had followed him in his banishment, or who had been alto- 
1 gether conversant in the dialect of these fanatic times; or young 
< men who had been educated in the same country; so that the 
1 court, which used to be the standard of correctness and propriety 
l^of speech, was then, and I think has ever since continued, the 
diworst school in England for that accomplishment; and so will 
I remain, till better care be taken in the education of our nobility, 
i^hat they may set out into the world with some foundation of 
i4iferature, in order to qualify them for patterns of politeness.* 
Illow many different facts, reasonings, and observations, are here 
a’>resented to the mind at once ! and yet so linked together by the 
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author, that they all make parts of a sentence, which admits of 
no greater division in pointing, than a semicolon between any of 
its members ! Having mentioned pointing, I shall here take notice, 
that it is in vain to propose, by arbitrary punctuation, to ‘amend 
the defects of a sentence, to correct its ambiguity, or to prevent 
its confusion. For commas, colons, and points, do not make the 
proper divisions of thought; hut only serve to mark those which 
arise from the tenor of the author’s expression, and, therefore, they 
are:proper or not, just according as they correspond to the natu¬ 
ral division of the sense. When they are inserted in wrong places 
they deserve, and will meet with, no regard. 

I proceed to a third rule, for preserving themnity of sentences; 
which is, to keep clear of all parentheses in the middle of them. 
On some occasions, they may have a spirited appearance; as 
prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, which can glance hap¬ 
pily aside, as it is going along. But, for the most part their effect 
is extremely had : being a sort of wheels within wheels; sentences 
in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed method of disposing of 
some thought, which a writer wants art to introduce in its proper 
place. It were needless to give many instances, as they occur so 
often among incorrect writers. I shall produce one from Lord 
Bolingbroke, the rapidity of whose genius and manner of writing, 
betrays hkn frequently into inaccuracies of this sort. It is in thg 
introduction to his* Idea 0 / a Patriot King, where he writes thus: 
' It seems to me, that, in order to maintain the system of the 
w'orld, at a certain point, far below that of ideal perfection (for 
w^e are made capable of conceiving what we are incapable of 
attaining), but, however, sufficient upon the whole, to constitute 
a state easy and happy, or at the worst, tolerable; I say, it seems 
to me, that the Author of nature has thought fit to mingle, from 
time to time, among the societies of men, a few, and but a few, 
of those on whom he is graciously pleased to bestow a larger por¬ 
tion of the ethereal spirit, than is given in the ordinary course of 
his government, to the sons of men.’ A very bad sentence this; 
into which, by the help of a parenthesis, and other interjected 
circumstances, his lordship had contrived to thrust so many things 
that he is forced to begin the construction again with the phrase 
I my, which, whenever it occurs, may be always assumed as a 
sure mark of a clumsy ill-constructed sentence; excusable in 
speaking, where the greatest accuracy is not expected, but in 
polished writing, unpardonable. 

I shall add only one rule more for the unity of a sentence, 
which is to bring it always to a full and perfect close. Every thing 
that is,one, should have a beginning, a middle, and an end. I 
need not take notice, that an unfinished sentence is no sentence 
at all, according to any grammatical rule. But very often we meet 
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with seotences, that are, so to speak, more thaa fimsliCHk When 
we have arrived at |vhat we expeeted was to be the conclusion, when 
we are come to the w'ord on which the mind is naturally led, by 
what wfeat before* to rest; unexpectedly, some circumstance pops 
oat, which ought to have been omitted, or to have been disposed, 
of elsewhore ; but which k left lagging behind, like a tail adjected 
to the sentence ; somewhat that, as Mr. Pope descdbcs the Alex¬ 
andrine line, 

* Like a wounded anaVe, dra^ its sIoW length along.' 

All these adjections to the proper close, disfigure a sentence ex¬ 
tremely. They give it a lame -ungraceful air, and, in particular, 
they break its unity. Bean Swift, for instance, in his Letter to 
a Young Clergyman, speaking of Cicero’s writings, expresses him¬ 
self thus : * With these writings young divines are more conver¬ 
sant, than with those of Bemosthenes, who, by many degrees, ex¬ 
celled the other; at least, as an orator.’ Here the natural close of 
the sentence is at these words, * excelled the other.’ These words 
conclude the proposition; we look Tor no more; and the circum¬ 
stance added, ‘ at least, as an orator/ comes in with a very halting 
pace. How much more compact Would the sentence have been, if 
turned thus : ‘ With these writings young divines are more conver¬ 
sant, than with those of Bemosthenes, who, by many d^^grees, as 
an orator at least, excelled ther other.’ In the following sentence, 
from Sir William Temple, the adjection of the sentence is altoge¬ 
ther foreign to it. Speaking of Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, and 
Fofttenelle’s Plurality of Worlds, '‘Thefirst,’ says he, 'could not 
end his learned treatise without a panegyric of modern learning in 
comparison of the ancient; and the other falls so grossly into the 
censure of the old poetry, and preference of the new, that I could 
not read either of these strains w'ithout some indignation ; which 
no quality among men is so apt to raise in me as self-sufficiency.’ 
The word' indignation* concluded the sentence *, the last member, 
‘ which no quality among men is so apt to raise in me us self-sufii- 
ciency,’ is a proposition altogether new, added after the proper 
close. 


lecture XII. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

Having treated of perspicuity and unity, as necessary to be stu¬ 
died in the structure ; of sentences, I proceed to the third .quality 
of a correct sentence, ijivhich I term Strength* By this I mean, 
vuch 0 disposition of #ie several words and members, as shall 
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bring out tliE sense to the best advantage; as shaU render the 
impression which the period is designed to ma^e, most fuU and 
complete; and give every word, and every member, their due weight 
and force. The twp former qualities of perspicuity and unity, are, 
no doubt, absolutely necesgfary to the production of this effect; 
but more is still requisite. For a sentence may be dear enough, 
it may also be compact enough in all its parts, or have the requi¬ 
site unity; and yet, by some unfavourable circumstance in the 
structure, it may fail in that strength or liveliness of impression 
which a more happy arrangement would have produced. 

The first rule which I shall give, for promoting the strength of a 
sentence, is to divest it of aU redundant words* These may, some¬ 
times, be consistent with a considerable degree both of clearness 
and unity; but they are always enfeebling. They make the sen¬ 
tence move along tardy and encumbered; 

Eat brevitate opus, ut currat sententia, neu se 
Impediat verbis, lassae ouerautibus aures.* 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add some im 
portance to the meaning of a sentence, always spoil it. They can¬ 
not be superfluous, Without being hurtfuL * Obstat,* says Quincti- 
lian, ‘quicquid non adjuvat.’ All that can be easily supplied in 
the mind, is better left out in the expression. Thus : * Content with 
deserving*a triump^, he refused the honour of it,* is better lan¬ 
guage than to say, * Bdnf content with deserving a triumph, he 
refused the honour of it.* I cpi^ider it, therefore, as one of the 
most useful exercises of correctidi, upon reviewing what we have 
written or composed, to contract that round-about method of ex¬ 
pression, and to lop off those useless excrescences which are com¬ 
monly found in a first draught. Here a severe eye should be em¬ 
ployed ; and we shall always find our sentences acquire more vi¬ 
gour and energy when thus retrenched; provided always, that 
we run not into the extreme of pruning so very close, as to give a 
hardness and dryness to style. For here, as in all other things, 
there is a due medium. Some regard, though not the principal, 
must be had to fulness and swelling of sound. Some leaves must 
be left to surround and shelter the fruit. 

As sentences should be cleared of redundant words, so also of 
redundant members. As every word ought to present a new idea, 
BO every member ought to contain a new thought. Opposed to this, 
stands the fault we sometimea meet with, of the last member of a 
period being no other than the echo of the foTraer;; or the repeti¬ 
tion of it in somewhat a different form. For example; speaking 
of beauty, * The very first discovery of it,* says Mr, Addison, 

* CandltKt diclapQ, let yom- scasie bpdieiui’', 

NwwiUi a wcigiiitof wwda* littigtie ear.’r-'®MJ4‘ci«. 
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sUikes the mind with inward joy, and ^retids delight thioagh all 
its faculties/ (No, 412.) And elsewhe^ei '* It is impossihle for us 
Xo behold the divine works with coldom on iadifference/or to 
survey'so many beauties, without a secret satisfaction and compla¬ 
cency/ (No. 4l3.) In both these instances, little or nothing is 
added by the second member ^)f the sentence to what was al¬ 
ready expressed in the first: and though the free and flowing mari¬ 
ner of such an author Mr. Addison, and the graceful harmony 
of his period, may palliate such negligences; yet, in general, it 
holds, that style, freed from this prolixity, appears both more strong 
and more beautiful. The attention becomes remiss, the mind falls 
into inaction, when words are multiplied without a corresponding 
multiplication of ideas- 

After removing superfluities, the second direction I give, for 
promoting the strength of a sentence, is, to attend particularly to 
the use of copulatives, relatives, and all the particles employed 
for transition and connexion. These little words, hut, mid, which, 
whose, wkere^ &c. are frequently the most important words of any; 
they are the joints or hinges upon which all sentences turn, and.* 
of course, much, both of their gracefulness and strength, must de 
pend upon such particles. The varieties in using them are, indeed, 
so infinite, that no particular system of rules respecting them can 
be given. Attention to the practice of the most acdUrate writers, 
joined with frequent trials of the differept efledts, produced by a 
different usage of those particlt^, must here direct us.* Some ob¬ 
servations I shall mention, whi<m have occurred to me as useful, 
without pretending to exhaust subject. 

What is called splitting of particles, or separating a preposition 
from the noun which it governs, is always to, be avoided. As if I 
should say, 'Though virtue borrows no .assistance from, yet it may 
often be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune,’ In such in¬ 
stances we feel a sort of pain from the revulsion, or violent separa¬ 
tion of two things, which, by their nature, should be closely united. 
We are put to a stand in thought; being obliged to rest for a little 
on the preposition by itself, which, at the same time, carries no 
significancy, till it is joined to its proper substantive noun. , 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and relative par¬ 
ticles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as this : ‘ There is 
nothing which disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp of lan¬ 
guage/ In introducing a,subject, or laying down a proposition to 
which we den^nd particular attention, this sort of style is very 
proper ; but in the ordinary current of discourse, it is better to ex¬ 
press ourselves more simply and shortly: 'Nothing disgust us 
sooner than the empty pomp of language.’ 

• On this head Br. i<o'wtl}''s Sb&rt IntrodnctioiBi to Engliadt €hmnnar deserrei to be 
consulted j where several uieeties of the languid are well {wiuted out. 
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Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, in a phrase 
of a different kind from the former, where they’ think the meaning 
can be understood Without it. As, ‘The roan h love.*—^‘The do¬ 
minions we possessed, and the conquests we made.* But though 
this elliptical style be intelligible, and is aUowable in conversation 
and epistolary writing, yet in all writings of a serioas or dignihed 
kind, it is ungraceful. There the relative should always be inserted 
in its proper place, and the construction filled up : ‘ The man whom 
1 love.*—‘ The dominions which we possessed, and the conquests 
which we made.* 

•» 

With regard to the copulative particle, andt which occurs so 
frequently in all kinds of composition, several observations are to 
be made. First, It is evident, that the unnecessary repetition of it 
enfeebles style. It has the same sort of effect as the frequent use 
of the vulgar phrase, and so^ when one is telling a story in com¬ 
mon conversation. We shall lake a sentence from Sir WTliiam 
Temple for an instance. He is speaking of the refinetient of the 
French language : ‘The academy set up by Cardinal Richelieu, to 
amuse the wits of that age and country, and to divert them from 
raking into his politics and ministry, brought this into vogue j and 
the French wits have, for this last age, been wholly turned to the 
refinement of ilieir style ahd language : and, indeed, with such 
success, th»t it can hardly be equalled, and runs equally through 
their verse and their prose.* Here are no fewer than eight auds 
in one sentence. This agreeable writer too often makes his sen¬ 
tences drag in this manner, by a careless multiplication of copu¬ 
latives. It is strange how a writer so accurate as Dean Swift 
should have stumbled on so improper an application of this par¬ 
ticle, as he has made in the following sentence; Essay on the 
Fates of Clergymen: * There is no talent so useful towards rising 
in the world, or which puts men more out of the reach of foitune, 
than that quality generally possessed by the dullest sort of pecH 
pie, and is, in common language, called Discretion; a species of 
lower prudence, by the assistance of which,’ &c. By the insert 
tion of and is, in place of which is, he has not only clogged the 
sentence, but even made it ungrammatical. 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of observation, that though 
the natural use of the conjunction, and, be to join objects toge¬ 
ther. and thereby, as one would think, to make their connexion 
more close; yet in fact, by dropping the conjunction, we often mark 
a closer connexion, a quicker succession of objects, than when it 
is inserted between them. Donginus makes this remark; which, 
from many instances, appears to he just: *Veni, vidi, vici,*’*^ ex¬ 
presses with* more spirit the rapidity and quick succession of coa- 

‘ I I «awj i conquered.’ 

K 
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Uiaa if connecting particles had been used. So, m the fol¬ 
lowing description of a rout in Caesar’s Conamentaries : " Nostri, 
ernissfs i>ilis, gladlis rem gerunt ; repente post tergum eqnitatns 
cernitnr; cohortee alias appropinquant. Hostes terga vertuni 
fugientibns eqnites occurrnnt j fit magna caedes.’*-—Bell. Gall. 1.7. 

Hence, it follows, that when, on the other hand, we seek to 
prevent a quick transition from one object to another, when we are 
leaking some enumeration in which we wish that the objects should 
appear as distinct from each other as possible, and that the mmd 
should rest, for a moment, on each object by itself; in this case, 
copulatives may be. multiplied with peculiar advantage and grace. 
As when Lord Bolingbroke says, / Such a man might fall a victim^ 
to power ; but truth, and reason, and liberty would fall with him. 
la tlie same manner, Csesar describes an engapraent with the 
Ifervii; ‘ equitibus facile pulsis ac protuibatis, incredibih ce- 
leritate ad fiumen decurrerunt; ut pene uno tempore, et ad syWas, 
et in llumine, et jam in manibus nostris, hostes viderentur. f 

Bell. Gull. 1. 2. . • r , 

Here, although he is describing a quick succession of events, 

yet, as it is his intention to shew in how many places the enemy 
seemed to be at one time, the copulative is veiy happily redoubled 
in order to paint more strongly the distinction ot these several 

This attention to the several cases, when' it is proper to omit, 
and when to redouble the copulative, is of considerable importance 
to all who study eloquence. For it is a remarkable particularity 
in language, that the omission of a connecting particle should 
sometimes serve to make olijects appeaj more closely connected i 
and that the repetition of it should distinguish and separate them 
in some measure from each other. Hence, the omission of it is 
need to denote rapidity ; and the repetition of it is designe to re 
tard and to aggravate. The reason seems to be,, that, m the tor- 
mpr case, the mind is supposed to be burned so fast through a 
quick succession of objects, thfit it has not leisiiio to point ou 
their connexion; it drops the copulatives in its hurry; and crowds 
the whole series together as if it were but one object. leieas, 
when we enumerate, with a view to aggravate, the mm is sup 
posed to proceed with a more slow and solemn pace; it marks 
fully the relation of each object to that which succeeds it; and by 
ioining them together with several copulatives, makes you perceive, 


• men, after having diacharged their JaveUna, attack with in hai^ : «f a 

.udden Uie <»valry make their appcamncc behind , other bodies 
ilig new; the eneroies tura theirhack^i the horse wect them la their Aigia, a 

t enemy, having easily beat fiff and seatteretl this body 

ivith incredibk-celerity to the river, so that, almost at one moment of tmi., they ap 
poared to bej^ the woods, and in the rivyr, and in the midst of our troops. 
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that the objects, though connected, are yet. In themselves, distinct; 
that they are many, not one. Observe, for instance, in the follow¬ 
ing enumeration, made by the apostle Paul, what additional weight 
and distinctness is given to each particular by the repetition of a 
conjunction. *I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pvesent, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God/ Kora. viii. 38, 39. So 
much with regard to the use of copulatives. 

I proceed to a third rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
which is, to dispose of the capital word, or wcfrds, in that place of 
the sentence where they will make the fullest impression. That 
such capital words tliere are in every sentence, on which the 
meaning principally rests, every one must see; and that these 
words should })Ossess a conspicuous and distinguished place, is 
equally plain. Indeed, that place of the sentence where they will 
make the best figure, whether the beginning or the end, or some¬ 
times even the middle, cannot, as far as I know, be ascertained by 
any precise rule. This must vary with the nature of the sentence. 
Perspicuity must ever be studied in the first place, and the nature 
of our language allows no great liberty m the choice of collocation. 
For the most part, with us, the important words are placed in the 
beginning ^f the septence. So Mr.’Addison; ‘The pleasures of 
the imagination, taken in tHeir full extent, are notsogross as those 
of sense, nor so relined as those of the understanding.’’ And this, 
indeed, seems the most plain and natural order, to place that in 
the front which is the chief object of the proposition we are laying 
down. Sometimes, however. When we intend to give weight to a 
sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for a little, 
ami then bring it out full at the close: ‘ Thus,’ says Mr. Pope, 

‘ on whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikes 
us, is his wonderful invention.’ (Pref. to Homer.) 

The Greek and Latin writers had a considerable advantage above 
us, in this part of style. By the great liberty of inversion which 
their languages permitted, they could choose the most advantage¬ 
ous situation for every word; and had it thereby in their power to 
give their sentences more force. Milton, in his prose works, and 
some other of our old English writers, endeavour to imitate them 
in this. But the forced constructions which they employed, pro¬ 
duced obscurity; and the genius of our language, as it is now 
written and spoken, will not admit such l^>ertk:s. Mr. Gordon, 
who followed this inverted style, in his translation of Tacitus, has, 
sometimes, done such violence to the language as even to appear 
ridiculous; -as in this exj.ression: ‘ Into this hole thrust them¬ 
selves, three Roman senators.’ He has translated so simple a 
phrase as, ‘ Nullum ea fiferapestate bellum/ by, * War at Hmt time 
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there was none/ However, within certain bounds, and to a limit¬ 
ed Hegree, our language does admit of inversions; and they aie 
practised with success by the best writers. So Mr. Pope, speak¬ 
ing of Homer, ‘ The praise of judgment Virgil has justly contested 
with him, but his invention remains yet unrivalled.’ It is evident, 
that, in order to give the sentence its due force, by contrasting 
properly the two capital words, ‘ judgment and invention,’ this 
is a haj»pier arrangement than if he had followed the natural 
order, Avlnch was, ‘ Virgil has justly contested with him the praise 
of judgment, but his invention remains yet unrivalled/ 

Some writers practised this degree of inversion, which our lun- 
gTiage bears, much more than others; Lord Shaftesbury, for instance, 
much more timu Mr. Addison; and to this sort of arrangement is 
owing, in a great measure, that appearance of vslrengtli, dignity, 
and varied harmony, which Lord Shaftesbury’s style possesses. 
This will apjanir from the following sentences of his Inquiry into 
Virtue ; where all the words are placed, not strictly in tlie natural 
order, but with that artificial construction which may give the 
period most, emphasis and grace. He is speaking of tlie misery of 
vice: ‘ This, as to the complete immoral state, is, what of tlndr 
own acetud men readily remark. Where there is this aljsolutc 
degeneracy, this total apostacy from all candour, trust, or equity, 
there are few who do not see and acknowledge the misesy which is 
consequent. Seldom is the case misconstrued when at worst. 
'Ihe misfortune is, that we look not on this depravity, nor con¬ 
sider how it stands, in less degrees. As if, to be absolutely immo¬ 
ral, were, indeed, tl»e greatest misery ; but, to be so in a little de¬ 
gree, sliouUi be no misery or harm at ail Which to allow, is just 
as reasonable as to own, that ’tis the greatest ill ol a body to be 
in the utmost manner maimed or distorted ; but tliui, to lose the 
use only of one limb, or to be impaired in some single organ or 
member, is no ill worthy the least notice/ (,VoL ii. p. 82.) Here 
is no violence done to the language, though there are many inver¬ 
sions. All is stately, and arranged with art; which is the great 
characteristic of this author’s style. 

We need only open any page of Mr. Addison, to see quite 
a difterent order in the construction of sentences. ‘ Our sight is 
tlie most perfect, and most delightful of all our senses. It 
fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, converses 
with its objects at the greatest distance, and continues the 
longest in action, without beiirg tired, or satiated with its proper 
enjoyments. The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion 
of extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, 
' except colours; but, at the same time, it is very ipuch strait¬ 
ened and/confiued in its operations/ ike. (Spectator, No. 411.) In 
this strain he always proceeds, following the most natural and 
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obvious order of the language ; and if, by means, be has less 
pomp and majesty than Shaftesbury, he has, in return, mme 
nature, more ease and simplicity; which are bt'auties of a higher 
order. 

But whether we practise inversion or not, and in whalever pint 
of the sentence we dispose of tlie capital words, it is always a 
point of great moment, that these capital words shall stand clear 
and disentauffled from anv other words that would clog them. 
I'hus, when there are any circumstances of time, place, or other 
limitations, which the principal object of our sentence requires 
to have connected with it, we must take especial care to dispose 
of them, so as not to cloud that principal object, nor to bury it 
under a load of circumstances. This wall be made dearer by an 
example. Observe the arrangement of the following sentence, iu 
Tord Shaftesbury’s Advice to an Author. lie is speaking o/‘ 
modern poets, as compared with the ancient: ‘ If, vvbilst they pro¬ 
fess only to please, they secretly advise, and give instruction, 
they nuiy now, perhaps, as well as formerly, be esteemed, with 
justice, tlie best and most honourable among aulbors.’ This is a 
well-constructed sentence. It contains a great many circum¬ 
stances and adverbs, necessary to rjualify the m< auing ; n/t/j/. 
secrefhj, am uhU, parhup^, now, irith jvsltve^ Jormf'rlp ; yet llu'sf! 
are piaced*\vitii so pinch art as neitlier to embarrass nor weaki n 
the sentence; while that ddiidi is the capital object in il, viz. 

‘ Poets being justly esteemed the best and most honourable amojjg 
authors,’ comes out in the conclusion (dear and detacln^d, and pos¬ 
sesses its proper place. See, now, what would ha v(,‘ been flu; ellect 
<.>f adilTercnt arrangement. Suppose*him to have placed the mem¬ 
bers of the sentence thus: ‘ If, viliilst they profess to please only, 
tficy advise and give instruction secretly, they may be (esteemed 
the best and most honourable among autliors, with justice, pm'haps, 
now, as well as formerly.’ Here we have precisely tlie same words 
and the same sense; but, by means of the cirtminstauces being; so 
intermingled as to clog the capital words, the whole becomes [ler- 
plexcd, without grace, and without strength. 

A fourth rule for constructing .sentences with proper strength, 
■.s, to make the members of them g“o on rising and growdug in tlieir 
imponance above one another. This sort of arrangement is called 
a Climax, and is always considered us a beauty in composition. 
From what cause it pleases, is abundantly evident. In all tilings, 
we naturally love to ascend to what is more a/id nmre lieautil'iil, 
rather than to follow the retrograde order. Having had once sonut 
(■(msiderable object set before us, it is with pain we are pulled 
buck to attend to an inferior circumstance. ‘ Cavendum est/ says 
t^tihiictilian, whose auth<|rity 1 always willingly quote, ‘ne decres- 
c;?t oratio, et fortiori BuKiurnTalnr aliquid infirmius; sicut, sacnle- 
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jgio, ftirj aut latroiy petulans. Augeri eiiiai debent sententia et 
iiiburgere/* Of this beauty, in the construction of sentences, the 
Orations of Cicero'furnish many examples. His pompous manner 
naturally led him to study it; and, generally in order to render 
tlie climax perfect, he makes both the sense and the sound rise 
together, with a veiy magnificent swell. So in his oration for 
Milo, speaking of a design of Clodius’s for assassinating Pompey: 
* Atqui si res, si vir, si tempus ullum dignum fuit, cert^ haec in 
ills, causa summa omnia fuerunt Insidi^tor erat in Foro colloca- 
tus, afcque in Vestibulo ipso Senatus ; ei viro autem mors paraba- 
tur, cujus in vitfi nitebatur salus civitatis; eo porro reipublicse 
tempore, quo si unus ille occidissel, non haec soli\m civitas, sed 
gentes omnea concidissent.’ The following instance, from Lord 
Bolingbroke, is also beautiful: ‘This decency, this grace, this 
propriety, of manners to character, is so essential to princes in 
particular, that, whenever it is neglected, tlieir virtues lose a 
great degree of lustre, and tlieir defects acquire much aggravation. 
Nay more; by neglecting this decency and this grace, and for 
want of a sufficient regard to appearances, even their virtues may 
betray them into failings, their failings into vices, and their vices 
into habits unworthy of princes, and unworthy of men/ (Idea 
of a Patriot King.) 

I must observe, however, that this sort pf full afki oratorial 
climax, can neither be always obtained, nor ought to be always 
sought after. Only some kinds of writing admit such sentences; 
and to study them too frequently, especially if the subject require 
not so much pomp, is aflected and disagreeable. But there is 
something approaching to a climax, which it is a general rule to 
study, ' ne decrescat oratio,’ as QuinctiUan speaks, ‘ et ne fortiori 
subjungatur aliquid infirmius/ A weaker assertion or proposition 
should never come after a stronger one, and when our sentence 
consists of two members, the longest should, generally, be the 
concluding one. There is a twofold reason for this last direction. 
Periods thus divided, are pronounced more easily ; and the shortest 
member being placed first, we carry it more readily in our memory 
as we proceed to the second, and see the connexion of the two 
more clearly. Thus, to say, ‘ When our passioiivS have forsaken 
us, W'e flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken 
them,' is both more graceful and more clear, than to begin with 
the longest part of the proposition ; ‘We flatter ourselves with the 
belief tliat we have forsaken our passions, w’hen they have for¬ 
saken us.’ In general, it is always agreeable to find a sentence 

♦ ^ C^rc must be taken that ©nr cdmpositloa shall not fall off, and tha4 a weaker ex¬ 
pression hhaH no*, follow cue .of more strength; as if, after sacrilejfe, we should 
tfrinsf iir theft or, havitt?: racutioned a robbery, we kkould subjoin petulance, Sen- 
totices ought always to rise and ^row.' 
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risitig upon us, and growing in its importance to tUq very last 
word, when this construction can be managed^witUout affectation 
or unseasonable pomp. ^ If we rise yet higher,*, says Mr. Addison, 
very beautifully, ‘and consider the fixed stars as so many oceans 
of flame, that are each of them attended with a different set of 
planets; and still discover, new firmaments and new lights, that 
are sunk farther in those unfathomable depths of ether; we are 
lost in such a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and confounded witli 
the magnificence and immensity of nature.’ (Spect. No. 420.) 
Hence follows clearly, 

A fifth rule for the strength of sentences; which is, to avoid con¬ 
cluding them with an adverb, a preposition, or any inconsiderable 
word. Such conclusions are always enfeebling and degrading. 
There are sentences, indeed, where the stress and significaiu'y rest 
chiefly upon some words of this kind. In this case they are not 
to be considered as circumstances, but as the capital figures; and 
ought, in propriety, to have the principal place allotted them. No 
fiudt, for instance, can be found with this sentence of Boling- 
broke’s; ‘ In their prosperity my friends shall never hear of me; 
in their adversity, always.' Where weecr, and ahoayft^ being em- 
phatical words, were to be placed, as to make a strong impres¬ 
sion. But I speak now of those inferior parts of speech, when 
inlroduced^as circumstances, or as qualifications of more important 
words. In such case they tdionid always be disposed of in the least 
conspicuous parts of the perio<l; and so classed with other words 
of greater dignity, as to be kept in tlieir proper secondary station. 
Agreeably to this rule, we should always avoid concluding with 
any of those particles which mark the cases of nouns,— ftf, to, from, 
wUKhy, F or instance, it is a great deal better to say, ‘Avarice is 
a crime of which wise men are often guilty,’ than to say, ‘Avarice 
is a crime which wise men are often guilty of.’ This is a phraseo- 
logy W'hich all correct writers slum; and with reason. For, be¬ 
sides the want of dignity which arises from those monosyllables at 
the end, the imagination cannot avoid resting, for a little, on the 
import of the word which closes the sentence : and, as those pre¬ 
positions have no import of their own, but only serve to point out 
the relations of other words, it is disagreeable for the mind to be 
Heft pausing on a word, which does not, by itself, produce any 
idea, nor form any picture in the fancy. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a compound 
sense, with some of these prepositions, are, though not so bad, 
yet still not so beautiful conclusions of a^period; such briny 
abontf lay hold of, come over to, clear up, and many other of this 
kind; insl^fad of which, if we cam employ a simple verb, it always 
terminates the sentence With more strength. Even the pronoun, 
it, though it has the iinport ut' a substantive nouii, aijsd indeed 
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often forces itself npon us nnavoidably, yet, when we want to 
give dignity to a sentence, should, if possible, be avoided in the 
conclusion; more* especially when it is joined with some of the 
prepositions, as, with it, in it, to it. In the following sentence of 
the Spectator, which otherwise is abundantly noble, the bad eifect 
of this close is sensible : ‘ There is not, in my opinion, a more 
pleasing and triumphant consideration in religion, than this, of 
the perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the perfec¬ 
tion of its nature, without ever arriving at a period in it.’ (No. 
111.) How much more graceful the sentence, if it had been so 
constructed as to close with the word 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which expresses a 
circumstance only, always brings up the rear of a sentence with a 
bad grace. We in ay judge of this, by the following sentence 
from Lord Bolingbroke (Letter on the State of Parties at the 
Accession of King George I.): * Let me therefore conclude by 
repeating, that division has caused all the mischief we lament; 
that union alone can retrieve it; and that a great advance towards 
this union vras the coalition of parties, so happily begun, so suc¬ 
cessfully carried on, and of late so unaccountably neglected; to 
say no worse.’ This last phrase, to my no worse, occasions a sad 
falling off at the end; so much the more unhappy, as the rest of 
the period is conducted after the manner of a climax, which wc 
expect to find growing to the last. ' 

The proper disposition of such circumstances in a sentence is 
often attended with considerable trouble, in order to adjust them 
so, as shall consist equally with the perspicuity and the grace of 
the period. Though necessary parts, they are, however, like 
unshapely stones in a building, which try the skill of an artist, 
where to place them with the least offence. *Jungantur,’ says 
Quinctilian, ' quo congruunt maximi^; sicut in structurS. saxorurti 
rudium, etiam ipsa enormitas invenit cui applicari, et in quo pds- 
sit insistere.’* 

The close is always an unsuitable place for them. When the 
sense admits it, the sooner they are dispatched, generally speak¬ 
ing, the better; that the more important and significant words 
may possess the last place, quite disencumbered. It is a rule too, 
never to crowd too many circumstances together, but rather to 
intersperse them in different parts of the sentence, joined with 
the capital words on which they depend; provided that care be 
taken, as I before directed, not to clog those capital words with 
them. For instance, when Dean Swift says, *What I had the 

♦ * Let t hein be ineerted wbererev tbe happiest place for them cau be found; as, 
ill a etmeture eompoitoi of stones, there are always places where the oiosi irregu* 

Jar and unshapely may find some adjacent one to which it can be joined, and some 
basis on which it may rest.’ 
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honour of mentioning to your lordship, Rome time ago, in con¬ 
versation, was not a new thought.’ (Letter textile Earl of Oxford.) 
These two circumstances, some time OAfo, a^d in conversation^ 
which are here put together, via)uld have had a better effect dis- 
jjoined thus: ‘ What 1 had the honour, sometime ago, of mention¬ 
ing to your lordship in conversation.’ And in the following sen¬ 
tence of Lord Boiingbroke’s (Remarks on the History of England) ; 
* A monarchy, limited like ours, may be placed, for aught I know, 
as it has been often represented, just in the middle point, from 
whence a deviation leads, on the one hand, to tyranny, and on the 
other to anarchy/ The arrangement would have been happief thus : 
‘ A monarchy, limited like ours, may, for aught 1 know, be placed, 
as it has often been represented, just in the middle point,’ &c. 

I shall give only one rule more, relating tet the strength of a 
sentence; which is, that in the members of a sentence where two 
things are compared or contrasted to each other; where either a 
resembiance or an opposition is intended to be expressed; some 
resemblance, in the language and construction, should be pre- 
serv>‘d. For when the things themselves corrcfspoud to each other, 
■we naturally expect to find the w'ords corresponding too. We are 
di>aj>j)ointed when it is otherwise ; and the comparison, or contrast, 
appears more imperfect. Tims, when Lord Bolingbroke says, ‘The 
iaughers will be for those who have.raost wit; the serious part of 
mankind for those tvho ha*'e most reason on their side(Dissert, 
on Parties, Pref.) the opposition would have been more complete, 
if he hud said, ‘The laughers will be for those who have most 
wit; the serious for tliose who have most reason on their side/ 
The following passage from Mr, Pope’s Preface’, to his Homer, 
fully exemplifies the rule I am now giving : ‘Homer was the greater 
genius; Virgil the better artist; in the one, w'e most admire the 
man; in the other, the work. Homer hurries us with a command¬ 
ing impetuosity; Virgil leads u.s with an attractive majesty. 
Homer scatters with a generous profusion; Virgil bestow’s with a 
careful magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches 
with a sudden overflow; Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a 

constant stream.-—And when w'e look upon their machines, 

Homer seems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking Olympus, 
scattering the lightnings, and firing the heavens; Virgil, like the 
same power in his benevolence, counselling with the gods, laying 
plans for empires, and ordering his whole creation/—Periods thus 
constructed, when, introduced with propriety, and not returning 
too often, have a sensible beauty. But we must beware of carry¬ 
ing our attention to this beauty too far. It ought only to be occa¬ 
sionally stodied, when comparison or opposition of objects natu¬ 
rally leads to it. If such a construction as ibis be aimed at in all 
our sentences, it leads to a disagreeable imifoitnity: produces a 
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reguMy returning oUnk in the period, which tires the ear; and 
plainly discovers affectation. Among the ancients, the style of 
Isocrates is faulty pin this respect; and, on that account, by some 
of their best critics, particularly by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
he is severely censured. 

This finishes what I had to say concerning sentences, con¬ 
sidered, with respect to Iheir meaning, under the three heads of 
perspicuity, unity, and strength. It is a subject on which I have 
insisted fully, for two reasons : First, because it is a subject, which, 
by its nature, can be rendered more didactic, and subjected more 
to prdcjise rule, than many other subjects of criticism; and next, 
because it appears to me of considerable importance and use. 

For, though many of those attentions, which I have been re- 
commeiitding, mayv appear minute, yet their effect, upon writing 
and style, is much greater than might, at first, be imagined. A sen¬ 
timent which is expressed in a period, clearly, neatly, and happily 
arranged, makes always a stronger impression on the mind than 
one that is feeble or embarrassed. Every one feels this upon a 
comparison; and if the effect be sensible in one sentence, how 
much more in a whole discourse, or composition, that is made vj]j 
of such sentences. 

The fundamental rule of the construction of sentences, and into 
which ail others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, to comuuini- 
eate, in the clearest and most ruiturul, order, the ideas which we 
mean to transfuse into the minds of others. Every arrangement 
that does moat justice to the sense, and expresses it to most ad¬ 
vantage, strikes us as beautiful. To this point have tended all 
the rules I have given. And, indeed, did men always think 
clearly, and were they, at the same time, fully masters of the lan¬ 
guage in which they write, there would be occasion for few rules. 
Their sentences would then, of course, acquire all those properties 
of precision, unity, and strength, which 1 have recommended. 
For W'e may rest assured, that, whenever w'c express ourselves ill, 
there is, besides the mismanagement of lang uage, for the most part, 
some mistake in our manner of conceiving the subject. Embar¬ 
rassed, obscure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, 
the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought. Thought 
and language act and re-act upon each other mutually. Logic 
and rhetoric have here, as in many other cases, a strict con¬ 
nexion; and he that is learning to arrange his sentences with 
accuracy and order, is learning, at the same time, to think with 
accuracy and order; an observation which alone will justify all 
the care and attention we have bestowed on this subject* 
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LECTUKE XIII. , 

sTRUcrraE of sentences.-*harmony. 

Hitheeto coQsidered ^ntences, with respect to their 

meaning, under the heads of perspicuity, unity» and strength. 
We are now to consider them, with respect to their sound, their 
harmony, oi' agreoableness to the ear; which was the last qua¬ 
lity belonging to them that I proposed to treat of. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense; yet such as rausHiot be 
disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the vehicle of conveyance 
for our ideas, there will be always a very considerable connexion be¬ 
tween tlie idea which is conveyed, and the nature of the sound 
which conveys it. Pleasing ideas can hardly be transmitted.to the 
uiind, by means of liarsh and disagreeable sounds. The imagina¬ 
tion revolts as soon as it hears them uttered. * Nihil/ says Quinc- 
tilian, ‘ potest intrare in affectum quod in aure, veiut quodaai ves- 
tibiilo statlm.offendit.’* Music has naturally a great power over 
ali nieu to prompt and facilitate certain emotions; insomuch, 
that there are hardly any dispositions which we wish to raise 
in others, but certain soumls may be found concordant to those 
dispositions, and tending to promote them. Now language may, 
in some degree, be rendered capable of this power of music; a cir¬ 
cumstance wliich must needs heighten our idea of language as a 
wonderful invention. Not content with simply interpreting our 
ideas to others, it can give them those ideas enforced by coniespond- 
ing sounds; and to the pleasure of communicated thought, can 
add the new and separate pleasure of melody. 

In the hannony of periods, two things may be considered. 
First, agreeable sound, or modulation in general, without any par¬ 
ticular expression: next, the sound so ordered, as to become ex¬ 
pressive. of tlie sense. The first is the more common; the second, 
the higher beauty. 

First, let us consider agreeable sound, in general, as the property 
of a well-constructed sentence: and, as it was of prose sentences 
WQ have hitherto treated, we shall confine ourselves to them under 
this head- This beauty of musical construction in prose, it is 
plain, will depend upon two things; the choice of words, and the 
arrangement of them. 

1 begm vvitli tlie choice of words; on which head there is not 
much to be said, unless I were to descend into a tedious and frivo¬ 
lous detail concerning the powers of the several letters, or simple 
sounds, of which speech is composed. It is evident that words 

* * Nothing: cau enter into the afieetions, M^hich htumblijo at the thr*»hoW, by 

the 
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are most agreeable to the ear which are composed of smooth and 
lijquid sounds, wheib there is a proper intermixture of vowels and 
consonants; without too many harsh consonants rubbing against 
each other; or too many open vowels in succession, to cause a 
hiatus or disagreeable aperture of the mouth. It may always be 
assumed as a principle, that, whatever sounds are difficult in pro¬ 
nunciation, are, in the same proportion, harsh and painful to the 
ear. Vowels give softness; consonants, strength to the sound of 
words. The music of language requires a just proportion of both ; 
and will be hurt, will be rendered either grating or effeminate, by an 
excess of either. Long words are commonly more agreeable to the 
car than monosyllables. They please it by the composition or suc¬ 
cession of sounds which they present to it; and accordingly, the 
most musical languages abound most in them. Anjong words of 
any length, those are the most musical, which do not run wholly 
either upon long or short syllables, but are composed of an inter¬ 
mixture of them; such as repent, produce, velocity, celerity, inde- 
pendcMi, impetuosity. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results from a 
proper arrangement of the words and members of a ]>erio(l, is more 
complex, and of greater nicety. For let the words themselves ho 
ever so well chosen, and well sounding, yet, if they be ill disj)osod, 
the music of the sentence is utterly lost. In the harinoiiious 
structure and disposition of periods, no writer'whatever, ancient or 
modern, equals Cicero. He had studied this with care; and was 
fond, perhaps to excess, of what ho calls, the * Plena ac immerosa 
oratio.*. We need only open his writings to find instances tliat, 
will render the effect of musical language sensible to every ear. 
What, for example, can be more full, round, and swelling, than the 
following sentence of the fourth oration against Catiline ? ‘ Cogi¬ 

tate quanlis laboribus fundatuni imperium, quantfl virtute stabili- 
tam libertatcm, quanth Deorum benignitate auctas e.xaggeratasquo 
fortunas, una nox pene delerit.’' In English, we may take, for an 
instance of a musical sentence, the following from Milton, in his 
treatise on Education: * We shall conduct you to a hill-side, labo¬ 
rious, indeed, at the first ascent; but else, so smooth, so green, 
so full of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every side^ 
that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.” Every thing* 
in this sentence conspires to promote the harmony. The wwds are 
happily chosen ; full of liquids and soft sounds; laborious, smooth, 
yreen, goodly, melodious, charming: and these words so artfully 
arranged, that Were we to alter the collocation of any one of them, 
we should, presently, be sensible of the melody suffering. For, let 
us observe, how finely the members of the period swell one above 
another. * So smooth, so green,’— ‘ so full of gtiodly prospects, 
and melodious sounds on every sidetill the car, prepared by 
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ibis gradual rise, is conducted to that full close on which it rests 
with pleasure—* that the harp of Orpheus was dot more charming/ 

The structure of periods, then, being susccptihle of a very 
sensible melody, our next inquiry should be. How this melodious 
structure is formed, what are the principles of it, and by what 
laws is it rc^gulated ? And, upon this subject, were I to follow the 
ancient rhetoricians, it would be easy to give a great variety of 
rules. For here they have entered into a very minute and particu¬ 
lar detail, more particular, indeed, than on any other head that 
regards language. They hold, that to prose, as w'ell as to verse, 
there belong ceitaiii numbers, less strict' indeed, yet such as can 
be ascertained by rule. They go so far as to specify the feet, as 
they are called, that is, the succession of long and short syllables, 
w'hich sbotdd enter into the different members of a sentence, and 
to shew what the effect of each of these will be. Wherever they 
treat of the structure of sentences, it is always tlie music of them 
that makes the principal object. Cicero and Quinctilian are full 
of this. The other qualities, of precision, unity, and strength, 
which we consider as of great importance, they handle slightly; 
but when they come to the \pmetura el nnwerns,^ the modulation 
and harmony, there they are copious. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
one of the most judicious critics of antiquity, has written a trea¬ 
tise on \\\e rnCompositton (>f Words ift, a Senievee, which is alto¬ 
gether confined to thbir musical effect. He makes the excellency 
of a sentence to consist in four things; first, in the sweetness of 
single sounds; secondly, in the composition of sounds; that is, 
the numbers, or feet; thirdly, in change or variety of sound ; and, 
fourtidy, ivi sound suited to the sense. Orv all these points, he 
writes with great accuracy and refinement, and is very worthy of 
being consulted; though, were one now to write a book on the 
structure of sentences, we should expect to find the subject treat¬ 
ed of in a more extensive inamier. 

In modern times, this whole subject of the musical structure 
of discourse, it is plain, has been much less studied : and, indeed, 
for several reasons, can be much less subjected to rule. The 
reasons it will be necessary to give, both to justify my not follow’- 
ing the tract of the ancient ihetoricians on this subject, and to 
shew how it has come to pass, that a part of composition, w'hich 
once made so conspicuous a figure, now draws much less atten¬ 
tion. 

In the first place, the ancient languages, I mean the Greek and 
the Roman, were much more susceptible than ours, of the graces 
and the powers of melody. The quantities of their syllables w'ere 
more fixed and determined ; their words were longer and more 
sonoious; their method of varying the terminations of nouns and 
verbs, both introduced a greater variety of liquid sounds, and freed 
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from that multiplicity of little auxiliary words which we are 
obliged to eiuploy ;* aud, what is of the greatest consequence, the 
invcrsionB which t^eir languages allowed, gave them the power of 
placing their words in whatever order was most suited to a musi¬ 
cal arrangement. All these were great advantages which they 
enjoyed above us, for harmony of period. 

In the next place, the Greeks and Romans, the forme| especial¬ 
ly. were^ in truth, much more musical nations than we; their 
genius was more turned to delight in the melody of speech. Music 
is known to have been a more extensive art among them than it is 
■withlis; more generally studied, and applied to a greater variety 
of objects. Several learned men, particularly the Abb6 du Bos, 
in his Reflections on Poetry and Painting, have clearly proved, 
that the theatrical compositions of the ancieuts, both their tragedies 
and comedies, were set to a kind of music. Whence, the Modos 
Jecity and the Tibih dextris et sinivtrin^ prefixed to the editions of 
Terence’s Plays. All sort of declamation and public speaking was 
earned on by them in a much more musical tone than it is among 
us. It approached to a kind of chanting or recitative. Among 
the Athenians, there was what was called the Nomic Melody ; or 
a particular measure prescribed to the public officers, in which 
they were to promulgate the laws to the people; lest by reading 
them with improper tones, t1i„e laws might be exposed i<} contempt. 
Among the Romans, there is a noted ,f?tory of C. Gracchus, when 
he was declaiming in public, having a musician standing at his 
back, in order to give him tlie proper tones with a pipe or flute. 
Even wdien pronouncing those terrible tribunitial harangues, by 
which he inflamed the one half of the citizens of Rome against 
the otlier, this attention to the music of speech, was, in those 
times, it seems, thought necessary to success. Quinctilian, 
tliough he condemns the excess of this sort of pronunciation, yet 
allows a * cantus obscurior’ to be a beauty in a public speaker. 
Hence that variety of accents, acute, grave, and circumflex, which 
we find marked upon the Greek syllables, to express, not the 
quantity of them, but the tone in which they were to be spoken, 
the application of which is now wholly unknowm to us. And 
though the Eon»ans did not mark those accents in their writing, 
yet it appears from Quinctilian, that they used them in pronuncia¬ 
tion : ‘ Qvanium quale* he, * comparantes gravi,interrogantes 
acuto tenore concludunt.’ As music, then, was an object much 
more attended to in speech, among the Greeks and Romans, than 
it is with us; as, in all kinds of public speaking, they employed 
a much gieater variety of notes, of tmies, car inflexions of voice, 
than we iise; this is one clear reason of their paying a great atten* 
tion to that construction of sentences, which might beat suit this 
musical'piJonunciation. 
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!t h farther known, that, in consequence of the genius of their 
languages, and of their manner of pronouncing^ them, the musical 
arrangement of sentences did, in fact, produce*a greater effect in 
public speaking among them, than it could possibly do in any 
modern oration ; another reason why it deserved to be more studied. 
Cicero, in bis treatise entitled Orator, tells us, ' Concionee saepe 
exclamare vidi, cum verba apte cecidissent. Id enim expectant 
aures.’* And he gives a remarkable instance of the effect of an 
harmonious period upon a whole assembly, from a sentence of 
one of Carbo’s Orations, spoken in his hearing. The sentence 
was, * Fatris dictum sapiens temeritas filii /^omprobravit.* By 
means of the sound of which, alone, he tells ns, %Tantus clamor 
coucionis excitatus cst, ut prorsus admirabile esset.” He makes 
ns remark the feet of which these words consist, to which he 
ascribes the power of the melody; and shews how, by allerlng the 
collocation, the wdiole effect would be lost; as thus: ‘Fatris 
<lict:um sapiens coinprobravit temeritas filii.’ Now, though it be 
true that Garbo’s sentence is extremely musical, aiul would be 
agreeable at this day, to an audience, yet T cannot believe that an 
English sentence, equally harmonious, would, by its harmony alone, 
])roduce any such effect on a British audience, or excite any such 
wonderful applause and admiration, as Cicero informs us this of 
Garbo produced. Our northern ears are too coarse and obtuse. 
The melody of speecli has less power over us ; and by our simpler 
and plainer method of uttering words, speech is, in truth, accoin- 
panied with less melody than it was among the Greeks and 
Romans.f 

For these reasons, I am of opinion, that it is vain to think of 
bestowing the same attention upon the harmonious structure of 
our sentences, that was bestowed by these ancient nations. The 
doctrine of the Greek and Roman critics, on this head, has mis¬ 
led some to imagine, that it might be equally applied to our 
longue ; and that our prose writing might be regulated by spondees 
and trochees, and iambuses and pajons, and other metrical feet. 
But, first, our words cannot be measured, or, at least, can be 
measured very imperfectly by any feet of this kind. For, the 
quantity, the length and shortness of our syllables, is far from 
being so fixed and subjected to rule, as in the Greek and Roman 
tongues; but very often left arbitrary, and determined b}' llie 

^ * I have often beou wUoess^ to burstR of exdumatiosi in Iho pubJio whoa 

fteatcuces clo«ied mutiticaHy, for that: is a pkasnre which the car expectfi.' 

t ^ In varsu r|utd«m, tfaeatra tota oxciamaot si fuit syllaM ant breTior aut ton- 
Noe 4 rcro iimkitudo pedes Dovit, oec liUos tenet; nec illwd quod 

06 'eudii, aut v\xr^ aut iu quo off<jadat, iatolHg^it; ot tamen omnium Joiigitudinum et 
hrnvitatum in «icut acutarunu j>rav!unjquG focum, judicium ipsa uatnra ia 

aaHbns nostm colioeavit/^CiCERO. Orator, c. 51. 
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fuuphasift and the sense. Next, though our prose could admit of 
such metrical regulation, yet from our plainer method of pro¬ 
nouncing nil sort ^f discourse, the effect would not be at all so 
sensible to the ear, nor be relished with so much pleasure, as 
among the Greeks and Romans : and, lastly, this whole doctrine 
about the measures and numbers of prose, even as it is delivered 
by the ancient rhetoricians, themselves, is, in truth, in a great 
measure loose and uncertain. It appears, indeed, that the melody 
of discourse was a matter of infinitely more attention to them, 
than ever it has been to the moderns. But though they write a 
great “deal about it, they have never been able to reduce it to any 
rules which coiy[d be of real use in practice. If we consult Cicero’s 
Orator, where this point is discussed with the most minuteness, 
we shall see how much these ancient critics differed from one 
another, about the feet proper for the conclusion, and other parts 
of a sentence; and how much, after all, w’as left to the judgmcent 
of the ear. Nor, indeed, is it possible to give precise rules con- 
ceriiing this matter, in any language; as all prose composition must 
be allowed tc run h>ose in its numbers; and, according as the 
tenor of a discourse varies, tite modulation of sentences must vary 
infinitely. 

But, although I apprfdiend, that this musical arrangement can¬ 
not be reduced into a system, I am far from thinking, that it is a 
quality to be neglected in composition. On ^he contrary, 1 hold 
its effect to be very considerable ; and that every one who studies 
to write with grace, much more who seeks to proriounce in public 
with success, will be obliged to attend to it not a little. But it is 
his ear, cultivated by attention and practice, that must chiefly 
direct him. For any rules that can be given, on this subject, are 
very general. Some rules, however, there are, which majr be of 
use to form the ear to the proper harmony of discourse. 1 pro¬ 
ceed to mention such as appear to me most material. 

There aie two things on which the music of a sentence chiefly 
depends. These are, the proper distribution of the several mem¬ 
bers of it; and, the close or cadence of the whole. 

First, I say, the distribution of the several members is to be 
carefully attended to. It is of importance to observe, that, what¬ 
ever is easy and agreeable to the organs of speech, always sounds 
grateful to the ear. While a period is going on, the termination 
of each of its members forhis a pause, or rest, in pronouncing : and 
these rests should be so distributed, as to make the course of the 
breathing easy, and, at the same time, should fall at such difr 
tances, as to bear a certain musical proportion to each other. Tliis 
will be b^t dja^ rated by examples. The following sentence is 
from Arclibishdp Tillotson : ' This discourse concerning the easi¬ 
ness of Gbd’s commands does, all along, suppose and acknowledge 
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f.be difficulties of the first entrance upon a religious course; except 
only in those persons who have had the happiness to be trained up 
(o religion by the easy and insensible degrees of a pious and virtu 
ous education/ Here there is no harmony ; nay, there is some de¬ 
gree of harshness and unpleasantness; owing principally to this, 
that there is, properly, no more than one pause or rest in the sen¬ 
tence, falling betwixt the two members into which it is divided ; 
each of which is so long, as to occasion a considerable stretch of 
1 lie breath in pronouncing it. 

Observe, now, on the other hand, the ease with which the fol¬ 
lowing sentence, from Sir William Temple, glides along, and the 
graceful intervals at which the pauses are placed. He is speaking 
sarcastically of man : ' But, God be thanked, his pride is greater 
than his ignorance, and what he wants in knowledge, he supplies 
by sufficiency. When he has looked about him, as far as he can, 
he concludes, there is no more to be seen ; wd»en he is at the end 
(4' his line, he is at the bottom of the ocean j when he has shot liis 
best, he is sure none ever did, Or even can, shoot better or beyond 
il. His own reason he holds to be tlie certain measure of truth ; 
and his own knowledge, of wliat is possible in nature.’* Here 
every thing is, at once, easy to the breath, and grateful to the car; 
;m<l, it is this sort of flowing measure, this regular and proportional 
division of tHe member's of his sentences, which renders Sir William 
Temple’s style always agreeable. I must observe, at the same 
time, that a sentence, with too many rests, and these placed at in¬ 
tervals too apparently measured and regular, is apt to savour of 
affectation. 

The next thing to be attended to, is, the close or cadence of the 
whole sentence, which, as it is always the part most sensible to the 
ear, demands the greatest care. So Quinctilian : ‘Non igitur durum 
sit, iieijue abruptimi, quo animi, velut, respirant ac r.eficiunlur. 
Hmc est sedes orationis; hoc auditor expectat; hie laus omnis 
declamat.’f The only important rule that can be given here, is, 
that when wc aim at dignity or elevation, the sound should be made 
to grow to the last; the longest members of the period, and the 

Or tliis itistaiice.—Hi! is addressing himself to Lady Essex, upon the death of her 
<'hild; ‘ I was once in hope, that what was so violent could not be long : but, when I 
observed your grief to grow stronger with age, and to increase, like a stream, 
the farther it ran; when I saw it draw out to such unhappy consequences, and to 
tiiri'aten no less than your child, your health and your life, 1 could no long«!r forbear 
this endeavour, nor cud it without begging of you, for God’s sajee and for yowr own, 
for your children and your friends, your country and your family, that you would no 
longer abandon yourself to a disconsolate passion; but that you would, at length; 
awaken your piety, give way to your prudenc^ w, at least, rouse the invincible spirit 

the Fercys, thqt never yet shrunk at any disaster.’ 

t ‘ Let there be nothing harsh or abrupt in the conclusion of the sentence, on which 
die mind pauses and rests. This is the moat material part in the structure of discourse. 
Here every hearer expects to be gratified; Itere his applause breaks forth.’ 

I. 
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fullest and most sQ]aofoos worda^ n^ould be reserved to tbe cbnclui^ 
sbn. As an example of ihie, the following sentence of Mr» Addi^ 
son’s may be given : ‘ It fills the mind (speaking of sight) with the 
largest variety of ideas; converses with its objects at the greatest 
distance; and continues the longest in actiob» without being tired 
or satiated with its pro^r eajr^iaents/ jBvery reader must be sen* 
sible of a beauty here, both in the proper division of the members 
and pauses, and the manner in which the sentence is rounded, and 
conducted to a full and harmonious close. 

The same holds in melody, that I observed to take place with 
respect to significailcy; that a failing-off at the end always hurts 
greatly. For this reason, particles, pronouns, and little words^ are 
as ungracious to the ear, at the conclusion, as I formerly shewed 
they were inconsistent with strength of expression. It is more 
than probable, that the sense and the sound have here a mutual 
influence on each other. That which hurts the ear, seems to mar 
the strength of the meaning; and that which really degrades the 
sense, in consequence of this primiTy effect, appears also to have 
a bad sound. How disagreeable is tibe following sentence of an 
author, speaking of the Trinity! * it is a mystery which we firm¬ 

ly believe the truth of, and humbly adore the depth of.’ And 
how easily might it have been mended by this transposition! ‘ It 

is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the depth 
of which we humbly adore.’ In general, it seems to hold, that a 
musical close, in our language, requires either ^the last syllable, 
or the last but one, to be a long syllable. Words which consist 
mostly of short syllables, as, contrary, particular, retraced, sel¬ 
dom conclude a sentence harmoniously, unless a run of long sylla¬ 
bles, before, has rendered them a^eeble to the ear. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that sentences, so con¬ 
structed as to make the sound always swell and grow towards the 
end, and to rest either on a long or a penult long syllable, give a 
discour^ the tone of declamation. The ear soon becomes ac¬ 
quainted with the melody, and is apt to be cloyed with it. If we 
would keep up the attention of the reader or hearer, if we would 
preserve vivacity and strength in our composition, we must be very 
attentive to vary our noMeasures^ This regards the distnbution of 
the members, as well as the cadence of the period. Sentences con¬ 
structed in a similar manner, with the pauses falling at equal iuter- 
inils, should imver follow one ano Short sentences should be 
intermixed with long and swelling ones, to render discourse spright¬ 
ly, as as magnificent. Even discords, properly introduced, 
a%iupt Sounds, departures from regular cadence, have sometiiiies 
a ^^d effect. Monotony is the great fault into which writers are 
apt to ^ who are fond of harmonious arrangement: and to have 
oniy She luue or measure, is not much better than having none 
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at all. A very vulgar ear will epaWe a writer to catch some one 
melody, and to form the run otf hig sentences according to it: which 
soon proves disgusting. But a just and corilict ear is requisite 
ior varying and diversifying the melody, and hence we so seldom 
meet with authors, who are remarkably happy in this respect. 

Though attention to the music of sentences must not be neg- 
Ifscted, yet it must also be kept within pflbper bounds: for all ap¬ 
pearances of an author's alfecting harmony, are disagreeable; es¬ 
pecially when the love of it betrays him so far, as to sacritice, in 
any instance, perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, to 
sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round the 
period, or fill up the melody, camplementa numerorum, as Cicero 
calls them, are great blemishes in writing. They are childish and 
puerile ornaments, by which a sentence always loses more in point 
of weight, tlian it can gain by such additions to the beauty of its 
sound. Sense has its own harmony, as well as sound ; and, where 
the sense of a period is expressed with clearness, force, and dignity, 
it will seldom happen but the^words will strike the ear agreeably; 
at least, a very moderate attention is all that is requisite for mak¬ 
ing the cadence of such a period pleasing: and the effect of 
greater attention is often no other, than to render composition lan¬ 
guid and enervated. After all the labour which Quioctilian bestows 
on regulallug the measures of prosfe, he comes at last, with his 
usual good sense, to this cohclusion : * In universum, si sit necesse, 
duram potius atque asperam compositionem malim esse, quam effe- 
minatam ac enervem, quails apud inultos. Idebque, vincta qusedam 
de iiidusthlt sunt solvenda, ne laborata videantur; neque uUum 
idoneum aut aptum verbum praetermittamus, gratis lenitatis.’* 
Lih.ix. c. 4. 

Cicero, as I before observed, is one of the most remarkable pat¬ 
terns of a harmonious style. His love of it, however, is too visible; 
and the pomp of lus numbers sometimes detracts from his strength. 
That noted close of his, esse vidmtur, which, in the oration Pro Lege 
Manilia, occurs eleven times, exposed him to censure among his 
contemporaries. We must observe, however, in defence of this 
great orator, that there is a remarkable union in his style, of har¬ 
mony with ease, which is always a great beauty;, and if his har¬ 
mony be studied, that study app^urs to have cost him little trouble. 

Among our English classics, not many are distinguished for mu¬ 
sical arrangement. Milton, in some of his prose works, has very 

* ‘ upon the whole, I would rather cbotwej: that oentpositiooabould apfuear rough and 
hamh,. if that be Be4;.-essary, than that U should be evirated and effemioate, sucb. a|it we 
find the style of too many. Some sentences, therefore, which w^ have atndiously formed 
into melody, should be thrown loose, that they may not seem too much laboured; nor 
ought we ever to omit any pi*opcr or expresairc word, for the sake nf -mooSthinf a 
pewod.’ . ■ 
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finely turned periods^,; but the writers of his age induIgM a liberty 
i;f inversion, which now would be reckoned contrary to purity of 
style; and though ihie allowed their sentences to be more stately 
and sonorous, yet it gave them too much of a Latinised construction 
and order. Of later writers, Shaftesbury is, upon the whole, the 
most correct in his numbers. As his ear was delicate, he has 
attended to music in all f!is sentences; and he is peculiarly happy 
iji this respect, that he has avoided the monotony into which wri¬ 
ters, who study the grace of sound, are very apt to fall: having 
diversified his periods with great variety. Mr. Addison has also 
much harmony in his style; more easy and smooth, but less varied 
than Lord Shaftesbury. Sir William Temple is, in general, very 
flowing and agreeable. Archbishop Tillotson is too often careless 
and languid; and is much outdone by Bishop Atterbury in the 
music of his periods. Dean Swdft despised musical arrangement 
aitog'ether. 

J^itherto 1 have discoursed of agreeable sound, or modulation, in 
general. It yet remains to treat of a higher beauty of this kind; 
tlie sound adapted to the sense. The former was no more than a 
simple accompaniment, to please the ear; the latter supposes a 
peculiar expression given t(J the music. We may remark two de¬ 
grees of it: First, the current of sound, adapted to the tenor of a 
discourse : next, a particular resemblance efb^cted between some 
object, and tlie sounds that are employed in describing it. 

First, I say, the current o.f sound may be adapted to the tenor of 
a discourse. Sounds have, in many respects, a correspondence 
with our ideas ; partly natural, partly the effect of artificial associa¬ 
tions. Hence it happens, that any one modulation of sound con- 
liimed. imprints on our style a certain character and expression. 
Sentences constructed with the Ciceronian fulness and swell, pro¬ 
duce the impression of what is important, magnificent, sedate ; for 
this is tlie natural tone which such a course of sentiment assumes. 
But they suit no violent passion, no eager reasoning, no familiar 
address. The.se always require measures brisker, easier, and often 
more abrupt. And, therefore, to swell, or to let down the periorls, 
as the subject demands, is a very important rule in oratory. No 
one tenor whatever, supposing it to produce no bad effect from 
satiety, will answer to all different compositions; nor even to all 
the parts of the same composition. It were as absurd to wTite a 
panegyric, and an invective, in a style of the same cadence, as to 
set the words of a tender love-song to the air of a warlike march. 

Observe how fiiiely the following sentence of Cicero is adapted, 
to represent the tranquillity and, ease of a satisfied state : Etsi 
homini nihil est magis optandum quam prospera, eequabilis, perpe- 
tuaque ftfrtuna, secundo vitas sine ulla offensione cursu ; to.men, si 
mihi tranqttilla et placata omnia fuissent, incredibili q«4da»i*et 
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pene cliviryi, qua nunc vestro bene6cio fruor^ laetitice voluptate 
camissem.’’**' Nothing was ever more perfect in its kind : itpaint^, 
if we may so speak, to the ear. But, who would not have laughed, 
if Cicero had employed such periods or such a cadence as this, iu 
inveighing against Mark Antony, or Catiline? What is requisite, 
therelbre, is, that we previously fix in our |»ind, a just idea of the 
general tone of sound which suits our subject; that is, which the 
sentiments we are to express most naturally assume, and in which 
they most commonly vent themselves ; whether round and smootli, 
or stately and solemn, or brisk and quick, or interrupted* and 
abrupt. This general idea must direct the modulation of our 
periods : to speak in the style of music, must give us the key-note, 
must form the ground of the melody; varied and diversilied in 
parts, according as either our sentiments are diversified, or as is 
requisite for producing a suitable variety to gratify the ear. 

It may be proper to remark, that our translators of the Bible 
have often been happy is suiting their numbers to the subject. 
Grave, solemn, and majestic subjects undoubtedly require such an 
arroDgement of words as runs much on long syllables; and, parti¬ 
cularly, they require the close to rest upon such. The very first 
verses of the Bible, are remarkable for this melody ; * In the begin¬ 
ning, God created the heavens and tliQ earth; and the earth was 
without form, and void; amj darkness was upon the face of the 
deep; and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.’ 
Sev(^ral other parages, particularly some of the Psalms, afford 
striking' examples of this sort of grave, melodious construction. 
Any composition that rises considerably above the ordinary' tone of 
prose, such as monumental inscriptions, and panegyrical characters, 
naturally runs into numbers of this kind. 

But, in the next place, besides the general correspondence of 
the current of sound with the current of thought, there may be a 
more particular expression attempted, of certain objects, by' means 
of resembling sounds. This can be sometimes accomplished in 
prose composition; but there only in a more faint degree; nor is 
it so much expected there. Jn poetry', chiefly', it is looked for; 
where attention to sound is more demanded, and where the inver¬ 
sions and liberties of poetical style give us a greater command of 
sound ; assisted, too, by the versification, and that cantus ohscnnor, 
to which we are naturally led in reading poetry. This requires a 
little more ilIu.stration. 

The sounds of words may be employed for rejiiesenting, chiefly, 
three classes of objects ; first, other sounds; secondly, motion; and, 
thirdly, the emotions and passions of tlie mind. 

First, I say* by a [iroper clioice of words, w'e may produce a 
resemblance of other st ands which we mean (o describe ; such as, 


^ OraU aJ Quit itps, RDcJitum. 
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the noise of v/atera:', the roaring of winds, or the niurmiiring of 
streams. Tliis is Jjhe simplest instance of this sort of beauty. For 
the medium through which we imitate, here, is a natural one'; 
sounds represented by other sounds ; and between ideas of thfe 
same sense, it is easy to form a connexion. No very great art is 
required in a poet, when he is describing sweet and soft sounds, to 
make use of such words as have most liquids and vowels, and glide 
the softest; or, when he is describing harsh sounds, to throw toge¬ 
ther a number of harsh syllables which are of difficult pronuncia¬ 
tion.'^ Here the common structure of language assists him; for, it 
will be found that, in most languages, tlie names of many particu¬ 
lar Bounds are so formed, as to carry some affinity to the sound 
which they signify ; as with us, the wJtutUntj of winds, the buzz 
and of insects, the htssoi serpents, the of falling timber; 
and many ether instances, where the word has been plainly framed 
upon the sound it represents. I shall produce a remarkable exam- 
plfe" of this beauty from Milton, taken from two passages in Para¬ 
dise Lost, describing the sound made, in the one, by the opening 
of the gates of hell; in the other, by the opening of those of 
heaven. The contrast between the twd, dis]>lays, to great advan¬ 
tage, the poet’s art. The first is the opening of hell’s gates : 

A Ott a fruddtm, opea fly, 

With impetuou&i rocoil, and jarrinjr sound: 

Til' infernal doors ^ and on Oieir grate 

Harsh thimder—^ B. r 

Observe, now, the smoothness of the other : 

Heaven openM v^idc 

Her ever-during gales, harnioiiioijssound, 

On golden hinges fuming,—- B, ii. 

The following beautiful passage from Tas.so’s Gierusalemme, has 
been often admired, on account of the imitation c'ffected by sound 
of the thing represented : 

Chiama gii habilator del rombre eterne 
11 rauco Ruon de la Tarfartni troiiiba : 

Treman lc^f^pa^iofee af re caverne, 

E Taer cieco a (|uel rumor rimbomba j 
Nc stridendo cmi del superne 
Regiont del eiclo, il folgor piomba j 
Ne si scossa giammai la terra, 

Quandivapori in sen gravida serra.—C ant. iv. stanx. 4- 


The second class of objects, which the sound of word.s is often 
employed to imitate, is, motion ; as it is swift or slow, violent or 
gentle, equable or interrupted, easy or accompanied with effort. 
Though there be no natural affinity between sound, of any kind. 


and jqption, the imagination, there is a strong one ; as ap¬ 

pears from jLk|c()ii]^xion between music and dancing. And tliere- 
fore, here k js in. t^^^ poet’s power to give us a lively *idea of the 
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kind of motion he would describe, by ineaoa of sounas which cor* 
respond, in our imagination, with tliat motion. Long syllables: 
naturally give the impression of slow emotion f as in this line of 
Virgil: 

Olli inter sese nu^pud ri bneltia toUunt. 

A succession of short syllables presents quick motion to the 
mind; as, 

Quadrupedante pntrezn sooUn quatit nitgroia cacnpnai* 

Both Homer and Virgjl are great masters of this beauty^ and 
their works abound with instances of it; most.of them, indeed, so 
often quoted and so well known that it is needless to produce 
them. I shall give one instance, in English, which seems happy, 
it is the dcjscription of a sudden calm on the seas, in a poem en¬ 
titled, The Fleeee. 

. . .—" With easy course 

The vessels glide j iinlesa their speed be stopp’d 

By dead calms, that oft lie on these smooth seas ' 'f 

When every sephyr sleeps; then the shronds drop j 

The downy feather on the cordage hung 

Moves not; the flat sea shines like yellow gold 

Fused in the fire, or like the marble floor 

Of some old temple wide.- —— 

The third? set of objects, which I mentioned the sound of words 
as capable of representing, consists of the passions and emotions 
of the mind. Sound may, at first view, appear foreign to these; 
but, that here, also, there is some sort of connexion, is sufficiently 
proved by the power which music has to awaken, or to assist cer¬ 
tain passions, and, according as its strain is varied, to introduce 
one train of ideas, rather than another. This indeed, logically 
speaking, cannot be called a resemblance between the sense and 
the sound, seeing long or short syllables have no natural resem¬ 
blance to any thought or pas^on. But if the arrangement of 
syllables, by their sound alone, recall one set of ideas more readily 
than another, and dispose the mind for entering into that affection 
which the poet means to raise, such arrangement may, justly 
enough, be said to resemble the sense, or be similar and corre¬ 
spondent to it. I admit, that, in many instances, .which are sup¬ 
posed to display this beauty of accommodation of soun^ to the 
sense, there is much room for imagination to work.; and, according 
as a reader is struck by a passage, he will often fancy a resem¬ 
blance between the sound and the sense, which others cannot 
discover. He modulates the numbers to his own disposition of 
mind ; and, in effect, makes the music which Ke imagines' himself 
to hear. However, that there are real instances of this kind, and 
that poetry is capable of some such expression, cannot be doubt¬ 
ed. Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s- Day, affords a very beautiful' 
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exemplification of it, in the English language. Without much 
study or reflection, a poet describing pleasure, joy, and agreeable 
objects, from the fiefeling of his subject, naturally runs into smooth, 
liquid, and flowing numbers : 

... Namque ipsadt^ooram 

Cj«sariem laato geiiitrix, lumeiHjut^ juventa^ 

PurpurciCiaiyiJl I?eto» ocuti» afBural lumorew, 

Or, 

Hgvemere loca» Isetos et atuaena vii eta, 

I'ortuaatoruiii ueinorum, mlosquo boutas 

Largior hic cainpos :ribtT, et lurnine veslil 

Purjiwreo^ solemqac suum, sua sidera iiAraxd.—diN. vb 

Bviteik aud lively sensatious exact quicker and more animated 
ttiimbers ; 

--duveiium amiius <i»iicai ardenb 

fJtttts ill HosperuuiK vie 

Melancholy aud gloomy siibjects naturally c.vpress themselves 
in slow measures, and long words : 

In those deep solitudes and awful coils, 

Where lieavonly pensive Contemplation dwells, 

El caliganlcm nigru formidine lueum 

I have now' given sufficient openings into tliis sobjecl : a mode¬ 
rate acquaintance with the good poets, either ancient or modern, 
will suggest many instances of the same kin 1. And with this, I 
finish the discussion of the structure of senU;nc<'s ; having fully 
considered them under all the heads I mcmlionecl; of perspicuity, 
unity, strength, and musical arrangement. 


LECTURE XIV 

origin and NATOKE OE EIUURATIVE EA.NGIJAGE 

Having now finished what related to" the construction of sen¬ 
tences, I proceed to other rules concerning style. My general di¬ 
vision of the qualities of style, was into perspicuity and ormi 
merit. Perspicuity, bolli in single w'ords and in .seutcnct’s, 1 have 
considered. Ornament, as far as it arises from a graceful, strong, 
or melodious construction of words, has also been treated of. 
Another, a.nd a great branch of the ornament of style, is, figura¬ 
tive language; which is now to be the subject of our considera¬ 
tion, and will require a full discussion. 

Our first inquiry must be, what is meant l>y Figures of 
Speech?* 

• On this ef figures of fipeecij,att Ihc writers wlio treat of rlietortc or cnmjK'- 

sitiojQ, have largely. To make references, <her«!fore, on this suhjifct, were end- 
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In general, they always imply some departure from simplicity of 
expression; the idea which we intend to convey, not only enun- 
cinted to others, but enunciated in a particulaf manner, and with 
some circumstance added which is designed to render the impres¬ 
sion more strong and vivid. When I say, for instance, ‘ That a 
good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity*/ I just ex¬ 
press my thought in the simplest manner possible. But when I 
say, ‘To the upright there ariseth light in darkness/ the same 
sentiment is expressed in a figurative style; a new circumstance 
is introduced ; light is put in the place of comfort, and darkness 
is used to suggest the idea of adversity. In. tire same manner to 
say, ‘ It is impossible, by any search we can make, to explore the 
divine nature fully,’ is to make a simple proposition. But when 
we say, * Canst thou, by searching, find out God ? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as heaven, what 
canst thou do ? deeper than hell, what canst thou know?’ This 
introduces a figure into style; the proposition being not only ex¬ 
pressed, but admiration and astoiiislimeni being expressed together 
with it. 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what may be reckoned 
the most simple form of speech, we are not thence to conclude, 
that they imply any thing uncommon or unnatural. This is so far 
from being the case, that on very many occasions, they are both 
the most natural, and the n;nost common method of uttering our 
sentiments. It is impossible to compose any discourse without 
using them often; nay, there are few sentences of any length, in 
which some expression or other, that may l>e termed a figure, docs 
not occur. From what causes this happens, shall be afterward ex¬ 
plained. The fact, in the mean time, shews that they are to be ac¬ 
counted part of that language which nature dictates to men. They 
are not the inventions of the schools, nor the mere product of 
study: on the contrary, the most illiterate speak in figures, as 
often as the most learned. Whenever the imaginations of the vul¬ 
gar are much awakened, or their passions inflamed against one 
another, they will pour forth a torrent of figurative language, as 
forcibly as could be employed by the most artificial declaimer. 

What then is it, which has drawn the attention of critics and 
rhetoricians so much to these forms of speech ? U is this : They 
remarked, that in them consists much of the beauty and the force 
of language; and found them always to bear some characters, or 


IcKK. On Jhf loiindaS of fisjurafivc lanj^aape, iit j^oneriil, one of the moM fseiisl!)!'' 
atM{ instructive writers ;ti»pear5s to me to l>e M. Mar«ais, in his Traite dex Tropts ponr 
xt n-tr tV int/odmtiov d ia Hhetforique, rJ <1 taLotjique. For observationH on par¬ 
ticular figures, the Elements of Criticism, may he consulted, where the subject is fully 
handled, and- illustrated by a great variety of 
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distinguishing murks, by the help of which they could leduce 
them under sepamt^ classes and heads. To this, perhaps, iht;Y 
owe their name of Sgures. As the figure or shape of one body 
distinguishes itfirom another, so these forms of speech have, each 
of them, a cast or turn peculiar to itself, which both distinguishes 
it from the rest, and distinguishes it from aimple expression. 
Simple expression just makes our idea known to others; but 
figuratire language, over and above, bestows a particular dress 
upon that idea; a dress which both makes it to be remarked, and 
adorns it Hence, this sort of language became early a capital 
object of attention to those who studied the powers of speech. 

Figures, in general,‘may be described to be that language, which 
is prompted either by the imagination, or by the passions. The 
justness of this description will appear, from the more particular 
account I am afterward to give of them. Rhetoricians commonly 
divide them into two great classes; figures of words, and figures 
of thought. The former, figures of words, are commonly called 
tropes, and consist in a word’s being employed to signify some¬ 
thing that is different from its original and primitive meaning; so 
that if you alter the word, you destroy the figure. Thus, in the in¬ 
stance I gave before; * Light ariseth to the upright in darkness.' 
The trope consists in * light and darkness,’ being not meant lite¬ 
rally, but substituted for comfort and adversity, on account of some 
resemblance or analogy which they are supposfed to bear to these 
conditions of life. The other class, termed figures of thought, 
supposes the words to be used in their proper and literal meaning, 
and the figure to consist in the turn of the thought; as is the case 
in exclamations, interrogations, apostrophes, and comparisons; 
where, though you vary the words that are used, or translate them 
from one language into another, you may, nevertheless, still pre¬ 
serve the same figure in the thought. This distinction, however, 
is of no great use; as nothing can be built upon it in, practice; 
neither is it always very clear. It is of little importance, w hether 
we give to some particular mode of expression the name of a trope, 
or of a figure; provided we remember, that figurative language 
always imports some colouring of the imagination, or some emo¬ 
tion of passion, expressed in our style. And, perhaps^ figures of 
imagination, and figures of passion, might be a more useful distri¬ 
bution of the subject. But, without insisting on any artificial di¬ 
visions, it will be more useful, that I inquire into the origin and 
the nature of figures. Only, before I proceed to this, there are 
two general observations which it may be proper to premise. 

The first is, concerning the use of rules with respect to figura¬ 
tive language. I admit, that persons may both speak and write 
with pittpriety who know not the names of any of the figures of 
speech^,,nor uver studied any rules relating to them. Nature, as 
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was before observed, dictates the use of figures; and like Mona. 
Jourdain, in Moliere, who had spoken for forty years in prose, 
without ever knowing it, many a one uses metaphorical expressions 
for good purpose, without any idea of what a metaphor is. It will 
not, however, follow thence, that rules are of no service. All science 
arises from observations on practice. Practice has always gone 
before method and rulej but method and rule have afterward im¬ 
proved and perfected practice, in every art. We every day meet 
with persons who sing agreeably, without knowing one note of the 
gamut. Yet it has been found of importance to reduce these notes 
to a scale, and to form an art of music; and it would be ridiculous 
to pretend, that the art is of no advantage, because the practice is 
founded in nature. Propriety and beauty of speech are certainly 
as improveable as the ear or the voice; and to know the principles 
of this beauty, or the reasons which render one figure, or one man¬ 
ner of speech, preferable to another, cannot fail to assist and di¬ 
rect a proper choice. 

But I must observe, in the next place, that although this pfirt of 
style merits attention, and is a very proper object of science and 
rule; although much of the beauty of composition depends on 
figurative language j yet we must beware of imagining that it de¬ 
pends solely, or even chiefly, upon such language. It is not so. 
The great*place which the doctrine *of tropes and figures has oc¬ 
cupied in systems of rhetoric; the over-anxious care which has 
been shewn in giving names to a vast variety of them, and in 
ranging them under different classes, has often led persons to ima¬ 
gine, that if their composition was well-bespangled with a number 
of these ornaments of speech, it wanted no other beauty; whence 
has arisen much stiffness and affectation. For it is, in truth, the 
sentiment or passion, which lies under the figured expression, that 
gives it any merit. The figure is only the dress; the sentiment is 
the body and the substance. No figures will render a cold or an 
empty composition interesting; whereas, if a sentiment be sublime 
or pathetic, it can support itself perfectly well without any borro wed 
assistance. Hence, several of the most affecting and admired pas¬ 
sages of the best authors, are expressed in the simplest language. 
'I'he following sentence from Virgil, for instance, makes its way at 
once to the heart, without the help of any figure whatever. We is 
describing an Argive, who falls in battle in Italy, at a groat distance 
from his native country. 

Stcrnitur,itifelix, alieno vulnere, calumque 

Aspicii, et <liilcp» morJens reminiMitur Argos.*—X, 


‘ Anthares had from Argos traveU’d far, 
Alcidos’ frieutl, aud brother of the war; 

Now falling, by anothor's wound, hispyra 
He casts ♦« heaven- on Argos thinks, and dies. 
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A single stroke of tiiis kind, drawn ashy the very pencil of nature, 
is worth a thousand figures. In the same manner, the simple style 
of Scripture: * He*fepoke, and it was done; he commanded, and it 
stood fast.*—‘ God said. Let there be light; and there was light 
imparts a lofty conception to much greater advantage, than if it 
had been decorated by the most pompous metaphors. The fact is, 
that the strong pathetic, and the pure sublime, not only have little 
dependance on figures of speech, but, generally, reject them. The 
proper region of these ornaments is, w'here a moderate degree of 
elevation and passion is predominant; and there they contribute 
to the embellishment of discourse, only when there is a basis of 
eolid thought and natural sentiment; when they are inserted in 
their proper place; and when they rise, of themselves, from the sub 
ject, without being sought after. 

Having premised these observations, I proceed to give an account 
of the origin and nature of figures; principally of such as have 
their dependance on language; including that numerous tribe, 
which the rhetoricians call tropes. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with giving 
names to the different objects which they discerned or thought of. 
This nomenclature would, at tlie beginning, be very narrow. Accord¬ 
ing as men’s ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance with objects 
increased, their stock of naihes and words vfould increase also. 
But to the infinite variety of objects and ideas, no language is 
adequate. No language is so copious, as to have a separate word 
for every separate idea. Men naturally sought to abridge this la¬ 
bour of multiplying words in infinitum ; and in order to lay less 


In this translation mucli of the heauly of the original is lost. * On thinks, ami 

dies,' is by no means ^S5[ual to ^ dulecs moriens reiuiniscitur Arg’os i" ‘ As he dies, he 
remembers his beloved Ar^os.' It is indeed observable, that in most of those leader 
and pathetic passajjes, which do so much honour to Virg-il, that great poet expresses 
himself with the utmost simplichy ; as, 

Te, (Julois Coajnx, It^ solo in lEttore seeum, 

Te veniente die, t;' decedcdite cauebat.-^Gjp;OBft. iv. 

And so in that moving prayer of Evaader, upon his parting with his son Pallas : 

At VOS, O Superi! etl)iv&m tu maxi me rector 
Jupiter, Arcadii qiur?so miscrcscite 
Et patrias audite preces. Si immina vesira 
Incolumem Pallauti mihi, si fata roservant, 

Si visurutt cum vivo, et veuUirus in unuui, 

Vi tarn ora; patiar quemvis durare lahorein ! 

Sin aliqiiem infanduin casum, Fortuua, nunartw, 

Nunc, O nunc Hceal crudelcm abrumpere vitam ! 

Bum curie ambigua^, dum spes incerta fufuri; 

Bum iCy chare Puer! moa gem et sola voluptus! 

Amplcxu leueo ; uravior no nuucius dim s 
.Yahieret vii. 
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burden ou their memories, made one word, whi;ph they had already 
appropriated to a certain idea or object, stand also for some other 
idea or object, between which and the primary one, they found, or 
fancied, some relation. Thus the preposition, in, was originally in¬ 
vented to express the circumstance of place : * The man was killed 
in the wood.’ In progress of time, words were wanted to express 
men’s being connected with certain conditions of fortune, or certain 
situations of mind, and some resemblance or analogy being fancied 
between these, and the place of bodies, the word, t«, was employed 
to express men’s being so circumstanced; as, one’s being in hsaltb, 
or in sickness, in prosperity, or in adversity, iA joy, or in grief, in 
doubt, or in danger, or in safety. Here we see this preposition, in, 
plainly assuming a tropical signification, or carried off from its ori 
ginal meaning, to signify something else which relates to, or re¬ 
sembles it. 

Tropes of this kind abound in all languages; and are plainly 
owing to the want of proper words. The operations of the mind 
and ajffections, in particular, are, in most languages, described by 
words taken from, sensible objects. The reason is plain. The 
names of sensible objects were, in all languages, the words most 
early introduced; and were, by degrees, extended to those mental 
objects of which men had more obscure conceptions, and to which 
they found more difficult to assign di’stinct names. They borrowed, 
therefore, the name of some sensible idea, where their imagina¬ 
tion found some affinity. Thus we speak of a judgment, 

and a c/ear head; a soft or a hard heart; a tough or a smooth 
behaviour. We say, inflcmied by anger, warmed by love, swelled 
with pride, melted into grief: and these are almost the only signi¬ 
ficant words which we have for such ideas. 

But, although the barrenness of language, and thb want of words, 
be doubtless one cause of the invention of tropes ; yet it is not the 
only, nor, perhaps, even the principal, source of this form of speech. 
Tropes have arisen more frequently, and spread themselves wider, 
from the influence which imagination possesses over language. 
The train on which this has proceeded among all nations, I shall 
endeavour to explain. 

Every object which makes any impression on the human mind, 
is constantly accompanied with certain circumstances and relatioiil, 
that strike us at the same time. It never presents itself to our view 
* isqle,’as the French express it; that is, independent on, and sepa¬ 
rated from, every other thing, but always occurs as somehow related 
to other objects; going-before them, or following them; their effect, 
or their cause; resembling them, or opposed to them; distinguished 
by certain qualities, or surrounded w'ith certain circumstances. By 
this means, every idea or object carries in its train some other ideas 
which may be considered as its accessories. These accessories 
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oft^in strike the imaginatioti more than the principal idea itsell. 
They are, perhaps,; more agreeahle ideas, or they are more familiar 
to our conceptions; or they recall to our memory a greater variety 
of important ciitutnstances. The imagination is more disposed to 
rest upon some of them; and therefore, instead of using the proper 
name of the principal idea which it means to expr^s, it employs, 
in its place, the name of the accessory or correspondent idea; al¬ 
though the principal have a proper and well-known name of its own. 
Hence, a vast variety of tropical or figurative words obtain currency 
in all lanjguages, through choice not necessity; and men of live¬ 
ly imaginations are every day adding to their number. 

Thus, when we design to intimate the period at which a state en¬ 
joyed most reputation or glory, it were easy to employ the proper 
Words for expressing this; but as this is readily connected, in our 
imagination, with the flourishing period of a plant or a ti’ee, we lay 
hold of this correspondent idea, and say, ‘ The Roman empire flou¬ 
rished most under Augustus.* The leader of a faction, is plain lan¬ 
guage ; but because the head is the principal part of the human 
body, and is supposed to direct all the animal operations, resting 
upon this resemblance, we say, ‘ Catiline was the head of the 
party.* The word Voice, was originally invented to signify the 
airticulate sound, formed by the organs of the mouth; but, as by 
•means of it men signify their ideas and their mteniions to each 
other, voice soon assumed a great many other meanings, all de¬ 
rived from this primary effect. ^ To give our voice* for any thing, 
signified, to give our sentiment in favour of it. Kot only so; but 
voice was transferred to signify any intimation of will or judgment, 
though given without the least interposition of voice in its literal 
sense, or any uttered at all. Thus, we speak of listening to 

the notce of wnscience, the voice of nature, the voice of God. 
This usage takes place, not so much from ban’enness of language, 
or want of a proper word, as from an allusion -which we choose to 
make to voice, in its primary sense, in order to convey our idea, 
connected with a circumstance which appears to the fancy to give 
it more sprigbtliness and force 

The account which I have now given, and which seems to be a 
|»dl and fair one, of the introduction of tropes into all languages, 
(Coincides with what Cicero briefly hints, in his third book de Ora- 
tore. * Modus traiisfiesrendi verba lat^ patet; quam necessitas pri- 
mum genuit, coacta inopifi et angustus: post autem delectatio, ju- 
eunditasque celebravit. Nam ut vestis, frigoris depellendi causfi 
reperta primo, post adhiberi csepta est ad ornatum etiam corporis 
et dignitatem," sic rverbi translatio institute est inopiae causli, fre- 
queiitata^ delectationis,** ' 

* *1^ figurative usage :<>f words ia very extensive} and usage to which ne&essity 
firal^gsve riae, «n account of the paucity of words, and barrenness of language} but 
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Fr6Hiii what has been said it clearly appe^s, how that must 
€&me to pass* which 1 had occasion to mention in a former Lee- 
ttire, thatalllanguages are most figurative in their early state 
Both the causes to which I ascribe the origin of figures^ concur 
in producing this effect at the beginnings of society, language 
is then most bftrren; the stock of proper names which have been 
invented for things* is small; and at the same time* imagination 
exerts great influence over the conceptions of men, and their me¬ 
thod of uttering them; so that both from necessity and from choice* 
their speech will, at that period, abound in tropes. For the sa¬ 
vage tribes of men are always much given to wonder and astonish¬ 
ment. Every new object surprises* terrifies* and makes a strong 
impression on their mind; they are governed by imagination and 
passion more than by reason; and, of course, their speech must be 
deeply tinctured by their genius. In fact* we find, that this is the 
dNaracter of the American and Indian languages ; bold* picturesque, 
and metaphorical; full of strong allusions to sensible qualities* and 
to such objects as struck them most in their-wild and solitary life. 
An indian chief makes a harangue to his tribe, in a style full of 
stronger metaphors than a European would use in an epic poem. 

As language makes gradual progress towards refinement* almost 
every object comes to have a proper liame given to it, and perspi¬ 
cuity and precision ufemore studied. But* still, for the reasons be¬ 
fore given* borrowed words* or, as rhetoricians call them* tropes* must 
continue to occupy a considerable place. In every language, 
too, there are a multitude of words, which, though they were figu 
rative in their first application to certain objects, yet* by long use, 
lose that figurative power wholly, and come to be considered as sim¬ 
ple and literal expressions. In this case* are the ^ms which I re¬ 
marked before* as transferred from sensible qualitlls* to the opera¬ 
tions or qualities of the mind, a piercing judgment, a clear head* 
a ha/M heart, and the like. There are other words which remain in 
a sort of middle state; which have neither lo&t wholly their figu¬ 
rative application* not yet retain so much of it, as to imprint any 
remarkable character of figured language on oar style; such as 
these phrases, ‘ apprehend one’s meaning‘ enter on a subject ;* 
' follow-up an argument;’ ‘ stir up strife;’ and a great many nii^, 
of which our language is full. In the use of such phrases* cor¬ 
rect writers will always preserve a regard to .the figure or allusion 
on which they are founded, and will be careful not to apply them 
in any way that is inconsistent with it. One may be ‘ sheltered under 


'which the pleasure that was found in it afterward rendered frequent. For, at gar- 
meiita wereSrst contrived to defend oor bodiet. front the cold, and afterward'were em¬ 
ployed for the purpoee of ornament and dignity, ao figurot of speech* Introdnced by 
want, were cultivated fw thenake of efitertainmeot.' 
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tlie patronage of a^reat mtui i’ but it were wrong to say, * shel- 
t^ed under tlie i^ask of dissimulationas a mask conceals, 
but does not shelter. An object, in description, may be * clothed/ 
if you will, * with epithets but it is not so proper to speak of its 
being ' clothed with circumstancesas the word ‘ circumstances’ 
alludes to standing round, not to clothing. Sucli attentions as 
these, to the propriety of language, are retjuisiie In every com¬ 
position. 

What has been said on this subject, tends to throw light on 
the fiiiture of language in general; and will lead to the reasons. 
Why tropes or figures contrilmte to the beauty and grace of style. 

First, they enrich language, and render it more copious. By 
their means, words and phrases are multiplied for expressing all 
sorts of ideas; for describing even the minutest differences; the 
nicest shades and colours of thought; which no language could pos¬ 
sibly do by proper words alone, without assistance from tropes. 

Secondly, they bestow dignity upon style. The familiarity of 
common words, to which our eais are much accustomed, tends to 
degrade style. When we w^ant to adapt our language to the tone 
of an elevated subject, we should be greatly at a loss, if we could 
not borrow assistance from figures; which, properly employed, 
have a similar effect on language, with what is produced by the 
rich and splendid dress of a person of rank; to create respect, and 
to give an air of magnificence to him who wears it. Assistance 
of this kind is often needed in prose compositions; but poetry 
could not subsist without it. Hence, figures form the constant 
language of poetry. To say, that * the sun rises,’ is trite and com¬ 
mon; but it becomes a magnificent image when expressed, as Mr. 
Thomson has done : 

But yonder comes the powerful king of day^ 

Rejoicing ju the east.——— 

To say, that ‘ all men are subject alike to death/ preseiitl only a 
vulgar idea; but it rises and fills the imagination, when painted 
thus by Horace ; 

PalUdii uiors aequo pulsat pede, pauperum taberaati 
llegumqne tuires. 

Or, Omnes eodem cogpmor j omaium, 

Ve«satur uml, seriuH, oeyuB, 

Sors exitura, ct nos in eternum 
' ExiUtim, in>p<»itura ejmbae.* 


Or, 


With equal pace impartial fate 
Knocks at the palace, as the cottage g'ate. 

We all must .tread the paths of fatc^ 

Jp ever, shakes the mortal urn, 

|ot dinbarks us, soon or late, 

tth’s boatith! never to return .—-Frakch. 
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In the third place, figures give us the pleasure of enjoying 
two objects presented together to^^our view’, without confusion ^ 
the principal idea, which is the subject of the discourse, along with 
its accessory, which gives it the figurative dress. We see one thing 
in another, as Aristotle expresses it; which is always agreeable 
to the mind, ^or there is nothing with which the fancy is more 
Bclighted, than with comparisons, and resemblances of objects; 
and all tropes are founded upon some relation or analogy between 
one thing and another. When, for instance, in place of ‘ youth,’ I 
say, the ‘morning of life;’ the fancy is immediately entertained 
with all the resembling circumstances which •presently occur be 
tween these two objects. At one moment, I have in my eye a cer¬ 
tain period of human life, and a certain time of the day, so related 
to each other, that the imagination plays betweep them with plea¬ 
sure, and contemplates two similar objects in one view, without 
^barrassrnent or confusion. Not only so, but, 

in the fourth place. Figures are attended with this farther ad van¬ 
tage, of giving us frequently a much clearer and more striking 
view' of the principal object, than we could have if it w'ere ex¬ 
pressed in simple terms, and divested of its accessory idea. This 
is, indeed, their principal advantage, in virtue of which, they are 
very properly said to illustrate a subject, or to throw light upon it. 
For they ex^hibit the object, on which*they are employed, in a pic¬ 
turesque form ; they^cau ifAider an abstract conception, in some 
degree, an object of sense ; they surround it with such circum¬ 
stances as enable the mind to lay hold of it steadily, and to con¬ 
template it fully. ‘ Those persons,’ says one, ‘ who gain the hearts 
of most people, who are chosen as (he companions of their softer 
hours, and their reliefs from anxiety and care, are seldom persons 
of shining qualities, or strong virtues: it is raih^ the soft green 
of the soul on which we rest our eyes, that are fatigued with be- 
holdii|^ more glaring objects.’ Here, by a happy allusion to a co¬ 
lour, tne whole conception is conveyed clear and strong to the 
mind in one w'ord. By a well-chosen figure, even conviction is as¬ 
sisted, and the impression of a truth upon the mind made more 
lively and forcible than it w'ould otherwise be. As in the follow¬ 
ing illustration of Dr. Young’s: ‘When we dip too deep in plea¬ 
sure, we always stir a sediment that renders itinapure and noxiotts 
or in this, ‘A heart boiling with violent passions,will always send 
up infatuating fumes to the bead.’ An image that presents so 
much congmity between a moral and a sensible idea, serves, 
like an argument from analogy, to enforce W'hat the author asserts, 
and to induce belief. 

Besides, ^whether we are endeavouring to raise sentiments ot 
pleasure or aversion, we can always heighten the emotion by the 
figures which we introduce; leading the imagination to a train, 

M 
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either of agreeable or <li»agreeable, of ejcaltiug or debasing ideas, 
correapondent to the impression which we seeh to make. M^hen 
yi-Q want to rendEi* au object beautiful or raagnihcent, we borrow 
images from all the most beautiful or splendid scenes of natpre ^ 
we thereby natiirally throw a lustre over our object; we enlivqn 
the readei'’s mind, and dispose him tc go alorig with us, in the gay 
and pleasing impressions which we give him of tbd^ubject. Thiii 
effect of figures is happily touched in the following lines of I)r. 
Akenside, and illustrated by a very sublime figure : 

— Then the iuexpref?sive strain 
Oifitises its eiicUantmeiit, Fancy dreamsi 
Of sacred foaulains and Elysiau groves, 

And vales of bliss, the inteHectaal Power 
Bends from his awfu! throne a wond’ring car, 

And sftules.- 

PieuBures of Iinap:inaricm, i, 124* 

V ■ , 

■V''. ,, 

What I have now explained, conceiriing the use and effects of 
figures, naturally leads us to reflect on the wonderful power of 
language ; and indeed, we cannot ri flect on it without the highest 
admiration. What a fine vehicle is it now become for all the concep¬ 
tions of the human mind; even for the most subtile and delicate 
workings of the imagination ! What a pliant and flexible instru¬ 
ment in the hand of one who can employ it skilfully; prepared to 
take every form which he chooses to give it! Not content with a 
simple communication of ideas and thoughts, it paints those 
ideas to the eye; it gives colouring and relievo, even to the most 
abstract conceptions. In the figures which it uses, it sets mir¬ 
rors before us, where w'^e may bc^hold objects, a second time, in 
their Hkeness.^ It entertains us, as with a succession of the 
most splendid ' pictures; disposes, in the most artificial manner, 
of the light and shade, for viewing every thing to the best advan¬ 
tage ; in fine, from being a rude and imperfect interpreter df*men’s 
wants and necessitiesi; it has now passed into an instrument of the 
most delicate and refiiaod luxury. 

To make these effects of figu^tive language sensible, there are 
few authors in the English language whom I can refer to with 
more advantage thah Mr. Addison, whose imagination is, at once, 
remarkably rich, and^femarkably correct and chaste. When he is 
treating, for instance, bf tbeeffect which light and colours have to 
entertain the fancy, considered in Mi% Locke’s view of them as 
secondary qualities, which have no real existence in matter, but are 
only ideas of the mind, with what beautiful painting hka he 
adoruod this philosophic speculation 1 * Things/ says he, ' would 
mako but a ppor ap^arance to the eye» if we saw them only in their 
proper figui’es and ihotions. Now, we are ever^ whete entertained 
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with pleasing shows and appatijtions; we,discover imaginary 
glories in the heavens, and in the earth, aiijJ see some of this 
visionary beauty poured out upon the whole creation. But what 
^ rough unsightly sketch of nature should we be entertained with, 
did all her colouring disappear, and the several distinctions of light 
and sha,de vai^sh ? In short, our souls are, at present, delightfully 
lost and bewildered in a pleasing delusion, and we walk about 
like the enchanted hero of a romance, who sees beautiful castles, 
woods, and meadows; and at the same time hears the warbling of 
birds, and the purling of streams; but upon the finishing of TTCfSe 
secret spell, the fantastic scene breaks up, and the disconsolate 
knight finds himself on a barren heath, or in a solitary desert. It 
is nut improbable that something like this may be the state of the 
soul after its first separation, in respect of the images it will receive 
from mutter.’ No. 413. Spen:. 

Having thus explained, at sufficient length, the origin, the 
nature, and the elfects of tropes, 1 should proceed next to the 
several kinds and divisions of them. But, in treating of these, 
were I to follow the common tract of tlie scholastic writers on 
rhetoric, I should soon become tedious, and, I apprehend, useless, 
at the same time. Their great business has been, with a most 
patient and frivolous industry, to branch them out under a vast 
miiuber of divisions, according to all the several modes in which 
a word may be carried from its literal meaning, into one that is 
figurative, without doing any more; as if the mere knowledge of 
the names and classes of ail the tropes that can be formed, could 
be of any advantage towards the proper or graceful use of language. 
All that I purpose is, to give, in a few words, before finishing this 
Lecture, a general view of the several sources whence the tropical 
meaning of words is derived; after whicli I shall, in subsequent 
Lectures, descend to a more particular consideration of some of the 
most"i^nsiderable figures of speech, and sUch as are in most frequent 
use; by treating of which I shall give all the instruction I can con¬ 
cerning the proper employment of figurative language, and point 
out tiia errors and abuses which are apt to be committed in this 
part of style. 

All tropes, as I before observed, are founded on the relation which 
one object bears to another; in virtue of which, the name of the one 
can be substituted instead of the name of the other; and by such 
a substitution, the vivacity of the idea is commonly meant to be in¬ 
creased. These relations, some more, some less intimate, may all 
give rise to tropes. One of the first and most obvious relations is, 
that between a cause and its effect. Hence, in figurative language, 
the cause is sometimes put for the effect. Thus, Mr. Addison* 
writing of Itidy^ 
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2Blomtot)aii,md «ud Ao^rii, tu^j^etUer ' 

Attd tb«;Whdk yiPAr ill gaj cuntWioit lies : 

' ■ ’ ■ ' c 

■M;UeJe tbe ' whole year’ is plainly intended to signify the effects or 
jwmhictions of uli the seasons of the year* At other times, again. 
tj%e effect is pat for the cause : as gray hairs’ frequently for ola 
age, which causes gray hows ; and ‘shade,’ for trees that produce 
the shade. The relation between the container and the thing con¬ 
tained, is also so intimate and obvious, as naturally to give rise to 
tropes: 

" ; ^ rilo impi^er hausit 

$pui]iiahttMi< paieratii rt pleuo !W' pvohiit atiro. 

Where every one sees, that the cup and the gold are put for the 
liquor that was contained in the golden cup. In the same man¬ 
ner, the name of any country is often used to denote the inhabit¬ 
ants of that country; and Heaven, very commonly employed to 
signify God, because he is conceived as dwelling in heaven. To 
implore the assistance of Heaven is the same as to implore the as¬ 
sistance of God. The relation betwixt any establislred sign and 
the thing signified, is a farther Kource of tropes. Hence, 

Cetlaul arma ; concedat laurea lingua*, 

I’he ‘ toga’ being the badge of the civil professions, and the ‘ latc- 
rel,’ of military honours, the badge of each is nut for the civil and 
military characters themselves. fo ‘ assume the sceptre,’ is a 
common phrase for entering on royal authority. To tropes, 
founded, on these several relations, of cause and effect, container 
and contained, sign and thing signified, is given the name of Me¬ 
tonymy. 

When the trope is founded on the relation between an antece¬ 
dent and a consequent, or wbat goes before, and immediately 
folbws, it is then called a Metalepsis; as in the Roman phrase of 
‘ Fuit,” or * Vixit/ to express that one was dead. ‘ Fuit Itlhim et 
ingens gloria Dardanidnm,’ signifies, that the glory of Troy know 
no more. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole; a 
genus for a species, or a, ej^cies for a genu.s; the singular for the 
pluml, or the pluralfot the singular numbe^r; in general, when any 
thing kss or any thing more,is put for the precise object meant; 
the figure is then called a SyneMoche. It is very common, for in¬ 
stance, to describe a whole object by some remarkable part of it: 
as, when we say, ‘ a fleet of so many sail,’ in the place of ‘ ships;’ 
when we use the ‘ head’ for the ‘ person,’ the * pole’ for the ‘ earth,’ 
the ‘ waves’ for’ the ^ ^40 In like manner an attribute may be put 
for a subject as ‘ youth and beauty,’ for * the young ;and beauti¬ 
ful and sorneiimes a subject for its attribute. But it is needless 
to insist longer on this eiiumieration, which Refves little purpose. 
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I have said enough to give an opening into tjiat great variety of 
relations between objects, by means of which yie mind is assisted 
to pass easily from one to another; and by the name of the one 
understands the other to be meant. It is always some accessory 
idea, which recalls the principal to the imagination; and commonly 
recalls it with more force, than if the piincipal idea had been ex* 

The relation which is far the most fruitful of tropes, I have not 
yet mentioned ; that is, the relation of similitude and resemblance. 
On this is founded what is called the Metaphor; when, in 
of using the proper name of any object, we employ, in its place, 
the name of some other which is like it; which is a sort of picture 
of it, and which thereby awakens the conception of it, with more 
l«rce or grace. This figure is more frequent than all tlie rest put 
together; and the language, both of prose and verse cwves to it 
much of its elegance and grace. This, t.liercfoie, deserves very 
full and particular consideration ; and shall be the subject of the 
next Lecture. 
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Amur the preliminarv observations I have made relating to figu¬ 
rative language in general, 1 come, now to treat separately of such- 
figures of sjieech as occur most frequently, and require particular 
atlention ; and I begin with Metaphor. This is a figure founded 
entirely on tlie resemblance which one object bears to another. 
Hence, it is much allied to simile, or comparisoa; and is indeed 
no other than a comparisoa, expressed iu>n abridged form. When 
I say of some great minister, ‘ that he upholds the state, like a 
pillar which supports the weight of a w|iole edifice,’ I fairly make 
u comparison ; but w'hen I say of such ^. jninister, * that he is the 
pillar of the state,’ it is now become a metaphor. The comparison 
betwixt the minister and a pillar, is aaade in the mind; but is 
expressed without any of the words that denote comparison. The 
comparison is only insinuated, not expressed : the one object is 
supposed to be so like the other, that* without forraally drawing 
the comparison, the name of the one may be put in the place of 
tlu> name of the other. ' The minister is the pillar of the state.' 
ibis, therefore, is a more lively and animated manner of expressing 
the resemblances which imagination traces among objects. There 
is nothing which delights the fancy more than this act of comparing 
things together, discovering resemblances between them, and de¬ 
scribing them by t.hvir likeness. The migd thus cm ployed, is exer- 
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auilior had doue bevter to have h^un th« first of these three seti- 
teiices with sayingi * It is norelty which bestowa chtmns on a 
mosuiter/&c. - 

^ Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season of the year plea¬ 
sant to look upon, but never so much as in the opening of the spring, 
when they are all new and fresh, with their first gloss upon them, 
and not yet too much accustomed and familiar to the eye.* 

In this expression, * never so much as in the opening of the 
spring,* there appearfii,tO be a small error in grammar ; for when the 
construction isfiUe^i^p, it oinstbe read, * never so much pleavsant.’ 
Had he, to avoid thw, said, ' never so much so,* the grammatical 
error would have been prevented, but the language would have 
been awkward. Better to have said, ' but never so agreeable as in 
the opening of the spring.* We readily say, the eye is accustomed 
to objects; but to say, as our author has done at the close of the 
sentence, that objects are ‘accustomed to the eye,* can scarcely be 
allowed in a prose composition. 

‘ For this i^SMBpn there is nothing that more enlivens a prospect 
fitian rivers, j^teauis, or falls of water, where the scene is perpetu- 
vJly phifting, and entertaining the sight every moment with some- 
t:;.nt is new We are quickly tired with loo^ng at hills and 
valleys, e continues fixed and settled in the same 

Jdaoe and f is 4% but find our thoughts s little agitated and re¬ 
lieved af: the of s as are ever in motion, and slid¬ 
ing 1^ eye of the beholder.’ 

The first of id^ese «eiatence|,^ connected in too loose a manner 
with that which immedia|je!y pr%:eded it. When he says, ‘ For this 
reason Ihiere is nothing that more enlivens,’ See. we are entitled to 
look for the * reason’ in what he had just before said. But there 
we find no * reason* for what he is now going to assert, except that 
groves and meadows are most pleasant in the spring. We know 
that he has been speaking of the pleasure produced by novelty and 
variety, and our minds naturally recur to this, as the reason here 
alluded to j but his language does not properly express it. It is, 
indeed, nne of the defects of this amiable writer, that his sen¬ 
tences are often too negligently connected with one another. His 
meaning, upon the whole, we gather with ease from the tenor of 
Ids discourse. Yet this negligence prevents his sense from strik¬ 
ing us with that force and evidence which a more accurate juncture 
of parts would have produced. Bating this inaccuracy, these two 
aentenoes, espeotally the latter, are remarkably elegant and Ireauti- 
ful. Tile close, in particular, is uncommonly fine, and carries as 
much expressive harmony as the language can admit., It seems to 
pmnt what he is describing, at once to the eye and the ear—^Siich 
objects as are ever in motion, and sliding away from beneath the 
•ye of the beholder.’—Indeed, notwithstanding those small errors, 
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distance of a vety beautiful rnetaplior, ^al! tnay sbew the figute 
to full advantage. I shall take my instance ftom Lofd Boling- 
broke'^ Remarks on the History of England. * Just at the conclu¬ 
sion of his work, he is speaking of the behaviour of Charles I. to 
his last paHiament: In a word,’ says he, ‘ about a montli after 
their meeting, he dissolved them; ai^d, as soon as he had dis¬ 
solved them, he repented; but he repented too late of his rashness. 
Well might he ri^pent, for the vessel was now full, and this last 
drop made the waters of bitterness overflow.* * Here,* he adds, 
* we draw the curtain, and put an end to our remarks.* 
could be more happily thrown off. The metaphor. We see, is 
coriitinued through several expressions. The veMel is piit for tbe 
state or temjrer of the nation already jfwi/, that is, provokid to the 
highest by former oppressions lind wrongs 5 this last drm, stands 
for the provocation recently received by the abrupt dissdution of 
||fekC parliament; and the ovcrftotcincf of ike waters /fhiiterness, 
beautifully expresses ail the^ffects of resentment let |ose by an 
exasperated people. 

On this passage wfi may^make two remarks in paising. The 
one, that nothing forms a more spirited and dignifi(W conclusion 
of a subject, than a figure of this kind happily piacedlit the close. 
We see the effect of it in this instance. The author /oes off with 
a good gmce ; and leaves a strong imd full impressi^'^ of his sub¬ 
ject on the reader* mind». My other remark is, he advantage 
which a metaphor fi'ecjuently has above a form ^'comparison, 
llow much w'Ould the sentiment here have been enif aled, if it had 
been expressed in the style of a regular simile, thus' ‘ Weil might 
he repent; for the state of the nation, loaded with k'ievanccs and 
provocation, resembled a vessel that was now full.^^id this super- 
added pjrovocation, like the last drop infused, raad^-lheir rage and 
rescvtitment, as wmters of bitterness, overflow.’ has infinitely 
more spirit and force as it now stands, in the for/ mf a metaphor. 

‘ Wiril might he repent; for the vessel w'as now "^li; and this last 
drop made the waters of bitterness overflow.’ 

Having mentioned, with applause> this from Lord 

Bolingbroke, I think it incumbent on tne here it’’ take notice, that 
though I may have recoun^e to this duthor, s^^etimes, for exam- 
fffes of style, it is his style only, and'not his Aitiments, that de- 
•serve praise. It is, indeed; my opinion, that iP^'e are few writings 
in the English language, which, for the mattf Contained in them, 
can be read with less profit or fruit than Lor<fBolingbroke’s w 6 rk«. 
Mrs political writings have the merit of a vey lively and eloquent 
style ; but they have no other ; being, as'O the substance, the 
mere temporary prodoctions of faction and p^v; no better, indeed, 
than pampbiets written for the day. His l^sthuuious, or, as they 
are called, his Philosophical Works, wher^ he attacks lelifioh. 
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have still less mefit; for they are as loose in the style as they nr 9 , 
Mmsy in the reasoning. An unhappy instance, this author is> of 
parts and genius b6 miserably perverted by faction and passion, 
that as his memory will descend to posterity with little honour, so 
his productions will soon pass, and are, indeed, already passing, into 
neglect and oblivion. 

Returning from this digression to the subject before us, I pro¬ 
ceed to lay down the rules to be observed in the conduct of meta¬ 
phors ; and which are much the same for tropes of every kind. 

— The first which I shall mention, is, that they be suited to the 
nature of the subject of which we treat: neither too many, nor too 
gay; no^* too elevated for it; that we neither attempt to* force the 
subject, \y means of them, into a degree of elevation which is not 
congnioi* to it; nor, on the other hand, allow it to sink below its 
proper di^jnity. This is a direction which belongs to all figurative 
language, ind should be ever kept in view. Some metaphors aje 
allowable,\cvmy, beautiful in poetry, which it would be absurd and 
unnatural' > employ in prose; some may be graceful in orations, 
which woud be very improper in historical or philosophical com¬ 
position. \^e must remember that figures are the dress of our 
sentiments.' As there is a natural congruily between dress and the 
character oi^ank of the ])ersoa who wears it, a violation of which 
congruity liyer fails to hurt; the same holds precir^ely as to 
the applicatan of figures to sentiment. The 'excessive or unsea¬ 
sonable em|i(oyraent of them i.s mere foppery in writing. It 
^ves a boyiin air to composition; and instead of raising a sub¬ 
ject, in factj^iminishes its dignity. For, as in life true dignity 
must be fourjed on character, not on dress and appearanccj so 
the dignity of omposition must arise from sentiment and thought, 
not from ornaiient. The afieciation and parade of ornament, 
detract as muc from an author as they do from a man. Figures 
and metaphors,Vherefore, should, on no occasion, be stuck on too 
profusely ; and \)ever should be such as refuse to accord with the 
strain of our seiiiment* Nothing can be more unnatural, than for 
a writer to carr^ on a strain of reasoning, in the same sort of 
figurative language w hich he would use in description. When he 
reasons, we look Ciiy for perspicuity; when he describes, we expect 
embellishment; w en he divides, or relates, we desire plainness and 
simplicity. One if the greatest secrets in composition is, to know 
when to be simple. This always gives a heightening tp ornament, 
in its proper placej The right disposition of the shade makes; 
the light and coloui^^ ^strike the more: ''Is enim est eloquens/ 
says Cicero, * qui et ^imilia subtiliter, et magna graviter, et m^io- 
cria temperate, pote^ dicere*''^Na!» qui nihil potest ^traaquijle, 
nihil ;leniter, nihil d4nit«, rdistincth# potest dicere, is, cum non 
pr^spiratis auiibuR ir|ainmait!itef^m caepit, furere apud sands, et 
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quasi inter sohiios bancaari teiaulentus videtur/* This admoni-^ 
tion should be particularly attended to by •young practitioners 
in the art of writing, who are apt to be carritsi away by an un¬ 
distinguishing admiration of what is showy and florid, whether 
in its place or not-f 

The second rule which I give, respects the choice of objects froni 
whence metaphors, and other figures, are to be drawn. The 
field for figurative language is very wide. All nature, to speak in 
the style of figuresj opens its stores to us, and admits us to gather, 
from ail sensible objects, whatever can illustrate intellectual or mo- 
I’ul ideas. Not only the gay and splendid objects of sense, blit 
the grave, the terrifying, and even the gloomy and dismal, may, on 
different occasions, be introduced into figures with propriety. 
But we must beware of ever usiiig such allusions as raise in the 
mind disagreeable, mean, vulgar, or dirty ideas. Even when me¬ 
taphors are chosen in order to vilify and degrade any object, an 
author should study never to be nauseous in his allusions. Cicero 
blames an orator of his time, for terming his enemy ‘ Stercus Cv- 
rise;’ *quamvis sit simile,’says he, ‘tamen estdeformis cogitattio 
simiiitudiuis.’ But in subjects of dignity it is an unpardonable 
fault f,o introduce mean and vulgar metaphors. In the treatise on 
the Art of Sinking, in Dean Swift’s works, there is a full and h v- 
morous coUeotion of instances of thi^ kind, wherein authors, in¬ 
stead of exalting, have co®trived to degrade their subjects by 
the figures they employed. Authors of greater note than those 
which are there quoted, have at times fallen into this error. Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson, for instance, is sometimes negligent in his 
choice of metaphors; as, W'hen speaking of the day of judgment, 
he describes the wmrid, as ‘cracking about the sinner’s ears.’ 
Shakspeare, whose imagination was rich and bold, in a much 


* ‘He is truly eloquent who can discourse of humble subjects in a plain style, who 
can treat im|>ortant ones with dipiity, and speak of thinirs which are of a middle na- 
turc, in a temperate strain. For one who, upon no occasion, can express himseif Jn a 
cairn, orderly, distinct manner, when he heg’insj.te be on fire before his readers 
are prepared to kindle aloii;^ with him, has the ajjpearaace of ravinj? like a madman 
among* persons who are in their senses, or of rcelihg^.tike a drunkard, in the midst of 
sober company.' 

f What person of the least taste can bear the fotJowlng passag-e in a late historian ? 
He is giving* an account of the fiunons act of pai'liamcnt against irregular marriages in 
England: ‘ The bill,’says be, ‘ underwent a great number of alterations and amend¬ 
ments, which were uotefifected without violent contest,’ This is plain language suited 
to the shbject} and we naturally expect, ibat he Should go on in the same strain, to 
tell os, that after these contests, it was 4Barried by a great majority of voices, and ob¬ 
tained the royal assent. But how does he express himsclfin finishing the period ? * At 
length, however, it was floated through both houses on the tide of a great majority, 
and steered into the safe harbour of royal approbationNbtHing can be more puerile 
than such language. Smollett's History of England, as quoted in Critical Review Ibi 
Oct. mi, p. 261. 
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greatet degree thali it was delii^te, fails ltm«. Th« ^oiprtag, 

fbr fexampla, is a 'gross trawsgressioSi: ift fets Heiwy V., haring 
xtiontionad h dtinpiill, ho presently raises a taetaphor from the 
steam of it j amd on a subject too, that natarally led to much no¬ 
bler ideas: 

An3 thoiie tbtfl IfeaVe th«ir !a Fratifee, 

like men) thcmglt btfrieiii iia your dttngbiiis 
Tkey Hball be famed j fcr tbereiheeun shall greet Uiom, 

And draw their honours reeking u|> lo heaven.—Act iv. sc. 8. 

Jtn the third placo, as irretaphors should be drawn ftom objects 
of sOtno dignity, so particular care should be taken that the ttesem- 
blance, which is the foundation of the metaphor, be clear and per- 
apicucus, not fai-Fetched, nor difficult to discover. The trans¬ 
gression of this rule makes, what are called harsh or foioed ttte- 
tUphom, which are always displeasing, because they puzzle the 
reader,and mslead of illustratmg the thought, render it perplexed 
and intricate. With metaphors of this kind Cowley abounds. 
He, and some of the writers of his age, seemed to have considered 
it as the perfection of wit, to hit upon likenesses betw'cen objects 
which no other person could have discovered; and at the sasie 
thnC, to pursue those metaphors so far, that it rerjuiros someinge- 
imity to follow them out, and comprehend them. This makes a me- 
tUphot resemble an enigma; and is the very reverse of Cict'ros rule 
On this head: *Vei'eCunda debet esse> trans'iatio ; ut ded^lctaesse 
ttt ahenum locum non irruisse, atque «t voluntarlo non vi renkse 
vkleatur.’*^ How* forced and obscure, for iustance, are the foUowing 
verses of Cowdey, epeaking of his mistress: 

Woe to ber fetabborn heart, if once mine come 
Into ttic self-«anre worn, 

*T«vili tear and Mow a{> an wathin, 

Ukc a granada, shot into a magazine. 

Then ahaM love keep the ashes and tom parts 
Of fboth our broken hem^s ; 

Shfidd oOt of both one new one makc^ 
fkom hers alloy, ftonri'mibe the -mc^al take; 

For of bmr iiewrt, he from the iimnes will find 
Bat little left behind : 

Mine only “will remain entire. 

No dross was there to perish in the fire. 

In this manner he addresses sleep : 

In vain, th»« <lrowfly.gv)d, I thee invoke^ 

Tot' thon who dost from fumes arise, 

Thou whomnn's*»eialdostoverahade", 

Witha thick «fo«d "by vapours made, 


* * Every metaphor should be modest, so that it may carry tbo .appearance ef bavingf 
be«u led, not «f havings ftn-jced itself, into the platse of that word whose room it occu¬ 
pies j that it may seem to have come thither of its own accord, and «ol hy-eonstraint.’ 
De Chatore, Uh. iii. o. 03. 
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Wbiiiis« flomie'M Ia» ^ti^e, it tB«iitdr«f)«o%ittt!»|k« ' 

Y«t hpw do tears bnt from some vapours rise, 

I’ears thatbewiuter all my year ; 

Iffae fate tii £^pt l sttitalii. 

And never foel the de^r of rain^ 

From clouds which in the head appear : 

But all my too much moisture owe 
To overflowmgs of the boaii heloW.* 

Trite and fcomnion resemblatteea should indeed be avoided in our 
metaphors. Tt> be new and not vulgar, is a beauty. But ^rhen 
they are fetched from some likeness too remote, aud lying too far ont 
of the road of ordinary thought, then, besides their obscurity, 
they have also the disadvantage of appearing laboured, and, as 
the French call it, ‘ recherchewhereas metaphori, like every 
other ornament, loses its whole grace, when it does not seetn natu¬ 
ral and easy. 

it is but a bad and ungraceful softening, which writers some¬ 
times use for a harsh metaphor, ivhen they palliate it with the ex¬ 
pression, as it were. This is but an awkward parenthesis; and 
metaphors, which need this apology of an as it were, would ge¬ 
nerally have been better omitted. Metaphors, loo, borrowed 
from any of the sciences, especially such of them as belong to 
particulartprofessions, are almost always faulty by their obscurity. 

In the fourth plaoe, it maist be carefully attended to, in the con¬ 
duct of metaphors, never to jumble metaphorical and plain lan¬ 
guage together; never to construct a period so, that part of it 
must be understood metaphorically, part literally: which always 
produces a most disagreeable confusion. Instances which are but 
too frequent, even in good authors, will make this rule, and the 
ivason of it, be clearly Understood. InMr.Fope’s translation of 
the Odyssey, Penelope, bewailing the abrupt departure of her «on 
Teiemachus, ts made to speak thus ; 

Lon" to niy joys my dearest lord la lost, '' 

Hte codntry’s buckler, and the Grecian biSaei; 

Now from thy food embrace by ieitipests torn, 

Ortr other chlumn of the state is ftoru^. 

Nor took a kind adieu, nor sought 962. 


• See an excellent criticiaia on this sort of tne^physicai poetry, in JDr. Johnson’s 
life of Cowley, 

t In the brigiha], there is n6 allusion tb a edtatnn, »nd th'fe iitetaphbr is r^^tnrly 
supported:^- 

TB TTfiiv (t$v troffir to^Xov ajrwl*««ra S'e/ioXsovra 
, <t«»abpeV(»vla'2yftWibt 

Ku&Xiw, r*( rXtof tvpw icuff 'EXXn^tt xMpipbb** 'Apysfi* 

Nvv S’ aw irai6’ ayairiirov avtipti^avro dwfXXtft 
AsXta Ik fityapiav, d5' opfuiOtvroc uKatfa. A. r24. 
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Here in one line, her son is figured as a coiumn ; and in tlie nexl« 
he returns to be a person, to whom it belongs to take adieu, and 
to ask consent. Tlfis is inconsistent. The poet should eitlier have 
kept himself to the idea of man, in the literal sense; or, if he 
figured him by a column, he should have ascribed nothing to him 
but whut belonged to it. He was not at liberty to ascribe to Hiat 
column the actions and properties of a man. Such unnatural mix¬ 
tures render the image indistinct; leaving it to waver, in our con¬ 
ception, between the figurative and the literal sense. Horace’s rule, 
which he applies to characters, should be observed by all writers 
who deal in figures : 

. . . . Servetur ad imnni^ 

Otialis ab iiiceplo proeesserit, ct i?ibi conistef. 

Mr. Pope, elsewhere, addressing himself to the king, says. 

To thee the world its present homage puys^ 

The harvent curly, but mature the praise. 

This, though not so gross, is a fault, however, of the same kind. It 
is plaii?, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the choice of an im¬ 
proper phrase, he would have said, 

'fhe harvest early, hut mature the en>p : 

And SO would liave continued the figure which he had begtin. 
Whereas, by dropping it unfirtished, and by employing "the literal 
word, praisCf when we were expecting'something that rfc!lated to 
the harvest, the figure is broken, and the tw-o members of the sen¬ 
tence have no proper correspondence with each other : 

The hm^^est early, but Aiature the praise. 

. The works of Ossian abound with beautiful and correct meta¬ 
phors: such ns that on a hero : * In peace, thou art the gale of 
spring; in war, the mountain storm.’ Or this, on a woman ; 'She 
w as covered with the light of beauty ; but her heart w'as the house 
of pride.’ They affbrd> however, one instance of the fault we are 
now' censuring: *Trotbai went forth wdth the stream of his people, 
l}nt they met a rock ; fbr Pingal stood unmoved ; broken they rolled 
back from bis aide : nop did they roll in safety ; the spear of the 
king pursued their flight.’ At the beginning, the metaphor is very 
beautiful. The stream, the unmoved rock, the waves rolling back 
broken, are expressions employed in the proper and consistent lan¬ 
guage of figure ; but in the end, when we are told, * they did not 
roll in safety, because the spear of the king pursued their flight,’ 
the literal meaning is improperly mixed with the metaphor; they 
are, at one and the same time, presented to us as waves that roW, 
and men llmtjpaay be pursued and wounded with a spear* If it be 
faulty to jumble together, in this manner, metaphorical and plain 
language, it is still more so 
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In the fifth place, to make two different metaphors ineet on one 
object. This is what is called mixed metaphof, and is indeed one 
of the grossest abuses of this figure ; such as SHhkspeare's expres¬ 
sion, ' to take arras against a sea of troubles.* This makes a most 
unnatural medley^ and confounds the imagination entirely. Quine- 
tilian has sufficiently guarded us against it. * Id imprimis est cus- 
todienduin, ut quo genere coeperis translationis, hoc finias. Multi 
autem, ciUm initiiim a tempestate suraserunt, incendio aut*’uina fini- 
unt; qme est inconsequentia rerum feedissima.** Observe, for in¬ 
stance, what an inconsistentgroup of objects is brought together bv 
Shakspeare, in the fallowing passage of the Tempest; speaking of 
persons rreovering their judgment after the enchantment, which 
held tliem, was dissolved : 

nie charm dissolves apacp^ 

And as the niorning^ steals upon the nig*ht 
Meltitig* the darkness, so their risings senses 
' Deg'iu to chase the ig'norarit fumes that mantle 

Their clearer reason.—-— 

So many ill-sorted things are here joined, that the mind can see 
nothing clearly; the morning slealincf upon the darkness, and at 
the same time melting it; tlie senses of men chasing jumes^ igno- 
rant fumes, and Jumesihixlmaulle. So again inUomeoand Juliet; 

• - - US j;,ioriou.s, • 

Aa ift a from heaven, 

Tnto the white upturned frondering* eyes 
Of mortals, that full buck to "aze on him, 

VVhen he bestrides the lazy-pacing^ clouds. 

And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Here, the angel is represented as, at one moment bestriding the 
clouds, and sailing upon the air; and upon the bosom of the air too ; 
which forms such a confused picture, that it is impossible for any 
imagination to comprehend it. 

Mor-e correct writers than Shakspeare sontetiraes fail into tliia 
error of mixing metaphors, it is surprising how the following in¬ 
accuracy should have escaped Mr. AddisbH^ in his letter from Italy : 

I bridle in my fttrug'ffUng' muse vrltti |>aia, 

That loogfs to launch into a boldc^ «tralo.t 

The muse, figured as a horse, may be bridled; but when we speak 
of launching, we make it a ship; and by no force of imagination, 
can it be supposed both a horse and a ship at one moment; bridled, 
to hinder it from launching. The same author, in one of his num- 

* * We mast be particularly atteiitire to end with tlie sanic kind of metaphor wiih 
whieb vre have bt^n. Some, when they bcgiQ the ilirure with a tempeat, conclitde it 
with a cooflafration j which forma a ahamefal incoiwisteucy.' 

t In my observation on tbis passage, I find, that I liad coincided with Dr, Jolinson, 
who passes a similar ctmsore upon it in his life of Addison. 
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bera in the 8p»©tator, says, * There is not a single view of luiimn 
nature, which is not snlficieiit to extinguish the seeds of prid^/ 
Observe the incoherence of the things here joined togetlier, isidking 
*n view extinguish,* and extinguish * seeds.* 

Borace, also, is ineorreet, in the following passage: 

IJrit enim fuljfore suo ^ni pregravat artes 
lufra se positas.- 

Unit qui pre^reua^.-^lje dazi^les who bears down with Ins weight; 
jpakes plainly an inooufsktent mixture of metaphorical ideas. I^ei- 
ther can this other passage be altogether vindicated : 

All ! quaut& laboras in Cbarybdi, 

Digne puer, meiiore flammi! 


Where a whirlpool of water, Charyhdis, is said to be a flame, not 
good enough for this young man ; meaning, that he was unfor¬ 
tunate in the object of his passion. Flame is, indeed, become al¬ 
most a literal word for the passion of love; but as it still retains, 
in some degree, its figurative power, it should never have been used 
»6 synonymous with water, and mixed witiiit in the same metaphor, 
hen Mr. Pope (Floisa to Abelard) says, 

AU theu i» full, possessing: and possest, 

No craving^ void left aclttug: in the broast; •• 

A tJO*d may, metaphorically, be said to crct’C/ but can a void be 
said to aahe ? 

A good rule has been given for examining the propriety of meta¬ 
phors, when we doubt w hether or not they be of the mixed kind ; 
namely, that we should try to form a picture upon them, and oo*ir 
^ider how the parts would agree, and what sort of figure the whole 
would present, when delineated with a pencil. By this mean® W'O 
should become sensible, whether inconsistent circumstances wct** 
mixed, and a mons^rogs image thereby prodnced, a® in .all those 
faulty instuno^ I have bow been giving; or whether the object wa®, 
all along, presopted ip ou^ natural and consistent point of view. 

As metaphors ought ne,ver to be ipixed, so, in the sixth place, we 
should avoid crowding them together on lire same object. Sup¬ 
posing each of the metaphors to be preserved distinct, yet, if they 
be heaped on one another, they produce a confusion somewhat of 
the same kind with the mixed metaphor. We may judge>of this 
by the following passage from Horace: 



IVlotum ex Metello eonsule civictun, 
Ik^Uqae et Tijtij*, ^ 

Fidacipuipa el: 

iHHite :icpiorU>i^ 
FertculoiMr ptepvp opvs 
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Tm:t«s, et I**" \ffcum 

$U|>fo»U.os qlnert ddow.* lib. li. 7. 

Tltts thaugh very poetical, liarsh md qh^ 

seure; owing to no other ^lause hut this, that thriee distiii^ Hftetar 
phors are crowded together, to describe the difficulty of PcIh<|V 
writing a history of the civil wars. First, ‘Tractas anna uncta 
cruoribusnoBdu;ni€xj>iatis ;’ next, *Opus plenuat. pericnlosje aleae;" 
and then, 'Incedis per ignes, suppositos doloso ciaeri.’ The mind 
has difficulty in passing readily through so many different views 
given it, in quick succession, of the same object, . 

The only other rule concerning metaphors, which I shall add* 
in the seventh place, is, that they be not too far pursued. If the 
resemblance on which the figure is founded, be long dwelt upon* 
and carried into all its minute circumstances, W'e make an allegory 
instead of a metaphor; w^e tire the reader, who soon becomes 
weary of this play of fancy ; and W'e render our discourse obscure. 
This is called, straining a metaphor. Cowley deals in this to ex¬ 
cess ; and to this error is owing, in a great measure, that intricacy 
and harshness, in his figurative language, which I before remarked. 
Lord Shaftesbury is sometimes guilty of pursuing his metaphors 
too far. Fond, to a high degree, of every decoration of style, when 
once he had hit upon a figure that pleased him, he w?is extremely 
loath to paiit with it. Thus, in his 4 -dvice to an Author, having 
taken up soliloquy, cv medication, under the metaphor of a proper 
method of evacuation for an author, he pursues tliis metaphor 
through several pages, under all the forms 'of discharging crudi¬ 
ties, throwing ofl' froth and scum, bodily operation, taking physic, 
curing indigestion, giving vent to choler, bile, flatulencies, and 
tuaiours till, at last, the idea becomes nauseous. l>r. Young 
also often trespasses in the same way. The merit, however, of this 
writer in figurative language is great, and deserves to be remarked. 
No writer, ancient or modern, had a stronger imagination than 
Dr. Young, or one more fertile in figures of every kind. His 
metaphors are often new, and often natural and beautiful. But his 
imagination was strong and rich, rather than delicate and correct. 
Hence, in his Night Thoughts, there prevails an obscurity, and a 

JT 

* Of warm commotions, wrathful jars. 

The growing seeds of civil w'ars j 
; Of double fortune's cruel 

The specious means, the private aims, 

And fatal friendships of the guilty ^pKsat, 

Alas! how fatal toflie Roman state! 

Of mighty legions hate subdued, 

And arms with Latian blood imbrued j 
Yet unatoned, (a labour vast, 
l>oubtfdl the die, and dire the cast!) 

Yon treat adve»ture«B,.aiid iaoautiaus tread 
0« flrcB. with awdiara ov«r<^r««d.<-HFt|Ahcit. 
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liardneHs in his style. The metaphors are frequently too bold, 
and frequently too'far pursued; the reader is dazzled rather than 
enlightened ; and Wept constantly on the stretch to keep pace with 
the author. We may observe, for instance, how the following meta 
phor is spun out : 

Thy thoagrhts are va^bond; all outward-boond, 

Midst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise ibr pleasure j 
I f gain'd, dear bought; and better miss’d than gain'd. 

Fancy and sense, from an infected shore, 

Thy cargo bringfs j and pestilence the prize; 

Then such the thirst, insatiable thirst, 

By fond iudnigenoe but inflamed the more, 

FaiBcy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

Speaking of old age, he says it should 

Walk thoughtful ou the silent solemn fiihore 
Of that vast ocean, it must sail tio soon : 

And put good works ou board ^ and wait the wind 
That shortly blows us 4ito worlds unknown. 

rite two first lines are uncommonly beautiful; ‘ walk thoughtful 
on the silent,’ &c. but when he continues the metaphor, * to put- 
ting good works on board, and Availing the wind/ it plainly be¬ 
comes strained, and sinks in dignity. Of alt the English authors, 
I know none so happy iu his metaphors as Mr. Addison. His 
imagination was neither so rich nor as strong as Dr. Ybung’s ; but 
far more chaste and delicate. Perspicuity, natural grace, and ease, 
always distinguish his figures. They are neither harsh nor strain¬ 
ed ; they never appear to have been studied or sotight after; but 
seem to rise of their own accord from the subject, and constantly 
embellish it. 

I have now treated fully of the metaphor, and the rules that 
should govern it; a part of style so important, that it required 
particular illustration. I have only to add a few words concern¬ 
ing Allegory. 

An allegory may be regarded as a continued metaphor; as it is 
the representation of some one thing by another that resembles it; 
and that is made to stand for it. Thus, in Prior’s Henry and Emma, 
Emma in the following allegorical manner desu'ibes her constancy 
to Henry: 

Did 1 but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surfoce of a i>..<nmer'B sea, 

While gentle zephyrs play with prosp’rous gales, 

Aud fortune’s favour Oils the swelling sails, 

But would forsake the ship, and make the shore. 

When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar? 

We may take also from the Scriptures a very fine example of an 
allegory, in tl^-veightieth Psalm; where the people of Israel aie 
represented uifdlir the image of a vine, and the figure k supported 
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til rougliout with great correctness and beautyThou hast brought 
a vine out of Kgypt, thou hast cast out the healjicn,and planted it. 
I’hou preparedst room before it, and didst cause it to take deep root, 
and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of 
it; and tlie boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent out 
her boughs into the sea, and her branches into the river. Why 
hast thou broken down her hedges, so that all they which pass by 
the way do pluck her? The boar out of the wood doth waste it; 
and the wild beast of the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech 
thee, () Cod of hosts; look dowm from heaven, and behold, and 
visit this vine!' Here there is no circumstance (except perhaps one 
phrase at the beginning, ‘ thou hast cast out the heathen') that does 
not strictly agret; to a vine; whilst at the same time the whole 
quadrates hap])ily with the .lewnsh state represented by this figure. 
This is the first and principal requisite in the conduct of an alle¬ 
gory, that the figurative and the literal meaning be not mixed 
inconsistently together. For instance^ instead of describing the vine, 
as wasted by the boar from the wood and devoured by the wuld beast 
of the field, had the Psalmist said, it was afflicted by heathens, or 
overcome by enemies (which is the real meaning), this would liave 
milled the allegory, and produced the same confusion, of which I 
gave examples in metaphors, when the figurative and literal sense 
are. mixed and jumbled together. Indeed, the same rules that were 
given for metaphors, may also be applied to allegories, on account 
of the affinity they bear to each other. The only material difference 
betw een them, besides the one being short, and the other being pro¬ 
longed, is, that a metaphor always explains itself by the words that 
are coanected with it in their proper and natural meaning; as when 
I say, ‘ Achilles was a lionan ‘ able minister is the pillar of the 
iftatemy lion and my pillar are sufficiently interpreted by the 
mention of Achilles and the minister, which 1 join to them : but an 
allegory is, or may be, allowed to stand more disconnected with the 
literal meaning; the interpretation not so directly pointed out, 
but left to our own reflection. 

Allegories were a favourite method of delivering instructions in 
ancient times; for what we call fables or parables are no other than 
allegories; where, by words and actions attributed to beasts orin- 
aiiimate objects, the dispositions of men are figured ; and what we 
call therilsaorul, is the unfigured sense or meaning of the allegory. 
All enigma or riddle is also a species of allegory; one thing repre¬ 
sented or imagined by another, but purposely vyrapped up under so 
many circumstances, as to be rendered obscure. Where a riddle is 
not intended, it is always a fault in allegory to be too dark. The 
meaning shdiikl be easily seen through the figure employed to 
shadow it. However, the proper mixture of light and shade in 
such compositions, the exact adjustment of all the figurative cir- 

N 
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cumstances with the literal sewse, so as neither to lay the meaning 
too bare and open, nor to cover and v,'ra)» it up too much, has ever 
been found an affair of great nicety ; and .there are few species of 
composition in which it is more difficult to write so as to please 
and connnand attention, than in allegories. In some of the visions 
of the Spectator, we have examples of allegories very happily exe¬ 
cuted 
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HWERBOLE-PEnSONlFKATlON-APOSTEOPtlJi. 

The next figure concerning which f am to treat is called Hyjnn- 
boie, or Exaggeration. It consists in magnifying an object beyoml 
its natural bounds. It may be considered sometimes as a trope, and 
sometimes as a figure of thought: and here indeed the distinc¬ 
tion betw'^een these two classes begins not to be clear, nor is it oi’ 
any importance that we should have recourse tonK taphysical sn!>- 
lilties, in order to keep them distinct. Whether we call it trojic or 
figure, it is plain that it is a mode of speech winch hath some foun¬ 
dation in nature. For in all languages, even in common convmsa- 
tion, hyperbolical expressions very frequently occur ;■ as swift as 
the wind; as white as the snow; and the like: and our common 
forms of compliment are almost all of them extravagant hyper¬ 
boles. If any thing be remarkably good or great in its kind, we 
are instantly ready to add to it some exaggerating epithet; and to 
make it the greatest or best w'e ever saw. The imagination has 
always a tendency to gratify itself, by magnifying its pn sent ob¬ 
ject, and carrying it to excess. More or less of this hyperbolical 
turn will prevail in language according to the liveliness of imagi¬ 
nation among the people who speak it. Hence young people <leal 
always much in hyperboles. Hence the language of the oricutak 
w'as far more hyperbolical than that of the Europeans, who are of 
more phlegmatic, or, if you please, of more correct imagination. 
Hence, among all writers in early times, and in the rude periods of 
society, we may expect this figure to abound. Greater experience, 
and more cultivated society, abate the warmth of imagination, and 
chasten the manner of expression. 

The exaggerated expressions to which our ears are accustomed 
in cemversation, scarcely strike us as hyperboles. In an instant 
wc make the proper abatement, and understand them according to 
their just value. But when there is something striking and un¬ 
usual in the form of a hyperbolical expression, it then rises into a 
figure of speech which draws our attention: and here it is neces¬ 
sary to observe, that unless the readeik imagination be in sneh a 
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state as disposes it to rise and swell along with the hyperbolical 
expression, he is always hurt and offended b;|{ it For a sort of 
disagreeable force is put upon him; he is required to strain and 
exert his fancy, when he feels no inclination to make any such 
effort. Hence the hyperbole is a figure of difficult management; 
and ought neither to be frequently used, nor long dwelt upon. On 
some occasions, it is undoubtedly proper, being, as was before ob¬ 
served, the natural style of a sprightly and heated imagination; but 
when hyperboles are unseasonable, or too frequent, they render a 
composition frigid and unaffecting. They are the resource of an 
author of feeble imagination ; of one, describing objects which either 
w^ant native dignity in themselves; or whose dignity he cannot 
shew by describing them vsimply, and in their just proportions, and is 
therefore obliged to rest upon tumid and exaggerated expressions. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds; either such as are employed in 
description, or such as are suggested by the warmth of passion. 
The best by far, are those which are the effect of passion: for if 
the imagination has a tendency to magnify its objects beyond their 
natural proportion, passion possesses this tendency in a vastly 
stronger degree; and therefore not only excuses the most daring 
figures, but very often renders them natural and just. All passions, 
without exception, love, terror, amazement, indignation, anger, and 
even grief, throw the^mind into confusion, aggravate their objects, 
and of course prompt a hyperbolical style. Hence the following 
sentiments of Satan in Milton, as strongly as they are described, 
contain nothing but what is natural and proper; exhibiting the 
picture of a mind agitated with rage and despair : 

Me> misiTable ! which way shall I fly 
lufmitc wrathj aad lufioite diespair ? 

Which way I fly is hell, myself am hell j 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 

Still threariiing to devour me, opens wide, 

To which the hell I suflfer seems a heaven*—B* iv, I 73. 

In simple description, though hyperboles are not excluded, yet 
they must be used with more caution, and require more preparation, 
in order to make the mind relish them. Either the object de¬ 
scribed must be of that kind, which of itself seizes the fancy strong¬ 
ly, and disposes it to run beyond bounds; something vast, surpris¬ 
ing, and new; or the writer’s art must be exerted in heating the fan¬ 
cy gradually, and preparing it to think highly of the object which 
be intends to exaggerate. When a poet is describing an earthquake 
or a storm, or when he has brought us into the midst of a battle, we 
can bear strong hyperboles without displeasure. But when he 
is describing only a woman in grief, it is impossible not to be dis¬ 
gusted with such wild exaggeration as the following, in one of our 
dramatic poets ; 

Iff 2 
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. .. I tbuud her on the floor 

In all the storm of j*rief, yet beautiful ; 

Pouring l'o*th tears at such a lavish rate. 

That were the world on fire, they mig'ht have drown’d 
The wrath of Heaven, and quench’d themig'hty ruin. -Lee. 

This is mere bombast. The person herself who was under the 
distracting agitations of grief, might be permitted to hyperbolize 
strongly; but the spectator describing her, cannot be allowed an 
equal liberty : for this plain reason, that the one is supposed to 
utter the sentiments of passion, the other speaks only the language 
of description, which is always, according to the dictates of nature, 
on a lower tone: a distinction which, however obvious, has not 
been attended to by many writers. 

How far a hyperbole, supposing it properly introduced, may be 
safely carried without overstretching it; what is the proper measure 
and boundary of this figure, cannot, as far as I know, be ascer¬ 
tained by any precise rule. Good sense and just taste must deter¬ 
mine the point, beyond which, if we pass, we become extravagant. 
Lucan may be pointed out as an author apt to be excessive in bis 
hyperboles. Among the compliments paid by the Roman poets to 
their emperors, it had become fashionable to ask them, what part 
of the heavens they would choose for their habitation, after they 
should have become gods ? Virgil had already canied this sufii- 
cienily far in his address to Augustus : 

-Tibi brachia contrahit 

ScorpiuR, ct Coeli justa plus parte relinquit.***—G eor. i. 

But this did not suffice Lucan. Resolved to outdo all his predeces¬ 
sors, in a like address to Nero, he very gravely beseeches him not 
to choose his place near either of the poles, but to be sure to occu¬ 
py just the middle of the heavens, lest, by going either to one side 
or other, his weight should overset the universe: 

Sed noqwe in Arctoo sedem tibi leperis orbe 

NciC polns advvrsi caliduB qiifi Juerg-itHr austri; 

iEtheris imtneuHi partem si }ir(;sseris nuam 

Sentiet axis onus. Librati pc-adera C\eli 

Orbe tene medio.f—— Phars. i. W. 


• ‘ The Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws, 

Yields half his region, and contracts his paws.’ 

f But, oh ! whatever be thy Godhead great, 

Fix not in regions too remote thy seat; 

Nor deign thou near the frozen Bear to sliine. 
Nor where the sultry sonlhcrn stars decline. 
Press not too much on, any part the sphere. 

Hard were the task thy weight divine to bear ; 
Soon would the axis feel tli’ unusual load, 

And, groaning, bend beneath th’ incumbent god ? 
O’er the mid orb more equal slsalt thou rise. 

And with a juslfn- balance fix the — Row* 
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Such thoughts as these, are what the French, call ' outres,’ and 
always proceed from a false fire of genius. tThe Spanish and 
Afiican writers, as Tertulliaii, Cyprian, Augustine, are remarked 
for being fond of them. As in that epitaph on Charles V. by a 
Spanish writer: 

Pro tumulo ponas orbetn, pro fegmine coelum, 

Sidera pro facibus, pro lacrymis maria. 

Sometimes they dazzle and impose by their boldness; but wher¬ 
ever reason and good sense are so much violated, there can be no 
true beauty. Epigrammatic writers are frequently guilty in this 
respect; resting the whole* merit of their epigrams on some extra¬ 
vagant hyperbolical turn; siich as the following of Dr. Pitcairn's, 
upon Holland’s being gained from the ocean : 

IVIlurem fecere l)ii; sua littora ^ 

Alque opus immeusir molis utrumque fiiit. 

Du vacuo sparsas glornerfirunt icthere terras, 

Nil ibi cpiod opcri possit obesse fuit. 

At Belyis, maria et ccdM naturaque rorum 
Obstitit ; obsfantes bi doniuere Decs. 

So much for the hyperbole. We proceed now to those figures 
which lie altogetlier in the thought; where the words are taken in 
tlieir common and literal sense. 

Among tfiese, the ijrst place is unquestionably due to Personifi¬ 
cation, or that figure by which we attribute life and action to in- 
aniinate objects. The technical term for this is Prosopopoeia : but 
as personification is of the same import, and more allied to our 
own language, it will be better to use this word. 

It is a figure, the use of which is very extensive, and its founda¬ 
tion laid deep in human nature. At first view, and when considered 
abstractly, it would appear to be a figure of the utmost boldness, 
and to border on the extravagant and ridiculous. For what can 
seem more remote from the track of reasonable thought, than to 
speak of stones and trees, and fields and rivers, as if they were 
living creatures, and to attribute to them thought and sensation, 
affections and actions? One might imagine this to be no more 
than childish conceit, which no person of taste could relish. In 
fact, however, the case is very different. No such ridiculous effect 
is produced by personification, w'hen properly employed ; on llie 
contrary, it is found to be natural and agreeable; nor is any very 
uncommon degree of passion required, in order to make us relish 
it. All poetry, even in its most gentle and humble forms, abounds 
with it. From prose, it is far from being excluded ; nay, in com¬ 
mon conversation, very frequent approaches are made to it. When 
M'e say, the* ground thirsts for rain, or the earth smiles with plenty ; 
when we speak of ambition's being restless, or a disease being 
deceitful^ such expressions shew the facility with which the mind 
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can accommodate tjie properties of living creatures to things that 
are inanimate, or tfi* abstract conceptions of its own forming. 

Indeed, it is very remarkable, that there is a wonderful proneness 
in human nature to animate all objects. Whether this arises from a 
sort of assimilating principle, from a propension to spread a resem¬ 
blance of ourselves over all other things, or from whatever other 
cause it arises, so it is, that almost every emotion which in the 
least agitates the mind, bestows upon its object a momentary idea 
of life. Let a man by any unwary step sprain his ankle, or hurt 
his foot upon a stone, and, in the ruffled discomposed moment, he 
will, sometimes, feeLhimself disposed to break the stone in pieces, 
orr to utter passionate expressions against it, as if it had done him 
an injury. If one has been long accustomed to a certain set of 
objects, which have made a strong impression on his imagination ; 
as to a house, where he has passed many agreeable years ; or to 
fields, and trees, and mountains, among which he has often walked 
with the greatest delight: when he is obliged to part with them, 
especially if he has no prospect of ever seeing them again, he can 
scarce avoid having somewhat of the same feeling as when he is 
leaving old friends. They seem endowed with life. They become 
objects of his aft’ection; and in the moment of his parting, it scarce 
seems absurd to him, to give vent to his feeling in words, and to 
take a formal adieu. 

So strong is that impression of life which is made upon us, by 
the more magnificent and striking objects of nature especially, that 
1 doubt not, in the least, of this having been one cause of the mul¬ 
tiplication of divinities in the heathen world. The belief of dry¬ 
ads and naiads, of the genius of the wood, and the god of the 
river, among men of lively imaginations, in the early ages of the 
world, easily arose from this turn of mind. When their favourite 
rural objects had often been animated in their fancy, it was an easy 
transition to attribute to them some real divinity, some unseen 
power or genius which inhabited them, or in some peculiar manner 
belonging to them. Imagination was highly gratified, by thus 
gaining somewhat to rest upon with-more stability; and when be¬ 
lief coincided so much with imagination, very slight causes would 
be sufficient to establish it. 

From this deduction may be easily seen how it comes to pass, 
that personification makes so great a figure in all compositions, 
where imagination or passion have any concern. On innumerable 
occasioim, it is the very language of imagination and passion, and, 
therefore, deserves to be attended to, and examined with peculiar 
care. There are three different degrees of this figure ; which it is 
necessary to remark and distinguish, in order to determine the pro¬ 
priety of its use. The first is, when some of the properties or 
rjualitics of living creatures are ascribed to inanimate objects 5 the 
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s^'conci, when those inanimate objects are introduced as acting like 
such as have life; and the third, when they are^represented, either 
as speaking to us, or as listening to what we say to them. 

The first and lowest degree of this figure,, consists in ascribing 
to inauiniale objects some of the qualities of living creatures. 
Where this is done, as is most commonly the case, in a word, or 
two, and by way of an epithet added to the object, as, ‘ a raging 
storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster,’ &lc. it raises the style 
so little, that the humblest discourse wall admit it without any 
force. This, indeed, is such an obscure degree of personification, 
that one may doubt whether it deserves the name, and might not 
be classed with simple metaphors, which escape in a manner unno- 
ifced. Happily employed, however, it sometimes adds beauty and 
sprighiliiicss to an expression, as in this line of Virgil : 

Aut conjurato dfsceiiclciw i>acuK ali Islro.—G eoh. ii. 474. 

Where tiic personal epithet, applied to the river lsf.ro, is 

iidiniti lY more poetical than if it had been applied to the jit rson 
thus : 

Aiit conjunitns (iescendcus Ducusab Isiro, 

A very little taste will make any one feel the difference between 
thise two lines. 

'i lie next*degree of this figure is, when we introduce inanimate 
objects acting like thdse that? have life. Here we rise a step higher, 
and the personification becomes sensible. According to the nature 
of the action, which we attribute to those inanimate objects, and 
the purticnlarity with which we describe it, such is the strength of 
the figure. When juirsued to any length, it belongs only to studied 
iiaraugues, to highly-figured and eloquent discourse ; when slightly 
touched, it may be admjitted into subjects of less elevation. Cicero, 
for instance, speaking of the cases where killing; another is lawful 
in selfklefence, uses the following words ; ‘ Aliquando nobis gladius 
ffd occidendura hominem ab ipsis jiorrigitur legibus.’ (Oral, pro 
Miione.) The expression is happy. The laws are personified, as 
r<;uching forth their hand to ^give us a sword for putting one to 
death. Such short personifications as these may be admitted, even 
into moral treatises, or works of cool reasoning; and, provided they 
be easy and not strained, and that we be not cloyed with too fre¬ 
quent returns of them, they have a good effect on style, and render 
it both strong and lively. 

Tlie genius of our language gives us an advantage in the use of 
this figure. As, with us, no substantive nouns Have gender, or are 
masculine and feminine, except the proper names of male and 
female creatiii'es ; by giving a gender to any inanimate object, or 
abstract idea, that is, in place of the pronoun it, using the perso¬ 
nal pronouns, he or we presently raise the style, and begin 
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personification. In solemn discourse this may ofteii be dpsae to 
good purpose when speaking of religion, or virtue, or our country, 
or any such object of dignity. I shall give a remarkably fine 
example from a sermon of Bishop Sherlock^s, where we shall see 
natural religion beautifully personified, and be able to judge from it 
of the spirit and grace which this figure, when well conducted, be¬ 
stows on a discourse. I must take notice, at the same time, that 
it is an instance, of this figure, carried as far as prose, even in its 
highest elevation, will admit, and, therefore, suited only to com- 
]>ositions where the great efforts of eloquence are alio wed, Tiu- 
author is comparing together our Saviour and Mahomet: 'Co, 
says he, ' to your Nalurul Religion ; lay before her Mahomet, and 
his disciples, arrayed in armour and blood, riding in triumph fjver 
the spoils of thousands wdio fell by Ids victorious sword. Shew 
lier the cities which he set in flames, the countries which he ravaged 
and destroyed, and the miserable distress of all the inhabitants 
of the earth. When she has viewed him in this scene, cany her 
into his retirement; shew her the yirophet’s chainiier; his conce 
bines and his wives ; and let her hear him allege revelali(>n. and a 
divine coraraission, to justify his adultery and lust, Wlnm she is 
tired with this prospect, then shew her the blessed .lesus, hand do 
and meek, doing good to all the sons of men. Let iu i st e hiro 
in his most retired privacies ; let her follow him to the mount, and 
hear his devotions and supplications to God. Carry lu r to hi', 
table to view his poor fare ; and hear his heavenly discourve , L. i 
her attend him to the tribunul, and consider the {sati-.uuu' witii 
which he endured tlie scoffs and reproache.s of his eiiemit s. Lea d 
lier to his cross; let her view him in the agony of tleath, and hear 
his last prayer for Ids persecutors ; leather, Jhrgive them, Jhr th<if 
knotc Hot what they do! —^^hen Natural Religion has thus viewed 
both, ask her, which is tlnj projihet of God? But her answer we have 
already had, when she saw part of this scene, through the eyes ot' 
the centurion, who attended at the cross. By him she sjjoke, and 
said, Tndy, this man was the Son of God,** Tins is more than 
elegant; it is truly sublime. The whole passage is animated ; and 
the figure rises a.t the conclusion, when natural religion, who, be¬ 
fore, was only a .spectator, is introduced as speaking by the cen¬ 
turion’s voice- It has the better effect too, that it occurs at the 
conclusion of a discourse, where we naturally look for most w'armt h 
and dignity. Did Bishoji Sherlock’s Sermons, or, indeed, any 
English sermons wliatover, afford us many passages equal to this, 
we should oftener have recourse to them for instances of the beauty 
of composition. 

Hitherto we have spoken of prose; in poetry personifications of 
this kind are extremely frequent, and are indeed the life and soul 

• Bishop Sherlock’s Sermous, vol. i. disc, ix. 
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of it. expect to find every thing animated in the descriptions 
of a poet who has a lively fancy. Accordingly Homer, the fatlier 
and prince of poets, is remarkable for the use of\his figure. War, 
peace, darts, spears, towns, rivers, every thing, in short, is alive in 
ins writings. The same is the case with MiMbn and Shakspeare. 
Mo personification, in any author, is more striking, or introduced 
on a more pvo|>er occasion, than the following of Milton’s on occa¬ 
sion of Eve’s eating the forbidden fruit: 

So Ruyivig, hor ratili hand, in e\i! iiovir, 

Forih reiKdnng to the fruU, slie pluck'd, 8 ho eat : 
l"»arlh felt fhr wound 5 and ISature, from ht-r sseat, 

Sigduog:, throug-h all her works, guvc of woe, 

Thai all w as lost.- B. jnc, 7B0. 

AH the circumstances and ages of men, poverty, riches, youth, old 
age, all the dispositions and passions, melancholy, love, grief, con¬ 
tentment, are capalile of being personified in poetry, with great 
propriety. f)f thivs, w^e meet witii frequent examjiles in Milton’s 
Aliegro and Penseroso, Parnell’s Mynin to Contentment, Thom¬ 
son’s Seasons, and all the good poets : nor, indeed, is it easy to 
M't. any bound?, to personitic/.i Lions of this kind, in poetry. 

One (>f t])e. gifatest pleasures we receive from jioetry, is, to find 
ourselves always in the midst of our fellows; and to see every 
thin*'- tlnnkiiig, leeling, and aciim*:, as we ourselves do. This is 
perhaps the principa] charm of this‘sort of figured style, that it 
Jutrodnces us into society with all nature, and interests us, even in 
inanimate objects, by forming a connexion Ijetween them and us, 
tlirough that sensibility which it ascribes to them. I'his is exem¬ 
plified in the following beautiful passage of Thomson’s Summer, 
wlunein tiie life wiiicli lie bestows upon ail nature, when describing 
the effects of' the rising sun, rendtu-s the scenery uncommonly gay 
and interesting ; 

But yonder corner the powerful km^ ol duy^ 

K.ejoiein;ji' In the The U‘Hseuinj.v elntul. 

The khullhig^ azure, and the inoimtahrs hrow 
Tipt wilh ethereal sjold, hjB near uppr<Ku;h 
Betoken - 

. . . By thee' refined, 

In brisker nieavmieK, the relueeui stream 
Frinks o'ev the rnead. ''I'he precipice abrupt, 

Proje<dirji<r horror on the blaekf*«'<I Hood, 

Softens lit thy rctuin. Tiu* desert joys, 

U lhily fnrous^h all bin nudaricUoly bouiuJf^j 
l{u<iennn.s *^litter; and the briny deep, 

S<»eii from siomc pointed promontory top, 

Refieel&n from every fluctuating wave 
A glance ratensive as the day. - - 

i he same effect is remarkable in that fine passage of Milton ; 

.. . .. To the nnptial bower 

I left her blushiuiJr like the uioru. All hearen 
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And happy coMtellutions, on that hour. 

Shed their seleeteHt hiflweuco. Tlie earth 
iJave siqfiTis of gnitu]at ion> and each hi IK 
Joyous the birds : fresh ;^ale s, and g’<mtle airs 
Wbi«per‘'d it to the woods, and from their wiiiga 
FhuviX ros^^iiung odour from the spiey slirub, 

Dissporting.—— 

The third and highest degree oi‘ tliis figure remains to be men¬ 
tioned, when inanimate o])jects are introduced, not only as feeling 
and acting, but as speaking to us, or hearing and listening when we 
address ourselves to them. This, though on several occasions far 
from being unnatural, is, however, more difiiciilt in the execution, 
than the other kinds of personification. For this is plainly the 
boldest of all rhetorical figures; it is the style of strong passion 
only; and, therefore, never to be attempted, unless when the mind 
is considerably heated and agitated. A slight personification of 
some inanimate thing, acting as if it had life, can be relished by 
the mind, in the midst of cool description, and w’hen its ideas are 
going on in the ordinary train. But it must be in a state of vio¬ 
lent emotion, and have departed considerably froip its common 
track of thought, before it can so far realize the personification of 
an insensible object, as to conceive it listening to what w'e say, or 
making any return to us. AH strong passions, however, have a 
tendency to use this figure; not only love, anger, and itidignaiion, 
but even those which are seemingly mere dispiriting, such as grief, 
remorse, and melancholy. For all passions struggle for vent, and 
if they can find no other object, will, rather than be silent, pour 
themselves forth to woods, and rocks, and the most insensible 
things ; especially, if these be in any degree connected with the 
causes and objects that have throwm the mind into this agitation. 
Hence, in poetry, where the greatest liberty is allowed to the laii' 
guage of passion, it is easy to produce many beautiful examples of 
this figure. Milton afibrds us an extremely fine one, in that 
moving and tender address which Eve makes to Paradise, just be¬ 
fore she is compelled to leave it. 

Oh ! unexpected stroke> worse ibaii of death! 

Must I thus itnivt? thee. Paradise ! thus leave 
Tliee, native soil, these happy walks, and shades, 

Fit haunt of jyods ! where I had hope to spend 
tiuiot, though sad, the respite of that day. 

Which must be mortal to us bolb* Oflowers ! 

'ritat never will in other eliinate grow, 

My early visitation and my last 

At evhi, which 1 bred up with tender hand, 

> From your first op'ning* Inuls, and gave you tuiines ! 

Who now shuU p*ar you to the sun, or rii>ik 

"four tvihr's, ;ind water from tlf ambrosial fount '—Ilotrk \i K 

Tins s altogether the language of nature, and of female j)as«iou. 
It IS hstfvabic, tliat all plaintive passioJis are peculiarly prone to 
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the use’Of this figure. The complaints which Philoctetes, in "So¬ 
phocles, pours out to the rocks and caves of tenmos, amidst tl»e 
excess of his grief and despair, are remarkably fine examples of 
It.* And there are frequent examples, not iix^.,poetry only, but in 
real life, of persons, when just about to suffer^eath, taking a pas¬ 
sionate farewell of the sun, moon, and stars, or other sensible ob¬ 
jects around them. 

There are two great rules for the managem^t of this sort of 
personification. The first rule is, never to attempt it, unless when 
prompted by a strong passion, and never to continue it when the 
passion begins to flag. It is one of those high orriaraents, wliich 
can only find place in the most warm and spirited parts of compo¬ 
sition; and there, too, must be employed with moderation. 

The second rule is, never to personify any object in this way, but 
such as has some dignity in itself, and can make a proper figure 
in this elevation to w'hich we raise it. The observance of this rule 
is required, even in the lower degrees of personification; but still 
more, when an address is made to the personified object. To ad¬ 
dress the corpse of a deceased friehd is natural, but to address the 
clothes which he wore, introduces mean and degrading ideas. So 
also, addressing the several parts of one’s body, as if they were ani¬ 
mated, is not congruous to the dignity of passion. For this rea- 
soii. I must conderap the following* passage, in a very beautiful 
rioeui of Mr. Pope’s, Eloisa*to Abelard ; 

Dear fatal uame ! over unreveurd. 

Nor pass these lips in holy kjIouoo seaPd. 

Hide itj my heart, within that dose disj> utsF, 

Where, mix’d with God’s^ his loved idea lies . 

Oh I write it not, my hand !—his name appeals 
Already written :—bhd it out, ivy tears! 

Here are several different objects and parts of the body personi- 
tied; and each of them is addressed or spoken to; k;t us consider 
with what propriety. The first is, the name of Ahelurd : ‘ Dear 
fatal name! rest ever,’ &c. To this no reasonable obje(;tioii <'cin 
be made. For, as the name of a person oiten stands for the ])ersoa 
himself, and suggests the sahie ideas, it can bear this personifica¬ 
tion with sufficient dignity. Kext, Eloisa speaks to herself; and 
Dcrsonifies her heart for this purpose: Hlide it, my heart, within 

^ ''Q dJ <5 

Oijpupv opBLMVf w Karapptjjyf^ Trerpai 
Yfitv raS*^ B yap aXKov oiS* oroi 
Ai^aicXrtto/ittt iraoMi rouj 

'O mountaiasi, rhi^rs, rock^^ and (iordw, 

♦ To yon 1 spoak ! io you alone I now 

Musi breathe rn/borrows ! you are wont to lu ar 

My sad complaints^ aud I w ill tell you all 

That I have i^njiVrcd from Aehillcti’ mn Fkankliii* 
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that close,* &c. ^ the heart is a dignified part of thfe 'human 
frame, and is oft^t put for the mind or affections, this also may 
pass without blame. But, when from her heart she passes to her 
hand, and tells her^and not to write his name, this is forced and 
unnatural; a persoii^fied hand is low, and not in the style of true 
passion; and the figure becomes still worse, when, in the last place, 
she exhorts her tears to blot out what her hand had written. ‘ Oh ' 
write it not,* &c. There is, in these two lines, an air of epigram¬ 
matic conceit, which native passion never suggests; and which is 
altogether unsuitable to the tenderness which breathes through the 
rest of’ that excellent poem. 

In prose compositions, this figure requires to be used with still 
greater moderation and delicacy. The same liberty is not allowed 
to the imagination there, as in poetry. The same assistances can¬ 
not be obtained for raising passion to its proper height by the 
force of numbers, and the glow of style. However, addresses to 
inanimate objects are not excluded from prc®e; but have their 
place only in the higher species of oratory . A public speaker may 
on some occasions very^ properly address religion or virtue; or his 
native country, or some city or province, w!dch has suffered perhaps 
great calamities, or been the scene of some memorable action. 
But we must remember, that as such addresses are^among the 
highest efforts of eloquence,‘they should neyer be attempted, un¬ 
less by persons of more than ordinary genius. For if the orator 
fails in his design of moving our passions by them, he is sure of 
being laughed at. Of all frigid things, the most frigid are the 
awkward and unseasonable attempts sometimes made towards such 
kinds of personification, especially if they be long continued. We 
see the w riter or speaker toiling, and labouring, to express the 
language of some passion, which he neither feels himself, nor can 
make us feel. We remain not only cold, but frozen; and are at full 
leisure to criticise on the ridiculous figure which the personified 
object makes, when we ought to have been transported with a glow 
of enthusiasm. Some of the French writers, particularly Bossuet 
and Flechier, in their sermons and funeral orations, have attempted 
and executed this figure, not w'ithout warmth and dignity. Their 
w'orks are exceedingly worthy of being Consulted, for instances of 
this, and of several other ornaments of style. Indeed, the vivacity 
and ardour of the French gemius is more suited to this bold 
species of oratory, than the more correct but less animated genius 
of the British, who in their prose w orks very rarely attempt any of 
the high figures of eloquence.* So much for personifications, or 
prosopopoeia in all its di^’erent forms. 

• lu tlie ‘OmisoriB Funt'bres dp M. Bossoct,’ which 1 consider as one of ti»e master, 
pieces of modern eloqucnw!, Apostrophes and addresses to personified objects frequently 
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Apoatrophe is a figure so much of the same kmd, that it will not 
require many words. It is an address to a rea| person; but one 
who is either absent or dead, as if he were present and listening to 
us. It is so much allied to an address to inanimate objects per¬ 
sonified, that both these figures are sometimel called apostrophes. 
However, the proper apostrophe is in boldness one degree lower 
than the address to personified objects; for it certainly requires a 
less efibrt of imagination to suppose persons present who are dead 
or absent, than to animate insensible beings, and direct our dis¬ 
course to them. Both figures are subject to the same rule of being 
prompted by passion, in order to render them natural; for both 
are the language of passion or strong emotions only. Among the 
poets apostrophe is frequent; as in Virgil: 

.—. Pereuat Hypanisque Dytnasque 

Confixi a aociis j nec tc, tua plurima, Patithea 
Labentcm pielas, nec ApolHnis iufula texit !* 

The poems of Ossian are full of the most beautiful instances of 
this figure: ‘Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of Inis- 
tore; bend thy fair head over the waves, thou fairer than the ghost 
of the hills, when it moves in a sunbeam at noon over the silence 


occur, unU are supported with much spirit. Thus, for iustauce, in tho funeral ora* 
tion of Mary ot®Austria, queen of France, the aifthor addresses Alg‘iers, in the pros* 
pect of the advantage which'^the anus of Louis XIV. were to gain over it: * Avant lui 
la France, presque sans vaisseaux, teuoit en vain aux deux mers. Mainteuaiit, on les 
voit couvertes depuis le Levant jusqu’au couchant de nos flottes victorieuses : et la 
hardJesso Fran^oise porte par tout la terreur avec le uora de Louis. Tu coderas, tu 
touiberas sous ce vainqueur, Alger! riche des depouilles do la Chrelient^. Tu disuis 
en ton ca>ur avare, je tiens la mer sous raes loix, et les nationssont ma proie. La lege- 
rete de les vaisseaux tc donnoit de la confiance. >lais tu te verras attaquiS dans te» 
murailles, conune un oiseau ravissant on iroit ehercher parmi cos rochets, et dans 
sons oid, oh il partage son bntiu d ses petits. Tu rends dejh tes esclaves. lA)uis a 
bris6 les fers, dout tu acablois ses sujols,’ In another passage of the same oration, 
he thus apostrophizes the Isle of Pheasants, which had been rendered famous for 
being the scene of those conferences in which the treaty of the Pyrennees between 
I runee and Spain, and the marriage of this Princess with the King of France, were con* 
cbuled. ' Isle pacifique, ou se doivent terminer les dilFereiids de deux grands empires 
h qui tu sers de Umites : isle eterhellement memorable par les eonf^‘rences de deux 
grands ministres.-^**—Augui^te journ^e oh deux fibres nations, long* terns enemies, 
ei alors reconcilites par Marie Therese s'avan^ent snr Icur eonfins, leur rois a lew 
trtc, non plus pour se combattre, mais pour s’einbrasscr.—Fetes sacr^es, mariage for¬ 
tune, voile nuptial, benediction, sacrifice, puis*je ineler aujourdhui vos ceremonies, et 
VOS pompes, avec ees pompes funebres, et !e comble des grandeurs avec leur ruinesT 
In the funeral oralion of Henrietta, queen of England (which is perhaps the noblest of 
all his compositions), after recounting all she had done to support her imfortnnate 
husband, he concludes with this beautiful apostrophe: ^ O mere ! O femme ! O reine 
admirable et digue d’une meilleure fortune, si les fortunes de la terre etoient quelque 
chose! Enfin il fant coder h. votre sort. Vous avez assez souteiiu I’^Stat, qui est aCtaqut^ 
par une force invincible et divine. Il iic re^e plus dedlirinais, si non que vous teniea; 
ferme parmi »es*ruines.* 

♦ Nor, Pautheus! thee, thy mitre, nor the bazkis 
Of awful Pbct^bmi, saved from impians bands. ^ 
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of Morven! He i§ fallen! Thy youth is low; pale beneath the 
sword of Outliulli^ !’* Quinctilian affords us a very fine example 
in ])rose; when, in the beginning of his sixth book, deploring tlie 
untimely death of his son, which had happened during the coui’se 
of the work, he makes a very moving and tender apostrophe to him. 

* Nam quo ille animo, qua medicorum admiratione, mensium octo 
valetudinem tulit ? ut me in supremis congolatus est ? quametiam 
jam deficiens, jamque non noster, ipsum ilium alienatee mentis er- 
roreru circa solas literas habuit ? Tuosne ergo, O mem spes inanes! 
labentes oculos, tuum fugientem spiritum vidi ? Tuum corpus fri- 
giduin, exangue coraplexus, anirnam recipere, auramque commu- 
nein haurire amplius ,potui ? Tene, consulari nuper adoptione ad 
omnium spcs hononim patris admotum, ie, avunculo prmtori gene- 
rum destiiiatum; te, omnium spe Atticm eloquentiae candidatura, 
parens superstes tantum ad poenas amisi !'t In this passage, 
Quinctilian shews the true genius of an orator, as much as he 
does elsewhere that of the critic. 

For such bold figures of discourse as strong personifications, 
addresses to personifi^ objects, and apostrophes, the glowing 
imagination of the ancient oriental nations was particularly fitted. 
Hence, in the sacred Scri])tures, we find some very remarkable in¬ 
stances : ‘ O thou sword of the Lord! how long will it be ere thou 
be quiet; put thyself up into the scabbard, pst and be still! How 
can it be quiet, seeing the Lord hath given it a charge against Ash- 
kelon, and against the sea-shore? there he hath appointed it.’| 
There is one passage in particular, which I must not omit to men¬ 
tion, because it contains a greater assemblage of sublime ideas, of 
bold and daring figures, than is perhaps any where to be met 
W'ith. It is in the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, where the prophet 
thus describes the fall of the Assyrian empire: ‘Thou shall take 
up this proverb against the king of Babylon, and say. How hath 
the oppressor ceased ! the golden city ceased ! The Lord hath 
broken the staff of the wicked, and the sceptre of the rulers. He 
who smote the people in WTath with a continual stroke : he that 

* b. i. 

f ‘ With what spirit, and how much to the admiration of the physicians, did he bear 
througrhout eight months his lingering distress! With what tender attention did he 
study, even in the last extremity, to comfort me! And, when no longer himself, how 
affecting was it to behold the disordered efforts of his wandering mind, wholly employ¬ 
ed on subjects of literature! Ah ! my frustrated and ihllen hopes ! Have I then beheld 
your closing eyes, and heard the last groan issue from your Ups ? After having em¬ 
braced your cold and breathless body, how was it in my power to draw the vital air, or 
continue to drag a miserable life ? When I had just beheld you raised by consular 
adoption to the prospect of t^^your father’s honours, destined to be son-in-law to your 
uncle the Prnetor, pointed out by general expectation as the successful candidate for 
the prize of Attic elmjuence, in this moment of your opening honours, must I lose you 
for ever, and remain an unhappy parent, surviving only to suffer woe ?* 

j Jer. xlvii. 6 , 7. 
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r«Ied th« nations in anger, is persecuted, and none hindereth. 
The whole earth is at rest, and is quiet: thqjr break forth into 
sinicing* fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Leba¬ 

non, saying, Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up against 
us. Hell from beneath is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy 
coming: it stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of 
the earth: it hath raised up from their thrones ail the kings of 
the nations. All they shall speak, and say unto thee. Art thou 
also become weak as we ? Art thou become like unto us ? Thy 
pomp is brought down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols : 
the worm is spread under thee, and the worms cover thee. How 
art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! how 
art thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the nations! 
For thou hast said in thine heart; I will ascend into heaven; I 
will exalt my throne above the stars of God; I will sit also upon 
the mount of the congregation, in tlie sides of the north. I will 
ascend above the,^eiglits of the clouds, I will be like the Most 
High. Yet thou slialt be brouglit down to hell, to the sides of the 
pit. I'iiey that see thee sliaii narrowly loo]^ upon thee, and consi¬ 
der thee, spying. Is this the man that made the earth to tremble, 
that did sliake kingdoms { that made the wwld as a wilderness, 
and destroyed the cities tlicreof? that opened not the house of 
his prisoner* ? All the kings of the nations, even all of them, lie in 
glory, every one in ins C)wii*liouse. But thou art cast out of tliy 
grave, like an abominable branch : and as the raiment of those 
that are slam, thrust through with a sword, that go down to the 
vstones of the [)it, as a carcass trodden under feet.’ This whole 
passage is tuil of sublimity. Every object is animated; a variety 
of personages are introduced : we hear the Jew's, the fir-trees, and 
cedars of Lebanon, the ghosts of departed kings, the king of Baby¬ 
lon hirasell', and those wlio look upon his body, all speaking in 
their order, and acting their different parts without confusion. 


LECTURE XVII. 

COMPARISON, ANTITHESIS, INTEUllOGATION, EXCLAMATION, 
AND OTHER FIGURES OF Sl'EECH. 

We are still engaged in the consideration of figures of speech; 
which, as they add much to the beauty of style when properly em¬ 
ployed, and are at the same time liable to be greatly abused, re¬ 
quire a careful discussion.« As it would b%.tedious to dwell on all 
the variety of figurative expressions which rhetoricians have enu¬ 
merated, I chose to select the capital figures, such as occur most 
frequently, and to make my remarks on these ; the principles and 
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rules laid down conct^rniiig them will sufficiently direct us to the 
use of tlie rest, ei|her in prose or poetry. Of metaphor, wffiich is 
the most common of them all, I treated fully; and in the last Lec¬ 
ture I discoursed of hyperbole, personification, and apostrophe. 
This Lecture will nearly finish what remains on the head of 
figures. 

Comparison, or simile, is what I am to treat of first; a figure 
fre(|ueatly employed both by poets and prose-writers, for the orna¬ 
ment of composition. In a former Lecture, I explained fully the 
difference betwixt this and metaphor. A metaphor is a compari¬ 
son implied, but not expressed as such; as when I say, ‘ Achilles 
is a lion,’ meaning th^t he resembles one in courage or strength. 
A comparison is, when the resemblance between two objects is ex¬ 
pressed in form, and generally pursued more fully than the nature 
of a metaphor admits; as when I say, ‘The actions of princes are 
like those great rivers, the course of which every one beholds, but 
their springs have been seen by few.’ This^liglit instance will 
shew, that a happy comparison is a kind of sparkling ornament, 
which adds not a littlejustre^ and beauty to discourse; and hence 
such figures are termed by Cicero, ‘ Orationis lutnina.’ 

The pleasure we take in comparisons is just and natural. We 
may remark three different sources whence it arises. First, from 
the pleasure which nature has annexed to that act of’the mind by 
which we compare any two objects 'iog^|her, trace resemblances 
among those that are different, and difference among those that 
resemble each other; a pleasure, the final cause of which is, to 
prompt us to remark and observe, and thereby to make us advance 
in useful knowledge. Tliis operation of the mind is naturally and 
universally agreeable; as appears from the delight which even 
children have in comparing things together, as soon as they are 
capable of attending to the objects that surround them. Secondly, 
the pleasure of comparison arises from the illustration which the 
simile employed gives to the principal object; from the clearer 
view of it which it presents/, or the more strong impression of 
it which it stamps upon the mind: and, thirdly, it arises from 
the introduction of a new and commonly a splendid object, asso¬ 
ciated to the principal one of which we treat; and from the agree¬ 
able picture which that object presents to the fancy; new scenes 
being thereby brought into view, which, without the assistance of 
this figuie, we could not have enjoyed. 

All comparisons whatever may be reduced undmr two heads, 
explaining and embellishing comparisons. For when a writer 
likens the object of which he treats to any other thing, it always 
is, or;at least always should be, with a view either*'ta make us 
understand that object more distinctly, or to dress it up, and 
adorn it. All manner of subjects admit of explaining conaparisoiis. 
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Let an author be reasoning ever so strictly, or treating the most 
abstruse point in philosophy, he may very properly introduce a 
comparison, merely with a view to make his subject better under¬ 
stood. Of this nature is the following in Mr.‘Hafrisk's Hermes, 
employed to explain a very abstract point, the distinction between 
the powers of sense and imagination in the human mind. ' As wax/ 
says he, * would not be adequate to the purpose of signature, if it 
had not the power to re^in as well as to receive the impression, 
the same holds of the soul with res)>ect to sense and imagination. 
Sense is its receptive power; imagination its retentive. Had it 
sense without imagination, it would not be as wax, but as water, 
where though all impressions be instantly ]gaade, yet as soon as 
they are made they are instantly lost.’ In comparisons of this 
nature, the understanding is concerned much more than the fancy : 
and therefore the only rules to be observed, with respect to them, 
are, that they be clear, and that they be useful; that they tend to 
render our conceptji|§||i of the principal object more distinct; and 
that they do not lead our view aside, and bewilder it with any 
false light. 

O ;, 

But embellishing comparisons, introduced not so much with a 
view to inform and instruct, as to adorn the subject of which ure 
treat, are those with which we are chiefly concerned at present, as 
figures of spe’tch ; and those, mdecd, which most frequently occur. 
Resemblance, as I befo^ mentioned, is the foundation of this 
figure. We must not, however, lake resemblance, in too strict 
a sense, for actual similitude and likeness of appearance. Two 
objects may sometimes be very happily compared to one another, 
though they resemble each other, strictly, speaking, in nothing; 
only, because they agree in the efl'ects which they produce 
upon the mind; because they raise a train of similar, or, what 
may be called, concordant ideas; so that the remembrance of 
the one, when recalled, serves to strengthen the impression made 
by the other. For example, to describe the nature of soft and 
melancholy music, Ossiau says, ‘The music of Carryl was, like 
the memory of joys that are past, pleasant and mournful to the 
soul.’ This is happy and delicate. Yet surely, no kind of music 
has any resemblance to a feeling of the mind, such as the me¬ 
mory of past joys. Had it been compared to the voice of the 
nightingale, or the murmur of the stream, as it would have been 
by some ordinary poet, the likeness w'ould have been more strict; 
but, by founding his simile upon the effect which Carryl’s music 
produce^ the poet, while he conveys a very f;ender image, gives 
vs, at thig^same time, a much stronger impression of the nature and 
strain of that* music : * Like the memory of joys that Ere {mt, 
pleasant and mournful to the soul.* 

In general, whether comparisons be founded on the similitude of 

o 
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tire two ob|j«cts ■cpjapared, or on aoioe analogy and agreement m 
ih«ir effeeta, the ^amlamental requiaite of a comparison is> that it 
«hall serve to illustrate the object for the sake of which it is intro- 
dueed* and to give ns a stronger conception of it. Some little ex- 
e<ur«ioiis of fancy may be permitted, in pursuing the simile; but 
they fiaost never deviate far from the principal object. If it be a 
great and noble one, every circumstance in the comparison must 
tend to aggrandize it^ ^ it be a beautifnl one, to render it more 
askable; if terrible, to fill us with more awe. But to be a little 
more particular: The rules to be given concerning comparisons, 
respect chiefly two articles; the propriety of their introduction, 
and the nature of the objects whence they are taken. 

First, the propriety of their introduction. From what has been 
already said of comparisons, it appears that they are not, like the 
figures of which I treated in the last Lecture, the language of strong 
paasion. No; they are the language of irnaginatioii rather than of 
passion; of an imagination sprightly, inde^, and warmed; but 
undisturbed by any violent or agitating emotion. Strong passion 
is too severe to admit, this play of fancy. It has no leisure to cast 
•bout for resembling objects; it dwells on that object which has 
seized and taken possession of the soul. It is too much occupied 
and filled by it, to turn its view aside, or to fix its attention on 
any other thing. An author, therefore, can scarc^ely commit a 
greater fault, than, in the midst of‘pas^fi, to introduce a simile. 
Metaphorical expression may be allov^ble in such a situation; 
liiough even Uiis may be carried too far : but the pomp and solem¬ 
nity of a formal comparison is altogether a stranger to passion. 
It changes tlie key in a moment; relaxes and brings down the 
iiund4 and shews us a writer perfectly at his ease, while he is per- 
waiating some other, who is supposed to be under the torment 
of agitatkm. Our writers of tragedies are very apt to err here. 
In some of Mr. Rowe’s plays, these flowers of vsirailes have been 
strewed unseasonably. Mr. Addison’s Cato, too, is justly censura- 
hJe in this respect; as, when Fortius, just after Lucia had bid him 
ihrewell for ever, and when he should naturally have been repre- 
aented as in the most violent anguish, makes his reply in a studied 
and afieoted comparison: 


TliuB o’er the dyings lamp, th* unsteady dame 
Haugrs quiveriDf on a point, letips off by fits, 

And ihUs again, as loath to quit its bold. 

Then must not go tny sonl still hovers o’er thee. 
And can’t get loose. 


tire lan- 


Every cme must that this is quite remote 

i»of nature ohi^lsficli^ccasions. • 

ir, as comparison is not the style of strong passion, so 
leu employed for embellishment, is it the.language of a 
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iniod wholly unmoved. It is et figure of dignity, and always 
quires some elevation in the subject, in order make it pr0|>er; 
for it supposes the imagination to be uncommonly enlivened, though 
the heart be not agitated by passion. In a word, the proper place 
of comparisons lies in the middle region between the highly pathe¬ 
tic, and the very humble style. This is a wide field, and gives 
ample range to the figure. But even this field we must take care 
not to overstock with it. For, as we before said, it is a sparklmg 
ornament, and all things that sparkle, dazzle and fatigue, if they 
recur too often. Similes should, even in poetry, be used with 
moderation ; but, in prose writings, much more : otherwise, the 
style will become disagreeably florid, and the ornament lose its 
virtue and effect. 

I proceed, next, to the rules that relate to objects whence com* 
parisons should be drawn; supposing them introduced in their 
proper place. 

In the first plac^^ they must not be drawn from things which 
have too near and obvious a resemblance to the object with which 
we compare them. The great pleasure of tl^e act of comparing lies, 
Id discovering likenesses among things of diffevent species, where 
we-would not, at the first glance, expect a resemblance. There 
is difflc art or ingenuity in pointing out the resemblance of two 
objects, that are so much akin, or life so near to one another in 
nature, that every on*e,^ees* they must be alike. When Milton 
compares Satan's appearance, after his fall, to that of the sun 
suffering an eclipse, and affrighting the nations with portentous 
darkness, we are struck %vith the happiness and the dignity of the 
similitude. But when he compares Ev^’s bower in Paradise^ to 
tile arbour of Pomona; or Eve herself, to a dryad, or wood-nyuaqdi; 
we receive little entertainment; as everyone sees, that one arbour 
must, of course, in several respects resemble another arbour, and 
one beautiful woman another beautiful woman. 

Among similes faulty through too great obviousness of the like* 
ness, we must likewise rank those which are taken from objects 
become trite and familiar in poetical language. Such are the 
similes of a hero to a lion, of a person in sorrow to a flewer droop¬ 
ing its head, of violent passion to a tempest, of chastity to snow, 
of virtue to the sun or the stars, and many more of this kind, with 
whieJj we are sure to find modern writers, of second-rate genius, 
abounding plentifully; handed down from every wnter of vm'ses 
to another, as by hereditary right. These comparisons were, at 
first, j^haps, very proper for the purposes to which they are ap¬ 
plied. '^n the ancient original poets, who took them directly from 
nature, not from their predecessors, they add beauty; But they 
are now beaten; our ears are so accustomed to themi that they 
give no amusement to the fancy. There is, indeed, no mark by 

o 2 
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^hich we can more readily distiriguish a poet of true genius^ 

One of a barren iiiaagitialion, than by the strain of their compari* 
sons. All who call themselves poets affect them: but, whereas a 
mere versifier copies no new image from nature, which appears, to 
his uninventive genius, exhausted by those who have gone before 
him, and, therefore, contents himself with humbly following their 
tracK j to an author of real fancy, nature seems to unlock, spon¬ 
taneously, her hidden stores; and the eye, ‘ quick glancing from 
earth to heaven/ discovers new shapes and forms, new likenesses 
betw'een objects unobserved before, which render his similes origi¬ 
nal. expressive, and lively. 

But, in the second place, as comparisons ought not to be founded 
oh likenesses too obvious, still less ought they to be founded on 
those which are too faint and remote. For these, in place of assist¬ 
ing, strain the fancy to comprehend them, and throw no light upon 
(he subject. It is also to be observed, that a comparison, which, 
in the principal circumstances, carries a sufficiently near resem¬ 
blance, may become unnatural and obscure, if pushed too far. 
Nothing is more opposite to the design of this figure than to hunt 
after a great number of coincidences in minute points, merely to 
shew how far the poet’s wit can stretch the resemblance. This is 
Mr. Cowdey’s common fault; whose comparisons generally run out 
so far, as to become rather i studied exercise of wit, than an illus¬ 
tration of the principal object. We lieed^i^niy open his works, his 
odes especially, to find instances every wnere. 

In the third place, the object from which a comparison is drawn, 
should never be an unknowm object, or one of which few people 
can form clear ideas : * Ad inferendam rebus luceni,’ says Quincti- 
lian, ‘repertsB sunt similitudines. Prmcipu^, igitur, est custodien- 
dum ne id quod similitudinis gratis, ascivimus, aut obscurum sit, 
aut ignotum. Debet enim id quod illustrandae alterius rei gratia 
assumitur, ipsum esse clarius eo quod illuminatur.'* Comparisons, 
therefore, founded on philosophical discoveries, or on any thing 
with which persons of a certain tiade only, or a certain profession, 
are conversant, attain not their proper effect. They should be taken 
from those illustrious, noted objects, which most of the readers 
aither have seen, or can strongly conceive. This leads me to re¬ 
mark a fault of which modern poets are very apt to be guilty. The 
ancients took their similes from that face of nature, and that class 
of objects, with which they and their readers were acquainted 
Hence lions, and wolves, and serpents, were fruitful, and very pro- 

• ^’ConaporiikoiMi have been fiitirodneed iuto dtscoaree for the sate of tlirovrini; Ugh 
0 tt the sahject. We meet, thereftwre, bemach on ear gitard, not ta emfloy, aathv 
('j'onnd of our aimtlf!, any olyect which i« either obscure or unknown. That, aurely 
which ts used fur l^rpose ot" illustrating^ aotne other thing:, ought to be more obn 
ouh and piaht thtDh^he tfaiuglnteaded to be illustmlod.* 
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per sources of similes amongst them ; an4 these, having became a 
sort of consecrated, classical images., are vei;y*commonly adopted 
by the moderns : injudiciously however, for the propriety of them 
is now in a great measure lost. It is only at second-hand, and by 
description, that we are acquainted with many of those objects; 
and to most readers of poetry, it were ,more to the purpose, to 
describe lions, or serpents, by similes taken from men, than to der 
scribe men by lions. Now-a-days, we can more easily form the con¬ 
ception of a fierce combat between two men, than between a bull 
and a tiger. Every country has a scenery peculiar to itself; and 
the imagery of every good poet will exhibit it. The introduction 
of unknown objects, or of a foreign scenery, betrays a poet copy¬ 
ing, not after nature, but from other writers. I have only to ob¬ 
serve farther. 

In the fourth place, that, in compositions of a serious or elevated 
kind, similes should never be taken from low or mean objects. 
These are degrading; whereas, similes are commonly intended to 
embellish, and to dignify; and therefore, unless in burlesque 
wilting*;, or where similes are introduced purposely to vilify and 
diminish an object, mean ideas should never be presentej^ to us. 
obrne of Homer’s comparisons have been taxed, without reason, on 
this account. For it is to be remembered, that the meanness or 
dignity of ol^jects depends, in a great degree, on the ideas and 
manners of the age whereii:*, we live. Many similes, therefore, 
drawn from tlie incident#%f rural life, which appear low to us, bad 
abundance of dig:aity in those simpler ages of antiquity. 

1 have now considered such of the figures of speech as seemed 
most to merit a full aud particular discussion : metaphor, hyber- 
bole, personification, apostrophe, and comparison. A few more 
yet remain to be mentioned; the proper use and conduct of which 
will be easily understood from the principles idready laid down. 

As comparison is founded on the resemblance, so Antithesis on 
the contrast or opposition of two objects. Contrast has always 
this effect, to make each of the contrasted objects appear in the. 
stronger light. White, for instance, never appears so bright as 
when it is opposed to black; and when both are viewed together. 
Antithesis, therefore, may, on many occasions, be employed to 
advantage, in order to strengthen the impression which we intend 
that any object should make. Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo, 
representing tlie improbability of Milo’s forming a design to take 
aw'ay the life of Clodius, at a time when all circumstances .wpre 
unl'.ivQurable to such a design, and after he had let other oppor¬ 
tunities klip> when he could have executed the same desigja*; if he 
had formed with much more ease and safety, heightens our 
conviction of this improbability by a skilful use of this figiirb: 
* Quern igitur cum omnium gfatti interficeie noluit, hunc voluit 
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cum aliijuorum querela? Quern jure, quem loco, quem temporei 
quern impune, non est aueus, hunc injuri^, iniquo loco, alleno tem¬ 
pore, periculo capitis, non dubitavitoccidere?** In order to render 
an antithesis more complete, it is always of advantage, that the 
words and members of the sentence expressing the contrasted 
objects, be, as in this instance of Cicero’s, similarly constructed, 
and made to correspond to each other. Tliis leads us to remark 
the contrast more, by setting the things which we oppose more 
clearly over-against each other; in the same manner as when we 
contrast a black and a w’^hite object, in order to perceive the full 
difference of their colour, we would choose to have both objects 
of the same bulk, and placed in the same light. Their resem¬ 
blance to each other, in certain circumstances, makes their dis¬ 
agreement in others more palpable. 

At the same time, I must observe, that the frequent use of anti¬ 
thesis, especially where the opposition in the words is nice and 
quaint, is apt to render style disagreeable. Such a sentence as 
the following, from Seneca, does very well, where it stands alone: 

^ Si quem volueris esse divitem, non est quod augeas divitias, sed 
minuas cupiditates.’f Or tliis: ' Si ad naturam vives, nunquam 
eris pauper; si ad opinionem, nunquam dives.’j; A maxim, or 
moral saying, properly enough receives this form; both because it 
is supposed to be the fruit of meditation, and because-it is designed 
to be engraven on the memory, which recahs it more easily by the 
help of such contrasted expressions. But where a string of such 
sentences succeed each other; where this becomes an author's 
favourite and prevailing manner of expressing himself, his style is 
faulty : and it is upon this account Seneca has been often and 
justly censured. Such a style appears too studied and laboured ; 
it gives us the impression of an author attending more to his man¬ 
ner of saying things, than to the things themselves which he says. 
Dr. Young, though a writer of real genius, was too fond of antithesis, 
la, his Estimate of Human Life, we find whole passages that run 
in such a strain as this: ‘ The peasant complains aloud; the 
courtier in secret repines. In want, w'hat distress ; in affluence, 
what satiety ? The great are under as much difficulty to expend 
with pleasure, as the mean to labour with success. The ignorant, 

* * Is it oredMe that, when he declined putting Ciodins to death with the consent 
of all, he would choose to do it with the disapprobation of many? Can you believe 
that the person whom be scrupled to slay, whert he mig^ht have done so with full 
jnstice, la a convenient place, at a proper time; with secure impunity, he made no 
Boraple to murder against justice, in mi unfavourable place, at au uascasouabte time, 
and fd the risk of capital condemnation r’ 

'j- ^ If yon seek to make cmc rich, study not to increase his storef, bat He ^minish 
his desires.' 

J ‘ If you regukte your desires according to the standard of nature, you will, uev’T 
be poor; if according tb the standard of opinion, yoa will never be ridh.' 
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tbrongfe iU-grpttnded hpp^, are disappoiate^ ; the knowing, t^hfougb 
knowledge, deapond. Ignorance occasions jiustake^ miatake, 
disappointment; and disappointment is misery. Kncwledge, oil 
the other hand* gives true judgment; and true judgment of haman 
things, gives a demonstration of their insufficiency to our peace/ 
There is too much glitter in such a style as this to please long. 
We are fatigued, by attending to such quaint and artihcial sen- 
tenc5es often repeated. 

There is another sort of antithesis, the beauty of which con¬ 
sists in surprising us by the unexpected contrast of things which 
it brings together. Much wit may be shewn in this; but it belongs 
w'holly to pieces of professed wit and humour, and can find no 
place in grave compositions. Mr. Pope, wdio is remarkably foiid 
of antithesis, is often happy in this use of the figure. So, in his 
Rape of the Lock : 

Whether the shall break DianaV law, 

Or some frail china jar receive h flaw; 

Or stain her honour ur her new brocade ^ 

Farg^et prayers, or miss a masquerade ; 

Or Jose ]u*r or necklace, at a ball ; ^ 

Or vrhether Heaven h m dooiifd that Shock must fall. 

What is callt'd the point of an epigram, consists, for most part, irr 
some antithesis of this kind ; surprising us with the smart and 
miexr»ecled* turn which it gives to the thought; and in the fewer 
words it is brought oift, it is*always tlie happier. 

Comparisons and antithesis are figures of a cool nature; the 
productions of invagination, not of passion. Interrogations and 
Exclamations, of which I am next to speak, are passionate figures. 
Tliey are, indeed, on so many occasions, the native language of 
passion, that their use is extremely frequent; and, in ordinary con¬ 
versation, when men are heated, they prevail as much as in the 
most sublime oratory. The unfigured, literal use of interrogation, 
is, to ask a question; but when men are prompted by passion, 
whatever they would affirm, or deny, with great vehemence,*fchey 
naturally put in the form of a question; expressing thereby the 
strongest confidence of the truth of their own sentiment, and 
appealing to their hearers for the impossibility of the contrary. 
Thus, in Scripture : ‘ God is not a mah, that he should lie ; neither 
the son of man, that he should repent. Hath he said it ? and sh^l 
he not do it? Hath he spoken it? and shall he not make it 
good ?'* So Demosthenes, addressing himself to the'Athenians: 

me, vvill you still go about and ask one another, what news? 
What ^an be more astonishing news than this, that the man of 
Macedon makes war upon the Athenians, and disposes of the 
afluirs of Greece?—-Is Philip dead? Ko, but he is sick. What 

* K^iinaers, ebup. xxiii. ver. is. 
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signifies it to yoii whether bebe dead er alivet For, if any thtaghap 
pens to this Phi!ip,‘'you will immediately raise wp another.^: All this 
delivered without ihterrogation, had been Mat and inefFectual; but 
the warmth and eagerness which this questioning method expresses, 
awakens the hearers, and strikes them with much greater force. 

Interrogations may often be employed with propriety^ in th^ 
course of no higher emotions than naturally arise in pursuing some 
close and earnest reasoning. But exclamations belong only to 
stronger emotions of the mind; to surprise, admiration, anger, joy, 
grief, and the like: 

Heu pietas! beu prisca fides ! inrictaque bello 

Dextera! 

Both interrogation and exclamation, and, indeed, all passionate 
figures of speech, operate upon us by means of sympathy. Sympa 
thy is a very powerful and extensive principle in our nature, dis¬ 
posing us to enter into every feeling and passion, which we behold 
expressed by others. Hence, a single person coming into com¬ 
pany with strong marks, either of melancholy or joy, upon his 
Countenance, will diffuse that passion, in a moment, through the 
whole circle. Hence, in a great crowd, passions are so easily 
caught, and so fast spread, by that powerful contagion which the 
animated looks, cries and gestures of a multitude never fail to 
carry. Now, interrogations and exclamations, being natural signs 
of a moved and agitated mind, alw'ays, wdien they are properly 
used, dispose us to sympathise with the dispositions of those wiio 
use them, and to feel as they feel. 

From this it follows, that the great rule with regard to the con¬ 
duct of such figures is, that the writer attend to the manner in 
which nature dictates to us to express any emotion or passion, 
and that he give his language that turn, and no other ; above all, 
that he never afi'ect the style of a passion which he does not feel. 
With interrogations he may use a good deal of freedom ; these, 
as ar||Ove observed, falling in so much with the ordinary course of 
language ^nd reasoning, even when no great vehemence is sup¬ 
posed to have place in the mind. But, with respect to exclama¬ 
tions, he must be more reserved. Nothing has a worse effect than 
the frequent and unseasonable use of them. Raw juvenile writers 
imagine, that, by pouring them forth often, they render their com¬ 
positions warm and animated. Whereas quite the contraiy follows 
ITiey render it frigid to excess. When an autltor is always calling 
upon us to enter into transports which he has said nothing to 
inspire, we are both disgusted and enraged at him. He raises 
no Sympathy, for he gives u« no passion of bis own, in whhsh we 
cantake part. He |pves us words, and not passion; and, of course, 
can raise no passiori, unless that of indignation* Hence I am in¬ 
clined to think, he was not much mistaken, who said, that when, 
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on lodkifng into a book# he found the pages thiok bespangled with 
the point which B called, ‘ Punctum admiratioms/ he judged this 
to be a suihcient reason for his laying it aside*. And indeed were 
it not for the help of this ‘punctum admirationis/ with which 
many writers of the rapturous kind so much abound, one would 
be often at a loss to discover, whether or not it was exclamation 
which they aimed at For, it has now become a fashion, among 
these writers, to subjoin points of admiration to sentences, which 
contain nothing but simple affirmations, or propositions; as if, by 
an affected method of pointing, they could transform them in the 
reader’s mind into high figures of eloquence. Much akin to this, 
is another contrivance practised by some writers, of separating 
almost all the members of their sentences from each other, by blank 
lines; as if, by setting them thus asunder, they bestowed some 
special importance upon them ; and required us, in going along, to 
make a pause at every other word, and weigh it well. This, I 
think, may be called suTypographical Figure of Speech. Neither, 
indeed, since we have been led to mention the arts of writers for 
increasing the importance of their words, does another custom# 
which prevailed very much some time ago, seem worthy of imita¬ 
tion ; I mean that of distinguishing the significant words, in every 
sentence, by Italic characters. On some occasions, it is very pro¬ 
per to use ^uch distinctions. But when we carry them so far, as to 
mark with them everiy supposed eraphatical word, these words are 
apt to multiply so fast in the author’s imagination, that every page 
is crowded with. Italics, which can produce no effect whatever, 
but to hurt the eye, and create confusion. Indeed, if the sense 
point not out the most emphatical expressions, a variation in the 
type, especially when occurring so frequently, will give small aid. 
And accordingly, the most masterly writers of late, have with good 
reason, laid aside all those feeble prpps of significancy, and trusted 
wholly to the weight of their sentiments for commanding attention. 
Bui to return from this digression: 

Another figure of speech proper only to animated and warni com¬ 
position, is what some critical writers call Vision; when, in place 
of relating something that is past, we use the present tense, and 
describe it as actually passing before our eyes. Thus Cicero, in 
his fourth oration against Catiline: *Videor enini mihi hanc urbera 
videre, lucem orbis terrarum atque arcem omnium gentium, subito 
uno incendio conq^entem ; cerno animo sepulta, in patria miseros 
atque insepultos acervos civium; versatur milri ante oculos aspec- 
tus Cethegi, et furor, in vestra csede bacchant!This manner 

* ' i peem to oiyuelf to behold this the orsameat of tl}ceartb, B^ ibe cajutfll o' 

all aations, si^ddeuly involved in one conflag'ration. I see before me the Rlauyhtered 
heaps 'of citizens lying' nnhuried in the midst of their ruined country. The furious 
rouotenance of <?tethegasvises to my view, while with a 'savage joy he'is triumphing In 
your miseries.* . . . 
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of dcscriptim suppose B sort of enthudiasm^ which pe^rries the per* 
son who describes* i» some measure* out of himself; am4* when 
well executed, musft needs impress the reader or hearer stipngly, 
by the force of that sympathy which I have before expli^ned. 
But, in order to a successful execution, it requires an uncommonly 
warm imagination, and such a liappy selection of circumstances, 
as shall make us think we see before our eyes the scene that is 
described- Otherwise it shares the same fate with all feeble 
attempts towards passionate figures ; that of throwing ridicule upon 
the author, and leaving the reader more cool and uninterested than 
he was before. The same observations are to be applied to repeti¬ 
tion,. suspension, correction, and many more of those figurative 
forms of speech, which rhetoricians have enumerated among the 
beauties of eloquence. They are beautiful, or not, exactly in pro¬ 
portion as they are native expressions of the sentiment or passion 
intended to be lieightened by them. Let nature and passion always 
spenk their own language* and they will suggest fi.gures in abun¬ 
dance. But, when we seek to counterfeit a warmth wliich we do 
not feel, no figures will either supply the defect, or conceal the 
impotsture. 

There is one figure (and I shall mention no more) of frequent use 
among all public speakers, particularly at the bar, w'hich Quinc- 
tilian insists upon considerably, and calls Amplification. It con¬ 
sists in an artful exaggeration of all the circumstances of some 

CJ C, j c f 

object or action which we want to place in a strong light, either a 
good or a bad one. It is not so properly one figure, as the skilful 
management of several wdiich we make to tend to one point. It 
may be carried on by a proper use of magnifying or extenuating 
terms, by a regular enumeration of particulars, or by throwing 
together, as into one mass, a crowd of circumstances; by suggest¬ 
ing comparisons also with things of a like nature. But Uie princi¬ 
pal instrument by which it worlts, is by a climax, or a gradual rise 
of one circumstance above another, till our idea be raised to the 
utmost. I spoke formerly of a climax in sound ; a climax in sense, 
when well carried on, is a figure which never fails to amplify 
strongly. Tire common example of this is, that noted passage in 
Cicero, which every schoolboy knows : ‘ Facinus est vincere civem 
Romanum : scelus verberare; prope parricidium, necare; quid 
dicain in cruceui tollere V*: I shall give an instance from a printed 
pleading of a famous Scotch lawyer, Sir George^M*Kenaie. It is in 
a charge to the jury, in the case of a woman accused of murdering 
her own child. ‘ Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain another, 

if an adversary had killed his opposer, or a woman occasioned the 

■'If'' 

• *ir is a crime to put 8 Roman cHijten iii bond*; it is tbc lipig-bt of guilt to 
«coU]^ hltrif tittle 1«*8 than particfde to put him to death: what name tbeh sbali I 
give to cTucifjriug him 
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deftth of her enemy, even thene criminals wimld have been capitally 
punished by the Cornelian htw : but, if this guiltleas infant, who 
could make no enemy, had been murdered b'y its own nurse, what 
punishraents would hot then the mother have demanded? With 
what cries and exclamations would she have stunned your ears? 
What shall we say then, when a woman, guilty of homicide, a 
mother of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all 
those misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature 
detestable; in a woman, prodigious; in a mother, incredible; and 
perpetrated against one whose age called for compassion, whose 
near relation claimed affection, and whose innocence deserved the 
highest favour?* I must take notice, however, that such regular 
climaxes as these, though they have considerable beauty, have, at 
the same time, no small appearance of art and study; and, there^ 
fore, though they may be admitted into formal harangues, yet they 
speak not the language of great earnestness and passion, which 
seldom proceed by steps so regular. Nor, indeed, for the purposes 
of effectual persuasion, are they likely to be so successful, as an 
arrangement of circumstances in a less artificial order. For, when 
much art appears, we are always put on our guard against the 
tieceits of elorpience; but when a speaker has reasoned strongly, 
and, by force of argument, has made good his main point, he may 
then, taking advantage of the 1‘avtiurable bent of our minds, msdre 
use of such artificial figures to confirm our belief, and to warm 
our minds. 


LECTURE XVIII. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE -GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE- 
DIFFUSE, CONClSlv-FEEBLE, NERVOUS—DRY', PLAIN, NEAT, 
ELEGANT. FLOWERY 

Having treated, at considerable length, of the figures of speech, 
of their origin, of their nature, and of the management of such of 
them as are important enough to require a particular discussion, 
before finally dismissing this subject, I think it incumbent on me 
to make some observations concerning the proper use of figura¬ 
tive language in general. These, indeed, I nave, in part, already 
anticipated. But, as great errors are often committed in this part 
of style, especially by young writers, it may be of use that I bring 
together, under one view, the most material directions on this head. 

I begin with repeating an observation, formerly made, that 
neither all the beauties, nor even the chief beauties of composition, 
depend upon tropes and figures. Some oi’ the most sublime and 
most pathetic passages of the most admired authors, both in prose 
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and poetry, m expressed in tlie most simple styH withoni any 
figure at all | instances of which I have before given. On the 
other , hand, a conapokition may abound with these studied ornS' 
merits'; Ihe language may be artful, splendid, and highly figured, 
and yet the composition be on the whole frigid and unafFecting 
Not to speak of sentiment and thought, which constitute the 
real and lasting merit of any work, if the style be stiff and af¬ 
fected, if it be deficient in perspicuity or precision, or in ease and 
neatness, all the figures that can be employed will never rendei 
it agreeable; they may dazzle a vulgar, but will never please a ju 
dicious eye. 

In the second place, figures, in order to be beautiful, must al¬ 
ways rise naturally from the subject. I have shewn that all of 
them are the language either of imagination, or of passion; some 
of them suggested by imagination, when it is awakened and 
sprightly, such as metaphors and comparisons; others by passion 
or more heated emotion, such as personifications and apostrophes. 
Of course they are beautiful then only, when they are prompted 
by fancy, or by passion. They must rise of their own accord ; 
they must flow from a mind warmed by the object which it seeks 
to describe; we should never interrupt tlie course of thought to 
past about for figures. If they be sought after coolly, and fastened 
on as designed ornaments, they will have a miserable efler t. It is 
a very erroneous idea, which many have of the ornaments of 
style, as if they were things detached from the subject, and that 
could be stuck to it like lace upon a coat; this is, indeed, 

Purpureua tale qai splendeat unus et alter 

AsKQitur painius.* .— .. Ans Port, 

And it is this false idea which has often brought attention to the 
beauties of writing into disrepute. Whereas the real and proper 
ornaments of style arise from sentiment. They flow in the same 
stream with the current of thought. A writer of genius conceives 
his subject strongly; his imagination is filled .and impressed with 
it; and pours itself forth in that figurative language which imagi¬ 
nation naturally speaks. He puts on no emotion which his subject 
does not raise in him; he speaks as he feels; but his style will be 
beautiful, because his feelings are lively. On occasions, when 
fancy is languid, 0 |- finds nothing to rouse it, we should never 
attempt to hunt for figures. yVe tlien work, as it k said, tin vita 
Minerva;’ supposing figures invented, they Wfili have the appear¬ 
ance of being forced; and in this case, they had much better be 
omitted. 

j even when imagination prompts, and the sab* 

fcourgc him of pwpte with bro^d lui^tre 

; > gite to crucii\ Sew'd oft your poem/ 
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jeet natumlly gives rise lo Bgtifes, they must, howeveri net he em-^ 
ployed too frequently. In all beauty, ' simplex mundiriis* is a ca« 
pital quality. Nothing derogates more from*the weight and dig¬ 
nity of any composition, than too great attention to ornament. When 
the ornaments cost labour^ that labour always appears ; though 
they should cost us none, still the reader or hearer may be sur¬ 
feited with them; and when they come too thick, they give the 
impression of a light and frothy genius, that evaporates in show 
rather than brings foith what is solid. The directions of the an¬ 
cient critics, on this head, are full of good sense, and deserve care¬ 
ful attention. ‘ Vohiptatibus maximis,^ says Cicero, de Orat. 1. iii. 

‘ fastidium finitimum est in rebus omnibus quo hoc minus in ora- 
tione Tuireuiur. In qua vel ex poetis, vel oraloribus possumus j udicare. 
concinnam, ornatam, festivam sine intermissione, quamvis claris sit 
coloribus picta, vel poesis, vel oratio, non posse in delectatione esse 
diuturna. Quare,bene et prceclare, quamvis nobis ssepe dicatur, belle 
et festive nimium ssepe nolo/* To the same purpose, are tlie excel¬ 
lent directions, with which Quinctilian concludes his discourse con¬ 
cerning figures, 1. ix.c, 3. ‘ Ego illud de iis figuris qude verse fiunt.ad- 
jiciam breviter, sicut ornant orationem opportunse posit®, ita inep- 
tissimas esse cumimmodice petuntur. Sunt, qui neglecto rerum pon- 
dere et viribus sententiarum, si velinaniaverba inhos modos depra- 
varunt, swumos sejudicant artifices ; ideoquenon desinnnteas nec- 
tere; quas sine sentevitia sactare, tam est ridiculurn quam quserere 
habitum gestumque sine corpore. Ne h® quidem qu® rect®fiunt, 
densand® sunt nirais. Sciendum imprimis quid quisque postii- 
let locus, quid persona, quid tempus. Major enim pars barum figu- 
rarum posita est in delectatione. Ubi verfi, atrocitate, invidia, 
miseratione piignandum est; quis ferat verbis contrapositis,et con- 
similibus, et pariter cadentibus, irasceiilera, flentem, rogantem? 
Cum in his rebus, cura verborum deroget affectibus fidem; et ubi- 
cunque ars ostentatur, veritas^^^besse videatur.'* After these judi- 

* * In all human things dfegnst border* so nearly on the most lively pleasure*! tha* 
we need not be surprised to find this hold in eloquence. From reading' either poets or 
orators we may easily satisfy ourselveB, thaJLneitber a poem nor an oration, which, 
without intermission, is showy and sporklin^Pan please ns loDg»“Wherefore, though 
we may wish for the frequent praise of having expressed ourselves well and properly 
we should not covet repeated appiaus<*! for being bright and splendid.’ 

f * 1 must add concerning those figures which are proper in themselves, that as they 
beautify a composition when they are seasonably introduced, so they deform it greatly 
if too frequently sought after* There are some, who, neglecting strength of senti¬ 
ment and weight of matter, if they can only force their empty words iutoafiguraiive 
style, imagine themselves great writtTB ; and tberrefore continually string together 
such ornaments ; which is just as ridiculous, where there is no sediment to support 
them, as to contrive gestures and dresses for what wants a body. thase figures 

which a subject admits, must not come roo thick. We must begin with considering 
what the occasion, the time, and the person who speaks, render proper. For the ob 
jeet aimed at by the greater part of these figures is entertainment. But when the 
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inoim lOkdL useful obsefvations, 1 have no more to add on this sub* 
ject, except this admonition. 

In fourth plac^ that without a genius for figurative language 
none should attempt it. Imagination is a power not to be ao* 
quired i it must be derived from nature. Its redundancies we may 
prune, its deviations we may correct, its sphere we may enlarge; 
but the faculty itself we cannot create j and all efforts towards a 
metaphorical ornamented style, if we are destitute of the proper 
genius for it, will prove awkward and disgusting. Let us satisfy 
ourselves, however, by considering that without this talent, or at 
least witli' a very small measure of it, we may both write and 
speak to advantage. Good sense, clear ideas, perspicuity of lan¬ 
guage, and proper arrangement of words and thoughts, will always 
command attention. These are indeed the foundations of all so¬ 
lid merit, both in speaking and writing. Many subjects require 
nothing more : and those which admit of ornament, admit it only 
as a secondary requisite. To study and to know our own genius 
well; to follow nature; to seek to improve, but not to force it; are 
directions which cannot be too often given to those who desire to 
excel in the liberal arts, 

A 

When 1 entered on the consideration of style, 1 observed that words 
being the copies of our ideas, there must always be a very intimate 
connexion between the maimer in which every write)^ employs 
words, and his manner of thinking; anjl that, from the peculiarity 
of thought and expression which belongs to him, there is a certain 
character imprinted on his style, wdiicii may be denominated his 
manner; commonly expressed by such general terms, as strong, 
weak, dry, simple, affected, or the like. I’hese distinctions carry, 
in general, some reference to an author’s manner of thinking, but 
refer chiefly to his mode of expression. They arise from the whole 
tenourof his language; and comprehend the effect produced by 
sdl those parts of style which we have already considereii; tlie 
choice which he makes of single vt^rds ; his arrangement of these 
in sentences; the degree of his precision; and his embeliishnrient, by 
means of musical cadence, figures, or other art-s of speech. Of sucli 
general characters of style, tJtj^refore, it remains now to speak, 
the result of those underpart^of whicli I have hitherto treated. 

That diderent subjects require to be treated of in different sorts 
of style, is a posirion so obvious, that I shall not stay to illustra le 
it.. Every one sees that treatises of philosophy, for instance, 
ought not to be composed in the same style with orations. Every 


b<!a.’o*B|p deeply serkme, and strong passions are to be moved, who can bear 
tke orator, ntW'SI in aiSsicted laa^ua^e and balanced phrases, endeavnurs lo e.yprcf» 
«Ffatb, eommiseratimi, or earnest imtreaty ? On all such oeeanioas, a at- 

teiitlipii to words weaktsw paaston \ and when so maob art is tln^e Isstt&pected 

to little oincerity.* 
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sne «ejps also, dbat difiarent parts of the same; composition eeqnite 
a variation in the style and manner. In a sermon, for instanoe, or 
any harangue, the application or peromtion s^mits iAQr» ornament, 
and Inquires more warmth, than the didactic part. Bat what I 
mean at present to remark is, that, amidst this variety, we still 
expect to find, in the compositions of any one man, some degree 
of nmformity or consistency with himself in manner ; we expect 
to find some predominant character of style impressed on all his 
writings, which shall be suited to, and shall mark, his particular 
genius and turn of mind. The orations in Livy differ much in style, 
as they ought to do, from the rest of his history. The same is 
the case with those in Tacitus. Yet both in Livy’s orations, and 
in those of Tacitus, we are able clearly to trace the distinguishing 
manner of each Idstorian; the magnificent fulness of the one, 
and the sententious conciseness of the other. The ‘ Lettres Per- 
sanes,’ and * L’Esprit des Loix,’ are the works of the same author. 
They required very different composition surely, and accordingly 
they differ widely ; yet still we seethe same hand. Wherever there 
is real and native genius, it gives a determination to one kind of 
style rather than another. Where nothing of this appears; where 
there is no marked nor peculiar characte r in the compositions of 
any author, we are apt to iiiTer, not without reason, that he is a vul¬ 
gar and author, who writes, from imitation, and not from 

the impulse of original gj^nius. As the most celebrated painters 
are known by their hand, so the best and most original writers are 
known and distinguished throughout all their w'orks, by their 
style and peculiar manner. This will be found to hold almost 
without exception. 

The ancient critics attended to these General Characters of Style 
which we are now to consider. Dionysius of Halicarnassus divides 
them into three kinds, and calls them the Austere, the Florid, and 
the Middle. By the Austere he means a style distinguished for 
strengtli and firmness, wdth a neglect of smoothness and ornament, 
for examples of which he gives Pindar and ^schylus among the 
poets, and Thucydides among the prose-writers. By the Florid be 
means,as the name indicates, a style ornamented, flow'ing, and sweet; 
resting more upon numbers and grace than strength; he instances 
Hesiod, Sappho, Anacreon, Euripides, and principally Isocrates. 
The Middle kind is the just mean between these, and comprehends 
the beauties of both : in which class he places Homer and Sopho¬ 
cles among the poets; in prose, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Plato, 
and (what seems strange) Aristotle. This must be a very wide class 
indeed, which comprehends Plato and Aristotle under ^ne article as 
to style.* Cicero and Quinctilian make also a threefold division of 
style, though with respect to different qualities of it; in which they 

* De CoTBpomtione VcTborum, <itap. 36. 
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are followed by most of the modern writers on rhetoric; the Sim¬ 
plex, Teuue, or Subtile ; the Grace or Vehemens ; and the Medium, 
QX temperatum genm^dicendi. But these divisions, and the illus¬ 
trations they give of them, are so loose and general, that they can¬ 
not advance us much in our ideas of style. I shall endeavour to 
be-a little more particular in what I have to say on this subject. 

One of the first and most obvious distinctions of the different 
kinds of style, is what arises from an author’s spreading out his 
thoughts more or less. This distinction forms, what are called, 
the Diffuse and the Concise styles. A concise writer compresses 
his thoughts into the fewest possible words; he seeks to employ 
none but such as are most expressive ; he lops off, as redundant, 
every expression which does not add something material to the 
sense. Ornament he does not reject; he may he lively and figured ; 
but his ornament is intended for the sake of force rather than 
grace. He never gives you the same thought twice. He places it 
in the light which appears to him the most striking ;-but if you do 
not apprehend it well in that light, you need not expect to find it 
in any other. His sentences are arranged with compactness and 
strength, rather than wdth cadence and harmony. The utmost 
precision is studied in them; and they are commonly designed 
to suggest more to the reader’s imagination than they directly ex¬ 
press. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his thought fully. , He places it in a 
variety of lights, and gives the reader every possible assistance 
for understanding it completely. He is not very careful to express 
it at first in its full strength; because he is to repeat the impres¬ 
sion ; and what he wants in strength he proposes to supply by co¬ 
piousness. Writers of this character generally love magnificence 
and amplification. Their periods naturally run out into some 
length,^and having room for ornament of every kind, they admit it 
freely. 

Each of these manners has its peculiar advantages ; and each 
becomes faulty when carried to the extreme. The extreme of con¬ 
ciseness becomes abrupt and obscure; it is apt also to lead into a 
style too pointed, and bordering on the e}>igrammatic. The extreme 
of diffuseness becomes weak and languid, and tires file reader. 
However, to one or other of these two manners, a writer may lean 
according as his genius prompts him ; and under the general cha¬ 
racter of a concise, or of a more open and diffuse style, may pos^ 
sess much beauty in his composition. 

For illustrations of these general characters, I can only refer to 
the writers who are examples of them. It is not so much from 
detached piisiisages, such as I was wont formerly to quote for in- 
stabc^^as from the current of an author’s style, that we are to 
cdlkNit the idea of a formed manner of writino. The two most 
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retnarkable examples that I know of concisenfsa carried as far as 
propriety will allow, perhaps in some cases farther, are Tacitus 
the historian, and the president Montesquieu in ^X*Esprit des 
Loix/ Aristotle too holds an eminent rank among didactic 
writers for his brevity. Perhaps no writer in the world was ever 
so frugal of his words as Aristotle; but this frugality of expression 
frequently darkens his meaning. Of a beautiful and magnificent 
diffusenesB, Cicero is, beyond doubt, the most illustrious instance 
that can be given. Addison also, and Sir William Temple, come 
in some degree under this class. 

Tn judging when it is proper to lean to the concise, and when 
to the diffuse manner, we must be directed by the nature of. the 
composition. Discourses that are to be spoken require a more 
copious style than books that are to be read. When the whole 
meaning must be catched from the mouth of the speaker, with¬ 
out the advantage which books afford of pausing at pleasure, and 
reviewing what appears obscure, great conciseness is always to be 
avoided. We should never presume too much on the quickness 
of our hearer’s understanding; but our style ought to be such, 
that the bulk of men can go along with us easily, and without 
tiffort. A flowing copious style, therefore, is required in all public 
speakers; guarding, at the same time, against such a degree of 
diflusionas fenders them languid and tiresome; which will always 
prove the. case, when they iflculcate too much, and present the 
same thought under too many different views. 

In written compositions, a certain degree of conciseness pos¬ 
sesses great advantages. It is more lively; keeps up attention; 
makes a brisker and stronger impression; and gratifies the mind 
by supplying more exercise to a reader’s own thought. A senti¬ 
ment, which, expressed diffusely, will barely be admitted to be 
just, expressed concisely, will be admired as spirited. Description, 
when we want to have it vivid and animated, should be in a concise 
strain. This is different from the common opinion; most persons 
being ready to suppose, that upon description a writer may dwell 
move safely than upon other things, and that, by a full and ex¬ 
tended style, it is rendered more rich and expressive. I apprehend, 
on the contrary, that a diffuse manner generally weakens it. Any 
redundant words or circumstances encumber the fancy, and make 
the object we present to it, appear confused and indistinct. Accord- 
ingly, the most masterly describers, Homer, Tacitus, Milton, are 
almost always concise in their descriptions. They shew us more 
of an object at one glance, than a feeble diffuse writer can shew, 
by turning it round and round in a variety of lights. Th#strength 
and vivacity*of description, whether in prose or poetey» depend 
much more upon the h^py choice of one ot two striking ciremoa- 
stances, than upon the multiplicafion of them. 

’ F ' 
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, Addxfcswes to U^e jpasssiaiis, likewise, ought to he in th^i concise, 
jather tliiui the 4*i^dse OTawner. In these, it is dangerom to be 
disuse, because it is very difficult to support proper warmth for 
iiay length of time. When we become prolix, we are always in 
hazard of cooling the reader. The heart too, and the fancy, run 
fast; and if once we can put them in motion, they supply many 
particulars to greater advantage than an author can display them. 
The case is different, when we address ourselves to the understand¬ 
ing : as in all niaiters of reasoning, explication, and instruction, 
'fbere T would prefer a more free and diffuse manner. When you 
are to strike the fancy, or to move the heart, be concise; when 
you are to inform the understanding, which moves more slowly, 
and requires the assistance of a guide, it is better to be full. His¬ 
torical narration may be beautiful, either in a concise or a diffuse 
msnner, according to the writer’s genius. Livy and Herodotus are 
diffuse; Thucydides and Sallust are succinct; yet all of them are 
agreeable. 

1 observe that a diffuse style generally abounds in long periods; 
and a ( oncise w riter, it is certain, wdll often employ short sentences. 
U is not. however, to be inferred from this, that long or short sen- 
leuces are fuiiy cbaractevistical of the one or the other manner. 
It is very possible for one to compose always in short sentences, 
and to be withal extremely diffuse, if a small measure of sentiment 
be spread through many of *these sentences. Seneca is a remark¬ 
able example. By the shortness and quaintness of his sentences, 
he may appear at tii st view very concise; yet he is far from being 
ho. Me transfigures the same thought into many different forms, 
lie makes it pass for a new one, only by giving it a new turn. So, 
ulst>, most of the French writers compose in short sentences ; 
liKiugh their style, in general, is not concise; commonly less .so 
tiAaia the bulk of lilnglish writers, whose sentences are much longer. 
A French autiior breaks down into two or three sentences, that 
portion of tliought which an English author crowds into one. The 
direct-effect of short sentences, is to render the style brisk and 
lively, but not always concise. By the quick successive impulses 
which they make on the mind, they keep it awake; and give to 
(M>mposition more of a spirited character. Long periods, like Lord 
Clarendon’s, at’e grave and stately ; but, like all grave things, they 
are in hazard'of becoming dulL An intermixture of both long and 
short ones is requisite, when we would, support solemnity, together 
with vinacaty; leaning, more to the one or the other, at’cording as 
jMsopriely requines tbat the solemn or the sprightly should be pre- 
donrinatit in our -composition. Eut of long and short sentences, I 
had (ificaaioJi* fortoeriy, to treat, under the head of tl>e CJonstruction 
©f^Pisfriiod'S* ■. 

Nervous and the F^de are genmlly lield to be charactera 
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of st^le,-of the same import with the concise ai\<if ihe diffuse. They 
do indeed very often coincide. Diffuse writers* have, for the most 
part, some degree of feeWeness; and nervous writers will genersilly 
{>e inciihed to a concise expression. This, however, does hot always 
hold; arid there are instances of writers, who, in the midst of a 
full and ample style, have maintained a great degree of strength. 
Livy is an example; and in the English language. Dr. Barrow. 
Barrow*s style has many faults. It is une^ai, incorrect, and 
redundant, hut withal, for force and expressivlhess, uncommonly 
distinguished. On every .subject, he multiplies w^ords with an 
overflowing copiousness ; but it is always a tonent of strong ideas 
and significant expresrions which he pours forth. Indeed, the 
foundations of a nervous or a weak style are laid in an author’s 
manner of thinking. If he conceives an object strongl)^ he will 
express it with energy : but if he has only an iudi.stinct view of his 
subject; if his ideas be loose and wavering ; if his genius be such, 
or, at the time of his writing, so carelessly exerted, that he lias no 
firm hold of the conception which he would communicate to us, the 
marks of all this will clearly appear in his style. Several unmenu- 
irig words and loose epithets will be found ; his expressions will be 
vac:ue and general; his arrangement indistinct and feeble ; we shall 
conceive somew’hat of his meaning, but our conception will be faint. 
Whereas a nervous writer, whether Ife employs an extended or a 
concise style, gives us always a strong impression of his meaning : 
liis mind is full of his subject, and his words are all expressive ; 
every phrase and every figure which he uses, tends to render the 
picture, which he would set before us, more lively and complete. 

f observed, under the head of diffuse and concise style, that an 
author might lean either to the one or to the other, and yet be 
beautiful. This is not the case with respect to the nervous and 
the feeble. Every author, in every composition, ought to study 
to express himself with some strength, and in proportion as he 
approaches to the feeble, he becomes a bad writer. In all kinds 
of w’riting, however, the same degree of strength is not demanded. 
But the more grave and weighty any composition is, the more 
should a character of strength predominate in the style. Hence in 
history, philosophy, and solemn discourses, it is expected most. 
One of the most complete models of a nervous style, is Demosthe¬ 
nes iti his orations. . 

As every good quality in style has an extreme, when pursued 
to which it becomes faulty, this holds of the nervous style as well 
as others. Too great a study of strengUv to the neglect of the 
Other qualities of style, is found to betray writers into a harsh 
manner. Harshness arises from unusual words, from forced^iiiver- 
sions in the construction of a sentence, and too much neglect of 
smbotlfiiess and ease. This is reckoned the fault of some Ol our 
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earlif^t classics th« Bngli'sli language; such as Sir AYalter 
Kaleighv Sir Fxancia: Bacon, Hooker, Chillingwprf;h, Milton in bis 
l^rose works, Hairingtojn, Gudworth, and other writers of considem- 
ble note in the days of Queen Elizabeth, James I. antjl Charles 1. 
Tiiese writers had nerves and strength in a high degn^, .jand are fo 
this day eminent for that quality in style. But the language in 
their hands was exceedingly different from what it is now, and was 
indeed entirely formed upon the idiom and construction of the Latin 
in the arrangeraent^f sentences. Hooker, for instance, begins the 
preface to his celebrated work of Ecclesiastical Polity, with the 
following sentence : ‘Though for no other cause, yet for this, that 
posterity may know we have not loosely, through silence, permit¬ 
ted things to pass away as in dream, there shall be, for men’s infor¬ 
mation, extant this much concerning the present state of the church 
of God established amongst us, and their careful endeavours which 
would have upheld the same.’ Such a sentence now sounds harsh 
in our ears. Yet some advantages certainly attended this sort of 
style; and whether we have gained, or lost, upon the whole, by 
departing from it, may bear a question. By the freedom of 
arrangement, which it permitted, it rendered the language suscep¬ 
tible of more strength, of more variety of collocation, and more 
harmony of period. But however this be, such a style is now 
obsolete; and no modern writer could adopt it without the censure 
of harshness and affectation. *^The present form which the language 
has assumed, has, in some measure, sacrificed the study of strength 
to that of perspicuity and ease. Our arrangement of words has 
become less forcible, perhaps, but more plain and natural: and this 
is now understood to be the genius of our language. 

The restoration of King Charles II. seems to be the era of the 
formation of our present style. Lord Clarendon was one of the 
first who laid aside those frequent inversions which prevailed 
among writers of the former age. After him, Sir William Temple 
polished the language still more. But the author, who, by the 
number and reputation of his works, formed it more than any one, 
into its present state, is Dryden. Dryden began to write at the 
Restoration, and continued long an author both in poetry and prose. 
He had made the language his study ;’**' and, though he wrote 
hastily, and often incorrectly, and his style is not free from faults, 
yet thei^|.is a richness in his diction, a copiousness, ease, and 

• Dr. JohtwQR, la his life of Drydea, f^ives the follawlnar character of hif prose style : 

* fitis prefaces have not the thrinaUly of a settled style, iti which the first half of the 
seuteuee betrays the other. The clauses are Sever balanced, aor the period# taodeHed j 
every «eenis to drop by cbaitce, though it faUs mto Us proper place, N«rtihiii|r i8. 

cold Ofthe whole is airy, ammated, and yii^oroa# ■, what is Ut%, la gay; what 
ll^epdid. easy, nothing is feeble -, though nU seems eyeless, 

i# harSh; fhbufirh, since his earli^ works, iaore than a centiifJr bai 

''^s*ed,'t1weif b'Oveiioihttig.y'iH'tfUcoulh or'Ohiolete.' 
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m tits exp»«ssic>ni which ^ not been surpitssed b}" aiiiy 
who haiNs ^6ome al^er him; Since his time, considerable attention 
has been ,|taid to purity and elegance of style; but it is elegance 
rather tbah strength, that forms the distinguishing quality of most 
of the goed English writers. Some of them compose in a more' 
manly and nervous manner than others; but, whether it be from 
the genius of our language, or from whatever other cause, it appears 
to me, that we are far from the strength of several of the Greek 
and Roman authors. ^ 

Hitherto we have considered style under those characters that 
respect its expressiveness of an author’s meaning. Let its now 
proceed to consider it in another view, with respect to the degree 
of ornament employed to beautify it. Here, the style of different 
authors seems to rise, in the following gradation : a Pry, a Plain, a 
Neat, an Elegant, a Flowery manner. Of each of these in their 
order. 

First, Pry manner. This excludes all ornatnent of every kind. 
Content with being understood, it has not the least aim to please, 
either the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable only in pure didactic 
writing; and even there, to make us bear it, great weight and 
solidity of mattiiT is requisite; and entire perspicuity of lunguage. 
Aristotle is the complete example of a dry style. Never, perhaps^ 
was there any author who adhered sg*rigidI\^ to the strictness of 
a didactic manner throughout all hlis writings, and conveyed so 
much instruction, without the*1east approach to ornament. With 
the most profound genius and extensive views, he writes like a 
pure intelligence, who addresses himself solely to the under.stand- 
ing, without making any use of the channel of llie imagination. 
But this is a manner which deserves not to ht' inritiited. For, 
although the goodness of the matter may compensate the dryness or 
harshness of the style, yet is that dryness a considerable defect; 
as if fatigues attention, vmd conveys our sentiments, with dis¬ 
advantage, to the reader or heata.'r. 

A Plain style rises one degree above a dry one. A writer of this 
character employs very little ornament of any kind, and rests 
almost entirely tijx)n his sense. But, if he is at no pains toengage* 
us b^ the employment of figures, musical arrangement, or any 
other art of writing, be studies, however, to avoid disgusting \m like 
a dry and a harsh w'riter. Besides perspicuity, he pursues pro¬ 
priety, purity, and precision, in his language; w’hich form one 
degree, and no inconsiderable one, of beauty. Liveliness too, and 
force,'may be^ consistent with; a very plain style ; and therefore, 
such an author, if his sentiments be good, may be abun^jaatly 
agreeable. The difference between a dry and plain writer, isftlmt 
the fqjpsBer is incapable of orpament, and seentiis not td"ltnow what 
it is; the latter seeks not after it. He gives us his meaning jip 
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good language, distinct and pure ; any farther ornaJiteiit he, giirea 
hitnself no trouble about; either, because he thinks it unnecessary 
to his subject ; or because his genius does not lead him to delight 
in it; or, because it leads him to despise it.* - 

This last was the case with Dean Swift, who may be placed at 
the head of those that have employed the plain style. Fe.vr writers 
have discovered more capacity. He treats every subject which he 
handles, whether serious or ludicrous, in a masterly manner. He 
knew, almost beyond any man, the purity, the extent, the precision 
of the English language; and therefore, to such as wish to attain 
a pure and correct style, he is one of the most useful models. But 
we must not look for much ornament and grace in hie language. 
His haughty and morose genius made him despise any embellish¬ 
ment of this kind as beneath his dignity. He delivers his senti¬ 
ments in a plain, downright, positive manner, like one who is sure 
he is in tlie right; and is very indifferent whether you be pleased 
or not. His sentences are commonly negligently arranged; dis¬ 
tinctly enough as to the sense ; but without any regard tolferaooth- 
ness of sound ; often without much regard to compactisess or 
elegance. If a metaphor, or any other figure, chanced to nuKler 
his satire more poignant, he would, perhaps, vouclisafe to adopt 
it, when it came in his way ; but if it tended only to erabellish and 
illustrate, he \vould rather throw it aside. Hence, iiv his serious 
pieces, his style often hordefl upon the dry Srid unpleasing; in Iiis 
humorous ones, the plainness^of his^ianner sets off his wit to the 
highest advantage. There is no froth nor affectation in it; it seems 
native and unstudied; and w'hile he hardly appears to smile him¬ 
self, he makes his reader laugh heartily. To a writ er of such a 
genius as Dean Swift, the plain style was most admirably fitted. 
Among our philosopbical writers, Mr. Locke comes under this 
class; perspicuous and pure, but almost without any ornament 
whatever. In works which admit or require ever so much orna¬ 
ment, there are parts where the plain manner ought to ]>redomi- 
nate. But we must remember, that when this is the character 
which a writer affects throughout his whole com[)Osition, great 
weight of matter, and great fbree of sentiment, are required, in 
order to keep up the reader’s attention, and prevent him from be¬ 
coming tired of the author. ' 

What is called a Neat Style comes next in order; and here we ace 
got into the region of ornament; but th^t ornament not of the high¬ 
est or most sparkling kind. A writer of this character shews, that 

• O 0 this bead, of the g««eral characters of style, particukrly tbe plala and tU i 
the characters of those English aatljors who are classed wider thew, in 
this followi«ig Lecture, several id^jas^bave been taken from 

tise part of whinh was shewn to me many years ago, hy the learned and 

aWfior.-l^^ Adam &nith ; and which, it is hoped, will be given by him to 

’public. 
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does jRat beauty of langaage. It is aii olijeot of bis 

atteatioii. But liis attention is shewn in the chotce of v ords, arid iu 
a gracefai collocation of them ; rather than in any high etlorts of 
imagination, or eloquence. His sentences are always clean, and free 
from the incumbrance of superfluous words ; of a moderate length i 
rather inclining to brevity, than a swelling structure; closing witii 
propriety v without any tails, or adjections dragging after the projier 
close. His cadence is varied; but not of the studied musical kind. 
His flgures, if he uses any, are short and correct ; rather than 
bold and glowing. Such a style as this may be attained by a 
writer who has no great powers of fancy or genius; by industry 
merely, and careful attention to the rules of writing, and it is a 
style always agreeable. It irnprints a character of moderate ele¬ 
vation on our composition, and carries a decent degree of ornauient, 
which is not unsuitable to any subject whatever. A familiar letter, 
ora law paper, on the driest subject, may be written with neatness ; 
and a sermon or a philosophical treatise, in a neat style, will Ic 
read witili pleasure. 

An Elegant Style is a character expressing a higher degree of 
ornament than a neat one ; and, indeed, is the term usually applied 
to style, when possessing all the virtues of ornament, without any of 
its excesses or defects. From wEai has been formerly delivered, it 
will easily be understood, that complete elegance implies great per¬ 
spicuity and propriety^ puriwy in the choice of words, and care and 
dexterity in their harmonies and happy arrangement. It implies* 
farther, the grace and beauty of imagination spread over style, as far 
as the subject admits it; and all tlie illustration which figurative lan¬ 
guage adds, w hen properly employed. In a word, an elegant w riter 
is one who pleases the fancy and the ear, while he informs the un¬ 
derstanding ; and who gives us his ideas clothed with all the beauty 
of expression, but not overcharged with any of its misplaced 
finery. Intliis class, therefore, we jilace only the first-rate writers in 
the language; such as Addison, Dryden, Pope, Temple, Boliugbroke, 
Atterbury, and a fewr more : writers who differ widely from one 
another in many of the attributes of style, but wltom w'e now class 
together under the denomination of elegant, as, in the scale of or- 
tiameiit, possessing nearly the same place. 

When the ornamentll applied to a style, are too rich and gaudy 
in proportion to the subject; when they return upon us too fast, 
and strike us either with a dazzling lustre, or a false brilliancy, this 
forms what is called a Florid Style; a terrn commonly used to signify 
the excess of ornament. In a young composer this is very pardon¬ 
able. Perhaps it is even a promising symptbm in young people, 
that their style should incline to the florid and luxuriant: ‘ 0blo se 
efierht in adolesceiite Imcunditas,^ says Quinctilian, *;jpaultu|kt inde 
decoquent anni, rouHem ratio limabit, aliquid velut usu ipso dele* 
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retur; Rti snodo xinde eicidi possit quid et Cxsculpi.—Audeat h«ee 
SBtas plura» et iavepiat et inveatis gaudeat; siiili Ucet ilia noa satis 
interim siooa et aevera. Facile remedium ast ubertatns: si^riUa ntillo 
labore iriacuntut.’* But, although the florid style ma/he allowed 
to youth, in their first essays, it must not receive the same mdul- 
gence from writers of maturer years. It is to be expected, that judg¬ 
ment, as it ripens, should chasten imagination, and reject, as j uvenile, 
all such ornaments as are redundant, unsuitable to the subject, or 
not conducive to illustrate it. Nothing can be more contempt¬ 
ible than that tinsel splendour of language, which some writers 
perpetually affect. It were well, if this could be ascribed to the 
reah overflowing of a rich imagination. We should then have some¬ 
thing to amuse us, at least, if we found little to instruct us. But 
the worst is, that with those frothy writers, it is a luxmiancy of 
words, not of fancy. We see a laboured attempt to rise to a splen¬ 
dour of composition, of which they have formed to themselves some 
loose idea; but having no strength of genius for attaining it, they 
endeavour to supply the defect by poetical words, by coTd excla¬ 
mations, by common-place figures, and every thing that has the 
appearance of pomp and magnificence. It has escaped these wn 
ters, that sobriety in ornament is one great secret for rendering it 
pleasing; and that, without a foundation of good sense and solid 
thought, the most florid style is but a childish imposition on the 
public. I'he public, however, are but’too apt to be so imposed on; 
at least the mob of readers, who are very ready to be caught, at first, 
with whatever is dazzling and gaudy. 

I cannot help thinking, that it reflects more honour on the reli¬ 
gious turn, and good dispositions of the present age, than on the 
public taste, that Mr. Harvey's Meditations have had so great a cur¬ 
rency. The paous and benevolent heart, which is always displayed 
in thenai;, Rhd the lively fancy, which, on some occasions, appears, 
justly merited applause; but the perpetual glitter of expression, the 
swoln imagery, and strained description, which abound in them, 
are ornaments of a false kind. I would, therefore, advise students 
of oratory to imitate Mr. Harvey's piety rather than his style; 
and, in all compositions of a serious kind, to turn their attention, 
as Mr. Pope says, ‘from sounds to things, Jkpm fancy to the heart.* 
Admonitions of this kind I have already h* occasion to give, and 
may hereafter repeat them; as I conceive nothing more incumbent 
on me in this course of Lectuaes, than to take every opportunity of 

• *lnyottil||y I wirii to see tuxariancy of fiiBcy appear. Mach of be dimi- 

niahed byywj^; much will be corrected by ripening judgment; aomeof it, by tJie mere 
pract.icbji|i|F4^QeDpoBiti<Hi, will be worn away. Let there be only suffidLeiit matter, at 
firat, that cudbear some pruning tmd lopping off. At this tiine of life, let gentua be 
bold aBd^Venfl'Ve, and pride itsielf iu ihi efforta, though theae should not, aa yet, be 
«<9ri''cpl^f^uxurLancy can eaaily tw enrtidbut for tmrrenueis there it no remedy.'’ 
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caationiog myi»aders agaiast tke affected aad ii'ivoious use of or¬ 
nament;, and, instead of tbat sUgfe,t and sujferdckl taste in writ¬ 
ing, whtcih I api^ebend to be at present too fasbionable, to intro- 
duce^fa* far as my endeavours can avail, a taste for more solid 
thought, and more manly simplicity in style. 


LF^CTUllE XIX. 

GENEUAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE -SIMPLE, AFFECTED, VEHEMENT. 

—DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING A PROPER Sl'YLE. 

Having entered, in tlie last Lecture, on the consideration of the 
general characters of style, 1 treated of the concise and diffuse, the 
nervous and feeble manner. I considered style, also, with relation 
to the different degrees of ornament employed to beautify it; in 
which view, the manner of different authors rises according to the 
following gradation : Dry, Plain, Neat, Elegant, Flowery. 

I am next to treat of style under another character, one of great 
importance in writing, and which requires to be accurately exa¬ 
mined ; that of Simplicity, or a natural style, as distinguished 
from Affectation. Simplicity, applied to writing, is a term very fre¬ 
quently us<»d ; but like many other catical terms, often used loosely 
and without precision. Tfcas has been owing chiefly to the dif¬ 
ferent meanings given to the word simplicity, which, therefore, it 
will be necessary here to distinguish; and to shew in what sense 
it is a proper attribute of style. We may remark four diflerent ac¬ 
ceptations in which it is taken. 

The first is. Simplicity in Composition, as opposed to too great a 
variety of parts. Horace’s precept refers to this : 

DeSaique sit quod vis simplex duntaxat et unum.* 

This is the simplicity of plan in a tragedy, as distinguished from 
double plots, and crowded incidents; the simplicity Of the Iliad, or 
jEneid, in opposition to the digressions of Lucan, and the scat¬ 
tered tales of Ariosto; the simplicity of Grecian architecture, in 
opposition to the irregular variety of the Gothic. In this sense, 
simplicity is the same |?ith unity. 

The second sense is, Simplicity of Thought, as opposed to refine¬ 
ment. Simple thoughts are what arise naturally : what the occa¬ 
sion or the subject suggests unsought; and what, when once sug¬ 
gested,, are easily apprehended by all. Refinement in writing, ex¬ 
presses a less natural and obvious traitt of thought, and which it re¬ 
quired a peculiar turh of genius to pursue; w'ithin certain;^un4s 

* ' Th«u learn the ■waud’ring humour to coufrol 
And kerjione equal ,tenor through the wlwl«."“l*aAnt;i8. 
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very beautiful; but when carried too far, a|»|^raachiing to intricariy, 
and hurting us by^‘ the appearance of being ‘ recheroh4/ w fai’» 
sought. Thus, we wouJd naturally say* that Mr.Parn^i&a p(>et 
of far greater simplicity, in his turn of thought, than Mr. Coiriey; 
Cicero’s thoughts on moral subjects are natural; Seneca’s too re¬ 
fined and laboured. In these two senses of simplicity, when it is 
opposed, either to variety of parts, or to refinement of thought, it 
has no proper relation to style. 

There is a third sense of simplicity, in which it has respect to 
style; and stands opposed to .too much ornament, or pomp of lan¬ 
guage; as when we say Mr. Locke is a simple, Mr. Harvey a florid 
wrilifer; and it is in this sense, that the ‘ JiiMpleXt the ‘ tenue^ or 
*.mhtife getms dicendi/ is understood by Cicero and Quinctilian. 
The simple style, in this sense, coincides with the plain or the neat 
style, which I before mentioned; and, therefore, requires no farther 
illustration. 

But there is a fourth sense of simplicity, also respecting style; 
but not respecting the degree of ornament employed, so much as the 
easy and natural manner. in which our language expresses our 
thoughts. This is quite different from the former sense of the 
word just now mentioned, in which simplicity was equivalent to 
plainness ; w hereas, in this sense, it is compatible with the highest 
ornament. Homer, for instance, possesses this simplicity in the 
greatest perfection; and yet no writer hat; more ornament and 
beauty. This simplicity, which is what we are now to conKhU r, 
stands opposed, not to ornament, but to affectation of ornamci t, 
or appearance of labour about our style; and it is a distingnhh- 
ing excellency in writing. 

A writer of simplicity expresses himself in siich a manner, t l a t 
everyone thinks he could have written in the same way; Hor.ue 
describes it. 


—... ut sibi quivis 

Sperct idem, sudel uiiiltam, frustraque laborct 
Aaeas idem.* 


There are no marks of art in his expression; it seems the very hn- 
guage of nature; you see in the style, not the writeV and his 
labour, but the man in his own natural character. He may be 
rich in his expression ; he may be full of figures, and of fam-.y; 
but these flow from him without effort; and he appears tovwtite in 
this manner, not because he dias studied it, but because it is the 
manner of expression most natural to him, A certviin degree of 




• ‘ From vreii-kuown tales sncb fictions would I raii!;e, 

As all niig^ht hope to imitate with ease; 

Yet, while they strive the same success to gain, 

.^onld find their labours and their hbjies in v«iii,?-,,FRAi«cis. 
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negligence, also, is not inconsistent with this chamcter of style, 
and even.not ungraceful in it; for too minute an attention to words 
is foreign to it: * Hab^t ille,' says Cicero, (OHt. No. 77.) ‘molle 
quiddam^ et quod indicet non ingratam negligentiam hominis, de 
re magis qu^i de verbc laborantis-’* This is the great advantage 
of simplicity of style, that, like simplicity of manners, it shews us 
a man’s sentiments and turn of mind laid open without disguise. 
More studied and artificial manners of writing, however beautiful, 
have always this disadvantage, that they exhibit an author in form, 
like a man at court, where the splendour of dress, and the ceremo¬ 
nial of behaviour, conceal those peculiarities which distinguish one 
man from another. But reading an author of simplicity, i^^like 
conversing with a person of distinction at home, and wdth ease, 
where we find natural maimers, and a marked character. 

The highest degree of this simplicity is expressed by a French 
terra, to which we have none that fully answers in our language, 

* naivete.’ It is not easy to give a precise idea of the import of 
this word. It always expresses a discovery of character. I believe 
tlie best account of it is given by a French critic, M. Mariuoutei, 
who explains it thus ; That sort of amiable ingenuity, or undis¬ 
guised openness, which seems to give us some degree of superiority 
over the person who shews it; a certain infantine simplicity, which 
we love lit our hearts, but wdiicli displays some features of the 
character that we tJlink wt; could have art enough to liide; and 
whicli, therefore,: always leads us to smile at the person who dis- 
Cdvers this character. La Fontaine, in his Fai)le.s, is given as the 
great example of sach ‘ naivete.’ 'fhis, however, is to be under¬ 
stood, as descriptive of a particular species only of simplicity. 

With respect to simplicity, in general, we may remark, that the 
ancient original writers are always the most eminent for it. This 
happens from a plain reason, that they wrote from the dictates of 
natural genius, and were not formed upon the labours and writings 
of others, which is always in hazard of producing aflectalion. 
Hence among the Greek writers, we have more models of a beauti- 
ful simplicity than among the Roman, Homer, Hesiod, Anacreon, 
Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xenophon, are all distinguished for it. 
Among the Romans, also, we have some writers of this character, 
particularly Terence,“Lucretius, Phmdrus, and Julius Cmsar. The 
following passage of Terence’s Aiidria, is a beautiful instance of 
simplicity of mamier in description : 

Fiinus iiUeriiti 

Prooodit ^ wcquirnur;. ad sepuldiram venuuiis^ 

in iwiposita esr ^ flelun Intcrea hmc sovor^ 


* lAd ha ve a cn'rlahi ixnd oasts isihaH diaraHt#tse a ncg-li- 

g’HUce, not in an .ipp'Mn? to he more solieito^ about tbo tbought 

than the 
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Qu^ oixUad fiatnmam acctmif imprcd'entUi* 

Sati« cum. 'itericulo. Ibi tuni exaninmtu» PamphituX) 

Bene diaX^mulatuni ataorc'U), t>t celatnm Indicate 
Occurrit prirceps, mulierem ab ig'oe rettittliit, 

Mea Glycerium, inquit, qttid »gis f Cur te I* perditaio * f 
Turn ilJa, ut consuetum facile aeiOT'em cerncres, ■ . 

Rejecitae in eum, fleini quam familiariter.*:-—Act. i. sc. i. 

All the words here are remarkably hap|>y and elegant; and.convey 
a most lively picture of the scene described : while, at the same 
time, the style appears wholly artless and unlaboured. Let us, 
next, consider some English writers who come under this class. 

Simplicity is the great beauty of Archbishop Tillotson’s manner. 
Tillotson has long been admired as an eloquent writer, and a model 
for preaching. But his eloquence, if we can callit such, has been, 
often misunderstood. For, if we include, in the idea of eloquence, 
vehemence and strength, picturesque description, glowing figures, 
or correct arrangement of sentences, in all these parts of oratory 
the Archbishop is exceedingly deficient. His style is always pure, 
indeed, and perspicuous, but careless and remiss, too often feeble 
and languid ; little beauty in the construction of his sentence.s, 
which are frequently suffered to drag unharmoniously; seldom 
any attempt tow'ards strength or sublimity. But, notwithstanding 
these defects, such a constant vein of good sense and piety runs 
through his works, such an earnest and serious manner, and so 
much useful instruction conveyed in a style so pure, natural, and 
unaffected, as will justly recommend him to high regard, as long 
as the English language remains; not, indeed, as a model of the 
highest eloquence, but as a simple and amiable writer, whose man¬ 
ner is strongly expressive of great goodness and worth. I observed 
before that simplicity of manner may be consistent with some 
degree of negligence in style; and it is only the beauty of that 
simplicity which makes the negligence of such writers seem, grace¬ 
ful. But, as appears in the Archbishop, negligence may some¬ 
times be carried so far as to impair the beauty of simplicity, and 
make it border on a flat and languid manner. 

Sir William Temple is another remarkable writer in the style of 

* ‘ Meanwhile the fuaecal proceeds; we follow ; 

Come to the sepulchre: the body’s placed 
Upon the pile; lamented ; whereupon 
Tills sistei' I was «peaki»,i»«f, all wild, 

Ran to the flames with peril of her life. / I 

'fhere I there! the frighted Pamphitus betray* 

His well-dissensbled and ioag'.bidden love ; 

Runs up and takes her round the waist, and crien, 

Oh! my Olycerium! what is.it you do? 

Why, why endeavour to destroy yourself ? , jf 

. Then she, ia such a manner, that you thence 
■ Mtgrht easily pertieive their long, long love, 

ThteW herself back into las arms, and Wept, 

Oh ’ how fitiniiiarliy!’ CobiifAX 
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simplicity. In point of ornament and correctness, he rises a degree 
above Tillotson ; though, for correctness, he is*npt in the highest 
rank. All is easy and flowing in him; he is exceedingly harmoni-^ 
ous; smoothness, and what maybe called amenity, are the dis¬ 
tinguishing characters of his manner; relaxing sometimes, as such 
a manner will naturally do, into a prolk and remiss style. Xo 
WTiter whatever has stamped upon his style a more lively impres¬ 
sion of his own character. In reading his works, w’e seem engaged 
in conversation with him; we become thoroughly acquainted with 
him, not merely as an author, but as a man ; and contradfe a friend¬ 
ship for him. He may be classed as standing in the middle, be¬ 
tween a negligent simplicity, and the highest degree of ornament 
which this character of style admits. 

Of the latter of these, the highest, most correct, and ornament¬ 
ed degree of the simple manner, Mr. Addison is, beyond doubt, in 
the English language, the most perfect example: and, therefore, 
t hough hot without some faults, he is, on the whole, the safest model 
for imitation, and the freest from considerable defects, w'hich the 
language affords. Perspicuous and pure he is in the highest 
degree; his precision, indeed, not very great; yet nearly as great 
as the subjects which he treats of require : the construction of his 
sentences ea.sy, agreeable, and commonly very musical; carrying 
a character bf smoothness, more than of strength. In figurative Ian- 
guage, he is rich: pafticulaMy in similes and metaphors; which 
are so employed as to render his style splendid without being 
gaudy. There is not the least affectation in his manner: we see 
no marks of labour; nothing forced or constrained; but great 
elegance joined with great ease and simplicity. He is, in particu¬ 
lar, distinguished by a character of modesty, and of politeness, 
which appears in all his writings. No author has a more popular 
and insinuating manner; and the great regard which he every 
where shews for virtue and religion, recommends him highly. If 
he fails in any thing, it is in want of strength and precision, which 
renders his manner, though perfectly suited to such essays as be 
writes in the Spectator, not altogether a proper model for any of 
the higher and more elaborate kinds of composition. 'Though the 
public have ever done much justice to his merit, yet the nature of 
his merit has not always been seen in its true light; for, though 
his poetry be elegant, he certainly bears a higher rank among the 
pr^se writers, than he is entitled to among the poets; and, in prose, 
his humour is of a much higher and more original strain, than his 
philosophy. The character of Sir Roger de Coverly discovers more 
genius than the critique on Milton. 

Such authors as those, whose characters I have been %iving, 
one is never tired of reading. There is nothing in their manner 
that strains or fatigues our thoughts; we are pleased, without 
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beint^ dazzled by thgir lostre. So powerful is the oharm of simi 
plioilyin an atithoRof real gemiis, that it utdnes for mkny defects* 
and reconciles us to many a careless expression. Hence in all the 
most excellent authors* both in prose and verse, the simple and na¬ 
tural manner maybe always remarked^ although other beauties 
being predominant, this forms not thgir peculiar and distinguish- 
ingcharacter. Thus Milton is simple in the midst of ail his gran¬ 
deur; and Bemosthenes in the midst of all his vehemence. To 
grave and solemn writings, simplicity of manner adds the more 
venerable air. Accordingly, this has often been remarked as the 
prevailing character throughout all the sacred Scriptures; and in¬ 
deed no other character of style was so much suited to the dignity 
of inspiration. 

Of authors* who, notwithstanding many excellences, have ren- 
dered their style much less beautiful by want of simplicity* I can- ^ 
not give a more remarkable example than Lord Shaftesbury. ThiaJ 
is an author on whom I have made observations several times be¬ 
fore* and shall now take leave of him with giving his general cha¬ 
racter under this head. Considerable merit, doubtless* be has. 
His works might be read with profit for the moral philosophy 
wbich they contain, had he not filled them with so many oblique 
and invidious insinuations against the Christian religion, thrown 
out, too, with so much spleen and satire, as do no honour to his 
memory, either as an author or a man. His language has many 
beauties. It is firm, and supported in an uncommon degree; it is 
l icli and musical. No English author, as I formerly shewed, has 
attended so much to the regular construction of his sentences, 
both with respect to propriety, and with respect to cadence. All 
this gives so much elegance and pomp to his language, that there 
is no wonder it should have been highly admired by some. It is 
greatly bnrt, however, by perpetual stiffness and affectation. 
This is its capital fault. His lordship can express nothing with 
simplicity. He seems to have considered it as vulgar* an4 beneath 
the dignity of a man of quality* to speak like other meb*, Hence 
he is ever in buskins; and dressed out with magnificent elegance. 
In every sentence we see the marks of labour and art; iiothing of 
that ease, wdiich expresses a sentiment coming natural and warm 
from the heart. Of figures and ornament of every kind, he is efSr 
ceedingly fond; sometimes happy in them; but hie fondneskfoi'thnm 
is too visible; and, having once laid hold of some metaphor or Elu¬ 
sion that pleased hinn he knows not bow to part with Jt. l^hal 
•is most wonderful, he was a professed admirer of simpMoit^ ; is 
always, extolling it in the ancients, and censtintig the motleys for 
the wint of k; though he departs from it himself ks far 
bire modern whatever. Lord Shaftesbury possessed delkjtmy smd 
i^liement of taste, to a degree that we may ’Odll exceasif e 
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lickly; but he had little warmth of [lassion^ fevy strong or vigq- 
rowja feelibgs: and the coldness of his charaqj;ef led hioi to that 
4 irtificial and stately manner which appears in his writings, lie 
was fonder of nothing than of wit and raillery; but he is far from 
being happy in it. He attempts it often, but always awkwardly ; 
he is stilf even in his pleasantry ; and laughs in form, like an au-' 
thor, and not like a man.* 

From the account which I have given of Lord Shaftesbuiy^s man¬ 
ner/it may easily be imagined, tliat be would mislead many w ho 
blindly admired him. Nothing is more dangerous to the tribe of 
imitators, than an author, who, with many imposing beauties, has 

some very considerable blemishes. This is fully exeraplified 
in Mr, Hlackwall of Aberdeen, the author of the life of Homer, 

Letters on Mythology, and the Court of Augustus : a writer 
of. considerable learning, and of ingenuity also; but infected with 
||u extravagant love of an artificial style, and of that parade of 
TOUguage which distinguishes the Shaftsburean manner. 

Having now said so much to recommend simplicity, or the easy 
and natural manner of writing, and having pointed out the de¬ 
fects of an opposite manner ; in order to prevent mistakes on this 
subject, it is necessary for me to observe, that it is very posslbhi 
for an author to write simply, and yet not beautifully. One may be 
free from affectation, and not have merit. The beautiful simplicity 
supposes an author to possess real genius; to write with solidity, 
purity, and liveliness of imagination. In this case, the simplicity 
or unaffectedness of his manner, is the crowning ornament; it 
heightens every other beauty; it is the dress of nature, without 
which all beauties are imperfect. But if mere unaffectedness were 
sufficient to constitute the beauty of style, weak, trifling, and 
dull writers might often lay claim to this beauty. And accordingly, 
we frequently meet with pretended critics, who extol the dullest 
writers on account of what they call the ‘ chaste simplicity of their 
mannerwhich, in truth, is no other than the absence of eveiy or¬ 
nament, through the mere want of genius and imagination. We 
must distinguish, therefore, between that simplicity which accom¬ 
panies true geni\is, and which is perfectly compatible with every 
proper ornament of style, and that which is no other than a care¬ 
less and slovenly manner. Indeed, the distinction is easily made 
from fe]^ effect produced. The one never fails to interest the 
reader; the other is insipid and tiresome. 

it may perhaps be not nnworthy of bcinsf nreirtioned, timi the first e«iition &f his 
Inquiry into Virtue was published, surreptitioasly 1 lielieve, in a separate fom, in 
the yesr 1699; and is sometimes to be met with; by compariuiq: which with the cor¬ 
rected editiorr of the same treatise, as it now stands among' his works, we ?«e one of 
‘ the nibat curimis and useful examples that I knotr, of what is called limes labor } the 
art of.,poM<ddng breaking: long sentences, and working wp nn imperfeid: 

4eaufhfAbtt>‘a bijgbly-.finlshcd performance. 
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' I oiife other ttianner or cfiRjifacter of style dif- 

f#ekt from 4iiy that 1 have yet spoken ofi WMch may 

by the name of the Vehement. Thif always Implies 
strength ; ind is not hy iiiy meRhS, inconsistent with simplicity ; 
bnt,"iri its predoniinaht character, is distinguishable frpn^ either 
the Strong or the siniple raanner.‘ It has a peculiar ardour; it is 
a glowing style; the language of a man,^ whose imagination and 
passions are heated, and strongly affected % wha^ hewHtes j, who 
is'therefore negligent of lesser graces, but pOurs himself forth 
with the rapidity and fulness of a torrent. It belongs to the higher 
kinds of oratory ; and, indeed, is rather expected from a man who 
iS'speaking/than from one who is writing in his closet. The pra- 
tiohs of Demosthenes furnish the full and perfect example pf 
species of style. 

Among English writers, the one who has most of this character,, 
though mixed, indeed, with several defects, is Lord Bohngbro!^^| 
Bdlingbroke was formed by nature to be a factious leader; the de- 
niagogue of a popular assembly. Accordingly, the style that runs 
through nil his political writings, is that of one declaiming with 
heal, rather than writing with deliberation. He abounds in rheto¬ 
rical figures; and pours himself forth with great impetuosity. He 
is cPpious to a fanlt; places the same thought before us in many dif¬ 
ferent views; but generally vrith life and ardour. He is bold, ra¬ 
ther than correct; a torrent that flows strong, but often muddy. 
His sentences are varied as to length and shortness; inclining, 
however, most to long periods, sometimes including parentheses, 
and frequently crowding and heaping a multitude of things upon 
oftW another, as naturally happens in the warmth of speaking. In 
the choice of his words, there is great felicity and precision. In 
exact construction of sentences, he is much inferior to Lord Shaftes- 
bn^ ; but greatly superior to him in life and ease. Upon the whole, 
hia'inerit; as a writer, would have been very considerable, if his 
nitor bad equalled his style. But whilst we find many things to 
commend in the latter, in the former, as I before remarked, we can 
hirdly find any thing to commend. In his reasonings, for the most 
part, he is flimsy and false; his poetical writings, factious ; in 
what he calls his philosophical ones, irreligious and sophistical in 
the highest degree. «« 

T toil insist no longer on the diflPerent ma-npers of isrriters, or 
tnie general characters pf style. Some other, beside those which I 
have mentioned, might be poin^^ out ; but I am sensible, that it 
ig sepamifepttch general considerations, of the style 

of authors from theit peculiar turn of 8ehtiment,r^biCbi^^^^ 
business at ptfesent tO'htiticiSe, Conceited writers, for iqstpnpe, 
discover their spirit sd'm iti their conaposiribn, that it imjoints 
, Cbaraeter of pri?'tbess';'''thou'gb‘'"l confess- it is dif- 
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6cult to say whether this can be classed among the attributes"”of 
style, or rather is to be ascribed entirely to the^thonght. In what^ 
ever class we rank it, all appearances of it ought to be avoided with 
care, as a most disgusting blemish in writing. Under the general 
headsy which I have considered, I have taken an opportunity of 
giving the character of many of the eminent classics in the English 
language. 

From what I have said on this subject, it may be inferred^ that 
to determine among all these different manners of writing, what is 
precisely the best, is neither easy nor necessary. Style is a field 
that admits of great latitude. Its qualities in different authors may 
be very different; and yet in them all beautiful. Room must be 
left here for genius; for that particular determination which every 
one receives from nature to one manner of expression more than 
another. Some general qualities, indeed, there are of such impor¬ 
tance, as should always, in every kind of competition, be kept in 
view; and some defects w^e should always study to avoid. An 
ostentatious, a feeble, a harsh, or an obscure style, forinstancev 
are always faults; and perspicuity, strength, neatness, and sim¬ 
plicity, are beauties to be always aimed at. But as to the mixture 
of all, or the degree of predominancy of any one of these good 
qualities, for forming our peculiar distinguishing manner, no pre¬ 
cise rules cfsii be given; nor will I venture to point out any one 
model as absolutely perfect. * 

It will be more to the purpose, that I conclude these disserta¬ 
tions upon style, with a few directions concerning the proper me¬ 
thod of attaining a good style, in general; leaving the particular 
character of that style to be either formed by the subject on which 
we write, or prompted by the bent of genius. 

The first direction which I give for this purpose, is, to study 
clear ideas on the subject concerning which we are to write or 
speak. This is a direction which may at first appear to have small 
relation to style. Its relation to it, however, is extremely close. 
The foundation of all good style, is good sense accompanied with 
a lively imagination. The style and thoughts of a writer are so 
intimately , connected, that, as 1 have several times hinted, it is 
frequently hard to distinguish them. Whenever the impressions 
of things upon our minds are faint and indistinct, or p^-rplexed and 
confused, our style in treating of such things will infallibly be ss 
too. Whereas, what we conceive clearly and feel strongly, we shafe 
naturally express with clearness and with strength. This, th^n, 
we may be assured, is a capital rule as to style,, to think closely 
on the subject, we have attadned a fall and disl^ct view of 1^0 
matter which* we are to clothe in words, till we beo<^9 warxn 
interested in it; then, and not till then, shall we lhaiS 
begin to flow. Generally speaking, the best and most prOfwe* 

Q 



Ui<H& which a clear view' jcf the sahject suggeflit* 
3arlthc#t much labpur, m* inquiry, after them,, 'f'hia la ^^mctiliau’s 
Uh» v«L U*. i. * Pleiumqim ^optima yecha i^ 
ren^ et eernuutur sup luminei,. At acf qumrimu^ iSa# iauquam 
lateai^^seque eub^ucant. Ita nimquam putamus yer% esse circa 
iAiJe quo dicemfuhi e^; sed ex aliis lock petimus, et inrentis vim 
affca’imas/*. . .■.■■:.■■•' 

In the second place, in order to form a good f^yle„ie frequent 
practice of composing is indispensably necessary. Many roles 
concerning style I have delivered; but no rules will answer the 
end without exercise and habit. At the same time, it is not every 
»ort of composing that will improve style. This is so far from 
being the case, that by frequent careless and hasty composition, 
we shall acquire certainly a very bad style; we shall have more 
trouble afterward in unlearning faults, and correcting negligences, 
than if we had not been accustomed to composition at all. In the 
beginning', therefore, we ought to write slowly and with much r».jre. 
JLet the facility and speed of writing be the fruit of longer practice. 
•Moram et solicitudinem,* says Quinctiliau, with the greatest rea¬ 
son, 1. X. c. 3. ‘ initiis impero* Nam primum hoc constituendum 
ac obtinendum est, ut quam opiime scribamus : celeritatem dabit 
consuetude. Faulatim res facilius se ostendent, verba reaponde- 
bunt, compositio prosequetiir. Cuncta denique ut in famiiiri bene 
institute in officio erunt. Sumraa htac est rei; cito scribendo non 
fit ut bene scribatur; bene scribendo, fit ut cito/f 

We must observe, however, that there may be an extreme, in too 
great and anxious care about words. We must not retard the 
cour^.of thought, nor cool the heat of imagination, by pausing too 
long on every word wc employ. . There is, on certain occasions, a 
glow (^composition which should be kept up, if we hope to express 
cmrselyes happily, though at the expense of allowing some inadver¬ 
tencies to pass. A more seveare examination of these must be left 
to be the work of correction. For, if the practice of composition 
be useful, the laborious work of correcting is no less so; is indeed 
absolutely necessary to our reaping any benefit from the habit of 
composition. What we have written should be laid by for wome 

* *Tb6 most proper words for the most part adhere to the thoug^hts which are to be 
ex^dltleidd by th^, and may be dbeovered as by their own li^t. Bhl we hont after 
ittwu>:^iwiHhe^:Wbre hidden, and oidy to be foandln a comer. Hence; iasteiid hf «(mi. 
Veivtiiftdifi wwds to lie near the snlUciQt, weuojiB.uu.efit of them to 
and endeavour to g|i,ve force to the expressions we have found out.’ 

•f •* I mi^oih that such aBarebf^lnaihg the practice of composition, write slowly, and 
ahKlitmdidShttra^^ Their gkat object at first should be, tobrKte ast well as 

«h^ ■tO'ivrtte apoe#ly..' ii§^;o#s?i* 

Ijuteif i^|j mom, ; words wjiH he at band j oompoflitioa fUI low; ipery thiflii* 

Jt« in the arrappfimmt of a well-ordered faouiy, will presml Itself io tie proper place. 
The smes Of the u^m le this, hasty cempoidtion, viiW shall ^ 

pimipfaf-niP'weil^ ewwe.to widtevsiwedll^.^,-' j 
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Httl« time* tin the of <;om^ 08 itia» lie jf»Rs4^4^^ the |bii4neefl 

!'<# the eRi^e^mus^ we have used lie worn olf, ^d ibe eR|iie«sioie> 
theniReie<i^ he ibirgotteu;; and then reviewing our work witii: a eoni 
and critical eye, as if it were the performance of anotberi we shall 
discern many imperfections which at first escaped us. Then is 
the season for pruning redundancies; for examining the arraign¬ 
ment of sentences; for attending to the juncture and connecting 
particles; and bringing style into a regular* correct* and supported 
form. This * leibor* must he submitted to by all who would 
communicate thmr thoughts with proper advantage to others ; and 
some practice in it will soon sharpen their eye to the most neces¬ 
sary objects of attention, and render it a much more easy and 
{wacticahle work than might at first be imagined. 

In the third place* with respect to the assistance that is to he 
gained from the writings of others, it is obvious* that we ought to 
render ouraelves well acquainted witli the style of the best authors, 
is requisite* both in order to form a just taste in style* and to 
us with a fuH stock of words on every subject. In reading 
authors with a view to style, attentioa: should be given to the 
peculiarities of their different manners; and in this, and former 
Lectures, I have endeavoured to suggest several things that may 
be useful in this view. I know no exercise that will be found 
more usefulffor acquiring a proper style* than to translate some 
passage from an eminent English author into our own words. 
What I mean is, to take, for instance, some page of one of Mr. 
Addison’s Spectators, and read it carefully over two or three times, 
till we have got a firm hold of the thoughts contained in it; thep 
to lay aside the book; to attempt to write out the passage from 
memory, in the best way we can; and having done so, next to 
open tlie book, and compare what we have written, with the style 
of the author. Such an exercise will, by comparison, shew i#5 
where the defects of our style lie; will lead us to the proper atten¬ 
tions for rectifying them; and among the different ways in which 
the same tliought may be expressed, will make us perceive that 
which is the most beautiful. But, 

In the fourth place, 1 must caution, at the same time, against a 
servile imitation of any author whatever. This is always danger¬ 
ous. It hampers genius; it. is likely to produce a sriff mmiuer; 
and those who are given to close imitation, generally tmilate an 
author’s faults as well as his beauties, lio man will ever become 
a good writer or speaker, who has not some d^ree of confidence 
to follow his own genius. ought to ,bewai% ,in wfe 
edopring tmy aulhcw’s noted {dnrases, or nrsmscrihing passages 
him. Such ‘a habit will prove fatal to all genume 
lid&mtely bettor it is to have 

of moderate beauty, than to affect to shifto m borrowed ornameitto» 
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wliiclt Xt l&sst; betray t!ie titter pexetty of oaf g^ims* Ob 
these heads of composing, correcting, reading and i advise 

every student of oratory to consult what Quinctilian has delivered in 
the tenth book of his Institutions, where he will find a variety 
of excellent observations and directions that well deserve atten¬ 
tion, 'W r ' 

In the fifth place, it is an obvious, but material rdfe, w'ith re¬ 
spect to style, that we always study to wdaptit to the subject, and 
also to the capacity of our hearers, if we are td speak in public. 
Nothing merits the name of eloquent or beautiful, which is not 
suited to the occasion, and to the persons to whom it is addressed. 
It is to the last degree awkward and absurd, to attempt a poetical 
fiorid style, on occasions when it should be our business onif p 3 f 
argue and reason; or to speak with elaborate pomp of expression," 
before persons who comprehend nothing of it, and who can otidy* 
stare at our unseasonable magnificence. Tliese are defects not So 
much in point of style, as, what is much worse, in point of co^^n 
sense. When we begin to write or speak, w^e ought previqush^.'to 
fix ini our minds a clear conception of the end to aiihed at; 
to keep this steadily in our view, and to suit our style to it. If 
we do not sacrifice to this great object, every ill-timed ornament 
that may occur to our fancy, we are unpardonable; and though 
children and fools may admire, men of sense will laugh at us and 
our style. ' ^ 

In the last place, I cannot conclude the subject without this ad¬ 
monition, that, in any case, and on any occasion, attention to style 
must not engross us so much, as to detract from a higher degrc- e 
of attention to the thoughts; * Ciirarti verborum,’ says the great 
Roman ;acritlcf, * rerum volo esse solicitudinein.'^' A direction the 
more as the present taste of the age in writing seems 

to to style than to thought. It is much easier to dress 

up trivial and common sentiments with some beauty of expression, 
than to afford a fund of vigorous, ingenious, and useful thoughts. 
The latter requires true genius; the former may be attained by in¬ 
dustry, with the help of very superficial parts. Hence, we find so 
many writers frivolously rich in sty lei but wretchedly poor in sen¬ 
timent. The public ear is now so much accustomed to a correct 
and ornamented style, that no writer can, wdth safety, neglect the 
study of it. But he is a contemptible one, who does not look to 
something beyond it ; who does not lay the chief stress upon his 
matter, and employ such ornaments of style to recommend it, as 
are manly not fpppish: * Majore animo,' says the writer whom I have 
so oltmi q«o|ed, * aggredienda est eloquentia ; iqu® w 
vakt» unguesdpoUi^ et capijdum oomponere, exlsrimabit ed ou- 
raia snam pi^nem. Ornatime^vii'Uis et for^iet saiietus sit ; nee 

'* To ]F<ttnr exproMiiNi b« attentWo $ but about jovr manW lie 
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e^£inin£Uii^ leviial^m, et £t|i^co em^iititiim^^rem 
et viril^ 


LECTURE XX. 

CRITICAL EXA»flNATI®N OF THE STYLE OF MIL ADDISON, 

IN No. 411. OF THE SPECTATOR. 

I HAVE insisted fully on the subject of language and style, both 
because it is, in itself, of great importance, and because it is more 
capable of being ascertained by precise rule, than several other 
parts of. composition. A critical analysis of the style of some 
good author will tend farther to illustrate the subject; as it will sug¬ 
gest observations which 1 have not had occasion to make, and 
will shew, in the most practical light, the use of those which I have 
made 

Mr. Addison is the autlior whom I have chosen for this purpose. 
The Spectator, of which his papers are the chief ornament, is a 
book which is in the hands of every one, and which cannot be 
praised too higlily. The good sense, and good writing, the useful 
morality, anck the admirable vein of humour wliich abound in it, 
render it one of thos# staijdard books which have done the 
greatest honour to the English nation. I have formerly given the 
frcneral character of Mr. Addison’s stvle and manner, as natural 
and unaffected, easy and polite, and full of those graces wliich a 
flowery imagination diffuses over writing. At the same time, though 
cue of the most beautiful writers in the language, he is not the 
most correct; a circumstance which renders his compotsition the 
more proper to be the subject of our present criticism. The free 
and flowing manner of this amiable writer sometimes led him into 
inaccuracies, which the more studied circumspection and care of 
far inferior writers have taught them to avoid. Remarking his 
beauties, therefore, which I shall have frequent occasion to do as 
1 proceed, I must also point out his negligences and defects. 
Without a free impartial discussion of both the faults and beauties 
which occur in his composition, it is evident this piece of criticism 
would be of no service: and from the freedom which I use in cri- 
‘^‘cisingi Mr, Addison’s style, none can imagine, that 1 mean to 
'depreciate his writings, after having repeatedly declared the high 

A spifit ought to aoimate those who eloquence, iboy ought to 

conrtult tifee health anii foodiicss of the whole body, ratlt^ thaia Whd their attenfSoo to 
«uch trifiisg objects as paring the ttailsatid dreemiig the hatr. 

and chastie^^'itboirt tdbmhiate or tWlificiai « 0 lour&^ it shlais with the glow 

of htadthdisd ptroogth,’ 
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opinioawliich 1 ei|itertain of tiiem. The beauties of ihb 
are 6Q many^ aod^ho general character of his style is so dogant 
and esthsiable^ fhat the minute imperfections I shall have occaliOii to 
point out, are, but lihe those spots in the sun, wh 
covered by the assistance of art, but which batVe 'no Offect inbb- 
atructing its lustre. 11 is, indeed,, iny judgment, that Qoinc- 
tilian applies to Cicero, ‘ Ille se profecisse sciib cui Cicerb yutde 
placebit/ may, with justice, be applied to Mr. Addison; that to be 
highly pleased with his manner of writing, is ^tie criterion of one's 
having^cquired a good taste in English style. The paper On 
which we are now,to enter, is No. 411., the first of his celebrated 
Essays on the Pleasures of the Imagination, in the sixth volume of 
the Spectator, It begins thus: 

* Our sight is the most perfect, and most delightful of all Our 
senses,* 

This is an excellent introductory sentence. It is clear, precise, 
and simple. The author lays down, in a few plain words, the pro¬ 
position which he is going to illustrate throughout the rest of the 
paragraph. In this manner we should always set out. A first 
sentence should seldom be a long, and never an intricate one. 

He might have said, ' Our sight is the most perfect and the 

most delightful.’-But he has judged better, in omitting to repeat 

the article Vthe.’ For the repetition of it is proper'’chiefly when 
w*e intend to point out the objects of which we speak, as distin¬ 
guished from, or contrasted wdtb, each other; and when we want 
that the reader’s attention should rest on that distinction. For in¬ 
stance ; had Mr. Addison intended to say. That our sight is at 
once the most * delightful,’ and the most * useful,' of all our senses, 
the article might then have been repeated with propriety, as a clear 
and strong distinction w'ould have been conveyed. But as between 
‘ perfe#''?and * delightful,* there is less contrast, there was no occa¬ 
sion for such repetition. It would have had no other effect, 
but to add a word unnecessarily to the sentence. He proceeds : 

‘It fills the mind wdth the largest variety of ideOs, converses 
with its objects at the gireatest distance, and continues the longest 
in action, without being tired or satiated with its proper enjoy¬ 
ments/ 

This senterme deserves attention, as remarkably harmonious and 
well constructcid. It possesses, indeed, almost all tile properties 
of a perfect sentence. It is entirely perspicuous. It is loaded 
with no superfluous or unnecessary vrords. For ^ tired or satiated,’ 
towaifle the epd of the sentence, are not used for synonymous 
len*m» They convey ^istinOt ideas, and refer to different members 
lOf the perie^l, sense/ continues the longest ih acticaS With¬ 
out'b^ng‘ti!^,*ibat;,,>isjf^wi^ beiiiif Ihtig'iBd "with' ; 

and also, withoutiheirig - satiated with its proper tmjoymebts/ "That 
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qsiaiity ol a good sen^nce whic^^ uhity,!?^ here perfectly 

Ifeiier^^. it b * our siglrt’ of Which he epeak*. This is the object 
earned fcottgh the sentence, aad pres^dted tt) ns in erery mem> 
her of 4i by thosb vefbsi * conTer$eR» continues, to each of 
Which Its cleaily the wtninative. Those capital words are dis¬ 
posed P the most pfoper pieces; and that uniformity is main¬ 
tained in the cohstrueikm of the sentence, which suits the unity 
of the object. . 

Observe, too, the music of the period; consisting of tliree mem¬ 
bers, each of which, agreeably to a rule I formerly mentioned, grows, 
and rises above the other in sound, till the sentence is conducted, at 
last, to one of the most melodious closes which our language ad¬ 
mits; ^ without being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments,’ 

‘ Enjoyments’ is a word of length and dignity, exceedingly proper 
for a close which is designed to be a musical one. The harmony 
is the more happy, as this disposition of the members of the pe* 
riod, wdiich suits the sound so well, is no less just and proper 
with respect to the sense. It follows the order of nature. First, 
we have the variety of objects mentioned, which sight furnishes 
to the mind ; next, we have the action of sight on those objects; 
and lastly, we have the time and continuance of its action. No or¬ 
der could be more natural or happy. 

This seutence has still another beauty. It is figurative, without 
being too much so fijr the subject. A metaphor runs through it. 
The sense of sight is, in some degree, personified. We are told of 
its * conversing’ with its objects ; and of its not being ' tired’ or 
‘satiated’ with its ‘enjoyments;’ all of which expressions are plain 
allusions to the actions and feelings of men. This is that slight 
sort of personification, which, without any appearance of boldness, 
and without elevating the fancy much above its ordinary state, 
renders discourse picturesque, and leads us to conceive the author’s 
meaning more distinctly, by clothing abstract ideas, in some degree, 
with sensible colours. Mr. Addison abounds with this beauty of 
style beyond most authors ; and the sentence which we have been 
considering, is very expressive of his manner of'writing. There 
is no blemish in it whatever, unless that a strict critic might per¬ 
haps object, that the epithet ‘large,’ which he applies to ‘variety’ 
—‘ the largest varieties of ideas,’ is an epithet more commonly ap¬ 
plied to extent than to number. It is plain, that he here employed it 
to Rvoid the repetition of the word‘great,’ which occurs imme¬ 
diately afterward. ' 

“ The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, 
shap(^ and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except coloutsl but 
Rt, jl^e same time, it is ver^ much straiteiied and Confined te its 
„';tb t^^ distance of its particalRr 

,objects.’ 
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vfiiiE sent^noe i» by no imaiisi so Imppy^^ theilbfsncf. 
lilted, imtber clearnor elegant. * Extensim and shape':«ai^wilfii 
no propiiety, be oaSed * ideasthey are the pieparties^of 
Keither is it aoeiifate, even according to Mr. l^^ke’s phiiosoph^ 
Cwith which otur author seems here to have puzadcHi 
speak of any sense 'giving us a nation of ideas;* omseiiBesi^veos 
the ideas themselves., The meaning would have been much ntoi^ 
cl^, if the author had expressed himself thus: ' The sense of fei^ 
ing caor indeed, give us &e idea of extension, figure, and all 
other properties of matter which are perceived by the eye, except 
colours.* 

The latter part of the sentence is still more embarrassed. For 
what meaning can we make of the sense of feeling being 'confined 
in its operations, to the number, bulk, and distance of its particular 
objects?* Surely, every sense is confined, as much as the sense of 
feeling, to the number, bulk, and distance of its own objects. Sight 
and feeling are, in, this respect, perfectly on a level; neither of them 
can extend beyond its own objects, 'fhe turn of expression is so 
inaccurate here, that one would be apt to suspect two words to 
have been omitted in the printing, wliich were oiiginaliy in Mr. 
Addison*s manuscript; because the insertion of them would ren¬ 
der the sense much more intelligible and clear. These two words 
are,' with regard ' it is very much straitened and confined in its 
operations, with regard to the number^ bulk, and distance of its 
particular objects.* The meaning then would be, that feeling is 
more limited than sight in this respect; that it is confined to a 
narrower circle, to a smaller number of objects. 

The epithet 'particular,* applied to 'objects,* in the conclusion 
of the sentence, is redundant, and conveys no meaning whatever. 
Mr. Addison seems to have used it in place of ' peculiar,* as indeed 
he does often in other passages of his writings. But * particular’ 
and 'peculiar,’ though they are too often confounded, are words 
of different import from each other, . ‘ Particular’ stands opposed 
to ' general ;* * peculiar’ stands opposed to what is possessed in 
' common with others.’ ‘Particular’ expresses what in the logical 
style js called ‘ species;* ‘peculiar* what is called 'differentia.* ' Its 
peculiar objects* would have signified in this place, the objects of 
the smise of feeling, as distinguished from the objects of any other 
sense; and would have had more meaning than ' its particular 
osl^ectSff Though, in truth, neither the one nor tbe other epithet 
was requisite. It was sufficient to have said simply, ‘ its objects^.* 

* Our, sight seems designed to supply all these defects, and may 
be coinsidored as a more delicate and diffusive kind of touch} that 
spreads Itself over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends ^e 
Ingest figuresyf and hri^n^ into purxaach aosaenf : the most 
{uiitsof^;the;univecse.* ,, .. . 
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??ll09rfi authcir’s style rel-aEas apon us in all its beauty. 

M<:.ia ;senl^juee; distinct, graceful, well-ajranged, and bigbiy 
xi^B^iakai. .l ln of it, it is constructed with thfee mem*^ 

);;ieip)s» which aie isTm much in the same manner witii those of 
the iGincoad sentmice, on which i bestowed so much praise. The 
Gonstmci^on is :SO similar, that if it had followed immediately after 
it, we should have been sensible of a faulty monotony. But the 
iaterposatioii of another sentence between them prevents this effect* 

* It is this sense which furnislms the imagination with its idea»> 
so that by the jdeasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall 
use promiscuously) I here mean such as arise from visible objectiSj 
either when we have them actually in our view; or when we call up 
their ideas into our minds by painting, statues, descriptions, or 
any the like occasion.’ 

In place of,' It is this sense which furnishes’—the author might 
have said more shortly, * This sense furnishes.’ But the mode of 
expression which he has used, is here more proper. This sort of 
full and ample assertion, ^ it is this which,’ is fit to be used when a 
proposition of importance is laid down, to whicli we seek to call 
the reader’s attention. It is like pointing with the hand at the 
object of which we speak. The parenthesis in the middle of the 
sentence, ‘ which I shall use promiscuously,’ is not clear. He ought 
to have said, ^ terms which I shall use promiscuously ;’ as the verb 
‘ use’ relates not to the plcjasures of the imagination, but to tlie 
terms of fancy and imagination, which he was to employ as synonym- 
moiis. * Any the like occasion’—to call a painting or a statue * an 
occasion* is not a happy expression, nor is it very proper to speak 
of ‘calling up ideas by occasion.’ The common phrase, ‘ any such 
means,’ would have been more natural. 

‘We cannot indeed have a single image in the fancy, that did 
not make its first entrance through the sight; but we have the 
power of retaining, altering, and compounding those images which 
we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and vision 
that are most agreeable to the imagination; for, by this faculty, a 
roan in adungeon is capable of entertaining himself with scenes and 
landscapes more beautiful than any that can be found in the whole 
compass of nature.’ 

it may be of use to remark, that in one member of this sentence 
there is an inaccuracj^ in syntax. It is very proper to say. ‘ altering 
and compounding ttose images which we have once received into 
all, the varieties of picture and vision.’ But we can with no 
propriety say^ ‘retaining them into all the varieties ;* and iyet, 
according to the manner in which the words are ranged, thlifCon-- 
slaruction i§ unavoidable. For, ‘retaining;*;‘ altering,’ and ‘ hem* 
pouwding,’ are participles, ,^ch of which equally-refers 
goYernB, the subsequent noun, * those images ;% and that nounagmn 
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neodrsfistrily #oa&«oted with ttie follomng 
ins«tan(^ chews'* the itip^poiftanc« of carejhi%> attending to w 
inleft of grammar and syntax; when so purea af.M 
ihn ooaid, through inadyertence, be gnilty of smch an OEfor. f|i« 
«joii8tructiott might easily have been rectihed, by disjoining the 
l^articiplo * retaining’ from the other two participles in this way: 

* We have the power of retaining those images which we have once 
jmceived; and Of altering and compounding them into all the 
■varieties of picture and tisionor better perhaps thus: * We have 
the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those images 
which we have once received ; and of forming them into all the 
varieties of picture and vision/—^The latter part of the sentence is 
iCtear and elegant. 

‘ There are few words in tlie English language, which are employed 
in a more loose and uncircumscribed sense than those of the fancy 
and the imagination.’ 

‘There are few words—which are employed.^-—It had been bet¬ 
ter, if our author here had said more simply —* Few words in tlie 
English language are employed.’—Mr. Addison, whose style is of 
the free and full, rather than the nervous kind, deals, on all 
occasions, in this extended sort of phraseology. But it is proper 
only when some assertion of consequence is advanced, and which 
can bear an emphasis such as that in the first sentence of the for¬ 
mer paragraph. On other occasions, these bttle words, ‘ it is,' and 
‘ there are,' ought to be avoided as redundant and enfeebling.— 

* Those of the fancy and the imagination.’ The article ought to have 
been omitted here. As he does not mean the powers of ‘ the fancy 
and the imagination,’ bnt the words only, the aiticle certainly had 
no proper place; neither, indeed, was there any occasion for other 
two words, ‘ those of.’ Better, if the sentence had run thus : * Few 
words in the English language are employed in a more loose and 
unciitumscribed sensMe, than fancy and imagination.’ 

‘1 themfore thought it necessary to fix and determine the notion 
of these two words, as I intend to make use of them in the thread 
of my following speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly 
what is the subject which I proceed upon.’ 

Though ‘ fix' and ‘ determine’ may appear synonymous words, 
yet a difietence between them may be remarked, and they may be 
viewed, as applied here, with peculiar delicacy. The author had 
* smdi that the words of which he is speaking were ‘ loose’ and 
‘ uncircumscribed/ ‘ Fix’ relates to die first of these, ‘ determine’ 
to .the last. We * fix’ what is * loose;* that is, we confine the word 
' to its proper place, that tt may not fiuotuate^ our imagination, 
Wftd pwa from one idea‘determine’ what is 
H unciffiumisctibed/ that is, wa ascertein it| * termiiii* or limits, we 
^dr*w circle round k, that we may see its boandarim For wt 
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cMihot' cotiteivfe the theanihg of a wdrd, nor indeed of any other 
thing, dleatly, till Tve see its limits, and kn6w ho far it extends. 
Thesa tivo '[^btds, therefore, hate ^aee and beatity as they are 
here ajpplied ; though a writer more frugal of words than Mr. 
'Addisdn preferred the single word ‘aBcertain/ lahich 

contbys, arithniit any metaphor, the import of them both,. 

The * notion of these words* is somewhat of a harsh phrase, at 
least not so eommonly used, as the * meaning of these words.’—As 
I intend to make use of them in the thread of my speculations/ 
this is plainly flnlty. A sort of metaphor is improperly mixed 
with words in the literal sense. He might very well have said, as 
I intend to make use of them in ray following speculations.*—— 
This was plain language; but if he chose to borrow an allaision 
from * thread/ that allusion ought to have been supported; for 
there is no CUnsistency in ^making use of them in the thread of 
speculationsand, indeed, in expressing any thing so simple and 
familiar as this is, plain language is always to be preferred to meta¬ 
phorical.--‘The subject which I proceed upon,’ is an ungraceful 

close of a sentence; better, ‘the subject upon which I proceed,* 

' 1 must therefore desire him to remember, that by the pleasures 
of the imagination, I mean only such pleasures as arise originally 
from sight, and that 1 divide these pleasures into two kinds.* 

As thc"*last sentence began withr—* I therefore thought it neces 
sary to fix,’ it is carftless t» begin this sentence in a manner so very 
similar, ‘ I must therefore desire him to remember;’ especially as the 
small variation of using, * on this account/ or ‘for this reason,* in 

place of * therefore,* would have amended the style-When he 

says—* I mean only such pleasures*—^it may be remarked that the 
adverb * only* is not in its proper place. It is not intended here to 
qualify the verb ‘mean ;* but * such pleasures ;* and therefore should 
have been placed in as close connexion as possible with the word 
which it limits or qualifies. The style becomes more clear and 
neat, when the ivords are arranged thus: * by the pleasures of the 
imagination, I mean such pleasures only as arise from sight/ 

‘ My design being, first of all, to discourse of those primary 
pleasures of the imagination, which entirely proceed from such 
objects as are before our eyes; and, in the next place, to speak of 
those secondary pleasures of the imagination, which flow from 
the ideas of visible objects when the objects are not actually before 
the eye, but are culled up into our memories, or formed into agree- 
'able visions of things that are either absent Or fictitious. 

It is a great nde in laying down the division of a subject, to 
study neatness and brevity Us much as possible. The divisions 
are then mote distinctly apprehended, and more easily remem* 
bered. This sentcnCe is not perfectly happy in that rCspeet.^ It is 
somewhat tSggcd'by a tedious phtasOology. * My design being 



of all to discourse— 
a%|ire before our eyes — 

Sfei^eral words^ xoiglit' ha 
more &eat and compact. 

/The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their itill extent» 
are not so gross as those of sense, not so refined as those of the 
understanding.’ r 

This sentence is distinct and elegant. 

* The last are indeed more preferable, because they are founded 
on some new knowledge or improvement in the mind of man : yet 
it must be confessed, that those of the imagination are as great,; 
and as transporting as the other.’ 

5 Ip the beginning of this sentence, the phrase * more preferable,’ 
is such a plain inaccuracy, that one wonders how Mr. Addison 
shosuld have fallen into it; seeing * preferable,’ of itself, expresses 
the comparative degree, and is the same with more eligible or more 
excellent. 

I must observe farther, that the proposition contained in the last 
member of this sentence is neither clear nor neatly expressed—‘it 
must be confessed, that those of the imagination are as great and 
as transporting as the other.’—In the former sentence, he had com¬ 
pared three things together; the pleasures of the imagination, those 
of sense, and those of the understanding. In the beginning of 
this sentoce, he had called the pleasures the understanding, 
* the lastand he ends the sentence, with observing, that those of 
the imagination are as great and transporting ‘ as the other,’ Now, 
besides that ‘ the other’ makes not a proper contrast with ‘ the last;’ 
he leaves it ambiguous, w'hether, by ‘ the other,’ he meant the plea¬ 
sures of the understanding, or the. pleasures of sense ; for it may 
refer to either by the construction; though, undoubtedly, he in¬ 
tended that it should refer to the pleasures of the understanding 
oply. The proposition, reduced to perspicuous language, runs 
thus: ‘ Yet it must be confessed, that the pleasures of the ima¬ 
gination, when compared with those of the understanding, are no 
less great and transporting.’ 

■A beautiful prospect delights the soul, as much as a demonstra¬ 
tion ; and a description in Homer has charmed more readers than 
a chapter in Aristotle.’ 

This is a good illustration of wliat he had been asserting, and 
is expressed with that happy and elegant turn for which our 
author is very remarkable. 

‘ Besides, the pleasures of the imagination have this advantage, 
above those of the understanding, that tliey are more obvious, and 
more easy id be acquired/ ; 

^Thia an^iexcepttonable sentencei 

■ It iailjftt the iye, and the scene enters/* 


things that are either nblM^t or 
ve been spared bwe; ajul the styfe ii 
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is lively and picturesque. By tiie gaiety and brisk¬ 
ness which it gives the style, it shews the advantage of inleVMix- 
ing spell a short sentence as this amidst a ran’of longer ones. Which 
never fails to have a happy effect. I must remark, however, a 
small inaccuracy. A * scene’ cannot be said to ‘ enter ;* an ^ actor’ 
enters; hut a scene 'appears’ or * presents itself.’ 

' The colours paint themselves on the fancy, with very little at¬ 
tention of thought or application of inind in tibe beholder.’ 

This is still beautiful illustration; cfarried on witli that agreeable 
floweriness of fancy and style, which is so well suited to those 
pleasures of the imagination, of which the author is treating. 

* We are struck, we know not how, with the symmetry of any 
thing we see, and immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
without inquiring into the particular causes and occasions of it.* 

There is a falling off here from the elegance of the former sen¬ 
tences. We 'assent* to the truth of a proposition; but cannot 
so well be said to 'assent to the beauty of an object.’ ' Acknow- 
l^g^* would have expressed the sen^ with more propriety. I'lie 
;G|p)gieof the sentence too is heavy and ungraceful—' the particular 
citu§e^/%id Qg^asions of it’—both 'particular* and ‘ occasions’ are 
words qhiterSuperfluous; and the pronoun 'it’ is in some ineasure 
ambiguous, whether it refers to ' beauty* or to 'object.’ It would 
have been some amendment to the style to have run thus: ^ We 
immediately acknowledge J;he henuty of an object, without inquir- 
iuc into the cause of that beautv.’ 

' A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures 
that the vulgar are not capable of receiving.* 

* Polite’ is a term more commonly applied to manners or behavi¬ 
our, than to the mind or imagination. There is nothing farther to 
be observed on this sentence, unless the use of * that’ for a relative 
pronoun, instead of 'which;’ a usage which is too frequent with 
Mr. Addison. ' Which’ is a much more definite word than 'that,' 
being never employed in any other way than as a relative ; whereas 
' that* is a word of many senses; sometimes a demonstrative pro¬ 
noun, often a conjunction. In some cases we are indeed obliged 
to use ‘ that'for a relative, in order to avoid the ungracefnTrepeti- 
tion of ' which* in the same sentence. But when w'e are laid under 
no necessity of this kind, 'which’ is always the preferable word, 
and certainly was so in this sentence. ' Pleasures w'hich the vul- 
gtir are not capable of receiving,’ is much better than ‘ pleasures 
that the vulgar,’ &c. 

He can converse with a picture and find aa agreeable compa¬ 
nion in a statue. Hn meets With a secret refreshment in a descrip¬ 
tion ; and often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of ^elds 
and meadows, than another does in the possessioni. - It gives hab* in¬ 
deed, a kind of property in every thing he i^es; and makes th^ 




most rude unciiUtTEte4 {>Erts oC,^tufeiM^DWit^r 

so< tlkftt he ^eokt upo^ the worlidi es it w«t^ 4u e^etl^r, 4^ 

di^veiB in it a leul^itudeof chaims tbat cenceipd 

tJbe generality of mankind/ 

All this is very beautiful. The illustratioa is r |i^py j. #nd the 
style runs with the greatest ease and harmony. "We see no laboinv 
no stilTnees, or aifectatioiii bat an author writing from the nabve 
flow of a gay and pleasing imagination. This predominant characr 
ter of Mr, Addison’s manner, far more than compensates aU those^ 
litUe negligences which we are now remarking. Two of these oc¬ 
cur in this paragraph. The first in the sentence which begins with, 

* It gives him indeed a kind of propertyWTo this ‘it/ there is no 
proper antecedent in the whole paragraph. In order to gather the 
meaning, we must look back as far a« to the third sentence before 
the first of the paragraph, which begins with, ‘A man of a polite 
imagination/ This phrase ‘ polite iaiagination/ is the only antece¬ 
dent to which this * it’ can refer; ‘^and even that is . an improper an^ 
tecedent, as it stands in the genitive case, as tlie q^ualification only> 
of a man. 


The other instance of negligence, is towm’ds the end of the psi- 
ragraph —* So that he looks upon the world, as it ira^khother 
light/—By 'another’ light, Mr. Addison means, a light different 
fi'Om that in which other men view the world. But though this 
expression clearly conveyed this meaning t%himself when writing, 
it conveys it very indistinctly to others; and is an instance of that 
sort of inaccuracy, into which, in the warmth of composition, every 
writer of a lively imagination is apt to fall; and which can f)nly be 
remedied by a cool subsequent review'.—‘As it were*—is uponmost 
occasions no more than an ungraceful palliative, and here there 
was not the least occasion for it, as Ire was not about ;to say any 
thing which required a softening pf this kind. To say the truth* 
this last sentence, ‘ so that be looks upon the world,* and what 
fisllows, had better been wanting altogether. It is no more than 
an unnecessary recapitulation of what had gone before ; a feeble 
adjection to the lively picture be had given of the pleasures of th® 
imagination. The paragraph would have ended with more spirit at 
the words immediately preceding; ‘ the uncultavated parts of 
nature administer to his pleasures/ 

' There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be idle and in¬ 
nocent, or have a relish of any pleasures that are not. criminal; 
every diversion they take is at the expense of some one vktue or 
mtother, and their very first step pwt of bumness is into vice or fclly/ 


lifothing can be more eleganb or more flnely turned than 
It is nisat, clear, and musical. We jCould 
one word, or dismmnge one member, without spoiling it* 
iftmes ain to bn^lbtind more or mom 
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skoitM eFBd«i:¥Oitf, tlierefore^ 40 make! tliE sphere of hts 
ite«5€ot |4*aEOies'E«t^<le po^ble> thae retire into 
with EOil find in them siich a satisfaction as a wise man 

wonklsBeot blush to take.* 

Tbia also is a|p>od sentence, and gives occasion to no mateiial 
r^ark* '" 

* Of this nature are those of the imagination; which do not re- 
quire such a bent of thought as is neeessaiy to Our more seriotKB 
eittplOymenta; nor, at the same time, suffer the mind to sink into 
that indolence and remissness, which are apt to accompany out 
more sensual delights 5 but like a gentle axcrcise to the faculties, 
aw'akeU them from sloth and idleness, without putting them upon 
any labour or difficulty.* 

The beginning of this sentence is not correct, and affords an 
instance of a period too loosely connected with the preceding 
one. * Of this nature,’ says he, * are those of the imagination.* 
We might ask, of what nature? For it had not been the scope of 
the preceding sentence to describe the nature of any set of plea¬ 
sures. He had said, that it was every man’s duty to make the 
sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, in order that, 
within that sphere, he might find a safe retreat and a laudable 
satisfaction. The ti-ansition is loosely made, by beginning the 
next sentepce with saying, ' Of tliis nature are those of the imagi¬ 
nation.' It had beep^ better, if, k’eeping in view the governing 
object of the preceding sentence, he had said, ‘This advantage we 
gain,* or‘This satisfaction we enjoy, by means of the pleasures of 
imagination.’ The rest of the sentence is abundantly correct. 

* We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are mme 
conducive to health than those of the understanding, which are 
worked out by dint of thinking, and attended with too violent o 
labour of the brain.* 

On this sentence nothing occurs deserving of remark, except 
that ‘ worked out by dint of thinking;’ is a phrase which borders 
too much on vulgar and colloquial language, to be proper for being 
employed in a polished oonjposition. 

‘ Delightful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, have 
a kindly influence on the body, as well as the mind, and not only 
serve to clear and brighten the imagination, but are able to dis- 
perse grief and melancholy, and to set the animal spirit® in pleasing 
and agreeable motions. For this reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his 
Essay upon Health, has not thought it improper to prescribe' to 
his reader a poem, or a prospect, where he particularly dissuades 
him ffom knotty and subtile disquisitions, and advises him to 
pursue studies that ffll the mind with splendid and iilosjtritms 
as histories, fables, and contessplatki^ . 

In the ktter;4ff,tbeBe:^t^ member tireqieriod it 
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altogether out of its place; which gives- the whole aeateace a 
ihaish a«di disjointe^l cast# and serves to illustrate the rules I for- 
luerly gave concerning arrangeiuent. The wrong placed memher 
which I point at is this; * where he particularly dissuadls him 
from knotty and subtile disquisitions;* these words ^should*, un¬ 
doubtedly, have been placed not where they stand, but thus : ‘ Sir 
Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, where he particularly 
dissuades the reader from knotty and subtile speculations, has not 
thought it improper to prescribe to him,* &c. This arrangement 
reduces every thing into proper order. 

‘I have in this paper, by way of introduction, settled the notion 
of those pleasures of the imagination, which are the subject of my 
present undertaking, and endeavoured, by several considerations, 
to recommend to my readers the pursuit of those pleasures ; I shall, 
in my next paper, examine the several sources from whence these 
pleasures are derived.* 

These two concluding sentences afford examples of the proper 
collocation of circumstances in a period. I formerly shewed, that 
it is often a matter of difficulty to dispose of them in such a man- 
nei> as that they shall not embarrass the principal subject of the 
sentence. In the sentences before us several of these incidental 
circumstances necessarily come in—* By way of introduction—^by 
.several considerations—in this paper—in the next paper.' All 
which axe, with great propriety, uiaaage|l by our author. It will 
be found, upon trial, that there were' no other parts of the sen¬ 
tence, in which they could have been placed to equal advantage. 
Had he said# for instance, ‘ 1 have settled the notion (rather, the 
meaning)—of those pleasures of the imagination, which are the 
subject of my present undertaking, by way of introduction in thi.s 
paper, and endeavoured to recommend the pursuit of those jdea- 
sures to my readers by several considerations ;* we must be sensi¬ 
ble that the sentence, thus clogged with circumstances in the 
wrong place, would neither have been so neat nor so clear, as it is 
by tUe present construction. 


LECTURE XXL 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN No. 412. 

OF THE SPECFATOR. 

The observations which have occurred in reviewing that paper of 
Mj\. Addison’s, which was the subject of tlie last Lec^re, suffir 
ciently shew, that, in Uie writings of'an author of the most ha’^|^ 
genius and distinguished talents# inhccuracies imy sr^etiimes Bs 
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fouuid. Though such iiihccTirades, may he orerbaU^ by so many 
beeiities, as fender style highly pleasing an^ agreeable upon the 
whole^et it must be desirable to every writer to avoid, as far as he 
can, ihaccuracy of any kind. As the subject therefore is of impor¬ 
tance, I have thought it might be useful to carry on this criticism 
throughout two or three subsequent papers of the Spectator, .At 
the same time 1 must intimate that the lectures on these papers are 
solely intended for such as are applying themselves to the study 
of English style. I pretend not to give instruction to those who 
are already well acquainted with the powers of language. To them 
ihy remarks may prove unedifying; to some they may seem tedi¬ 
ous and minute; but to such as have not yet made all the pro¬ 
ficiency which they desire in elegance of style, strict attention to 
the composition and structure of sentences cannot fail to prove of 
considerable benefit: and though my remarks on Mr. Addison 
should, in any instance, be thought ill-founded, they will, at least, 
serve the purpose of leading them into the train of making proper 
remarks for themselves.* I proceed, therefore, to the examination 
of the subsequent paper, No. 412. 

‘ I shall first consider those pleasures of the imagination, which 
arise from the actual view and survey of outward objects: and 
these, I think, all proceed from the sight of what is great, uncom¬ 
mon, or beemtiful.* t 

This sentence gives ti^casfon for no material remark. It is sim¬ 
ple and distinct. The two words which he here uses, * view* and 
‘ survey,* are not altogether synonymous : as the former may be 
supposed to import mere inspection; the latter more deliberate 
examination. Yet they lie so near to one another in meaning, that 
in the present case, any one of them, perhaps, would have been 
sujEHcient. The epithet * actual/ is introduced, in order to mark 
more strongly the distinction between what our author calls the 
primary pleasures of imagination, which arise from immediate 
view, and the secondary, which arise from remembrance or descrip¬ 
tion. 

' There may, indeed, be something so terrible or offensive, that 
the horror or loathsomeness of an object may overbear the plea- 

'• If there be readers who think any fartlier apology requisite for my adventuring to 
criticise the sentences of so eminent an author as Mr. Addison, I must take notice, 
that 1 was naturally led to it by the circumstances of that part of the kingdom where 
these Lectures were read i where the ordinary spokaa language often ditfers much 
ti'oiii wltat is used by good English anthors. Hence it occurred to me, as a prc^psr 
tntthod of correcting any peeuliarities of dialect, to direct students of eloquence to 
aiiidyie and examine, with particular attention, the structure of Mr. Addison’s sen.. 
♦ences. rfliOse ps^en of the Spsctatdr, which are the subject of the fbUowin^ 
(.A^ctitres, accordingly given out in exercise to students, to be thus exaimiaed 
and^t^^yzed j and soveral of lh«; shserrigioiis whdeh follow, hath on the heaut&eanAd 
blentjahes of this author,,,wei#; suggestetl ,by th^- (Awervatiohs. given: to ms m oMhw. 
of the exercise ipi«scril»«d. 
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RWe which results fromit^; novelty* greattes, or beauty; but still 
there will be such ii' mixture of tlelight in the very disgust it gives 
us, as any of these three qualifications are most conspihuqiis and 
prevailing/ 

This sentence must be acknowledged tb an uhfondimte one. 
The sense is obscure and embatra^sedv atrd the expression loose atid 
irregular. The beginning of it is perplexed by the wrong position 
of the words * something’’ and ' object.’ The natural arrangement 
would have been, 'There may, indeed, be soihething in an object 
so terrible or offensive, that the horror or loathsomeness of it may 
overbear.’-^These two epithets 'horror’ or ‘loathsomeness,’ are 
awkwardly joined together. ' Loathsomeness’ is, indeed, a quality 
which may be ascribed to an object; but 'horror* is not ; it is a 
feeling excited in the mind. The language would have been much 
more correct, had our author said, 'There may, indeed, be some¬ 
thing in an object sO terrible or offensive, that the horror or disgust 
which it excites may overbear.’—The two first epithets, ' terrible’ 
or' offensive/ would then have expressed the qualities of an object; 
the latter, ‘ horror’ or' disgust,’ the corresponding sentiments which 
these qualities produce in us. ‘ Loathsomeness* was the most 
unhappy word he could have chosen ; for to he * loathsome/ is to 
be odious^ and seedas totally to exclude any ' mixture of delight,* 
which he afterward suppose may be found in the object. 

In the latter part of the sentence tliefe'lire several inaccuracies. 
When he says, '’there will be such a mixture of delight in the very 
disgust it giv^ us, as any of these three qualifications are most con- 
spiciibus^—the construction is defective, and seems hardly gramma- 
ticai. He meant assuredly to say, ‘ such a mixture of delight as is 
proportioned to the degree in which any of these three qualifica¬ 
tions are most coiLspicuo.us/ We know that there may be a mix¬ 
ture of pleasani and disagreeable feelings excited by the same ob* 
iecl; yet it appears inaccurete to say, that there is any 'delight in 
the very disgust.’ The pluiai verb ' are,’ is improperly joined to 
‘any of these three qualifications;’ for as ‘any’is here used distri- 
bntiveiyk and means' any one of these three qualifications,’ the corre- 
spOndiirg verb ought to have been singular. The order in which the 
two last words are placed, should have been reversed, and made to 
.stand‘prevailing- and conspicuous.’ They are ' conspicuous’be¬ 


cause they prevail 

* By 1 do not only tne^h the bulk bf any sihgid object, 

t)ut 'the< ^|g eness of a whole view, considered as one entire piece.’ 

Lecture, when treating of the Structure of Sen- 
ihis seiitenoc instai^rce of careless manner 
ihjj wyPp gverbs dfe Soihetimes interjected in th^miffst of apfijod. 

is here .placed, appears to.be a liaaitatidn of. th'dffol- 
djwing verb ‘ mean.’ The question might pait, Wli»t tnOre dbes 
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lie than only mean ? As the atithhr, undoubtedly, intended it to 
refer to the ‘ bulk of a single object,’ it wouldohave been placed 
with raSsre propriety, after these words ; ‘I do not mean the bulk 
of any single object only, but the largeness of a whole view\*—As 
the following phrase, ‘ considered as one entire piece,’ seems to be 
somewhat deficient, both in dignity and propriety, perhaps this 
adjection might have been altogether omitted, and the sentence 
have closed with fully as ranch advantage at the word *view.’ 

' Such are the prospects of an open champaign country, a vast 
uncultivated desert, of huge heaps of mountains, high rocks and 
precipices, or a wide expanse of waters, where we are not struck 
with the novelty or beauty of the sight, but ivith that rude kind of 
magnificence which appear.s in many of these stupendous works of 
nature.* 

This sentence, in the main, is beautiful. The objects presented 
a4'e all of them nolile, selected with judgment, arranged with pro¬ 
priety, and accompanied with proper epithet.s. We must, however, 
observe, that the sentence is too loosely, and not very grammati- 
felly, connected with the preceding one. He says,—' such are the 
|>'ri)spects —'such' signifies, of that nature or quality, which ne- 
cessiu'iiy presupposes some adjective, or word descriptive of a 
cjuality going before, to which it refers. But, in the foregoing 
seritence, the*re is no supb adjective, * He had spoken of ‘ great¬ 
ness’ in the abstract only; and, therefore, ^such* has no distinct 
antecedent to which we can refer it. The sentence would have 
b^ en introciuced with more grammatical propriety, by saying, ‘ to this 
class belong,’or, ‘ under this head are ranged the prospects,'&c. 
'Fhe ‘ of,' which is prefixed to * huge heaps of mountains,’ is mis¬ 
placed, and has, perhaps, been an error in the printing; as, either 
all the particulars here enumerated should have had this mark of 
the genitive, or it should have been prefixed to none but the first. 
When, in the close of the sentence, the author speaks of that ‘ rude 
magnificence which appears in many of these stupendous works of 
nature,* he had better have omitted the word ^ many,’ which seems 
to except some of them. Whereas, in his general proposition, he 
undoubtedly meant to include all the stupendous works he had 
enumerated; and there is no question that, in all of them, a rude 
magnificence appears. 

‘ Our imagination loves to be filled with an object, or to grasp at 
any thing that is too big for its capacity. We are fiung into a 
pleasing astonishment at such unbounded views; and feel a de¬ 
lightful stillness and amazement in the soul, at the apprehension 
of them,’ ’ 

T^ic^language here is elegant^ and several pf the expressions i^- 
marSably* happy. There is nothing which requires any antmad- 
verkiofi except the Close, ‘at the apprehension of them.’ Ifot 

"2 
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only is this a languid oul'eeblitig conclusion of a sentence, other* 
wise beautiful,liut * the apj;rehensibn of views’ is a phrase destitute 
of all propriety, and, indeed, scarcely intelligible. Had this ad- 
jection been entirely omitted, and the sentence been allowed to 
close with ‘stillness and amazement in the soul,’ it would have been 
a great improvement. Nothing is frequently more hurtful to the 
grace or vivacity of a period, than superfluous dragging words ut 
the conclusion. 

• The mind of man naturally hates every thing that looks like a 
restraint upon it, and is apt to fancy itself under a sort of confine¬ 
ment, when the sight is pent up in a narrow compass, and short¬ 
ened on every side by the neighbourhood of walls or mountains. 
On the contrary, a spacious horizon is an image of liberty, where 
the eye has room to range abroad, to expatiate at large on the im¬ 
mensity of its view's, and to lose itself amidst the variety of ob¬ 
jects that offer themselves to its obsei-vation. Such wide and 
undetermined prospects are as ydeasing to the fancy, as the specu¬ 
lations of eternity, or infinitude, are to the understanding.’ 

Our author’s style appears here, in all that native beauty which 
cannot be too much praised. The numbeis flow smoothly, and 
with a graceful harmony. The words which he has chosen carry 
a certain amplitude and fulness, well suited to the nature of the 
Subject; and the members of the periods rise in a gradation, ac¬ 
commodated to the rise of the thought.The eye first ‘ranges 
abroadthen ; expatiates at large on the immensity of its views;’ 
and, at last,* loses itself amidst the variety of objects that offer 
themselves to its observation.’ The ‘ fancy’ is elegantly contrasted 
with the ‘understanding,’ ‘ prospects’ with ‘ speculations,’ and ‘wide 
and undetermined prospects’ with ‘speculations of eternity and 
infinitude.’ 

‘But if there be a beauty or uncommomiess joined with this gran¬ 
deur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned with stars and me¬ 
teors, or a spacious landscape cut out into rivers, woods, rocks, and 
meadows, the pleasure still grows upon us, as it arises from more 
tbaj^r a single principle.’ 

The article prefixed to ‘ beauty,’ in the beginning of this sentence, 
might have been omitted, and the style have run, perhaps, to more 
advantage thus : * but if beauty, or uncommonness, be joined to 
this grnndieur.’—‘ A landscape cut out into rivers, woods,’ &c. seems 
unseasonably to imply an artificial formation, and would have been 
bi'tter expressed by,‘diversified with rivers, woods,’ &c. 

‘ Ev^ry thing that is new or uncommon raises a pleasure in the 
imagii^jon, because it fills the soul with an agreeable surprise, 
gratifies its curibsity, and gives it an idea of which it wa|;; not 
^fore posses^* We aie, indeed, so often conversant with one set 
of objhfcfSi arid tired out with so many repeat^ ahbwB of tlm s^ma 
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things, that whatever is new or uncommon cofitribiites a little lo 
vary human life, and to divert our minds for a while, with the 
strangeness of its appearance. It serves us for a kind of refresh¬ 
ment, and takes off from that satiety we are apt to complain of in our 
usual and ordinary entertainments.’ 

The style in these sentences flows in an easy and agreeable 
manner. A severe critic might point out some expressions that 
would bear being retrenched. But this would alter the genius and 
character of Mr. Addison’s style. We must always remember, 
that good composition admits of being carried ou nnder many dif¬ 
ferent forms. Style must not be reduced to one precise standard. 
One writer may be as agreeable, by a pleasing diffuseness, when the 
subject bears, and his genius prompts it, as another by a concise 
and forcible manner. It is lit, however, to observe, that in the be¬ 
ginning of those sentences wliich we have at present before us, the 
phrase,‘raises a pleasure in the imagination,* is unquestionably 
too fiat and feeble, and might easily he amended, by saying, 

‘ a (lords pleasure to the imagination;’ and towards the end there 
are two ‘ of’s’which grate harshly on the ear, in that phrase, ‘takes 
off from that satiety we are apt to complain of;* where the cor¬ 
rection is as easily made as in the other case, by ling ‘ di¬ 

mini she»>tliu| satiety of which we are apt to complain.’ Such in¬ 
stances shew the advariiage gf frequent reviews of wliat we huve 
written, in order to give proper correctness and polish to our 
language. 

‘ Jt is this w'hich bestows charms on a monster, and makes even 
the imperfections of nature please us. It i.s this that recom¬ 
mends variody, where tlie mind is every instant called off to some¬ 
thing new, and the attention not suffered to dwell too long, and 
waste itself, on any particular object. It is this likewise, that 
improves what is great or beautiful, and makes it afford the mind 
a double entertainment.’ 

Still the style proceeds with perspicuity, grace, and harmony. 
The full and ample assertion, with which each of these sentences 
is introduced, freqm^t, on many occasions, wnth our author; is 
here proper and seasbnable; as it was his intention to magnify, as 
much as possible, the effects of novelty and variety, and to draw 
our attention to them. His frequent use of * that,’ instead of 
which, is another peculiarity of his style; but on this occasion in 
particular, cannot he much commended, as,‘ it is this which,* 
seems, in every view, to be better than,‘it is this that,’three times 
repeated. I must likew^ise take notice, that the antecedent to ‘‘it 
is this,’ wheu critically considered, is not altogether proper. It 
rcferii; as we discover by the sense, to * whatever is new or unccuftt- 
ihon.* But as it is not good language to say, ‘whatever is new 
bestows chai ins on a monster,^ one cannot avoid thinking that our 
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a^TEBtage of being veiy long,^and complicated too in the subject, 
yet His one of tbe most chaste, comet, and forcibb of all Cicero’s 
Judicial orations, ani well deserves attention for its conduct. 

„ 'Avitus Cluentius, a Roman knight of splendid family and for¬ 
tunes, had acciiild his step-father Oppianicus of an attempl|vto 
poison him. He prevailed in the prosecution; Oppianicus was 
condemned and. banished. But as rumours arose of the judges 
having been corrupted by money in this cause, these gave occa¬ 
sion to much popular clamour, and had thrown a heavy odium on 
Cluentius. Sight years afterward Oppianicus died. An accusa¬ 
tion was brought against Cluentius of having poisoned him, to¬ 
gether with a charge also of having bribed the judges in the jfor- 
mer trial to condemn him. In this action Cicero defends him. 
The accusers were Sassia, the mother of Cluentius, and widow 
of Oppianicus, and young Oppianicus, the son. Q. Naso, the 
praetor, was judge, together with a considerable number of *Ju- 
dices Select!.’ 

The introduction of the oration is simple and proper, taken from 
HO common-place topic, but from the nature of the cause. It be¬ 
gins with taking notice, that the whole oration of the accuser was 
divided into two parts.’*^ These two parts were, the charge of 
having poisoned Oppianicus; on which the accuser, conscious of 
having no proof, did not lay the stress of his causebut rested 
it chiefly on the other charge* of formerly, corrupting the judges, 
which "was capital in certain cases by the Roman law. Cicero pur¬ 
poses to follow him in this method, and to apply himself chiefly 
to the vindication of his client from the latter charge. He makes 
several proper observations on the danger of judges suffenng tlmm- 
selves to be swayed by a popular cry, which often is raised by fac¬ 
tion, and directed against the innocent. He acknowledges that 
piuerttius had suffered much and long by reproach, on account 
of what had passed at the former trial; btit begs only a patient 
and attentive hearing, and assures the judges, that he will state 
every ^hing relating to that matter so fairly and so clearly, as shall 
give them entire satisfaction* A great appearance of candour reigns 
throughout this introduction. 

The crimes with which Cluentius was charged, were heluous. 
A mother accusing her son, and accusing him of such actions, as 
having flmt bribed judges to condemn her husband, and bav¬ 
in® raftmrward poisoned him* were circumstances that natumlly 
mieed strong prejudices against Cicero’s client. T)tie first S^P> 

• jitAiaadverti, Jadiccs, omiieat aeeuiatorfS cnationem in duw diUffiMni esse iMuiiet *, 
ralb^ niti et Biaf;[aop«re eodfidnreVidebftturyinvMiA. jMa invstnrntiittdleu 
J^nnkni, tantu^in^o ci»ua«tadin!i cansi, tlttiid^ et diffideninr 
rftiwdai crliatnum;^^ d« re leg^ egt Ittte i|ueiifln d<&titnta. Ifsqtwia^ 
hone eaBd«m disti^b'^on«iB' unvidiW et^ ui binnw 

nihil me sec eabierfogere volulMe ivtieen'de, hec obecuraH dicendn.* 
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which th« Stric^esfi tjbhgfss point Qul, 

it may be safely ptonounced, that the two paragraphs which weh^??e 
now considered in this ps^r, Ihn one oon^^iwiing gisiatn^s apd tli© 
other concerning novelty, are ei;tremely worthy of Mr. Addinnn* 
and exhibit a. style, whioh they who can enccneeCully i^nitate, ntay 
esteem themselves happy. 

* But there is nothing that mahes ite way more directly to the 

soul than beauty, which immediately diffuses a secret satisfac¬ 
tion and complacency through the imagination, and gives ahnish- 
ing to any thing that is great or uncoinmnni veiy hrst dis¬ 
covery of it strikes the mind with an and spreads a 

cheerfulness and delight through all its facnltii^/ 

Some degree of verbosity may be here discovered, as phrases 
a|fe repeated which seem little more than the echo of one another; 
such as‘diffusing satisfaction and complacency through the ima¬ 
gination—striking the mind with inward joy—spreading cheerful¬ 
ness and delight through all its faculties.' At the same time, 1 
readily admit that this full and flowing style, even thongfl it carry 
some redundancy, is not unsuitable to the gaeity of |^e subj*'on 
which the author is entering, and is more al|0|ivabh^ hete 1 ?ap it 
would have befsp on some other occasions. 

‘ There is noff perhaps, any real beauty or d^fprndty mvj; KJ}- ope 
piece of matter than another; because we might h\*ve ’ n so made, 
that whatever now appears loathsome tdus, shewu itr 

self agreeable; but we find by fexperleho^, a 

modifications of matter which the mimf; wflhodt ally proyious 
consideration, pronounces at fimt fifrht or 

In this sentence there is nothi% i^markahle, in ai^y vi#fs, to 
draw our attention. We may observe only that the WPf)^ ‘ 
towards the beginning, is not in its proper place, and that the pr^ 
position ‘ in’ is wanting before * another.' The phrase ought to h^vc 
stood thus—‘ Beauty or deformity in one piece of matter, 
than in another^* 

* Thus we see that every different species of sen.sihle creatures 
has its different notions of beaut 3 % and that each of them is mos t 
affected with the beautieB of its own kind. This is no whepe more 
remarkable than in birds of dNe same shape and proportion* when 
we often see the male determmed in his courtship by the single 
grain or tincture of a feather, and never discovering apy ehm'm? 
but m the colour of it# species.’ 

Neither is there here any particulinr elegaiicfi or felicity ^ lau* 
guage.—‘Different sense of beguty’ would haye ?more proper 

expression to have been applied to irrational creatures, flmn A?it 
stands/different notionisof 4dMity.' In the £slu^,e of the|e<j^d^cmT’ 
teiice, when the author says * colour (ff it# specie^/ he j» guilty 
considerable inaccuracy in changing the 
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in the 6«me ftenience that the * xnaie was determined in his eonrt'^ 
•hip.* 

^TPhere is a second kind of beanty, that we find in the several 
products of art and nature, which does not work in the imagina¬ 
tion with that warmth and violence, as the beauty that appears in 
our proper species, but is apt, however, to raise in us a secret 
delight, and a kind of fondness for the places or objects in which 
we discover it.* 

Still, l am sorry to say, we find little to praise. As in his enun¬ 
ciation of the subject, when beginning the former paragraph, he 
appeared to have been treating of beauty in general, in distinction 
from greatness or novelty; this ‘second kind of beauty,’ of which 
be here speaks, comes upon us in a sort of surprise, and it is 
only by degrees we learn that formerly he had no more in view than 
the beauty which the different species of sensible creatures find in 
one another. This ‘ second kind of beauty,’ he says, ‘ we find in 
the several products of art and nature.* He undoubtedly means, 
not in all, but ‘ in several of the products of art and natureand 
ou^htso to have expressed himself; and in the place of' products* 
to have used also the more proper word * productions.’ When he 
adds, that this kind of beauty ‘does not work inimagination 
with that warmth and violence as the beauty thaf%ppears in our 
proper species ;’ the language would certainly have been more pure 
and elegant if he had said, that it ‘does not work upon the ima¬ 
gination with such .warmth and violence, as the beauty that ap¬ 
pears in our own species.* 

‘ This consists either in the gaiety or variety of colours, m the 
symmetry and proportion of parts, in the arrangement and disposi¬ 
tion of bodies, or in a just mixture and concurrence of all together. 
Among these several kinds of beauty, the eye takes most delight in 
colours.* 

To the language here 1 see no objection that can be made. 

* We no where meet with a more glorious or pleasing show in 
nature than what appears in the heavens at the rising and setting 
of the sun, which is wholly made up of those different stains of 
light that shew themselves in Clouds of a different situation.* 

The chief ground of criticism on this sentence, is the disjointed 
situation of the relative ‘ which.* Grammatically, it refers to ‘ the 
rising and setting of the sun.* But the author meant, that it should 
refer to ‘ the show* which appears in the heavens at that time. It 
is too common among authors, when they are writing without 
much cate, to make such particles as ‘this,’ and ‘ which,' refer not 
to any particular antecedent word, but to the tenor of some phrase, 
or perhaps ^ scope of some whole sentence, which has gone 
before. This practice saves them trouble in marshalling their 
words, and arranging a period: but though it may leave their 
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meaning intelligible, yet it renrfeirs that meanirng much less per¬ 
spicuous, determined, and precise, than it might otherwise have 
been. The error I have pointed out, might have been avoided by a 
small alteration in the construction of the sentence, after scmte 
such manner as this: * We nowhere meet with a more glorious 
and pleasing show in nature than what is formed in the heavens 
at the rising and setting of the sun, by the different stains of light 
which shew themselves in clouds of different situations.* Our 
author writes, ‘ in clouds of a different situation,* by which he means, 
clouds that differ in situation from each othet. But as this is 
neither the obvious nor grammatical meaning of his words, it was 
necessary to change the expression, as I have done, into the plural 
number. 

‘ For this reason, we find the poets, who are always addressing 
themselves to the imagination, borrowing more of their epithets 
from colours than from any other topic.* 

On this sentence nothing occurs, except a remark similar to what 
w^as made before, of loose connexion with the sentence which pre¬ 
cedes. For, though he begins with saying, ‘ For this reason,* the 
foregoing sentence, which was employed about the * clouds’ and 
' the sun,’ giv^s no reason for the general proposition he now lays 
dow n. The ‘'%ason’ to which he refers was given two sentences 
before, wh^ he observed that the eye takes more delight in colours 
than in any other beejuty; #nd it w'as with that sentence that the 
present one should have stood immediately connected. 

‘ As the fancy delights in every thing that is great, strange* or 
beautiful, and is still more pleased, the more it finds of these per¬ 
fections in the same object, so it is capable of receiving a new satis¬ 
faction by the assistance of another sense.’ 

' Another' sense’ here, means grammatically, * another sense 
than fancy.* For there is no other thing in the period to which 
this expression, ^another sense,’ can at all be opposed. He had 
not for some time made mention of any ‘ sense’ whatever. He for¬ 
got to add, what was undoubtedly in his thoughts, ‘ another sense 
than that of sight.’ 

‘ Thus any continued sound, as the music of birds, or a fall of 
water, awakens every moment the mind of the beholder, and makes 
him more attentive to the several beauties of the place which lie 
before him. Thus, if there arises a fragrancy of smells or perfumes, 
they heighten the pleasures of the imagination, and make even Hie 
colours and verdure of the landscape appear more agreeable: for 
the ideas of both senses recommend each other, and are pleasanter 
together than when they enter the mind separately; as the different 
colours of^ a pictu»e, when they are well-disposed, set ofii one 
another, and receive an Additional beauty from the advantage of 
their situation.’ ^ . 
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Whether Mr. Addison’s tlieoryJh#ire be just or npt may Iw? ques¬ 
tioned. A continue^'sound, such as that of a fall of water, is so 
far from ‘awakening every moment the mind of the beholder/ that 
nothing is more likely to lull him asleep. It may, indeed, please 
the imagination, and heighten the beauties of the scene ; but it 
produces this effect, by a soothing, not by an awakening influenc.e. 
W^ith regard to the style, nothing appears exceptionable. *1 iie 
flow, both of language and of ideas, is very agreeable. The author 
continues to the end the same pleasing train of thought which had 
run through the rest of the paper; and leaves us agreeably employed 
in comparing together diderent degrees of beauty. 


LECTURE XXIL 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN No. -il3. 
or THE .SPCC'l’ATOR. 

‘Though in yesterday’s paper we considered how every thing {i>at 
is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination witii 
pleasure, we must own, that it is impossible for iiw4-o assign Jhe 
necessary" cause of this pleasure, because we know neither thf*, 
nature of an idea nor the substance of Imijian soul, which migiit 
help us to discover the conformity or disagreeableness of the one 
to the other; and therefore, for want of such a light, all that we 
can do in speculations of this kind is to reflect on those operations 
of the soul that are most agreeable, and to range under their 
proper heads what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without 
being able to trace out the several necessary and efficient causes 
IVom whence the pleasure or displeasure arises.’ 

This sentence, considered as an introductory one, must ac¬ 
knowledged to be very faulty. An introductory sentence should 
never contain any thing that can in any degree fatigue or puzzle 
the reader. When an author is entering on a new branch of his 
subject, informing us of what he has done, and what he purposes 
farther to do, we naturally expect that he should express himself 
in the simplest and most perspicuous manner possible. But the 
sentence now before us is crowded and indistinct; containing three 
separate propositions, which, as I shall afterward shew, required 
separate sentences to unfold them. Mr. Addison’s chief excellency 
as a writer lay in describing and painting. There he is great; 
but in methodiKiog and reasoning he is not so emiiient. As, besides 
the general fault of prolixity and indistinctness, UtLs senteniR; 
contains several inaccuraeies, 1 shall be obliged to enter into a, 
minute discussion of its structure and parts; a discussion whiclu^) 
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many readers wUi appear tedious, and which therefore they will na¬ 
tural] y pass over; but which, to those who*|.re studying coiupor 
sition, I hope may prove of some benefit. 

‘ Though in yesterday’s paper we considered.’*—The import of 
' though’ is * notwithstanding that.’ When it appears in the begin 
ning of a sentence, its relative generally is *yet:’ and it is em¬ 
ployed to warn us, after we have been informed of some truth, 
that we are not to infer from it some other thing which we might 
perhaps have expected to follow : as, * Though virtue be the only 
road to happiness, yet it does not permit the unlimited gratification 
of our desires.’ Now it is plain, that there was no such opposition 
between the subject of yesterday’s paper, and what the author is 
now going to say, between his asserting a fact, and his not being 
able to assign the cause of that fact, as rendered the use of this 
adversative particle * though’ either necessary or proper in the in 
troduction,—* We considered how every thing that is great, new, 
or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure.’—The 
adverb ‘ how’signifies, either the means by which, or the manner 
in w'hich, something is done. But, in truth, neither one nor the 
other of these had l^een considered by our author. He had il¬ 
lustrated thes|||Lct alone, that they do affect the imagination with 
pleasure; and with respect to the ‘quomodo,’ or the ‘how',’ he is 
so far fronf having considered it, that he is just now going to shew 
that it cannot be expIhinecH and that we must rest contented with 
the knowledge of the fact alone, and of its purpose or final cause. 

‘ We must own that it is impossible for us to assign tlie necessary 
cause’ (he means, what is more commonly called the ‘ efficient 
cause’) ‘of this pleasure, because w'e know neither the nature of an 
idea, nor the substance of a human soul.’—‘The substance of a 
human soul’ is certainly a very uncouth expression, and there ap- 
pears no reason why he should have varied from the word ‘nature,' 
which would have been equally applicable to ‘idea’ and to ‘soul.’ 

‘ Which might help us,’our author proceeds,' to discover the 
conformity or disagreeableness of the one to the other.’—The 
* which,’ at the beginning of this member of the period, is surely 
ungrammaticah as it is a relative, without any antecedent m all the 
sentence. It refers, by the construction, to‘the nature of an idea, 
or the substance of a human soul;’ but this is by no means the re¬ 
ference which the author intended. His meaning is, that ‘our 
knowing the nature of an idea, and the substance of a human soul, 
might help us to discover the conformity or disagreeabieness of 
the one to the other: and therefore the syntax absolutely required 
the word ‘ knowledge’ to have been inserted as the antecedent to 
‘which.’ *1 have before, remarked, and the remark deserves to be 
repeated, that nothing is a more certain si^ of careless compo¬ 
sition than to make such relatives as ‘whicS^not refer to any pre 
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cise expression, but carry a loose and vagtie relation to thegenerfil 
stmin of what had gone before. When our sentences run into this 
form, we may be assured there is something in the construction of 
them that requires alteration. The phrase of discovering * the 
conformity or disagreeableness of the one to the other’ is likewise 
exceptionable; for * disagreeableness’ neither forms a proper con¬ 
trast to the other word ‘conformity,’ nor expresses wha.t the au¬ 
thor meant here (as far as any meaning can be gathered from his 
words), that is, a certain unsuitableness or want of conformity to 
the nature of the soul. To say the truth, this member of the sen¬ 
tence had much better have been omitted altogether. * The con¬ 
formity or disagreeableness of an idea to the substance of a human 
soul,’ is a phrase which conveys to the mind no distinct nor in¬ 
telligible conception whatever. The author had before given a 
sufficient reason for his not assigning the efficient cause of those 
pleasures of the imagination, because we neither know the nature 
of our own ideas nor of the soul: and this farther discussion about; 
the conformity or disagreeableness of the nature of the one, to the 
substance of the otlier, affords no clear nor useful illustration. 

‘And therefore,’ the sentence goes on, ‘for want of such a ligljt, 
alljthat we can do in speculations of this kind, is to |eflecton those 
operations of the soul that are most agreeable, and to range under 
their proper heads what is pleasing or displeasing to Ithe mind.’ 
The two expressions in the beginning oY this member, * therefore,’ 
and ‘ for want of such a light,’ evidently refer to the same thing, 
and are quite synonymous. One or other of them, therefore, had 
better have been omitted. Instead of * to range under their pro¬ 
per heads,’ the language would have been smoother, if ‘ their’ had 
been left out. ‘ Without being able to trace out the several ne- 
cessary and efficient causes from whence the pleasure or dis¬ 
pleasure arises.’ The expression, ‘ from whence,’ though seenuiigiy 
justified by very frequent usage, is taxed by Dr. Johnsdh as a 
vicious mode of speech ; seeing ‘ whence’ alone has all ihf power 
of‘from whence,’w'hich therefore appears an unnecessary reduydi- 
cation. 1 am inclined to think, that the whole of this last member 
of the sentence bad better have been dropyjed. The period might 
have closed with full propriety, at the words, / pleasing or dis- 
yileasing to the mind.’ All that follows, suggests ho idea that hud 
not been fully conveyed in the preceding part of the sentence, ft 
is a mere expletive adjection which might be omitted, not ofiiy 
without injury to the meaning, but to the great relief of a sentence 
already labouring under the multitude of words. 

Having now finished the analysis of this long sentence, I am in¬ 
clined to he of opinion, that if, on any occasion, wc can adventure 
to alter Mr. Addison^ .style, it may he done to advantage here, by 
breaking down this period in the following manner: ‘In yestei- 
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day’s paper, wa have shewn that every thing which is great, new, 
or beautiful, is apt to affect the iinagiaatiou*with pleasure. We 
must own that it is impossible for us to assign the efficient cause of 
this pleasure, because we know not the nature either of an idea^ or 
of the human soul. All that we can do, therefore, in speculations 
of this kind, is to reflect on the operations of the soul which are 
most agreeable, and to range, under proper heads, what is pleasing 
or displeasing to the mind.’—We proceed now to the examination 
of the following sentences. 

‘ Final causes lie more bare and open to our observation, as there 
are often a great variety that belong to the same effect; and these, 
though they are not altogether so satisfactory, are generally more 
usefdj';4han the other, as they give us greater occasion of admiring 
the goodness and wisdom of the first contriver.’ 

Though some difference might be traced between the sense of 
‘ bare’ and ^open,’ yet as they are here employed, they are so near¬ 
ly synonymous, that one of them was sufficient. It would have 
been enough to have said, ‘final causes lie more open to observation.' 
One can scarcely help observing here, that the obviousness of final 
causes does not proceed, as Mr. Addison supposes, from a variety 
of them concurring in the same effect, which is often not the case ; 
but from our being able to ascertain more clearly, from our own 
experience* the congruity of a final ♦cause with the circumstances 
of our condition; •v^hereats the constituent parts of subjects, 
whence efficient causes proceed, lie for the most part beyond the 
reach of our faculties. But as this remark respects the thought 
more than the style, it is sufficient for us to observe, that when he 
says, ‘ a great variety that belong to the same effect,’ the expres¬ 
sion, strictly considered, is not altogether proper. The accessory 
is properly said to belong to the principal; not the principal to the 
aGC^^^Sory. Now an effect is considered as the accessory or con¬ 
sequence of its cause; and therefore, though we might well say a 
variety of effects belong to the same cause, it seems not so proper 
to say, that a variety of causes belong to the same effect. 

* One of the final causes of our delight in any thing that is great 
may be this: The supreme Author of our being has so formed the 
soul of man, that nothing but himself can be its last, adequate, and 
proper happiness. Because, therefore, a great part of our happiness 
must arise from the contemplation of his being, that he might give 
qur souls a just relish of such a contemplation, he has made them 
nkturally delight in the apprehension of what is great or un¬ 
limited.' 

The concurrence of two conjunctions, ‘ because,* ‘ therefore,* fonna 
ratfiqr a harsh and unpleasing beginning of the last of these sen- 
tepees ,j and, in the close, one would think, ,|^at the author might 
haye devised a bapp^r word than ^ apprehenHon,* to he applied to 
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what is * unlimited/ ^ But that I may nut be thought hypercritical, 
I shall make no farther observation on these sentenoes. 

* Out admiration, which is a very pleasing motion of the mind, 
immediately rises at the consideration of any object that takes up 
a good deal of room in the fancy, and, by consequence, will improve 
into the highest pitch of astonishment and devotion, when we con¬ 
template his nature, that is neither circumscribed by time nor place, 
not to be comprehended by the largest capacity of a created being/ 

Here, our author^s style rises beautifully along with the thought 
However inaccurate he may sometimes be when coolly philosophiz¬ 
ing, yet, whenever his fancy is awakened by description, or his 
mind, as here, warmed with some glowing sentiment, he presently 
becomes great, and discovers, in liis language, the hand of a mas 
ter. EVery one must observe, with what felicity this period is con¬ 
structed. The words are long and majestic. The members rise 
one above another, and conduct the sentence, at last, to that full 
and harmonious close, which leaves upon the mind such an impres¬ 
sion as the author intended to leave, of something unconimonly 
gre;it, awful, and magnificent. 

^ He has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of any thing that 
is new or uncommon, that he might encourage us in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and engage us to search into the wonders of creation ; 
for every new idea brings such- a pleasure along with it, as rewards 
the pains wa have taken in its acquisition, and,^ consequently, 
serves as a motive to put us upon fresh discoveries.’ 

The language, in this sentence, is clear and precise; ouly we 
cannot but observe in this, and the two following sentences, which 
are constructed in the same manner, a strong proof of Mr. Addi¬ 
son’s unreasonable partiality to the particle ‘that/ in preference to 
‘ which’—‘ annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of any thing that is 
new or uncommon, that he might encourage us/—Here thf first 
‘ that’ stands for a relative pronoun, and the next ‘ that/ at the 
distance only of four words, is a conjunction. This confusion of 
sounds serves to embarrass style. Much better, sure, to have said, 
’* the idea of any thing which is new or uncommon, that he might 
encourage.’—^The expression with which the sentence concludes— 
* a motive to put us upon fresh discoveries’—is flat, and, in Some 
degree, improper. He should have said, *put us upon making 
fresh discoveries*—or rather, serves as a motive inciting us thi- 
make fresh discoveries.* 

* He has made every thing that is beaiitiful m our own speciis 
pleasant, that all creatures might be tempted to multiply their 
Mild, and fill the world \fith inhabitants ; for ’tis very rerriar'kable, 
that wherever nature is crossed in the pfoduction of a moiister'tthe 
result of any unnatttral mixture), the breed is hicapablc of pro 
pagating its likeness, and of founding a new Order ofcre&tnves; so 
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that, unless all animals were allured by the beauty of their own 
species, generation would be at an end, and tfie earth unpeopled.’ 

Here we must, however reluctantly, return to the employment of 
censure; for this is among the worst sentences our author ever 
wrote; and contains a variety of blemishes. 7 aken as a whole, it 
is extremely deficient in unity, instead of a complete proposition, 
it contains a sort of chain of reasoning, the links of which are so 
ill put together, that it is with difficulty we can trace the connex¬ 
ion; and unless we take the trouble of perusing it several times, it 
will leave nothing on the mind but an indistinct and obscure im¬ 
pression. 

Besides this general fault respecting the meaning, it contains 
some great inaccuracies in language. First, God’s having made 
every thing which "is beautiful in our species’ (that is, in the 
human species) ‘ pleasant,’ is certainly no motive for ‘ all creatures,* 
for beasts, and birds, and fishes, ‘ to multiply their kind.* What 
the .author meant to say, though he has expiessed himself in so 
erroneous a manner, undoubtedly was, * In all the different orders 
of creatures, he has made every thing w'hich is beautiful in their 
own species pleasant, that all creatures might be tempted to multi¬ 
ply their kind.’ ^ The second member of the sentence is still worse. 
‘ For, it is very remarkable, that wherever nature is crossed in the 
production f)f a monster,’ &c. The reason which he here gives for 
the preceding assertion^ intiihated by the casual particle ‘ for,’ is far 
from being obvious. The connexion of thought is not readily 
apparent, and would have required an intermediate step to render 
it distinct. But, what does he mean, by " nature being crossed in the 
productioa of a monster ?’ One miglit uiiderslancl him to mean, 
‘ disappointed in its intention of producing a monster ;* as when 
we say, one is crossed in his pursuits, we mean, that he is dis- 
appe^ili^d in accomplishing the end which he intended. Had he 
said,; (crossed by the production of a monster,’ the sense would 
have been more inteHigible. But the proper rectification of the 
expression would be to insert the adverb ‘ as,’ before tbe prepo¬ 
sition " in,’ after this manner—wherever nature is crossed, as in the 
production of a monster;’—the insertion of this particle "as,* 
throws so much tight on the construction of this member of the 
sentence, that i am very much inclined to believe it had stood 
thus, originally, in ouar author’s manuscript; and that the present 
reading is a typographicat error, which, having ciept into the first 
edition of the Spectator, ran through all the subsequent ones, 

' In the last place, he has made every thing that is beautiful, in all 
other (Ejects, pleasant, w rather has made so many olyecta appear 
beautiful, that he might render the whole creation more gay and 
delightful. Hbhas given almost every thing about us the power of 
raising an ^grenshle idea, in the iraagimtion ; so that it is impossi- 
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Ui« i;iii to behold lax works witk coldness or indiCerentce, uihI io 
suiwey so many beqi,ulies without a secret satisfaction and com¬ 
placency.* 

The idea, here,- is so just, and the langaage so clear, flowing, and 
agreeable, that to remark any diffnseness which may be attribnted 
to these sentences, would be justly esteemed hypercritical. 

Things would make but a poor appearance to the eye, if we 
saw tbera only in their proper figures and motions ; and what rea¬ 
son can we assign for tlieir exciting in us many of those ideas which 
are different from any thing that exists in the objects themselves 
(for such are light and colours), w'ore it not to add supernumerary 
ornaments to the universe, and make it more agreeable to the ima¬ 
gination V 

Our author is now entering on a theory, which he is about to il 
lastmte, if not with much philosophical accuracy, yet with great 
beauty of fancy and glow of expression. A strong instance of his 
want of accuracy appears in the manner in which he opens the sub¬ 
ject. For what meaning is there in things ‘ exciting in us many 
of those ideas which are different from any thing that exists in the 
objects?’ No one. sure, ever imagined, that our ideas exist in the 
objects. Ideas, it is agreed on all hands, can exist no where but 
in the mind. What Mr. Locke’s philosophy teaches, and what our 
author should have said, is,‘exciting in us many ideas ‘vff qualities 
which are different from any thing that exists in the objects.’ The 
ungraceful parenthesis which follow's, ‘for such are light and 
colours,’ f®** better have been avoided, and incorporated with 
the reat of the sentence, in this manner:—^‘exciting in us many 
ideas of qualities, such as light and colours, which are different 
from any thing that exists in the objects.’ 

* Wea-re every where entertained w'ith pleasing show's and ap¬ 
paritions. We discover imaginary glories in the heavens, and in 
the earUi, and see some of this visionary beauty poured out upon 
the whole creation ; but what a rough unsightly sketch of nature 
should we be entertained wdth, did all her colouring disappear, and 
the several distinctions of light and shade vanish? In short, our 
souls are delightfully lost and bewildered in a pleasing delusion; 
and we walk about like the enchanted hero of a romance, who sees 
beautiful castles, woods, and meadows; and, at the same time,hears 
the warbling of birds, and the purling of streams ; but, upon the 
finishing of some secret spell, the fantastic scene breaks up, abd 
the disconsolate knight finds himself on a barren heath, or in a 
solitary desert.* 

After having been obliged to point out several inaccuracies, I 
return , with much more pleasure to the display of beauties, for 
which we have now full scope; for these two sentenced are such 
as dp tlie highest horrour to Mr. Addison’s talents m a writer 
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Warmed with the idea he had laid hold of, hia delicate sensibility 
to the beauty of nature is finely dissplayed in the illustration of it 
The style is flowing and full, without being too diffuse. It is 
flowery, but not gaudy ; elevated, but not ostentatious. 

Amidst this bhue of beauties, it is necessary for us to remark 
one or two inaccuracies. When it is said, towards the close of the 
first of those sentences, * what a rough unsightly sketch of nature 
should we be entertained with,’the preposition ‘with,’should have 
been placed at the beginning, rather than at the end of this mem 
her; and the word ‘entertained,’ is both improperly applied here, 
and carelessly repeated from tlie former part of the sentence. It 
was there employed according to its more common use, as relating 
to agreeable objects. ‘We are every where entertained with pleas* 
ing show's.’ HetC, it would have been more proper to have 
changed the phrase, and said, ‘ with w hat a rough unsightly sketch 
of nature should we be jneseuted.’—At the close of the second 
sentence, where it is said, ‘ the fantastic scone breaks up,’ the ex 
pression is lively, but not altogether justifiable. An assembly * breaks 
up;’ a scene ‘closes’ or ‘disappears.* 

Excepting these two slight inaccuracies, the style, here, is not 
only correct, but perfectly elegant. The most striking beauty 
of the passage arises from the happy simile which the author em¬ 
ploys, and the fine illustration which it gives to the thought. The 
‘ enchanted hero,’ the ‘ deautlful castles,’ the * fantastic scene,’ the 
‘secret spell,’ the ‘disconsolate knight,’ are terras chosen with the 
utmost felicity, and strongly recall ail those romantic ideas with 
which he intended to amuse our imagination. Few authors are 
more sU^essful in their imagery than Mr. Addison; and few pas¬ 
sages, im his works, or in those of any author, are more beautiful 
and picturesque, than that on which we have been commenting. 

‘ Itfiauot improbable, that something like this may be the state 
of theibul after its first separation, in respect of the images it will 
receive from matter; though, indeed, the ideas of colours are so 
pleasing and beautiful in the imagination, that it is possible the 
soul will not be deprived of them, but, perhaps, find them excited 
by some other occasional cause, as they are, at present, by the dif¬ 
ferent injpressiona'of the subtile matter ou the organ of sight.* 

As all human things, after having attained the summit, begin to 
decline, we most acknowledge, that, in this sentence, there is a sen¬ 
sible falling off from the beauty of what went before. It is broken, 
and deficient in unity. Its part® are not sufficiently compact. It 
contains besides, some faulty expressions. When it is said, ‘ some¬ 
thing like this may be the state of the soulto the pronoun ‘ this,’ 
tfafil'e is no <tetermined antecedent; it refers to the general import 
of the preceding description, which, as I have several times re¬ 
marked, always renders style clumsy and inelegant, if not obscure 
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state of tlie.'soul after its first 8e|>arati6n,’ appears to be an 
kuTOml^iete phrase.’tiod ' first/ seeirm a useless, and even an impro¬ 
per wcw’d. More distinct if he had said—‘state of the soulimraedi- 
afely on its separati<»n from the body/ The adverb ‘ perhaps/ is 
redundant, after havinij just before said, ‘ it is possible.’ 

“ I have here supposed that my reader is acquainted with that 
great modern discovery, which is, at present, itniversally acknow¬ 
ledged by all the inquirers into natural philosophy ; namely, that 
light and colours, as apprelrended by the imagination, are only 
ideas in the mind, and not qualities that have any existence in mat¬ 
ter. As this is a truth which has been proved incontestably by 
many modern philosophers, and is, indeed, one of the finest spe¬ 
culations in that science, if the English reader; vvouId see the no¬ 
tion explained at Ifirge, he may find it in the eighth chapter of the 
second book of Mr. Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding/ 
In these two concluding sentences, the authrft’, hastening to finish, 
appears to write rather carelessly. In the first of them, a manifest 
tautology occurs, when he speaks of wdiat is ‘universally acknow¬ 
ledged by all inquirers.’ In the second, when he calls ' a truth 
which has been incontestably proved;’ first, a ‘spe<',ulation/and 
afterward a ‘notion/ the language surely is not very accurate. 
When he adds, ‘one of the finest speculations in that science,’ 
it does not, at first, appe^ar^what science he means.’ One would 
imagine, he meant to refer to ‘modern philosophers ;’ for natural 
philosophy (to w'hich, doubtless, he refers) stands at much too grout 
a distance to be the proper or obvious antecedent to tlie pronoun 
* that." The circumstance towards the close, ‘ if the luiglish 
reader would see the notion expUdtied at large, hemay &id it/ is 
properly taken noticeof by the author of the Elements of'Criticism, 
as wrong arranged, and is rectified thus: * the English reader, if 
he would see the notion explained at large, may find it,’ &Ci 

In concluding the examination of this paper, we ni'^y observe, 
/that, though not a very long one, it exhibits a striking view both 
of the beauties, and the defects, of Mr. Addison’s style. It con¬ 
tains some of the best, and some of the worst sentences that are 
to be found in his works. But, upon the whole, it is an agreeable and 
elegant essay. 


LECTURE XXIII. 

CRITtG^AL EXAMINATION OF TtlE STYLE IN No. 4X4. 

^ OF THE SPECTATOR. 

*If w© ;C^iimid;er the works of nature and art, as they are quali¬ 
fied to entertain the imagination, we shall find the last very defec- 
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live in comparison of the former; for though ^hey may sometamea 
appear as beautiful or strange, they can have aiothing in them of 
that vastness and immensity which affrrd so great an entertain¬ 
ment to the mind of the beholder.’ 

I had occasion formerly to observe, that an introductory sen¬ 
tence should always be short and simple, and contain no more mat¬ 
ter than is necessary for opening the subject. This sentence leads 
to a repetition of this observation, as it contains both an assertion 
and the proof of that assertion; two things, which, for the most 
part, but especially at first selling out, are with more advantage 
kept separate. It would certainly have been better, if this sen¬ 
tence had contained only the assertion, ending with tlie word 
‘ former;’ and if a new one had then begun, entering on the proofis 
of nature’s superiority over art, whicii is the subject continued to 
the end of the paragraph. The proper division of the period T shali 
point out, after having first made a few observations which occur 
on dijfferent parts of it. 

‘ If we consider the works.’—Perhaps it might have been pre¬ 
ferable, if our author hadbetnni with savlnsr, * When we consider 
the works.’ Discourse ought always to begin, when it is possible, 
w’ith a clear proposition, The ‘if,’ which is here employed, con¬ 
verts the sentence into a supposition, which is always in some 
degree entaifgling, and proper tb' be used only when the course of 
reasoning renders it necessar\f. As this observation, however, may 
perhaps be considered as over-refined, and as the sense would have 
remained the same in either form of expression, I do not mean to 
charge our author with any error on this account. We cannot 
absolve bim from inaccu^cy in what immediately follows—* the 
w orks ormature and art.’ It is the scope of the author, throughout 
this whole paper, to compare nature and art together* and to oppose 
them iu several views to each other. Certainly, therefore, in the 
beginiiing, he ought to have kept them as distinct as possible, by 
interposing the preposition, and saying, ‘The works of nature and 
of art.’ As words stand at present, they would lead us to think 
that he is going to treat of these works, not as contrasted, but as 
connected ; as united in forming one whole. When I speak of body 
and soul as united in the human nature, I would interpose neither 
article nor preposition between them; * man is compounded of soul 
and body.* But the case is altered, if I mean to distinguish them 
from each other; then I represent them as separate; and say, ‘ I 
am to treat of the interests of the soul, and of the body.’ 

‘ Though they may sometimes appear as beautiful or strange.’-^*- 
I cannot help considering this as a loose member of the period. It 
does not clearly appear at first what the antecedent is to ‘ they.* 
In rending onwards, we see the works of art to be meant; but from 
the structure of the sentence, * they’ might be understood to refer 
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tto ‘ tli^ former,’ as fellas lo \the last.’ In what follows, thcfrii is 
R ^i^ter ambiguity-^’ may sometimes appear as beautiful or 
strange.’ It is very doubtful in what sense we are to understand 

* as/ in this passage. For, according as it is accented in reading, 
it may signify* that ‘they appear equally beautiful or strange,' ti|> 
wit, with the works of nature; and then it has the force of the Latin 

* tarn :* or it may signify, no rnore than that they ‘ appear in the 
light of beautiful and strange / and then it has the force of the 
Latin * tanquam/ without importing any comparison. An expres- 
sion so ambiguous, is always faulty ; and it is doubly so here; 
because* if the author intended the former sense, and meant (as 
seems most probable) to employ ‘ as’ for a mark of ‘ comparison,’ 
it was necessary to have mentioned both the compared objects; 
whereas only one member of the comparison is here mentioned, viz. 
tlm works of art; and if he intended the latter sense, ‘ as’ was in 
that case superfluous and encumbering, and he had better have 
said simply, ‘ appear beautiful or strange.’ The epithet ‘strange,’ 
which Mr. Addison applies to the works of art, cannot be praised. 

‘ Strange works’ appears not by any mean.s a happy expression to 
signify what he here intends, which is new or uncommon. 

The sentence concludes with much harmony and dignity—‘ they 
can have nothing in them of that vastness and immensity which 
afford so great an entertainment to the mind of the beholder.* There 
is hereafulnesaaiid grandeurof expression well suited to the subject; 
though, perhaps, ‘ entertainment’ is not quite the proper word for 
expressing the effect which vastness and immensity have upon the 
mind. Reviewing the observations that have been made on this 
period, it might, I think, with advantage, be resolved into two sen¬ 
tences, somewhat after this manner : ‘ When we consider the works 
of nature and of art, as they are qualified to entertain the imagina¬ 
tion, we shall find the latter very defective in comparison of the 
former. The works of art may sometimes appear no less beautiful 
or uncommon than those of nature; but they can have nothing of 
that vastness and immensity which so highly transport the mind 
of tlie beholder.’ 

‘The one/ proceeds our author in the next sentence, ‘ may be as 
polite and delicate as the other; but can never shew herself so 
august and magnificent in the design.* 

The *one’ and the * other,* in the first part of this sentence, must 
unquestionably refer to the ‘ works of nature and of art.’ For of 
these he had been speaking immediately before; and with refer¬ 
ence to the plural word, * works,* had employed the plural proftoun 
‘ th6y.* ‘ But in the course of the sentence, he drops ^is construc¬ 
tion; a|id passes every incongruously to the personification of art 
——‘ can never shew herself.*—To vender his cdtisfetent, ‘ art,* 
and^pot ‘ the works of art,’ should have been made the nctoinative in 
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this sewteace—^ Art may be as poKte aad delicate as nature, but 
can never shew herself/—Polite* is a term oftener applied to persons 
and to manners, than to things; and is Employed to signify their 
being highly civilized. Polished, or refined, was the idea which 
the author had in view. Though the general turn of this sentence 
be elegant, yet, in order to render it perfect, I must observe that 
the concluding words, ‘ in the design,’ should either have been 
altogether omitted, or something should have been properly 
opposed to them in the preceding member of the period, thus : ’ Art 
may, in the execution, be as polished and delicate as nature; but 
in the design, can never shew herself so august and magnificent.’ 

‘ There is something more bold and masterly in the rough, care¬ 
less strokes of nature, tlianin the nice touches and embellishments 
of ait’ 

This sentence is perfectly happy and elegant; and carries, in all 
the expressions, that ‘curiosa felicitas’ for which Mr. Addison is so 
often remarkable. * Bold and masterly’ are words applied with 
the utmost propriety. The * strokes of nature’ are finely opposed 
to the ‘ touches of art;’ and the ‘ rough strokes’ to the * nice 
touches the former painting the freedom and ease of nature, and 
the other the diminutive exactness of art; while both are intro¬ 
duced before us as different performers, and their respective merits 
in execution*very justly contrasted with each other. 

‘ The beauties of the*most* stately garden or palace lie in a nar¬ 
row compass, the imagination immediately runs them over, and re¬ 
quires something else to gratify her; but in the wide fields of 
nature, the sight wanders up and down without confinement, and 
is fed with an infinite variety of images, without any certain stint 
or number.’ 

This sentence is not altogether so correct and elegant as thc' 
former. It carries, however, in the main, the character of our an¬ 
ther’s style; not strictly accurate, but agreeable, easy, and un¬ 
affected; enlivened too with a slight personification of the imagi¬ 
nation* which gives a gaiety to the period. Perhaps it had been 
better, if this personification of the imagination, with which the 
sentence is introduced, had been continued throughout, and not 
changed unnecessarily, and even improperly, into * sight’ in the second 
member, which is contrary both to unity and elegance. It might 
have stood thus—' the imagination immediately runs them over, 
and requires something else to gratify her; but in the wide fields 
of naturje she wanders up and down without confinement.’ The 
epithet ^ stately,’ which the author uses in the beginning of the sen¬ 
tence, is applicable, with more propriety, to * palaces’ than to ‘ gar¬ 
dens.’ The dlose of the sentence, ■ without any certain stint or 
number,’ may be objected to, as both superfluous and ungraceful. 
It might perhaps have terminated better in this manner—"sheis 
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fed with an infinite, vatiety of images, and wanders up and down 
without confinemeift,' ; 

*for this reason, we always find the poet in love with a country 
life, where nature appears in the greatest perfection, and furnishes 
out all those scenes that are most apt to delight the imagina^ 
tion.’ 

There is nothing in this sentence to attract particular attention. 
One would think it w’as rather the ‘ country’ than a * country life,' 
on which the remark here made should rest. A " country life’ may 
be productive of simplicity of manners, and of other virtues; but 
it is to the * country’ itself, that the properties here mentioned be¬ 
long, of displaying the beauties of nature, and furnishing those 
scenes which delight the imagination. 

* But though there are several of these wild scenes that are more 
delightful than any artificial shows, yet we find the works of 
nature still more pleasant the more they resemble those of art; 
for in this case our pleasure rises from a double principle; from 
the agreeableness of the objects to the eye, and from their simili¬ 
tude toother objects: we are pleased as well with comparing their 
beauties as with surveying them, and can represent them to our 
minds either as copies or as originals, lleuce it is, that we take 
delight in a prospect which is well laid out, and diversified with 
fields and meadows, woods'and rivers; in those accidental land¬ 
scapes of trees, clouds, and cities, that are sometimes found in the 
veins of marble, in the curious fretwork of rocks and grottos ; and, 
it! a word, in any thing that hath such a degree of variety and re¬ 
gularity as may seem the effect of design in what we call the 
works of chance.’ 

The style, in the two sentences which couipose this paragraph, 
is snaooth and perspicuous. It lies open, in some places, to criti¬ 
cism; but lest the reader should be tired of what he may consider 
aa petty remarks, I shall pass over any which these sentences sug¬ 
gest; the rather too, as the idea which they present to us, of na¬ 
ture's resembling art, of art’s being considered as an original, and 
nature as a copy, seems not very distinct nor well brought out, nor 
indeed very material to our author’s purpose 

* If the products of nature rise in value, according as they more 
or less resemble those of art, we may, be sure that artificial works 
receive a greater advantage from the resemblance of such as 
are natural; because here the similitude is not only pleasant, but 
Uie pattern more perfect.’ 

It is necessary to our present design to point out two consider¬ 
able inaccuracies which occur in this sentence. . * If the products' 
(he h*^ better have, said the ‘ productions’) ‘of nature rise in vjaluc 
according as tliey more or Jess resemble those of art.'—Does he 
mean that these productions‘rise in value,’ both according as they 
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' more resemble,* and as they * less resemble,’ those of art ? His 
meaning, undoubtedly, is, that they rise in -walue only, according 
as they * more resemble them:* and therefore?either these words, 
'or less;’must be struck out; or the sentence mast ramthus— 
'productions of nature rise or sink in value according as they more 
or less resemble/—The present construction of the sentence has 
plainly been owing to hasty and careless writing. 

Tlie other inaccuracy is towards the end of the sentence, and 
seftes to illustrate a rule which I formerly gave concerning the 
position of adverbs. The author says,—* because here, the simili* 
tilde is not only pleasant, but the pattern more perfect.* Here, by 
the position of the adverb ‘ only,’ we are led to imagine that he is 
going to give some other property of the similitude, that it is ' not 
only pleasant,’ as he says, but more than pleasant; it is useful, ot, 
on some account or other, valuable. Whereas, he is going to op¬ 
pose another thing to the ‘ similitude’ itself, and not to this pro-^ 
perty of its being ' pleasantand, therefore, the right collocation, 
bieyond doubt, was,‘because here, not only the similitude is plea- 
S^t, but the pattern more perfectthe contrast lying, not between 
' pleasant’ and ‘ more perfect,’ but between ‘ similitude* and ‘ pat¬ 
tern.’—Much of tlie clearness and neatness of style depends on 
such attentions as these. 

' The prettiest landscape I ever saw^, was one drawn on the walls of 
a dark room, wdiich stood opposite, nOone side, to a navigable river, 
and, on the other, to a park. The experiment is very coramoSn 
in optics.’ 

In the description of the landscape which follows, Mr. Addison 
is abundantly happy; but in this iiit.roducticii to it he is obscure 
and indistinct. One who had not seen the experiment of the 
camera obscura could comprehend nothing of what he meant. 
And even, after w'e understand what he points at, we are at some 
loss, whether to understand his description as of one continued 
landscape, or of two different ones, produced by the projection of 
two camera obscuras on opposite walls. The scene, which I am 
inclined to think Mr. Addison here refers to, is Greenwich Park, 
with the prospect of the Thames, as seen by a camera obscura. 
which is placed in a small room in the upper story of the Observa- 
tory; where I remember to have seen, many years ago, the whole 
scene here described, corresponding so much to Mr. Addison’s 
account of it in this passage, that, at the time, it recalled it to my 
memory. As the Observatoiy stands in the middle of the Park, it 
overlooks, from one side, both the River and the Park ; and the 
objects afterward mentioned, the ships, the trees, and thh deer, 
ate presented in one view, without needing any assistance firom 
opposite walls. Put into plainer language, the sentence might run 
thus ; ‘ The prettiest landscape I ever savv w-as one formed by a 
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CiaiEiittfiE o!>ficur&; a comiiion opitksal mstrament; t>ii the wall of a 
dark r^m whieh^veclodked a navigable river and a park.* 

' Here you might'* discover the waves and fluctuations of the 
water iu strong and proper colours, with the picture of a ship 
entering at one end, and sailing by degrees through the whole 
piece. On another, there appeared the green shadows of trees 
waving to and fro with the wind, and herds of deer among them iu 

^'*'V;rb.' , ^ « m -i ■ 11 y 

miniature, leaping about Upon the wall. 

,k Bating one or two small inaccuracies, this is beautiful and lively 
painting. The principal inaccuracy lies in the connexion of the 
two sentences, * Here,’ and ‘ On another.’ I suppose the author 
meant, on * one side,’ and * on another side.’ As it stands, ‘ another* 
is ungrammatical, having nothing to which it refers. But the 
fluctuations of the water, the ship entering and sailing on by 
degrees, the trees waving in the wind, and the herds of deer among 
them leaping about, is all very elegant, and gives a beautiful con¬ 
ception of the scene mean.t to be described. 

* 1 must confess the novelty of such a sight may be one occasion 
of its pleasantness to the imagination; but certainly the chief rea¬ 
son is its near resemblance to nature; as it d.oes not only, like 
other pictures, give the colour and figure, but the motions of the 
things it represents.’ 

In this sentence there is nothing remarkable, either t^ be praised 
or blamed. In the conclusion, instead,of' the things it represents,* 
the regularity of correct style requires * the things which it repre¬ 
sents.* In the beginning as ‘ one occasion’ and the ‘ chief reason* 
are opposed to one another, I should think it better to have repeated 
the same word—‘ one reason of its pleasantness to the imagination, 
but certainly the chief reason is,* &c. 

' 'We have before observed, that there is generally in nature 
something more grand and august than what we meet with in the 
curiasities of art. When, therefore, we see this imitated in any 
measure, it gives us a nobler and more exalted kind of pleasure than 
what we receive from the nicer and more accurate productions of art.* 

It Would have been better to have avoided terminating these two 
sentences in a manner so similar to each other; * curiosities of art 
—productions of art.* 

* On this account, our English gardens are not so entertaining 
to the tanoy as those in France and Italy, where we see a large 
extent of ground covered with an agreeable mixture of garden and 
foresti which represent every where an artificial rudeness, much 
more charming than that neatness and elegance which we meet 
with in those of our own country.’ 

The* expression—' represent every whNBTc an artificial- rudenessi* 
is so iUaCcurale, that I am inciined to think, what stood in Mr. 
Addison’s^manuscript must have been— present every where.* 
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—For the mixlMre of garden aijd forest does, not ' represent/ 
but actually < exhibits’ or * presents/ arfifieial sudeness. That mix¬ 
ture * represents’ indeed * natural rudeness/ fhat is, is designed 
to imitate it; but it in reality' is/ and ‘ presents, artificial rudeness/ 
/It might indeed be of ill consequence to the public, as well as 
unprofitable to private persons, to alienate so much ground from 
pasturage and the plough, in many parts of a country that is so 
well peopled and cultivated to a far greater advantage. But why 
may not a whole estate be thrown into a kind of garden by frequent 
plantations, that may turn as much to the profit as the pleasure of 
the owner? A marsh overgrown with willows, or a mountain shaded 
with oaks, are not only more beautiful, but more beneficial, than 
when they lie bare and unadorned. Fields of corn make a plea¬ 
sant prospect; and if the walks were a little taken care of that lie 
between them, and the natural embroidery of the meadows were 
helped and improved by some small additions of art, and the 
several row's of hedges were set off by trees and flowers that t’he 
soil was capable of receiving, a man might make a pretty land¬ 
scape of his own possessions.’ 

The ideas here are just, and the style is easy and perspicuous, 
though in some places bordering on the careless. In that passage, 
for instance, 'if the walks were a little taken care of that lie 
between them’—one member is clearly out of its place, and the 
turn of the phrase, ‘ a |ittle taken cafe of/ is vulgar and colloquial. 
Much better if it had run thus—‘if a little care were bestowed on 
the walks that lie between them.’ 

‘Writers who have given us an account of China tell us, the in¬ 
habitants of that country laugh at the plantations of our Europeans, 
which are laid out by the rule and the line ; because, they say, any 
one may place trees in equal rows and uniform figures. They choose 
rather to shew a genius in works of this nature, and therefore always 
conceal the art by which they direct themselves. They have a word, 
it seems, in their language, by which they express the particular 
beauty of a plantation, that thus strikes the imagination, at first 
sight, without discovering what it is that has so agreeable an 
effect/ 

These sentences furnish occasion for no remark, except that in 
the l||5t of them, ‘ particular’ is improperly used instead of ^peculiar* 
—* the peculiar beauty of a plantation, that thus strikes tho imagi¬ 
nation/ was the phrase to have conveyed the idea which the author 
meant; namely, the beauty which distinguishes it from plantations 
of another kind. 

‘ Our British gardeners, on the contrary, instead of humouring 
naturq^loye to deviate from it as' much as possible. Out; trees i^se 
inr cones, globes, and pyfamids.. We see the marks of the scissars 
on every plant and bush/ sv 
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These sentences^ are lively ami elegant. They make an agree- 
aUe diversity jfjr^m the strain of those which went before; and are 
marked with the hend of Mr. Addison. I have to remark only, 
that, in the phrase, ‘instead of humounng nature love to deviate 
from it’-^*humouring’ and ‘deviating/ are terms not properly dis¬ 
posed to each other; a sort of personification of nature is begun in 
the first of them which is not supported in the second.—To'hn- 
monring/was to have been opposed ‘ thwarting’—or if ‘deviating’ 
was kept, ‘ following’ or ‘ going along with, nature,’ was to have 
been used. 

‘I do not know whether I am singular in my opinion, but, for 
my owm part, I would rather look upon a tree, in all its luxnri- 
aucy and difi’usion of boughs and branches, than when it is thus 
cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure; and cannot but 
fancy that an orchard in flower, looks infinitely more delightful, 
than all the little labyrinths of the most finished parterre.’ 

This sentence is extremely harmonious, and every way beautiful, 
ft carries all the characteristics of our author’s natural, graceful, 
and flowing language.—A tree,‘in all its luxuriancy and diffusion 
of boughs and branches,’ is a remarkably happy expression. The 
author seems to become luxuriant in describing an object wdiich is 
so, and thereby renders the sound a perfect echo to the sense. 

‘ But as our great modellers of gardens have their magazines of 
plants to dispose of, it is very natural in them, to tear up all the 
beautiful plantations of fruit-trees, afid contrive a plan that may 
most turn to their profit, in taking off’ their evergreens, and the like 
moveable plants, with which their shops are plentifully stocked.’ 

An author should always study to conclude, when it is in his 
power, with grace and dignity. It is soniewdiat unfortunate, that 
this paper did not end, as it might very well have done, with the 
former beautiful period. The impression left on the mind by the 
beauties of nature with which be had been entertaining m, would 
then have been more agreeable. But in this sentence there is a 
gi'eut faUing off; and we return with pain from those pleasing ob¬ 
jects, to tlie insignificant contents of a nursery-man’s shop. 


LECTURE XXIV. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN A PASSAGE OF 
DEAN SWIFf’S WRITINGS. 

My design in tlie four preceding Lectures, was not merely to ap¬ 
preciate the mmil of Mr. Addison’s style, by pointing out the faults 
and the beauties that are mingled in the writings of that great 
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author. They were not composed with any view to gam the repu¬ 
tation of a critic ; but intended for the assisgtance of such as are 
desiraus of studying the most proper and elegant construction of 
sentences in the English language To such, it i» hoped, they may 
be of advantage; as the proper application of rules respecting style 
will always behest learned by means of the illustration which ex¬ 
amples afford. I conceive that examples, taken from the waitings 
of an author so justly esteemed, would, on that account, not only 
be more attended to, but would also produce tins good effect, of ia- 
miliarizitig those who study composition with the style of a writer, 
from whom they may, upon the whole, derive great benefit. With 
the same view, I shall, in this Lecture, give one critical exercise 
more of the same kind, upon the style of an author of a difi'erent 
character. Dean Swift; repeating the intimation I gave formerly, 
that such as stand in need of no assistance of this kind, and who, 
tiierefore, will naturally consider such minute discussions concern¬ 
ing the propriety of words, and structure of sentences, as beneath 
their attention, had best pass over w'hat will seem to them a tedi¬ 
ous part of the work. 

i formerly gave the general character of Dean Swift's style, 
lie is esteemed one of our most correct writers. His style is of the 
plain and simple kind; free from all affectation, and all superfluity; 
perspicuous, manly, and p»ure. These are its advantages. But we 
are not to look for much ornament "and grace in it.* On the con¬ 
trary, Dean Swift seems to have slighted and despised the orna- 
iiients of language, rather than to have studied them. His ar- 
rangement is often loose and negligent. In elegant, musical, and 
figurative language, hels much inferior to Mr. Addison. His man¬ 
ner of writing carries in it the character of one who rests altoge¬ 
ther upon his sense, and aims at no more than giving his meaning 
in a dear and concise manner. 

That part of his writings which I shall now examine, is the be¬ 
ginning of his treatise, entitled, ‘ A Proposal for correcting, im¬ 
proving, and ascertaining the English Tongue,’ in a Letter addressed 
to the Earl of Oxford, then lord high treasurer. 1 was led, by the 
nature of the subject, to choose this treatise; but in justice to the 
Dean, 1 must observe, that, after having examined it, I do net es¬ 
teem it one of his most correct productions; but am apt to think 
it has been more hastily composed than some other of them. It 

• I am glad to find, that, in my judgment eoncerrunjs Ihisauthof's composition, T have 
coincided with the opinion of a very able critic; ‘Tfjis easy and safe conveyance of 
meaning', it was Swift’s desire to attain, and for having uttaiiicd, he certainly ^tSserves 
praise, thongrh, perhaps, not the hig^hest praise. For pnrposes merely didactic, wVien 
somotitIngres to be told that was not known l>t?fore, it is in th;; hlsi'hpst degree proper • 
hot against that iniilU nlion by -which known truths are snfiered to be neglected, it 
makes no provision ; it itistructa, but does not perKuade.* Jolxttson a Lived of th« 
Poets j in Swifti ' 
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betiTS the title and focm of a letter: but' it is, however, in truth, a 
treatise designed for the pubUc; and therefore in examining it^ we 
cannot proceed upon the indulgence due to an epistolary ^c6rre- 
gpondence. When a man addresses himself to a friend only, it 
is sufficient if he makes himself fully understood by him; but 
when an author writes for the public, whether he employ the forin 
of an epistle or not, we are always entitled to expect, that he 
shall express himself with accuracy and care. Our author begiins 
thus: 

* What I had the honour of mentioning to your lordship, some 
time ago, in conversation, was not a new thought, just then started 
by accident or occasion, but the result of long reflection; and I 
liave been confirmed in iny sentiments by the opinion of some very 
judicious persons with whom 1 consulted* 

The disposition of circumstances in a sentence, such as serve to 
limit or to qualify some assertion, or to denote time and place, I 
formerly shewed to be a matter of nicety; and 1 observed, that it 
ought to be always held a rule, not to crowd such circumstances to¬ 
gether, but rather to intermix them with more cijpital words, in such 
different parts of the sentence as can admit them natui-ally. Here 
are two circumstances of this kind placed together, which had bet¬ 
ter have been separated. ‘ Some time ago, in conversation’— 
ter thus:-—‘ What 1 had the honour, some time ago, of mentioning 
to your lordship in conversation'—‘ was not a new thought,’ proceeds 
our author, * started by accident or occasion the different mean¬ 
ing of these two words may not at first occur. They have, how¬ 
ever, a distinct nieanirrg, and are properly .^sed ; for it is one very 
laudable property of tjur autlior’s style, that it is seldom encum¬ 
bered with superfluous, synonymous words. ‘ Started by accident,’ 
is fortuitously, or at random ; started ‘ by occasion,’ is by some in¬ 
cident which at that time gave birth to it. His meaning is, that it 
was not a new thought which either casually sprung up in his mind, 
or was suggested to him, for the first time, by the train of the 
discourse; but, as he adds, ‘ was the result of long reflection,’— 
He proceeds: 

‘ They all agreed, that nothing would be of greater use towards 
tlie improvement of knowledge and politeness, than some effectual 
method for correcting, enlarging, and ascertaining our language; 
and they think it a work very possible to be compassed under the 
protection of a prince, the countenance and encouragement of a 
ministry, and the care of proper persons chosen for such an under¬ 
taking.’ 

This is an excellent sentence ; clear and elegant. The wwds 
are all simple, well-chosen, and expressive; and arranged in the 
most proper order. It is a harmonious period too, which is a 
beauty nut ^queut in our author, 'fhe last part of it consists of 
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three members, whkh gradually ««« and swell above one another, 
without’any affected or unsuitable pomp ‘ ynder the protection 
of a ininoe, the countenance and encouragement of a ministry, and 
the care of proper persons chosen for suoh an undertaking.^ We 
may remark, in the beginning of the sentence, the proper use of 
the preposition * towards^—‘ greater use towards the improvement 
of knowledge and politeness’—importing the pointing or tendency 
of any thing to a certain end; which could not have been so well 
expressed by the preposition ‘ for,’ commonly employed in place of 
* towards,’ by authors who are less attentive than Dean Swift was 
to the force of words. 

One fault might, perhaps, be found both with this and the for¬ 
mer sentence, considered as introductory ones. We expect, that 
an introduction is to unfold, clearly and directly, the subject that 
is to be treated of. In the first sentence our author had told us of 
a thought he mentioned to his lordship, in conversation, which 
had beei|? the result of long reflection, and concerning which he 
had consulted judicious persons. But what that thought was, we 
are never told directly. We gather it indeed from the second sen¬ 
tence, wherein he informs us in what these judicious persons 
agreed; namely, that some method for improving the language was 
both useful and practicable. But this indirect method of opening 
the subject! would have been very faulty in a regular treatise; 
though the ease of tl/e epistolary form, which our author here 
assumes in addressing his patron, may excuse it in the present 
case 

‘I w'as glad to find y^r lordship’s answer in so different a style 
from what hath comnnonTy been made use of, on the like occasions, 
for some years past; “ That all such thoughts must be deferred to 
a time of peacea topic which some have carried so far, that 
they would not have us, by any means, think of preserving our 
civil and religious constitution, because we are engaged in a wa r 
abroad/ 

This sentence also is clear and elegant; only there is one inac¬ 
curacy, when he speaks of his lordship’s * answer’ being in so 
different a style from what had formerly been used. His answer to 
what ? or to whom ? For, from any thing going before, it does not 
appear that any application or address had been made to his lord- 
ship by those persons, whose opinion was mentioned in the preced¬ 
ing sehtenoe; and to whom the answer, here spoken of, naturally 
refers. There is a little indistinctness, as I before observed, in our 
author’s manner of introducing his subject here. We may obseiK'e 
top,, that the phrase—* glad to find your answer in so different a 
style’-^thongh abundantly suited to the language of conversation, 
or of a familiar letter, yet, in tegtilar composition, requires an ad¬ 
dition)^ word—glad to find yomf answer run in so different a style. 
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^ It will be among the distinguiyhingm^fks of your ministry, my 
lord, that you have .a genius above ail such regards, and that no 
reasonable pro|>osal, for the lionour, the advantage, or Ornament, of 
your country, however foreign to your immediate office, was ever 
neglected by you.* 

The phrase—‘ a genius above all such regards/ both seems some* 
what harsh, and 'does not clearly express what tlie author means, 
namely, the 'confined views* of those who neglected every thing 
that belonged to the arts of peace in the time of war,—Except this 
expression, there is nothing that can be subject to the least repre¬ 
hension, in this sentence, nor in all that follows, to the end of the 
psiragraph. 

1 confess the merit of this candour and condescension is very 
much lessened, because your lordship hardly leaves us room to 
offer our good wishes ; removing all our difficulties, and supplying 
our wants, faster than the most visionary projector can adjust his 
schemes. And therefore, my lord, the design of this paper is not 
so much to offer you ways and means, as to complain of a griev¬ 
ance, the redressing of which is to be your own work, as much as 
that of paying the nation’s debts, or opening a trade into the South 
Sea; and though not of such immediate benefit as either of these, 
■or any other of your glorious actions, yet, perhaps, in future ages 
not less to your honour.* . * 

I’he compliments w'hich the Dean here pays to his patron are 
very high and strained; and shew, that with all his surliness, he 
was as capable, on some occasions, of making his court to a great 
man by flattery, as other writers. However, with respect to the 
style, which is the sole object of our present consideration, every 
thing here, as far as appears to me, is faultless. In these sen¬ 
tences, and indeed throughout this paragraph in general, which we 
have now ended, our author’s stvle appears to great advantage. 
We sec that ease and simplicity, that correctness and distinctness, 
which particularly characterise it. It is very remarkable how fei# 
Latinixed words Dean Swift employs. No writer, in our language, 
is so purely English as he is, or borrow^s so little assistance from 
words of foreign derivation. From none can w'e take abetter mcH 
del of the choice and proper significancy of words. It is remark¬ 
able, in the sentences we have now before us, how plain all the ex¬ 
pressions are, and yet, at the same time, how significant; and in 
the midst of that high strain of compliment into which he risies, 
how little there is of pomp, or ghire of expression. How very few 
W'riters can preserve this manly temperance of style ; or would 
think a compliment of this nature supported with sufficient dignity, 
unless they had embellished it with some of those high-sounding 
words, whose chief efiect is no other than to give their language a 
stiff an d forcjed appemnancei 
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' •My lord, I do here, in the ttame of ^i!l tli,e loathed and potile 
persons of the nation, complain to your iordsfiip as first ministOf, 
illat Ohr language is extremely imperfect; that its daily improve- 
hientis are by no means in proportion to its daily corruptions ; that 
the pretenders, to polish and refine it, have chiefly multiplied 
abuses and absurdities; and that, in ihany instances, it ofiends 
against every part of grammar/ 

The turn of this sentence is extremely elegant. He had spoken 
before of a grievance for winch he sought redress, and lie carries 
on the allusion, by entering here directly on his subject, in the 
style of a public representation presented to the minister of state. 
One imperfection, however, there is in this sentence, which, luckily 
for our purpose, serves to illustrate a rule before given concerning 
the position of adverbs, so as to avoid ambiguity. It is in the 
middle of the sentence;—* that the pretenders to polish and refine 
lit have chiefly multiplied abuses and absurdities,’—Now concern¬ 
ing the import of this adverb, 'chiefly,’ Task, whether it signifies 
that these pretenders to polish the language have been the ‘ chief 
persons’ who have multiplied its abuses, in distinction from others; 
ur that the ' chief thing’ W'hich these pretenders have done, is to 
multiply the abuses of our language, in opposition to their ' doing 
any thing to refine it?’ These two meanings are really difierent; 
and yet, by'the position wdiich the wmrd ‘chiefly’ has in the sen¬ 
tence, we are left at a loss In which to understand it. The con¬ 
struction would lead us rather to the latter sense; that the chief 
thing which these pretenders have done, is to multiply the abuses 
of our language. But it is more than probable, that the former 
sense wa.s what the Dean intend&d, as it carries more of bis usual 
satirical edge; 'that the pretended refiners of our language were, 
in fact, its chief corrupters;’ on which supposition, his words 
ought to have run thus : ' that the pretenders to polish and refine 
it, have been the chief persons to multiply its abuses and absurdi¬ 
ties which would have rendered the sense perfectly clear, 

Perhaps, too, there might be ground for observing farther upon 
this sentence, that as language is the object with which it sets out; 
* that our language is extremely imperfect and as there follows an 
enumeration concerning language, in three particulars, it had been 
better if language had been kept the ruling word, or the nominative 
to every verb, without changing the construction, by making ‘pre¬ 
tenders^ the ruling word, as is done in the second memtjer of the 
enumeration, and then, in the third, returning again to the former 
word, ‘language’—‘That the pretenders to polish—and that, in 
many instances, it offends.’—I am persuaded, that the structure of 
the sentence would have been more neat and happy, and its unity 
more complete, if the members of it had been arranged thus: ‘ That 
ohr language is extremely imjjerfect; that its daily imprLvements 
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are by no means in proportion to its daily corruptions; tliat^ in 
many instances, it offends against every part of grammar; and that 
the pretenders to polish and refine it, hav^ been the chief persons 
to multiply its abuses and absurdities.’-—*fhis degree of attention 
seemed proper to be bestowed on such a sentence as this, in order 
to shew how it n^ight have been conducted after the most perfect 
manner. Our author, after having said, 

* Lest your lordship should think my censure too severe, I shall 
take leave to be more particularproceeds in the following para¬ 
graph : 

* I believe yemr lordship will agree with me in the reason why 
our language is less refined than those of Italy, Spain, or France.’ 

I am sorry to say, that now we shall have less to commend in 
our author. For the whole of this paragraph, on which we are 
entering, is, in truth, perplexed and inaccurate. Even, in this 
short sentence, we may discern an inaccuracy—‘why our language 
is less refined than those of Italy, Spain, or France;’ putting the 
pronoun ‘those’ in the plural, when the antecedent substantive to 
which it refers, is in the singular, ‘our language.’ Instances of 
this kind may sometimes be found in English authors; but they 
sound harsh to the ear, and are certainly contrary to the purity of 
grammar. By a very little attention, this inaccuracy might have 
been remedied, and the sentence have been made to run much 
better in this way; ‘ wliy our languege m less refined than the 
Italian, Spanish, or French.’ 

* It is plain, that the Latin tongue, in its purity, was never in 
this island; towards the conquest of which, few or no attempts 
were made till the time of Claudius ; iieillierwas that language ever 
so vulgar in Britian, as it is known to have been in Gaul and Spain.’ 

To say, that * the Latin tongue, in its purity, was never in this 
island,’ is very careless style : it ought to have been, *was never 
spoken in this island.’ In the progress of the sentence, he means 
to give a reason wdiy the Latin was never spoken in its purity 
amongst us, because our island was not conquered by the Romans 
till after the purity of their tongue began to decline. But this 
reason ought to have been brought out more clearly. This might 
easily have been done, and the relation of the several parts of the 
sentence to each other niuch better pointed out by means of a 
small variation; thus: ‘It is plain, that the Latin tongue, in its 
purity, was never spoken in this island, as few or no attempts 
towards the conquest of it were made till the time of Claudius.* 
He adds, ‘ Neither was that language ever so vulgar in Britain.’— 
‘Vulgar’was one of the worst words be could have ohosen for 
expressing what he means here; namely, that the Latin tongue 
wusatno time so ‘general,’ or so much in ‘common in Britain 
as it is known to have been in Gaul and Spain.—* Vulgar/ ’When 
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to language, comiriroiily signifies impure or debased lan¬ 
guage, Isuch'as is spoken by the low people, which is quite opposite 
to the autiibr's sense here ; for, instead of meaning to say, that the 
Latin spoken in Britain was not so debased, as what was spoken 
in Gaul and Spain; he means just the contrary, and had been tell¬ 
ing us, that we never were acquainted with the ^atin at all, till 
its purity began to be corrupted. 

* Farther, we fi^nd that the Roman legions here were at length all 
recalled to help their country against the Goths, and other bar¬ 
barous invaders.’ 

The chief scope of this sentence is, to give a reason why the 
Ijatin tongue did not strike any deep root in this island, on 
account of the short continuance of the Homans in it. He goes 
on :— 

* Meantime the Britons, left to shift for themselves, and daily 
harassed by cruel inroads from the Piets, were forced to call in 
the Saxons for their defence; who, consequently, reduced the 
greatest part of the island to their own power, drove the Britons into 
the most remote and mountainous parts, and the rest of the coun¬ 
try, in customs, religion, and language, became wholly Saxon.’ 

This is a very exceptionable sentence. First, the phrase “left to 
shift for themselves,’ is rather a low phrase, and too much in the 
familiar style *to be proper in a^rave treatise. Next, as the sentence 
advances—‘ forced to call in the Saxons for their defence, who, con¬ 
sequently, reduced the greatest part of the island to their own power-’ 
—What is the meaning of ‘consequently* here? If it means ‘af¬ 
terward,’ or ‘ in progress of time,’ this, certainly, is not a sense in 
which ‘ consequently’ is often taken ; and therefore the expres¬ 
sion is chargeable vrith obscurity. The adverb ‘ consequently,’ in 
its most common acceptation, denotes one thing following from 
another, as an effect from a cause. If he uses it in this sense, and 
means that the Britons being subdued by the Saxons, was a ne¬ 
cessary consequence of their having called in these Saxons to their 
assistance, this consequence is drawn too abruptly, and needed more 
explanation. For though it has often happened, that nations have 
been subdued by their own auxiliaries, yet this is not a consequence 
of such a nature that it can be assumed, as seems here to be done, 
for a first and self-evident principle.—“But farther, what shall we 
say to this phrase, ‘reduced the greatest part of the island to 
their own power?’ we say, ‘reduce to rule, reduce to practice’— 
we can say, that ‘ one nation reduces another to subjection.’—But 
when ‘ dpoainion’ or;‘ power’ is used, we always, as far as I know, 
say, ‘reduce under their power.’ ‘ Reduce to their power,* is so 
harsh and, uncommon an expression, that, though Dean Swift’s 
authority ,jn language be very great, yet, in the use of this phrase, 
1 am of opinion that it would not be safe to follow his example. 

t 
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Besides these particular inaccuracies, this sentence is cfillge- 
able with want of aaiity in the composition of the whole* The pcjv 
eons and the scene are too often changed upon us.—First, the 
Britons are mentioned, who are harassed by inroads from the 
Piets; next, the Saxons appear, who subdue the greatest part of 
the island, and'^drive the Britons into the mountains ; and lastly, 
the rest of the country is introduced, and a description given of 
the change made upon it. All this forms a group of various ob¬ 
jects, presented in such quick succession, that the mind finds it 
difficult to comprehend them under one view. Accordingly, it is 
quoted in the'Elements of Criticism,’ as an instance of a sentence 
rendered faulty by the breach of unity. 

‘ This I take to be the reason whv there are more Latin words 
remaining in the British than the old Saxon; w'hich, excepting 
some few variations in the orthography, is the same in most origi¬ 
nal words with our present English, as well as with the German 
and other northern dialects.’ 

This sentence is faulty, somewhat, in the same manner with the 
last. It is loose in the connexion of its parts ; and, besides this, 
it is also too loosely connected with the preceding sentence. 
What he had there said, concerning the Saxons expelling the 
Britons, and changing the customs, the religion, and the language 
of the country, is a clear and good reason for our present language 
being Saxon rather than British. 1 his is the inference which we 
would naturally expect him to draw from the premises just before 
laid down: but when he tells us, that ‘ this is the reason why there 
are more Latin words remaining in the British tongue than in the 
old Saxon,* we are presently at a stand. No reason for this infer¬ 
ence appears. If it can be gathered at all from the foregoing deduc¬ 
tion, it is gathered only imperfectly. For as be had told us that 
the Britons had ' some’ connexion with the Romans, he should 
have also told us, in order to make out his inference, that the 
Saxons never had ' any.* The truth is, the whole of this paragraph, 
concerning the influence of the Latin tongue upon ours, is careless, 
perplexed, and obscure. His argument required to have been more 
fully unfolded, in order to make it be distinctly apprehended, and to 
give it its due force. In the next paragraph he proceeds to dis¬ 
course concerning the influence of the French tongue upon our 
language. The styk becomes more clear, though not remarkable 
for great beauty or wegance. . 

' Edward the Confessor, having lived long in France, appears to 
be the first who introduced any mixture of the French tongue with 
the Saxqn; the couri affecting what the prince war fond of, and 
others taking it up for a fashion, as it is now with us. William 
the Conqueror proceeded much farther, bringing over with him 
vast numbers of tl*at nation, scattering them in every monastery, 
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in that language, and endeavoaring to make it universal in the 
kingdom.’ 

On these two sentences, I have nothing of moment to observe. 
The sense is b/ougbt out clearly, and in simple, unaffected lan¬ 
guage. 

* This, at least, is the opinion generally received ; but your lord¬ 
ship hath fully convinced me, that the French tongue made yet a 
greater progress here under Harry the Second, who had large ter¬ 
ritories on that continent both from his father and his wife; made 
frequent journeys and expeditions thither; and was always at¬ 
tended with a number of his countrymen, retainers at court.’ 

In the beginning of this sentence, our author states an opposi¬ 
tion between an opinion generally received, and that of his lordship; 
and in compliment to his patron, he tells us, that his lordship had 
convinced liimof somewhat that differed from the general opinion. 
Thus one must naturally understand his words; ‘ This, at least, 
is the opinion generally received; but your lordship hath fully 
convinced me’—Now here there must be an inaccuracy of expres¬ 
sion. For, on examining what went before, there appears no sort 
of opposition betwixt the generally received opinion, and that of 
the author’s patron. The general opinion was, that William the 
Conqueror ffad proceeded much farther than Edward the Confessor, 
in propagating the French language, and had endeavoured to make 
it universal. Lord Oxford’s opinion was, that the French tongue 
had gone on to make a yet greater progress under Harry the Se¬ 
cond, than it had under his predecessor William : which two 
opinions arc as entirely consistent with each other as any can be; 
and therefore the opposition here affected to be stated between 
them, by the adversative particle * but,’ was improper and ground¬ 
less. 

‘For some centuries after, there was a constant intercourse be¬ 
tween France and England, by the dominions we possessed there, 
and the conquests we made; so that our language, between two 
and three hundred years ago, st»ems to have had a greater mixture 
with French than at present; many words having been afterward 
rejected, and some since the days of Spenser; although we have 
still retained not a few, which have been long antiquated in France.’ 

This is a sentence too long and intricate, and liable to the same 
objection that was made to a former one, Kn want of unity. It 
consists of four members, each divided from the subsequent by a 
semicolon. In going along, we naturally expect the sentence is to 
end at the second of these, or, at farthest, at the third; when, to 
our surprise, a new member of the period makes its appejlirance, and 
fatigues our attention in joining all the parts together. Such a 
structure of a sentence is always the mark of careless writing. In 
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the first member of the sentence, ' a constant intercourse between 
F'rance and EuglamJ, by the dominions we possessed there, and the 
conquests we made,’ the construction is not sufficiently filled up. 
In place of ‘ intercourse by the dominions we possessed,’ it should 
have been—' by reason of the dominions we possessed’—or—‘ oc¬ 
casioned by the dominions we possessed’—^and in place of—‘ the 
dominions we possessed there, and the conquests we made,’ the 
regular style is—‘ the dominions which we possessed there, and the 
conquests which we made.’ The relative pronoun ' which’ is in¬ 
deed in phrases of this kind sometimes omitted; but when it is 
omitted, the style becomes elliptic; and though in conversation, or 
in the very light and easy kinds of writing, such elliptic style may 
not be improper, yet in grave and regular writing, it is better to 
fill up the construction, and insert tlie relative pronoun. After 
having said—* I could produce several instances of both kinds, if 
it were of any u.se or entertainment’—our author begins the next 
paragraph thus ; 

‘ To examine into the several circumstances by which the lan¬ 
guage of a country may b^ altered, would force me to enter into a 
wide field.’ 

There is nothing remarkable in this sentence, unless that here 
occurs the first instance of a metaphor since the beginning of this 
treatise ; ‘ entering into a wide field,’ being put for beginning an 
extensive subject. Few writers deaHess in figurative language 
than Swift. I before observed, that he appears to despise orna¬ 
ments of this kind; and though this renders his style somewhat 
dry on serious subjects, yet bis plainness and simplicity, I must 
not forbear to remind my readers, is far preferable to an ostenta¬ 
tious and affected parade of ornament. 

‘ I shall only observe, that the Latin, the French, and the Eng¬ 
lish, seem to have undergone the same fortune. The first, from the 
days of Romulus to those of Julius Caesar, suffered perpetual 
changes; and by what we meet in those authors who occasionally 
speak on that subject, as well as from certain fragments of old laws, 
it is manifest, that the Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was 
as unintelligible in his time, as the French and English of the same 
period are now; and these two have changed as much since 
William the Conqueror (which is but little less than seven hun¬ 
dred years), as the Latin appears to have done in the like term.’ 

The Bean plainly ||ppears to be wHting negligently here. This 
sentence is one of tMt involved and intricate kind, of which some 
instances have occurred before; but none worse than this. It re¬ 
quires a very ^distinct head to comprehend the whole meaning of 
the period at first reading. In one part of it we find extreme care¬ 
lessness of expression. He says, ‘it is manifest that the Latin, 
three hundred years before Tully, was as unintelligible in his time. 
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ani' lhe English and FrewOb Of the same perio^ are now.’ By tlie 
English and French * of the same period,’ must*naturnlly be undei - 
stood nhe English and French that were spoken three hundred 
years before Tally.’ This is the only grammatical meaning hfs 
words will bear; and yet assuredly what he means, and what it 
would have been easy for him to have expressed with more pre¬ 
cision, is, ‘ the English and French that were spoken three hun¬ 
dred years agoor at a period equ'^lly distant from our age, as the 
Old Latin, which he had mentioned, was from the age of Tully. 
But when an author writes Iiastily, and does not review wnth 
proper care what he has written, many such inaccuracies will be 
apt to creep into his style. 

VWhellier our language or the French will decline as fast as the 
BOman did, is a question that would perhaps admit more debate 
than it is woitli. There were many reasons for the corruptions of 
the last; as the change of their government to a tyranny, which 
ruined the study ol' eloquence, there being no farther use or en¬ 
couragement for popular orators ; their giving not only the free¬ 
dom of the city, but capacity for eTn])!oynaents, to several towns in 
Gaul, Spain, and Germany, and other distant parts, as far as Asia, 
whicli brought a great number o<‘foreign pretenders to Rome; the 
slavish disposition of the senate and people, by which the wit and 
eloquence of the age were wliolly turned into panegyric, the most 
barren of all subjects ; the great corruption of manners, and intro¬ 
duction of foreign luxury, with foreign terms to express it; witli 
several others that might be assigned; not to mention the in¬ 
vasions from the Goths and Vandals, which are too obvious to 
insist on.’ 

In the enumeration here made of the causes contributing towards 
the corruption of the Roman language, there arc many inaccuracies 
—‘ The change of their government to a tyninuy’—of whose govern¬ 
ment? He had indeed been speaking of the Roman language, and 
therefore w’e guess at his meaning r but the style is ungrammati¬ 
cal ; for he had not mentioned the Romans themselves; and 
therefore, when he says‘ their govornment,’there is no antecedent 
in the sentence to which the pronoun, ‘ their,’ can refer with any 
propriety.—^ Giving the capacity fdr employments to several towns 
in Gaul,’ is a questionable expression. For though towrts aie 
sometimes put for the people who inhabit them,yet to give a towoi 
‘ the capacity for employments,’ sounds hars^ and uncouth, ‘ The 
wit and eloquence of the age wholly turned into panegyric,’ is a 
phrase which does not well express the meaning. Neither wit nor 
eloquence can be turned into panegyric ; but they may be turned 
‘ towards panegyric,’ or ‘ employed in panegyric,* which was the 
sense the author had in view. 

The conclusion of the enumeration is visibly incorrect—‘The 
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great corruption of manners, and introduction of foreign luxury, 
with foreign terms tp express it, with several others that might be 
assigned’—He means, ‘with several other reasons.’ The word 
‘reasons,’ had indeed been mentioned before; but as it stands at 
the distance of thirteen lines backward, the repetition of it here 
became indispensable, in order to avoid ambiguity. ‘Not to 
mention,’ he adds,‘the invasions from the Goths and Vandals, 
which are too obvious to insist on.’ One would imagine him to 
mean, that the invasions from the Goths and Vandals are ‘ historical 
facts’ too well known and obvious to be insisted on. But he means 
quite a different thing, though he has not taken the proper method 
of expressing it, through his haste, probably, to finish the para¬ 
graph ; namely, that these invasions from the Goths and Vandals 
* were causes of the corruption of the Roman Language too obvious 
to be insisted on.’ 

I shall not pursue this criticism any farther. I have been obli¬ 
ged to point out many inaccuracies in the passage which we have 
considered. But in order that my observations may not be con¬ 
strued as meant to depreciate the style or the writings of Dean 
Swift below their just value, there are two remarks which I judge 
it necessary to make before concluding this Lecture. One is, tliat 
it were unfair to estimate an author’s style on the whole, by some 
passage in his writings, which chances to be composed in a care¬ 
less manner. This is the case with re’spect to this treatise, which 
has much the appearance of a hasty prodiu'tion ; though, as I be¬ 
fore observed, it was by no means on that account that I pitched 
upon it for the subject of this exercise. But after having examined 
it, I am sensible that, in many other of his writings, the Dean is 
more accurate. 

My other observation, which is equally applicable to Dean Swift 
and Mr. Addison, is, that there may be writers much freer from 
such inaccuracies, as I have had occasion to point out in these two, 
whose style, however, upon the whole, may not have half their 
merit. Refinement in language has, of late years, begun to be 
much attended to. In several modern productions of very small 
value, I should find it difficult to point out many errors in language. 
The words might probably be all proper words, correctly and clear¬ 
ly arranged, and the turn of the sentence sonorous and musical; 
whilst yet the style, upon the whole, rnight deserve no praise. Tlie 
fault often lies in wKat may be called the general cast or com¬ 
plexion of the style ; which a person of a good taste discerns to be 
vicious; to be feSble, for instance, and diffuse; flimsy or affected; 
petulant or ostentatious; though the faults cannot be so easily 
pointed out and particularised, as when they lie in some erroneous 
or negligent construction of a sentence. Whereas, such writers as 
Addison and Swift carry always those genera! characters of good 
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Btyle which, iu the midst of their occasional negligences, every 
]>erson of good taste mast discern and approve. We see their 
faults overbalanced by higher beauties. We see a writer of 
sense and reflection expressing his sentiments without affecta¬ 
tion; attentive to thoughts as well as to words; and, in the main 
current of his language, elegant and beautiful; and Iherefure, the 
only proper use to be made of the blemishes which occur in the 
writings of such authors, is to point out to those W’ho af>ply them¬ 
selves to the study of composition, some of the rules which they 
ought to observe for avoiding such errors; and to render them 
sensible of the necessity of strict attention to language and to 
style. Let them imitate the ease and simplicity of those great au¬ 
thors ; let tliem study to be always natural, au^sf, as far as they can, 
always correct in their expressions; let them endeavour to be, at 
some times, lively and striking; but carefully avoid being at any 
time ostentatious and affected. 


LECTUKE X^V. 

CLOQUl Nl'K. 0« Pl’BUC SPlvtKHSG -HJSTORy OF KLOQUENt.’E - 
GRiiClAN liLOQl CK—OEMOSTHEKES. 

Having finished that part <if the course which relates to language 
and stylo, we are now to ascend a step higher, and to examine the 
subjects upon which style is employed. 1 begin with what is pro¬ 
perly called KIo<|ueuce, or Public Speaking. In treating of this 
i ani to consider the diflerent kinds and subjects of public speak¬ 
ing ; the ruauner suited to each ; the proper distribution and 
managenuiiit of all tlie parts of a discourse; and the proper pro¬ 
nunciation or delivery of it. But before 1 enter on any of these 
heads, it may be pro})er to take a view of the nature of eloquence 
in general, and of the state in which it has subsisted iu different 
ages and countries. This will lead into some detail; but I hope a 
useful one; as in every art it is of great consequence to have a 
just idea of the perfection of that art, of the end at which it aims, 
and of the progress which it has made among mankind. 

Of eloquence, iu particular, it is the more necessary to ascertain 
the proper notion, because tlrere is not any thing concerning which 
false notions have been more prevalent. Hence, it has been so 
often, and is still at this day, in disrepute with many. When you 
speak to a plain man of eloquence, or in praise of it, he is apt to 
hear you with very little attention. He conceives eloquence to 
signify a certain trick of speech; the ai’t of yarnishh]^ weak ar¬ 
guments plausibly; or of speaking so as to please and tickle the 
oar, ‘Give me good sense,’ says he, ‘and keep your eloquence 
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for boys,’ He is in the right, if eloquence were what he conceives 
it to be. It would be then a very contemptible art indeed, below 
the study of any wise or good man. But nothing can be more re¬ 
mote from truth. To be truly eloquent is to speak, to the purpose. 
For the best definition which, I think, can be given of eloquence 
is the art of speaking in such a manner as to atfain the end for 
which we speak. Whenever a man speaks or writes, he is sup¬ 
posed, as a rational being, to have some end in view; either toiu^ 
form, or to amuse, or to persuade, or, in some way or other, to act 
upon his fellow-creatures. He who speaks or writes, in such a 
manner as to adapt all his words most eflectually to that end, is 
the most eloquent man. Whatever then the subject be, there is 
room for eloquence; in history, or even in philosophy, as well as 
in orations. The dtTinition which I have given of eloquence, com¬ 
prehends all the different kinds of it; whetlier calculated to in¬ 
struct, to persuade, or to please. But as the most important sub¬ 
ject of discourse is action, or conduct, the power of eloquence chiefly 
appears when it is employed to influence conduct, and persuade to 
action. As it is principally with reference to this end, that it be¬ 
comes the object of art, eloquence may, under this view of it, be 
defined, the art of persuasion. 

This being once established, certain consequences immediately 
follow, which point out the fundamental maxims of t«!ie art. It 
follow's clearly, that in order to persuyde, the most essential requi¬ 
sites are, solid argument, clear method, a character of probity ap¬ 
pearing in the speaker, joined with such graces of style and ut" 
terance as shall draw our attention to what he says. Good sense 
is the foundation of all. No man c;ui be truly eloquent without 
it ; for fools can persuade none but fools. In order to persua^^a 
man of sense, you must first convince him; which is only to 
done, by satisfying his understanding of the reasonableness of what 
you propose to him. 

This leads me to observe, that convincing and persuading, thotigh 
they are sometimes confounded, import, notwithstanding, different 
things, which it is necessary for us, at present , to distinguish from 
each other. Conviction afl'ects the understanding only; persua¬ 
sion, the will and the practice. It is the business of the philoso¬ 
pher to convince me of truth; it is the business of the orator to 
persuade me to act agreeably to it, by engaging my affections on its 
side. Conviction and persuasion do not always go together. They 
ought, indeed, to go together; and would do so, if our in¬ 
clination regularly followed the dictates of our understanding. 
But as our nature is constituted, I may be convinced that virtue,, 
justice, or public spirit, are laudable, while at the sa^e'time, 1 am 
not persuaded to act according to them. The ihSlination may 
revolt, though the understanding be satisfied ; the |»assions may 
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prevail agaanst the judgraent. Conviction is, however, always one 
avenue to the inclination, or heart; and it is that which an orator 
must first bend his strength to gain; for no persuasion is likely to 
be stable which is not fbnnded on conviction. But, in order to 
persuade, the orator must go farther than meivly producing con¬ 
viction; he must consider man as a creature moved by many 
difterent springs, and must act upon them all. He must address . 
himself to the passions; he must paint to the fancy, and touch the 
heart; and hence, besides solid argument, and clear method, all 
the conciliating and interesting arts, both of comoosition and 
pronunciation, enter into the idea of ,/sloquence. 

An objection may, perhaps, hence be foraied against eloquence, 
as an art which may be employed for persuading to ill as well as 
to good. There is no doubt that it may; and so reasoning may 
also be, and too often is employed, for leading men into error;| 
But who would think of forming an argument from this against 
the cultivation of our reasoning powers ? Reason, eloquence, and 
every art which ever has been studied among mankirid, may be 
abused, and may prove dangerous in hands of bad men; but 
it were perfectly childish to contend, that, upon this account, they 
might to be abolished. Give truth and virtue the same arms 
whicJi you give vice and falsehood, and the former are likel|^ to 
prevail. Eloquenee is no invention of the schools. Nature teafches 
every man to be eloqftent,nvI)en he is much in earnest. Place 
him in some critical situation ; let him have some great interest at 
stake, and you wall see liim lay hold of the most effectual means 
of persuasion. The art of oratory proposes nothing more than to 
follow out that track which nature has first pointed out. And 
the more exactly that this track is pursued, the more that elo- 
iqhenceis properly studied, the more shall we be guarded against 
the abuse which had men make of it, and enabled the better lo 
distinguish between true eloquence and the tricks of sophistry. 

We may distinguish three kinds, or degrees, of eloquence. T|ie 
first, and lowest, is that which aims only at pleasing the hearers. 
Such, generally, is the eloquence of panegyrics, inaugural orations, 
addresse.s to great men, and other harangues of this sort. This 
ornamental sort of composition is not altogether to be rejected. It 
may innocently amuse and entertain the mind ; and it may he 
mixed, at the same time, svith very useful sentiments. But it must 
be confessed, that where the speaker has no farther aim than 
merely to shine, and to please, there is great danger of art being 
strained into ostentation, and of tlie composition becoming tire- 
siSome and languid. 

A 8econd;;;|ind higher degree of eloquence is when the speaker 
aims not merely to please, but also to inform, to iustruct, to con¬ 
vince: when his art is exerted in removing prejudices against him- 
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self and his cause, ia choosing the most proper arguments, statiiig 
them with the greatest force, arranging them in the best order, 
pressing and delivering them with propriety and beauty} and 
thereby disposing us to pass that judgment, or embrace that side 
of the cause, to which he seeks to bring us. Within this compass, 
chiefly, is employed the eloquence of the bar. 

But there is a third, and still higher degree of eloquence, where¬ 
in a gi^ater power is exerted over the human mind; by which we 
are not only convinced, hut are interested, agitated, and carried 
along with the speaker; our passions are made to rise together 
with his} we enter into all his emotions; we love, we dete.st, we 
resent, according as he inspires us; and are prompted to resolve, or 
to act, vvith vigour and warmth. Debate, in popular assemblies, 
opens the most illustrious field to this species of eloquence; and 
the pulpit, also, admits it. 

I am here to observe, and the observation is of consequence, th.«t 
the high eloquence which 1 have last mentioned, is alw'aysthe uii- 
spring of passion. By passion, 1 mean that state of the mind m 
w'hich it is agitated, and fired, by some object it has in view. A 
man may convince, and even persuade others to act, by mere rea¬ 
son and argument. But that degree of eloquence which gains t.lie 
admiration of mankind, and properly denominates one an orator, 
is n^ver found without warmth or passion. Passion, when in such 
a degree as to rouse and kindle the mind, rf/ithout throwing it out 
of the possession of itself, is universally found to exalt all the hu¬ 
man powers. It renders the mind infinitely more enlightened, 
more penetrating, more vigorous and masterly, than it is in its calm 
moments. A man, actuated by a strong passion, becomes much 
greater than he is at other times. He is conscious of more strength 
and force; he utters greater sentiments, conceives higher designs, 
and executes them with a boldness and a felicity, of which, on 
other occasions, he could not think himself capable. But chiefly, 
|rith respect to persuasion, is the power of passion felt. Almost 
every man, in passion, is eloquent. Then, he is at no loss for 
words and arguments. He transmits to others, by a sort of con¬ 
tagious sympathy, the warm sentiments which he feels : his look^ 
and gestures are all persuasive; and nature here shews herself in¬ 
finitely more powerful than art. This is the foundation of that 
just and noted rule : * Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum ipsi 
tibi.’ 

This principle being once adimitted, that all high eloquence flows 
from passion, several consequences follow, which deserve to fee at¬ 
tended to ; and the mention of which will feerve to confirm the 
ju'iiiciple itself. For hence the universally acknowledge^! eflect of 
enthusiara, or warmth of any kind, in public speakers, for aflecting 
theif audience. Hence all laboured declamation, and afibctetl or 
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naments of style, which alpew the nimd to be cool and uoiRiovei), 
are so iucoasistent with persuasive eloquence.* Hence alletmiied 
prettinesses, in gesture or pronunciation, detract*ao greatly from the 
weight of a speaker. Hence a discourse that is read, moves ws less 
than one that is spoken, as having less the appearance of coming 
warm from the* heart. Hence, to call a man cold, is the same 
thing as to say that he is not eloquent. Hence a sceptical man, 
who is always in suspense, and feels nothing strongly; or a cun¬ 
ning mercenary man, who is suspected rather to assume the ap¬ 
pearance of passion than to feel it; have so little power over men 
m public speaking. Hence, in fine, the necessity of being, and 
being believed to be, disinterested, and in earnest, in order to per¬ 
suade. 

These are some of the capital ideas which have occurred to me, 
concerning eloquence in general; and with which I have thought 
proper to begin, as the foundation of much of what I am afterward 
to suggest. From what I have already said, it is evident that 
eloquence is a high talent, and of great importance in society; 
and that it requires both natural genius and much improvement 
from art. Viewed as the art of persuasion, it requires, in its lowest 
state, soundness of understanding, and considerable acquaintance 
with human nature; and, in its higher degrees, it requires, more¬ 
over, strong* sensibility of mind, a warm and lively imagination, 
joined with correctness*of judgment,‘and an extensive command of 
the power of language; to \yhich must also be added, the gracef 
of pronunciation and delivery.—Let us next proceed to consider in 
what state eloquence has subsisted in different ages and nations. 

It is an observation made by several writers, that eloquence is 
to l)e looked for only in free states. Longinus, in particular, at 
the end of his treatise on the Sublime, when assigning the reason 
why so little sublimity of genius appeared in the age wherein he 
lived, illustrates this observation with a great deal of beauty. 
Liberty, he remarks, is the nurse of true genius; it animates thf 
spirit, and invigorates the hopes, of men; excites honourable 
emulation, and a desire of excelling in every art. All other quali¬ 
fications, he says, you may find among those who are deprived of 
liberty; but never did a slave become an orator; he can only be a 
pompous flatterer. Now, though this reasoning be, in the main, 
true ; it must, however, be understood with some limitations. Lor, 
under arbitrary governments, if they be of the civilized kind, and 
give encouragement 'to the arts, ornamented eloquence may 
flourish remarkably. Witness France at this day, where ever since 
the reign of Louis J^ItV. more of what may be justly called elo¬ 
quence, within a certain, sphere, is to be found, than, perhaps, iu 
any other nation in Europe ; though freedom be enjoyed by sewne 
nations in a much greater degree. Tlie French sermons, and 
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orationH proiaouncedi on public occasions, are not only polite snd 
elegant harangues/but several of them are uncommonly spirited, 
are animated with bold figures, and rise to a degree of the stibiime. 
Their bloquence, however, in general, must be confessed to be of 
the flowery rather than the vigorous kind; calculated more to please 
and sooth, than to convince and persuade. High, manly, and for¬ 
cible eloquence is, indeed, to be looked for only, or chiefly, in the 
regions of freedom. Under arbitrary governments, besides the 
general turn of softness and efl’eminacy which such governments 
may be justly supposed to give to the spirit of a nation, the art of 
speaking cannot be such an instrument of ambition, business, and 
power, as it is in deraocratical states. It is confined within a nar¬ 
rower range ; it can be employed only in the pulpit, or at the bar; 
but is excluded from those great scenes of public business, where 
the spirits of men have the freest exertion; where important 
affairs are transacted, and persuasion, of course, is more seriousiy 
studied. Wherever man can acquire most power over man Iry 
means of reason and disif^onrse, which certainly is under a free 
state of government, there we may naturally expect that true elo¬ 
quence w’ill be best understood, and carried to the greatest height. 

Hence, in tracing the rise of oratory, we need not attempt to go 
far back into the early ages of the wmrld, or search for it among 
the^monuraents of Eastern or Egyptian antiquity. Iif those ages, 
there was, indeed; an eloqueixce of a certair/kind; but it approached 
nearer to poetry, than to what we properly call oratory. There is 
reason to believe, as 1 formerly shew^ed, that the language of the first 
ages was passionate and metaphorical; owing partly to the scanty 
stock of words of which speech then consisted ; and partly to the 
tincture which language naturally takes from the savage and uncul 
tivated state of men, agitated by unrestrained passions, and struck 
by events which to them are strange and surprising. In this state, 
rapture and entlmsiasra, the parents of poetry, had an ample field 
.Hut while the intercourse of men was as yet unfrequent, and force 
and strength were the chief means employed in deciding contro¬ 
versies, the arts of oratory and persuasion, of reasoning and debate, 
could be but little known. The first empires that arose, the Assy 
rian and Egyptian, were of the despotic kind. The whole power 
was in the hands of one, or at most of a few. The multitude were 
accustomed to a blind reverence; they were led, not persuaded ; 
and nrne of those refinements of society which make public speak¬ 
ing an object of importance, wre as yet in^oduced. ' ‘ 

It is not till the rise of the Grecian repi^ics that wre find any 
remarkable appeai^^es of eloquence as the ^^rt of persuasion ; and 
these gave it such t field as it never had before, and, pefhaps, has 
luwer bad again sine© that time. And, therefore, as the Grecian elo- 
qiu uce hCs been the object of admiration to those vvbo have 
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feiudied the powers of speech, it is necessary that we fix our atten¬ 
tion for a little on this period. 

Greece was divided into a multitude of petty states. These were 
governed, at first, by king§ who were called tyrants; on whose ex¬ 
pulsion from all these states, there sprung up a great number of 
dcmocratical governments, founded nearly on the same plan, 
animated by the same high spirit of freedom, mutually jealous, and 
rivals of one another. We may compute the flourishing period of 
those Grecian states to have lasted from the battle of Marathon 
till the time of Alexander the Great, who subdued the liberties of 
Greece ; a period which comprehends about 150 years, and- within 
which are to be found most of their celebrated poets and philoso¬ 
phers, but chiefly their orators; for though poetry and philosophy 
were not extinct among them after that period, yet eloquence hardly 
any figure. 

Of these Grecian republics, the most noted by far for eloquence, 
and, iiideedv for arts of every kind, was that of Athens. The Athe¬ 
nians were an ingenious, quick, sprightly people; practised in 
business, and sharpened by frequent and sudden revolutions, which 
happened in their government. The genius of their government 
was altogether democratical; their legislature consisted of the 
whole body of the people. They bad, indeed, a senate of fivehnn- 
died; but irr the general convention of the citizens was placed 
the last resort; and affairs were conducted there, entirely, by rea¬ 
soning, speaking, and a skilful application to the passions andi 
interests of a popular assenibly. There laws were made, peace and 
war decreed, and thence the magistrates were chosen. For the 
highest honours of the state were alike open to all; nor was the 
meanest tradesman excluded from a seat in their supreme courts. 
In isuch a state, eloquence, it is obvious, would be much studied, 
as the surest means of rising’to influence and power; and what 
sort of eloquence ? Not that which was brilliant merely, and showy, 
but that which was found, upon trial, to be most effectual for con*-' 
vincing, interesting, and persuading the hearers. For there, pul>» 
lie speaking was not a mere competition for empty applause, but a 
serious contention for that public leading, w'hich was the great 
object both of the men of ambition, and the men of virtue. 

In so enlightened and acute a nation, where tiie highest atten¬ 
tion was paid to every thing elegant in the arts, we may naturally 
*'xpect to find the public taste refined and judicious. Accordingly, 
it was improved to suofe a degree, that; the Attic taste and Attic 
manner have passed a proverb. It is truf’, that ambitious 
demagogues and cornijpt orators, did sometimes dazzle and mis¬ 
lead the pedple, by a showy but false eloquence; for the Athenians, 
with all their acuteness, were factious and giddy, and great ad¬ 
mirers of every novelty. But when some important interest 
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drew their attention, when any ^reat danger roused them, and put 
their judgment tn'a serious trial, 1 hey commonly distinguished, 
yeryjustly, between genuine and vspurious eloquence; and hence 
Demosthenes triumphed over all his opponents ; because he spoke 
always to the purpose, aflected no insignificant ^parade of words, 
used w^eighty arguments, and shewed them clearly w'here their in¬ 
terest lay. In critical conjunctures of the state, when the public 
was alarmed with some pressing danger, when the people were - 
assembled, and proclamation was made by the crier, for any one to 
rise and deliver his opinion upon the present situation of affairs, 
empty declamation and sophistical reasoning would not only have 
been hissed, but resented and punished by an assembly so intel¬ 
ligent and accustomed to business. Their greatest oratoi\s trem¬ 
bled on such occasions, when they rose to address the people, as 
they knew they were to be held answerable for the issue of the 
counsel which they gave. The most liberal endowments of the 
greatest princes never coqld found such a school for true oratory as 
was formed by the nature of the Athenian republic. Eloquence 
there sprung, native and vigorous, from amidst the contentions of 
faction and freedom, of public business and of active life ; and not 
from that retirement and speculation, which we are apt sometimes 
to fancy more favourable to eloquence than they are found to be. 

Pisistratus, who was contemporaiy with Solon, a*nd subverted 
his plan of govermnerit, is mentioned*by Plutarch as the first who 
distinguished himself among the Athenians by application to the 
arts of speech. His ability in these arts he employed for raising 
himself to the sovereign power; which, however, when he had at¬ 
tained it, he exercised with moderation. Of the orators who 
flourished between his time and the Peloponnesian war, no parti¬ 
cular mention is made in history. Pericles, who died about the 
beginning of that war, was properly the first who carried eloquence 
to a great height; to such a height, indeed, that it does not ap- 
^pear he was ever afterward surpassed. He was more than an 
orator; he was also a statesman and a general; expert in 
business, and of consummate address. Forty years he govern¬ 
ed Athens with absolute sway; and historians ascribe his in¬ 
fluence, not more to his political talents than to his eloquence, 
which was of that forcible and vehement kind, that bore every 
thing before it, anti trit||»hed over the passions and affections of 
the people. Hence helPd the surname of Olympias given him : 
and it was said, that, like Jupiter, he thiSidered when he spoke. 
Though his ambition be liable to censure, ji^t he was distinguished 
for sevens was the confidence which the people re¬ 

posed in h^ integrily, that gave such a powerful effect to his elo¬ 
quence. lie appears to have been generous, magnanimous, and 
public-spirited; he raised no fortune to himself; he expended in- 
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deed great sums of the public money, but chiefly on public works; 
and at his death is said to havfi valued himself p^ncipally on 
having never obliged any citizen to wear mourning on his account, 
during his long administration. It is a remarkable particular re¬ 
corded of Pericles by Suidas, that he was the first Athenian who 
composed, and put into writing, a discourse designed for the 
public. 

Posterior to Pericles, in the course of the Peloponnesian war, 
arose Cleon, Alcibiades, Critias, and Theramenes, eminent citizens 
of Athens, who were all distinguished for their eloquence. They 
were not orators by profession; they were not formed by schools, 
but by a much more powerful education, that of business and de¬ 
bate ; where man sharpened man, and civil affairs carried on by 
public speaking, brought every power of the mind into action. 
The manner of style of oratory which then prevailed, we learn from 
the orations in the history of Thucydides, who also flourished in 
the same age. It was manly, vehem|pt, and concise, even to 
some degree of obscurity. *Grandes erant verbis,’ says Cicero, 
*crebri sententiis, compressione rerum breves, et, ob earn ipsam 
causam, interdum subobscuri.’* A manner very different from 
what in modern times we would conceive to be the style of popular 
oratory ; and whicli tends to give a Uigii idea of the acuteness of 
those audiences to wdiich they spoke.* 

The power of eloquence having, after the days of Pericles, be?:^: 
come an object of greater consequence than ever, this gave birtli 
to a set of men till then unknown, called Rhetoricians, and sorhe- 
tiiwes Sopliists, who rose in multitudes during the Peloponnesian 
war; such (is Protagoras, Prodicas, Thrasymus, and one who was 
more eminent than all the rest, Gorgias of Leontium. These So¬ 
phists joined to their art of rhetoric a subtile logic, and were 
geoieraily a sort of metaphysical sceptics. GorgiavS, however, was 
a ijrofessed master of eloquence only. His reputation was pro¬ 
digious. He was highly venerated in Leontium of Sicily, his 
native city, and money was coined with his name upon it. In the 
latter part of his life, he established h.im.seif at Athens, and lived 
till he had attained the age of 105 years. Herraogenes (rJe Ideis, 
Lii. cap. 9.) has preservcid a fragment of his, from which we see his 
style and manner. It is extremely quaint and artificial; full of 
antithesis and pointed expression; and shews how far the Grecian 
subtilty had already carried the study bf language. These Rheto¬ 
ricians did not con tent themselves with delivering general instruc¬ 
tions concerning eloquiince to their ptrfpiis, and endeavouring to 
form their t;aste; but they professed the art of giving them receipts 
for making all sorts of orations; and of teaching them how to 

* ‘ They were magruiilocnt ia tbeir expressions; they abounded in thought; they com¬ 
pressed their matter into few words, and, by thek brevity, were Hometimes <d)scure.' 
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ti|vtiak for, and agajusst, every cause whatever. Upon this plan, 
tiiey wore the first 'who treated of cortimdii places, iaiul the artificial 
invention of arguments and topics for every subject. In the hands 
of such men, we may easily believe that oratory would degenerate 
from the masculine strain it had hitherto held} and become a 
trifling and sophistical art; and we may jnstly deem them the first 
corrupters of true eloquence. To them the great Socmtes opposed 
himself. By a profound but simple reasoning peculiar to himself, 
he exploded their sophistry ; and endeavoured to recall men’s atten 
tion from that abuse of reasoning and discourse which began to be 
in vogue, to natural language, and sound and useful thought. 

In the same age, though somewhat later than the philosopher 
above-mentioned, flourished Isocrates, whose writings are still 
extant. He was a professed Rhetorician, and by teaching elo¬ 
quence, he acquired both a great fortune, and higher fame than 
any of his rivals in that profession. No contemptible orator lie 
was. His orations are fu|| of morality and good sentiments; they 
are flowing and smooth; but too destitute of vigour. He never 
engaged in public affairs, nor pleaded causes ; and accordingly his 
orations are calculated only for the shade : * Pomp®/ Cicero allows, 

‘ magis quara pugn® aptior; ad volnptatem aurium accommodatus 
potius quam ad Judiciorum certamen.’* The style of Gorgias of 
Leontium w as formed intq short sentences, composed generally of 
two members balanced against each other. The style of Isocrates, 
on the contrary, is swelling and full; and he is said to be the first 
who introduced the method of composing in regular periods, which 
had a studied music and harmonious cadence; a manner which he 
has carried to a vicious excess. What shall we think of an orator, 
who employed ten years in composing one discourse, still extant, 
entitled the Panegyric ? How much frivolous care must have been 
bestowed on all the minute elegance of words and sentences? 
Hipriysius of H'alicarnassus has given us upon the orations of Iso¬ 
crates, as also upon those of some other Greek orators, a full and 
regular treatise, which is, in my opinion, one of the most judicious 
pieces of ancient criticism extant, and very worthy of being con¬ 
sulted. He commenlis the splendour of Isocrates’s style, and the 
morality of his sentiments ; but severely censures his affectation, 
and the uniform regular cadence of all his sentences. He holds 
him to be a florid d^lAimer ; not a natural persuasive speaker. 
Cicero, in his critical though he admits his faibngs, yet 

discovers a propensity, very fayourabl® to that/plena ac nu- 
merosa oratio,’ that swepng and musical style, which Isocrates in¬ 
troduced ; and witli thi^l!e of which, Cicerd himself was, perhaps, 
somewhat infect^ his treatises (Orat, ad M. Brut.) he 

. * ‘ More iRited-for wow thao for better calculated for the ftmaoement oi 

au aud>euc!Q,.t1}]|ut for judicial cotneaU.’ 
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informs as, that hb friend Brntiis and he differed in this particular, 
and that Brutus found fault with his partiality to Isocrates. I'he 
manner of Isocrates generally catches young people, when they 
begin to attend to composition; and it is very natural tbat it 
should do so. It gives them an idea of that regularity, cadence, 
and magnificence of style, which fills the ear; but when they come 
to write or speak for the world, they will find this ostentatious 
manner unfits either for carrying on business, or commanding at¬ 
tention. It is said, that the high reputation of Isocrates prompted 
Aristotle, who was nearly his contemporary, or lited but a little 
after him, to write his Institutions of Rhetoric; which are indeed 
formed upon a plan of eloquence very different from that of Iso¬ 
crates, and the Rhetoricians of that time. He seems to have had 
it in view to direct the attention of orators much more towards con¬ 
vincing and affecting their hearers, than towanls the musical 
cadence of periods. 

Is 0 Bus and Lysias, some of whose orations are preserved, belong 
also to this period. Lysias was somewhat earlier than Isocrates, 
and is the model of that manner which the ancients call the 
‘ tenuis vel subtilis.’ He has none of Isocrates’s pomp. He is 
every where pure and Attic in the highest degree ; simple and un¬ 
affected; but wants force, and is sometimes frigid in his compo¬ 
sitions.* Is&us is chiefly remarkable for being the master of the 

* lutbejiHliciouscomparisoD/whicil PioDyftios of Halicarnassus tnaken of the mnriti,,, 
of Lysias and Isocrates, be ascribes to Lysias, as the distingnisHing character of his 
maimer, a certain grace or degree arising from simplicity j < irt<iioKe yap Avaw 
Xt5<C TO Xapuv' i) ^'laoKpuTHc, (inKtrai.’’ The style of Lysias has grace¬ 

fulness for its nature; that of Isocrates seeks to liave it.’ In the art of narration^ 
as distinct, probable, and persuasive, he bolds Lysias to be superior to all orators ; at 
the same time, he admits that bis compositiou is more adapted to private litigation 
than to great subjects. He convinces, but he does not elevate nor animate. Ttic mag¬ 
nificence and splendour of Isocrates is more suited to great occasions. He is more 
agreeable than Lysias j and, in dignity of sentiment, fhr excels him. With regard to 
the aifectation which is visible in Isocrates’s manner, he concludes what he says of it 
with the followiug excellent observations, which should never be forgotten by any who 
aspire to be true orators: ‘ pevrot ayiayHc Totv irtpiodtov ro kvkKwp, ( c«t 
axqpxiTitrfuay tijq Xe^fwg ro pupaKtHSkg, «k kSoxifiaZov' SaXtvti yap ij oiavottt iro\Xaic»c 
Tw pvdpw rijc Xeltwc, sot r» Koju-^a Xuverai ro aXitBtPov. Kparirav t tvtfif^evfid ev 
StaXeKTot TToXirtKtj, Kai evayioviat, ro opoiorctrov rta Kara ^feiXtrai &( ^ rote 

vot‘^pa<nv €7r€orQiH rrm Xt^tv, « rti Xt^ei rpt yoripara' avpSuXia Stj irtpt goVf<« 
eipTfvttc Xtyovri Kat tSttwrtj rov wgpt ij/vxrff i^ixoprt KtvSvpov tv SiKaratg, raKopij/a, xat 
OtarpiKa, kox ptipaKiivvtj ravra die oiZa iiTivetMvvafi^ dv rrapad%uv tv^tXuav’ paXXov 
^ oiSa on KOI ^Xa^tic av atria yevoiro. xopuipntr/sog yltp wag tt# ffTTHdti, xai eaXste 
ytvoptvoQ, dtvpov rrpaypa cat froXepnararc^. iksip*' JivUd: de laOiferate, p. 658. “ Hi* 

studied circamfiexios of perit^, and JiuvaQi^:4\|fho^fitt^ tiowers of speech* 

I do not approve. The thought is frequently luaidifiBjaha^rvieut to the music of the seu*. 
tenoc; and elegance is prefmrrud to reason. Whwei^in every discourse, where busi¬ 
ness and affairs are conerrued, uatur® ought to he followed: and nature eev* 
taiitly dictates that the expreearlon should be an object suhordioate to tlie sense^ 
not the sense to the expresakm. When one rises to give phhtic couneil concern¬ 
ing war and peace, dr ^kes the charge of a private man, who is . standing at thehar to 
he tried for hhi Ufei tUos.* studied decorations*, those theatrical gracei|and juveafie 
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gfcat Demostheoes. in wht^m* it must be acknowledged* dofjnence 
^hone fortk with higher splendour, than perhaps in any that ever 
bore the name of an orator, and whose manner and^ character* 
therefore, inust deserve our particular attention. 

1 shall not spend any time upon the circumstances of Demos¬ 
thenes’s life; they are well ]^owii< The strong ambition which he 
discovered to excel in the art of speaking; the unsoccessfulness of 
his first attempts; his unwearied perseverance in surmounting all 
disadvantages that arose from his person and address; his 
shutting himself up in a cave, that he might study with less dis¬ 
traction; his declaiming by the sea shore, that he might accustom 
himsejlf to the noise of a tumultuous assembly, and with pebbles in 
his mouth, that he might correct a defect in his speech; his prac¬ 
tising at home with a naked sword hanging over his shoulder, that 
he might check an ungraceful motion, to which he was subject; 
all those circumstances, which we learn from Plutarch, are very 
encouraging to such as study eloquence, as they shew how far art 
and application may avail, for acquiring an excellence which nature 
seemed unwilling to grant us. 

Despising the afiected and florid manner which the Rhetoricians 
qf that age followed, Demosthenes returned to the forcible and 
manly eloquence of Pericles; and strength and veliemence form 
the principal characteristics of his style. Never liad orator a 
iiner field than Demosthenes in his Olynthiacs and Philippics, 
which are his capital orations ; and, no doubt, to the nobleness of 
the subject, and to that integrity and public spirit which eminent¬ 
ly breathe in them, they are indebted for much of their merit. The 
subject is, to rouse the indignation of his countrymen against 
Philip of Macedon, the public enemy of the liberties of Greece; 
and to guard them against the insidious measures, by which that 
crafty prince endeavoured to lay them asleep to danger. In the 
prosecution of this end, we see him taking every proper method to 
animate a people, renowned for justice, humanity, and valour, but 
in many instances become corrupt and degenerate. He boldly 
taxes them with theiy venality, their indolence, and indifference to 
the public cause ; ^hile, at the, same time, with all the art of an 
orator, he recalls the glory of their ancestors to their thoughts, 
shews them that they are still a flourishing and a powerful people, 
the natuml the hberty of Greece, and who wanted 

only theincU»ati!tm,.tQi;?qX€rt in order to make Philip 

’tremble. Witii his coitt^porttry orators, who were in Philip’s in¬ 
terest, smd who, persuaded the people to peace, he keeps no mek 

iiower*, We out of place, latitead of of service, they are detrinieutal to the 

' WWe We ettpoese. When the ooatest is of a serious kind, omiuoents, at atiotber 

tltoe would keve lHianty, thra lose their,ic#ect, and prove bo»nie tofhe«^eeti»Qe which 
.bWW itt'Oiw he^ 
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&Te8, but {dainty i^pros^beB ibeiii ub^ tbe b^tmyera bf tbeir eBuutry. 
He not only ptontipts to t^gorOuB Uondluct, but be down the 
plan of t&i condaot; he ehtens ibto particulars; and points out, 
with great exactness, the measures of execution. This is thestinin 
of these orations. They are strongly animated; and full of the 
impetuosity and fire of pubic spirit,|| They proceed in a Gontinued 
train of inductions, conse<|nences, aid demonstrations, founded on 
sound reason. The figures which he uses, are never sought after; 
but alw'ays rise from the subject. He employs them sparingly in¬ 
deed; for splendour and ornament are not the distinctions of this 
orator^s composition. It is an energy of thought peculiar to him¬ 
self, which forms his character, and sets him above all others. He 
appears to attend much more to things than to words. We forget 
the orator, and think of the business. He warms the mind, and 
impels to action. He has no parade and ostentation; no me¬ 
thods of insinuation; no laboured introductions; but is like a 
man full of his subject, who, after preparing his audience by a 
sentence or two for bearing plain truths, enters directly on bu¬ 
siness. 


Demosthenes appears to great advantage, when contrasted with 
iEschines in the celebrated oration ‘ pro Corona.’ jEschines was 
bis rival in business, and personal enemy ; and one of the most 
distinguished orators of that age. Hut wheli we read the two 
orations, iEschines is fi^ble *in comparison of Demosthenes, and 
makes much less impression on the mind. His reasonings concern 
ing the law that was in question, are indeed very subtile; but his 
invective against Demosthenes is general, and ill supported. 
Whereas Demosthenes is a torrent, that nothing can resist. Ho 


bears down his antagonist with violence; he draws his character 
in the strongest colours; and the particular merit of that oration 
is, that all the descriptions in it are highly picturesque. Thero 
Tuns through it a strain of magnanimity and high honour: the 
orator speaks with that strength and conscious dignity which great 
actions and public spirit alone iiispire. Both orators use great li¬ 
berties with one another ; and, in general, that unrestrained licence 
which ancient manners permitted, and which| was carried by pmb- 
lic speakers even to the length of abusive names and downright 
scurrility, as appears both here and in Cicero’s Philippics, hurts 
and offends a modem ear. What those aneient^^tors gained 


shell a manner in point of freedom and ih lUOre than com* 

|)ensated by want of dignity; which seemk |^Ve an advahta|[^, 
in this respect, to the greater decency dfustodem speaking. 

The style of Demosthenes is strong and concise, though isooiie*- 
times, it must pOt be diss^ harsh and abrupt. His woiaa 

am very expressive; hrs. arrangement is firm and uMWdy; and 
though far from being unmusical, yet it secmis diffitrait to find i» 

ii'2, ■ 
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him tbat8tadi«d^ bitt ^oncaaledyfittoabef aad r%thmus. which sora« 
of the ancient criticfiF are fond of attribatin^ to him. Naeligent of 
these lesser graces, one would rather conceive him to have aimed at 
that sublime which lies in sentimenU His action and pronun¬ 
ciation are recorded to have been uncommonly vehement and 
ardent ; which, from the ,ma||per of his composition, we are na¬ 
turally led to believe. The character which one forms of him, from 
reading his works, is of the mistere, rather, than the 'gentle kind. 
He is, on every occasion, grave, serious, passionate ; takes every 
thing on a high tone; never lets himself down, nor attempts any 
thing like pleasantry. If any fault can be found with his adini- 
i^hle eloq^uence, it is, that he sometimes borders on the hard and 
dty. He may be thought to want smoothness and grace; which 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus attributes to his inutating too closely 
the manner of Thucydides, who was his great model for style, and 
whose history he is said to have written eight times over with his 
own hand. But these defects are far more than compensated, by 
that admirable and masterly force of masculine eloquence, which, 
as it overpowered all who heard it, cannot, at this day, be read 
without emotion. 

■ After tlie days of Demosthenes, Greece lost her liberty ; elo¬ 
quence of course laugtiished, and relapsed again into the feeble 
manner introduced Sy the Rhetoricians and Sophists." Demetrius 
l%alereus, who lived in the next age to Demosthenes, atfeiined in- 
d.eed some character, but he is represented to us as a flowery, 
'mtiier than a pesrsuasive speaker, who aimed at grace rather than 
substance. *Delectabat Athenienses,’ says Cicero, ‘magis quani 
inflammabat.’—* He amused the Athenians, rather than warmed 
them/ And after his time, we hear of nip more Grecian orators of 
any note, . 


, l,ECTURE XXVr. , 

BWrORY OF EUXjtJENCE CONTtNUEO—ROMAN ELOQUENCE.- 
CICER^.—MODERN ELOQUENCE. 

Havinq treatgli^:and of its state among 
the Greeks, we p^ its progress among- the 

Romans^ where we ehaR find p«e model, at least* of eloquence, in 
its most splendid and illustrious form. , The Romans were long a 
martial.nation, al^gether rude, and unskilled in arts of any kind. 
Arts were of latpJntrodpPtion among them; they wei^ not known 
tijfl after the conquest of Greece ; and the Romahs always acknow- 
iedged the Greeians as their masters in every p;aH of learning : 



ROM'lilf ULOQVfeKCE. ^^5 

, cQiRtii v^ctoren eiftpit^ 

lotuHt agreiti, Uor. Cplst. ^ng;. 

As the Romatis derived their eloquence, poetry, and learning, fmtn 
the <?reelcfti so they must he confessetl to be far inferior to them in 
genius for all Jthese accomplishments. They were a more grave 
and magnificent, but a less acuteanli sprightly people. They bad 
neither the vivacity nor the sensibility of the Greeks ; thfeir pas¬ 
sions were not so easily moved, nor||heir conceptions so lively ; ih 
comparison of them, they were a pllegmatic nation. Their lan¬ 
guage resembled their character; it was regular, firm, and state* 
ly; but wanted that simple and expressive naiVet^, and, in par¬ 
ticular, that flexibility to suit every different mode and species bf 
composition, for which the Greek tongue is distinguished aboV* 
that of every other country • 

GraiiB inerciiiuin, (intis dedit oro rotuado 

Mtti;a loqnjf—*. 4 r8 Post. 

And hence, when we conipure together the various rival pro 
ductioiis of Gree< 3 e and Rome, vve shall always find this distinction 
obtain, that in the Greek productions there is more native genius 5 
in the Roman, more regularity and art. What the Greeks in¬ 
vented, the Romans polished ; the one was .the original, rough 
Kometlmes, »nd incorrect; the other, finisbetlibopy. 

As the Roman goveruiftent?during the republic^is^as of theipopu* 
lar kind, there is no dytubjl but that, in the hands of the leading 
men, public speaking becaine early an engine of government, and 
was employed for gaining distinction and power. But, in the rude. 
unjH)lished times of the state, their speaking wUs hardly of that 
sort that could be called eloquence. Though Cicero, in bis treatise, 
* de Claris Oratoribus,’ endeavours to give some reputation to the 
elder Cato, and those who were his contemporaries, yet he acknow¬ 
ledges it to have been ‘asperutn et horridum genus dicendi/ a rude 
and harsh strain of speech. It was not till a short time preceding 
Cicero’s age, that the Roman orators rose into any note- Crassus 
and Antonius, two of the speaker’s in the Dialogue de Oratore, ap¬ 
pear to have been the most eminent, whose different manner^ Cicero 
describes with great beauty m that dialogue, and in his other rhe¬ 
torical works. But as none of their productions are extant, nor 
any of Hortensius’s, who was Cicero’s cohtemt^rbry' and rival 

Wljfin conquer’d GihJece m heW 

She triumph’d o’er her sava^ eonqueront* hearte ; 

Taufht our ron^h verae its oumbeni to refine, 

. And oiur rude stytec with etegasHte to dhiae. FsA.xen. 

i To .her loved, Gteeks the Muse indD%««t fave, 
loved ^eeka with ^lURjes^Ao lamumm i 

4Rd ia auhluncr tone tb«df Jeuguaife veiec : 

Her Greek! were only coyetoua of praise. FRAsew. 
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the nar, itis needHi^f to trafisctibe i»Mn Cioofo’a wiitings the ac' 
eount whidb he givcl^ of thoRo great men, and of the character of 
their eloquence.* 

The object in this period most worthy to draw ipir attention* is 
Cicero himself; whose name alone sugg^ts every thing that is 
splendid in oratory. With the history of his life, and with his 
character as a man and a politician, we have not at present any 
iHrect concern. We consi^ him only as an eloquent speaker; 
and, in this view, it is our bwness to remark both his virtues, and 
his defecte, if he has any. His virtues are, beyond controversy, 
eminently great. In all his orations there is high art. He begins, 
generally, with a regular exordium; and with much preparation 
and insinuation prepossesses the bearers, and studies to gain their 
affections. His inethod is clear, and his arguments are arranged 
with great propriety. His method is indeed more clear than that 
of Demosthenes; and this is one advantage which he has over him. 
We find every thing in its proper place; he never attempts to move, 
till he has endeavoured to convince ; and in moving, especially the 
•oflter passions, he is very successful. No man knew the power 
force of words better than Cicero. He rolls them along wdth 
the greatest beauty and pomp; and, in the structure of his sen¬ 
tences, is curious md exact to the highest degree. He is always 
full and flowing, :^Ver abrifpt. He is a^_ great amplifier of every 
Subject; magnifiSCent, and in his sentiments highly moral. His 
manner is on the whole diffuse, yet it is often happily varied, and 
suited to the subject. In his four orations, for instance, against 
Catiline, the tone and style of each of them, particularly the first 
Und last, is very different, and accommodated with a great deal of 
judgment to the occasion, and the situation in which they were spo¬ 
ken. When a great public object roused his mind, and demanded 
indignation and force, he departs considerably from that loose and 
declamatory manner to which he leans at other times, and be¬ 
comes exceedingly cogent and vehement. This is the case in his 
orations against Antony, and in those two against Verres and 
Catiline. » 

Together with those high qualities which Cicero possesses, he 
is not exempt from cer^in defects, of which it is necessary to take 
notice. For f^ Ciceipilian eloquence is a pattern so dazzling by 
itsbeauties,tbfel/i^ 11 ^ examined with and judgment, it 

is apt to betray tbe unwary into a faulty imitation; and I am of 
ojvinion, that it has effect. In most of 

his orations, especially those composed in the earlier part of his 

* Siielt ft* iur« ef fafb^ nUft kesajj 

eottrsftto the origUwS, by ettier-twa 

trentbcs, eutitled, the oftejlBrifUtt, irfVB de Cbdi* C^toritMii; the Oiatof Ad 

M. BruOtni j whlch^ on »evwal ftccounts, wdreaierte pftnnal; 



CICERO. 

life, thfere m too miieh art; even caified the of oateatationv 

There ia too viaible a parade of eloquence. Ilte seems often to aim 
at obtaining admiration, rather than at operating coxrnction, by 
%^hit he says, i^entse, on i^me occasions, he is showy rather than 
solid; and difEtise, where he ouglit to have been pressing. His 
sentences are, at all times, round and sonorous; they cannot be 
accused of monotony, for they possess variety of cadence; but, 
from too great a study of magnific^ce, he is sometimes deficient 
in strength. On all occasions, where there is the least room for it, 
be is full of himself. His great actions, and the real services 
which he had performed to his country, apologize for this in part; 
ancient manners, too, imposed fewer restraints from the side of 
decorum; but, even after these allowances made, Cicero’s ostenta¬ 
tion of himself cannot be wholly palliated ; and his orations, indeed 
all his works, leave on our minds the impression of a good mtui, 
but withal, of a vain man. 

The defects which we have now taken notice of in Cicero’s elo¬ 
quence were not unobserved by his own contemporaries. This we 
learn from Quiuctilian, and from the author of the dialogue * de 
Causis Corruptie Eloquentiae.’ Brutus, we are informed, called 
him, ‘ fractum et elumbem,’ broken and enervated. ‘ Suomm 
temporum homines,’ says Quinctilian, * incessere audebant earn at 
tumidiorem et Asianum,^et redundanlem, et ii^repetitionibus nimi- 
um, et in salibus aliquaudo frigidum, et in corapositione fractum 
et exsuitantem, el pen^ viro molliorem.’* These censures were 
undoubtedly carried too far; and savour of maiigiiity and personal 
enmity. They saw his defects, but they aggravated them; and 
the source of these aggravations can be traced to the difierence 
which prevailed in Rome, in Cicero’s days, between two great 
parties with respect to eloquence; the "Attici,’ and the 'Asiani.’ 
The former, who called themselves the Attics, were the patrons ef 
what they conceived to be the chaste, simple, and natural style pf 
eloquence; from wliich they accused Cicero as having departed, 
and as leaning to the florid Asiatic maoiaer. tn several of his 
rhetorical works, particularly in his ' Orafef ad Brutum,’ Cicero, in 
his turn^ endeavours to expose this sect, as substituting a frigid 
and jejune manner, in place of the true eloquence; and con¬ 
tends that his ovrn composition was foifined npqn the real Attic 
styfe. In the tenth chapter of the lastbcMih Insti- 

tntions, a full account is given of the dispntes between these two 
parties, and of the Rhodian or middle, manner between the Attic* 
and the Asiatics. Quinctilian himself declares on Cicero’s side; 

' ‘Ri« coatemperaries veaXured to reproach Mdb swoUiat;, redundsitt, and 
too freqttoat in repetitionsbie aAeiBpt» towvrdo wit, eomOtiiRee ep]d; 
«nd in the strhio of Vie coit^oeition, feeble, demUory, and m<we edbnikiate thaa 
became n maa.* 
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aod' whe^er it W &adfed Attic or Asiatic/ prefers tb:0 fail, tbe CQpi- 
the amplif^ring style. He concludes with this very jupt 
observation : * Plures sunt cloquenties facies; sed stultissimuim est 
qwserere, ad quara rectarus ,se sit orator ; ouni species* quae 

tiiodo recta est, habeat usum.'—Utetur enim, ut res (Slget, ompibus; 
riec pro caas& modo, sed pro parti bus causaj.’* 

0a the subject of comparing Cicero and Demosthenes, much 
has been said by critical writers. ITte different manners of these 
two princes of eloquence* aiid the distinguishing characters of 
each, are so strongly marked in their writings, that the compari¬ 
son is, in many respects, obvious and easy. The character of 
Demosthenes is vigour and austerity; that of Cicero is gentleness 
and insinuation. In the one, you find more manliness; in the 
other, more ornaipent. The one is more harsh, but more spirited 
and cogent; the other, more agreeable, but, withal, looser and 
weaker. 

To account for this difference, without any prejudice to Cicero, 
it has been said, that we must look to the nature of their different 
auditories ; that the refined Athenians followed with ease the con¬ 
cise and convincing eloquence of Demosthenes; but that a man¬ 
ner more popular, more flowery, and declamatory, was requisite 
in speaking to the Romans, a people less acute, and less acquainted 
with the arts of i^eech. But this is not satisfactory. For we 
must observe, that the Greek orator spole, much oftener before a 
mixed multitude, than the Roman. Almost all the public busi¬ 
ness of Atliens was transacted in popular assemblies. The com¬ 
mon people were his hearers, and his judges. Whereas Cicero 
generally addressed himself to the * Putres Conscripti,’ or in cri¬ 
minal trials to the praetor, and the select judges; and it cannot 
be imagined, that the persons of highest rank and best education 
in Rome, required a more diffuse manner of pleadirrg than the com¬ 
mon citizens of Athens, in order to make them understand the 
cause, or relish the speaker. Perhaps wo shall come nearer the 
truth* by obser«>ing, that to unite all the qualities, without the 
least exception, that fi^a perfect orator, and to excel equally in 
each of those qualities, is not to be expected from the limited 
powers of human genius. The highest degree of strength is, I 
suspect, never found united with the highest degree of si^othness 
and ornament; attentions to both are incompatible ; and the 
genius that carnea prhament to its utmost length, is not of such a 
kind, as can excel as. inuch in vigour. For there plainly lies the 
characteristicai difference^between these two celebrated orators. 

* * Eloquence admits af many dUfereot foilBS ; atid Dothiog can be more foolish than 
' to inquire by which of them an orator is to regulate his compoaitioa ^ bmqe every form 
which Is in itself just, has its oirtt place and use. The orator, j|ecctniitg circum- 
sUmcMm rcqidire, srl.ll employ them all; suiting; them pot only to" the cause or subject of 
which he treats, but to the different parts of that suipeet.’ 
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It is Ti, disadvariMge to Diemostli^ 
n^Ss, whiiSh Bomfelimes produces obscurity, language 
ba writesia less familiar to most of us than the Latin, aad that we 
are less acqua^ted with Greek antiquities than we are with the 

Roman; We read Cicero with more ease, and of course with more 
pleasure. Independent of this circumstance too, he is, no doubtt 
in himself, a more agreeable writer than the other. But notwith- 
standing this advantage, I am of opinion, that were the state in 
danger, or some great national interest at stake, which drew the 
serious attention of the public, an oration in the, spirit and 
Strain of Demosthenes would have more weight, and produce 
greater effects, than one in the Ciceronian manner. TV^ere Demos¬ 
thenes's Philippics spoken in a British assembly, in a similar con- 
juncture of affairs, they would convince and persuade at this day- 
The rapid style, tire vehement reasoning, the disdain, anger, bold¬ 
ness, freedom, w'hich perpetually animate them, wouM render 
their success infallible over any modem assembly. I question 
whether the same can be said of Cicero’s orations; whose elo¬ 
quence, however beautiful, and however well suited to the Roman 
taste, yet borders oftener on declamation, and is more remote 
from the manner in which we now expect to hear real business and 
causes of importance treated.* 

In comJJaring Demosthenes and,CicerO> most of the French 
critics are disposed to ^ivef the preference to the latter. P. Rapin 
the Jesuit, in the paralli^s which he has drawn between some of 
the most eminent Greek and Roman writers, uniformly decides 
in favour of the Roman. For the preference which he gives to 
Cicero, he assigns, and lays stress on one reason of a pretty 
extraordinary nature; viz, that Demosthenes could not possibly 
have so complete an insight as Cicero into the manners and pas¬ 
sions of men; why ? because he had not the advantage of perus¬ 
ing Aristotle's Treatise of Rhetoric, wherein, says our critic, he 
has fully laid open that mystery: and to support this weighty 
argument, he enters into a controversy with A. Gellius, in ord^'to 
prove that Aristotle’s Rhetoric was not published till after Demos¬ 
thenes had spoken, at least his most considerable orations. Kothing 
can be more childish. Such orators a.s;Cicero and Demosthenes 
derived their knowledge of thehuman passions* and their power 
of moving them, from higher sources than any/treatise of rhetoric. 
One French critic has indeed departed from 
and* after bestowing on Cicero those Just praises to which;the 
consent of so many ages shews him to be entitled, concludes, 
however* with giving the palm to Demosthenes. This ia Fenelon, 

• !() Uik jadgmeat I coacur wjth Mr. David iHame,. as ni» .I5«s»y vp"** EJo<r|uette«- . 
He {pves ft as Vts c^miaa* ifoat* of all humau prodactiiyns/the <M^tious sf DbAuathoaos 
present ti> the which approach the nsareef to perfection. 
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tli^ Arcbbbl^ of Qatabray^ «iid auUiQr of Tolonjacb^s; 

himself solely no ea^my to aU the giaces and fioweis .of coraposi- 
tion. It is in his Reflections on Rhetoric and Poetry, that gives 
this Jndgmeat; a sisall tract, commonly pnhlishe^long with his 
Bialbgiies on Eloquence-* Th€»e dialogues and^flections are 
p^ttcularly worthy of perusal, as containing, I think, the jastest 
ideas on the subject that are to be met with in any modem critical 
writ^. 

The reign of eloquence, among the Romans, was very sUort 
After the age of Cicero, it languished, or rather expired; and wc 
have no reason to wonder at this being the case. For not only 
was liberty entirely extinguished, but arbitrary power felt in its 
heaviest and most oppressive weight; Providence having, in its 
wrath, delivered over the Roman empire to a succession of some of 
the moat execrable tyrants that ever disgraced and scourged the 
haoiMi race. Under their government, it was naturally to be ex¬ 
pected that taste would be corrupted, and genius discourageisi. 
Some of the ornamental arts, less intimately connected with liberty, 
continued, fora while,to prevail; but for that masculine eloquence, 
which had exercised itself in the senate, and in the public affairs, 
there was no longer any place. The change which was produced 
on eloquence, by the nature of the government, and the state of 
the public manner!^ is beautifully described in the Bialogue de 
Causis Corruptae Elbquentiee, which* is 'attributed by some to 
Tacitus, by others to Quinctiiian. Luxury, effeminacy, and flat¬ 
tery, overwjhelmed all. The Forum, where so many . great affairs 
had been transacted, was now become a desert. Private causes 
were still pleaded; but the public was no longer interested ; nor 
any general attention drawn to what passed there : ‘ Unus inter 
hmc> et alter, dioenti, assistit; et res velut in solitudine agitur. 
Oratori autem clamore plausuque opus est, et velut quodam thea- 
tro, qualia quotidie antiquis oratoribus contingebant; cum tot ac 
tem nobiles florin^ coarctarent; cum clieatelse, et tribus, et mu- 

• As liis expressioxis are remairbably bappy and beamtiTai, tbe passage bere referred 

10 deserves to be inserted.*^.* Je ne crains pas dire,qael>^ostb^Qo meparoit sap^rieur 
d Ciodron. Je proteste que person n’adnttire plus Ciedron que je fais. II embellU tout 
cequ’il touche. II fait honneur & la parole. il fait des tnots ee qu’un autre n'ensauroit 
tfUt. I! a je ue sai cohabien de sortes d’esprits; II evt mdme court, et rdbdnieatit, 
totttds les fois qu’il veut festre j centre Catiline, Contre Verres, contre Anfeii^.. Mais 
Ml reiaarqne quelque j^vire dan son discours. L’urt y est nterveilieux j mais on 
rentreVoit. L’orateur ieii'pfbisaat au salat de la rdpubliqne, ne s*onblie pas, et ne se 
laisse pas oublier. HdbuHitliiitte paroit SMiir desoS, et ne voir que la patne. II «*> 
eherche point le beau 5 i! le fait, sans y penser. tl est au-dessus de I'admiratioii. II 
se sett de la parole, .eOnnae unhoauae modestede stm habit; pour se eouvrir. U tonne 

11 foudroyc. <?est tin qui entraine tout. On ne pent le dritiqajW^ parcequ’on 

est saisl. On pense aux ohoses qu'il dit, et non d sea paroles. Chi le perd de vue. On 
n’est ocedpd que de Philippe qui envahit tout, ie sub channd de oes deux orateurs : 
male j’avoue %ae je suis motne de Tart indni, et de la inaguidque i^oquence de 

Ciedren, que de larapide simplieUd deDdmostlidne.' 
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nicaipiortim ; oiifiii]i 

judiciis cT^deret pop^liiE Romaiitts iii«:CTe!&e quid judicEretar^^ 
tn tile schools of the decleimers, the cotruption ed^ eloqumca 
was complete(j^ Imaginajj and fantastic Subjects, such as had 1*0 
reference to regl life or business. Were made the themes of deela<> 
raalion; and all manner df fal^ and adjected ornaments wwc 
brought into vogue : * Pace vestrh Hceat dixisse,' says Petromds 
Arbiter, to the declaimers of his time, ‘ primi omnem eloquentiam 
perdidistis. Levibus enira ac inanibus sonis ludibria quaedam ex- 
citando, effecistis ut corpus orationis enervaretur atque caderet. 
Et ideo ego existimo adolescentulos in schoiis stultissimos fieri, 
quia nihil ex lis, quse in usu habemus, aut audiunt, aut viderit; sed 
piratas cunijcatenis in littore stantes; et tyrannos edicts scribentes 
quibus iinperent filiis ut patrura suorum capita praecidant; sed re*- 
sponsa, in pestiientia data, ut virgrnes tres aut plures immoleotur^ 
sed mellitos verborum globules, et omnia quasi papavere, et sesamo 
sparsa. Qui inter haec nutriuntur, non magis sapere possunt, 
quam bene olere qui in culina habitant/f lu the hands of the 
Greek rhetoricians, the manly and sen|ible eloquence of their first 
noted speakers degenerated, as I formerly shewed, into subtilty 
and sophistry ; in the hands of the Roman declaimers, it passed 
into the quaint and affected ; into point and antithesis. This cor¬ 
rupt mannir begins to appear in the,writing^ of Seneca; and shews 
itself, also, in the famouS panegyric of Pliny the Younger, on 
Trajan, which may be considered as the last effort of Roman 
oratory. Though the author was a man of genius, yet it is de¬ 
ficient in nature and ease. We see, thmughout the whole, a per¬ 
petual attempt to depart from the ordinary way of thinking, and 
to support a forced elevation. 

* * The courts of judicature are, at present, so mifrcquent^, that the orator seeflw 
(0 staud alone, and talk to bare wails. But eloquence rejoices in the hursts ot' loud 
tippiause, and exults in a full mndience j such its used to press round the ancient 
orators, when the. Forum stood crowded with nobles; when ^ai numerous inetinue of 
cHettts, whm foreign ambaasudors, when tribes Jaud whole cities, assisted at ttas 
dedmte 'y and when, in many: trials, the Roman people understood themselves to ho 
' concerned in the event.' , 

f ‘ With your pormisstoo, I must be allowed to say, that you have been the first ae- 
0 royerB of all true eloquence. For by those mock , subjects, on which you cmplcfy 
your ewfrty and unmeasning compositions, you have enervated and overtlupown aH ^at 
is manly and .substantiai hi oratory. I cannot but conclude, that the youth whom you 
educate, must be totally perverted in your schools, by seeing uothlpg whwb 

has any afiiiiity to real life, or human affairs; hi^t Rories of pirates standileg bn the 
shore, provided with chains for loading their ciqjtivos, and of fyratrts issumg their 
edicts, by wKidh ebUdren are oommanded' to cut the heads of their parents j but 
tt»p«n8p(S;ij^v«n by oracles in the time of pemiience, that ^vcral virgins must be s«- 
crifieed ; hut glittering ornamfots of phrase, and a style highly spiced, if we may say 
sb, with affected conoeita. They who are edrmated ha the midst of such studies, caaiiio 
fbwre acdpiire a good taste, thaaa tlmy imn amell.^weet who dwell perpetwafly in a 
kitchen.' 



ill tke decline ol <iie JR-oe^n emfiire, tbe iiitroductioii of CJhiis* 
tianity gaiw rise to 4 new ispecies of eloqti^ce, in the apoloyes, 
aersions, aiid pastorai writings, of the fathers of the Ohuroh. 
Among the liOtin fathers, Lactiuntiiis and Minntii||j Felix are the 
most remarkable for purity of style; and,411 a later age, the famous 
Sit. Augustine possesses a considerable share of sprightliiiess and 
sirength. But none of the fathers afford any just models of elo¬ 
quence. Their langnage, as soon as we descend to the third or 
fourth century, becomes harsh ; and they are, in general, infected 
with the taste of that age, a love of swoln and strained thoughts, 
{Mid of the play of words. Among the Greek fathers, tlie most 
distinguishedjsby far, for his oratorial nierit,4s St. Chrysostom. His 
language is pure; his style highly figured. Ife is copious, smooth, 
and sometimes pathetic. But he retains, at I he same time, mucli of 
that character which has been always attributed tc the A.siatic 
eloquence, diffuse and redundant to a great degree, and often over¬ 
wrought and tumid. He may be read, however, with advantage, 
for the eloquence of the pulpit, as being freer from false ornamen ts 
than the Latin fathers. ^ 

As there is nothing more that occurs to me deserving particular 
attention in the middle age, I pass now to the state of eloquence in 
raodern times. Here, it must be confessed, that in no European 
nation, public speakjng has been considered as so greOt an object, 
or been cultivated with so much care, as in Greece or Koine. Its 
reputation has never been so high; its effects have never been so 
considerable; nor has that high and sublime kind of it, which }>re- 
vaiied in those ancient states, been so much as aimed at; notwith¬ 
standing, too, that a new profession has been established, which 
gives peculiar advantages to oratory, and affords it the noblest field; 
1 mean that of the phurch. The genius of the world seems, in this 
respect, to have undergone some alteration. The two countries 
where we might expect to fi.nd tnost of the spirit of eloquence, are 
France and Great Britain : France, on account of the distinguished 
turn of the nation towards all the liberal arts, and of the encourage¬ 
ment which, for this century past, these arts have received from the 
public} Great Britain, on account both of the public capacity and 
genius, and of the free government which it enjoys. Yet so it is, 
that, in neither of those countries^ has the talent of publig|^peak- 
ing risen near to . the degree of its ancient splendour. While id 
other “productions of genius, both in prose ^nd in poetry, they have 
contended for tlie prize witll Greece and Rome; nay, in some com¬ 
positions, may be thought to have surpassed them : the njaiues of 
Demosthenes and ©icero stand, at this day, unrivalledSh^ fatne; 
and it would be held presumptuous and absurd, to pretend to place 
any modern whatever in same, or even in a nearly e^ju^ rank. 

It seems particularly surprising, that Great Britain should not 
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h«w inside « more conspicuous figure in eloquence l^an it has 
hitirerto attained; when we consider the enlightened, andi at the 
same time, the free and bold genius of the country, which eeems 
not a jittle to f^our oratory; and V(|ien we consider that of ail the 
polite nations, * alone possesses a popular government, or admits 
into the legislature such numerous assemblies as can be supposed 
to lie under the dominion of eloquence.* Notwithstanding this 
advantage, it must be confessed, that, in most parts of eloquence, 
we are undoubtedly inferior,’not only to the Greeks and Romans, 
by many degrees, but also in some respects to the French* We 
have philosophers, eminent and;^ conspicuous, perhaps, beyond any 
nation, in every branch of science. We have both ^isiste and eru¬ 
dition in a hj^h degree. We have historians, we have poets of the 
greatest name; but of orators or public speakers, how little have 
we to boast ? And where are the monuments of their genius to be 
fotmd ? In every period we have had some who made a figure, by 
managing the debates in parliament; but that figure was commonly 
owing to their wisdom, or their experience in business, more than to 
their talents for oratory ; and unless in ^me few instances, wherein 
the power of oratory has appeared, indwd, with much lustre, the 
art of parliamentary speaking rather obtained to several a tempo¬ 
rary applause, than conferred upon any a lasting renown. At the 
bar, though,*questionless, we have many able pleaders, yet few or 
none of their pleadings kava been thought wbrthy to be transmit¬ 
ted to posterity; or have commanded attention, any longer than 
the cause which was the subject of them, interested the public; 
while, in France, the pleadings of Patru, in the former age, and 
those of Cochin and D’Aguesscau, in latter times, are read with 
pleasure, and are often quoted as examples of eloquence by the 
French critics. In the same manner, in the pulpit, the Britiah di¬ 
vines have distinguished themselves by the most accurate and ra¬ 
tional compositions, which, perhaps, any nation can boast of. Many 
printed sermons we have, full of good sense, and of sound divinity 
and morality; but the eloquence to be found in them, the power of 
persuasion, of intei'esting and engaging theheart, which is, or ought 
to be, the great object of the pulpit, is far^ from bearing a suitable 
proportion to the excellence of the matter. - There are few arts, in 
my opinion, farther from perfection* than thaiof preaching is among 
us; the reasons of which, I shall afterward have occasion to dis¬ 
cuss;^ in proof of the fact, it is sufficient to observe, that an Enjglish 

* Mr. Hame* in, his Essay on ISIoqqence* aaakesthi* observation, and iHiiatrateS'l* 
with hUi usu^:^legance. He, indeed, supposes, that no sa%faetory reasons ^ 
given, to aecd^t for the inferiority of modern to ancient eloquence. In 
from him, and ^all endeaVonr, before the conclusion of this **1*®*“^ 

somh'onnses, to which, I think, it may^ in a great ogeasure.W^hed in the thrae 

great scenes of public s|>eakit%> 
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of/Ikei^g a perBua&iye aniiwMt^d omtidn, 
risps beyond Rtr^ii of connect a»d dry re^oiiig. Wheroai, in 
mmons of Bossuet, Massillo^^^^ Boatdaloue, aiid Fleecier, 
aiBong the French, we see nnach h^glier species of eloquence 
aimedi at, and in a great mea80e attained, than the Bntish preach- 
ers have in view. 

In general, the cliaracteristical dijEference between the state of 
eloquence in Fiance and in Great Britain is, that the French ,have 
adopted bighei^ ideas both of pleasing; and persuading by means of 
oratory, though sometimes, in the execution, they faiL In Great 
Britain we have taken up eloquei]||:e on a lower key; but in our 
oxecutioii, naturally to be expected, have been more correct. 

In France, the style of their orators is ornamented|^^ with bolder 
figures; and their discourse carried on with more Amplification, 
more warmth and elevation. The composition is often very beau¬ 
tiful; but sometimes, also, too diffuse, and deficient in that strength 
and cogency which renders eloquence powerful; a defect owing, 
perhaps,in part, to the genius of the people, which leads them to 
attend fully as much to ornament as to substance ; and, in part, to 
the nature of their goveiHfeient, which by excluding public speak¬ 
ing from having much influence on the conduct of public affairs, 
deprives eloquence of its best opportunity for acquiring nerves 
and strength. Hencf the pulpit is the principal field»which is left 
for their eloquence. The members, too^, of tlie French Academy, gi ve 
harangues at their admission, in which genius often appears ; but 
labouring under the misfortune of having no subject to discourse 
. upmr, they run commonly into flattery and panegyric, tlie most bar¬ 
ren and insipid of all topics. 

1 observed before, that the Greeks and Romans aspired to a more 
sublime species of eloquence, than is aimed at by the moderns. 
Theirs was of the vehement and passionate kind, by which they en¬ 
deavoured to inflame the minds of their hirers, and burry their 
imeginatioiis away :, and suitable to this veliemence of thought, was 
their vehemence of gesture and action; the *suppIosio pedis,'* 
the * percussio frontit etfemoris,’t were, as we leam from Cicero A 
writings, usual gesturcia. among them at the bar; though now 
they would he reckoned extravagant any where, except upon the 
^^ge. Modern eloquence is much more oool and tempeiate ; and 
in J^eat Britain e^ has confinedriteelf almost %olly to 

fme argumentative and ratimiaL It is much of that species^ which 
the ancient critics caUed*!the "tenuis/ or ‘ subtilis;' which aims 
at, convincing and instiuoting, rather than affecting the passions, 
*tasu;in^ a tone wot much higher than Common arflmw^t and 
.discourse,.:;^ 

Several j*easOi.-,.|^j^y given, why modern eloquence b#t been 

• ^-^e.Oar. Orator. ■'f Ibiil.'. 
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SO limited and humHe in its efforts. In the first places I *^11 of 
opinion, that this change ranst, in part, be ail^pfibed to that correct 
turn of thinking, which has been so much studied in modem timw. 
It can hardly be doubte^ that, i^ many efforts of mere genius^ 
the ancientCrreeks and Romans excelled us; but, on the other hand, 
that, in accuracy and closeness of reasoning on ma:ny subjects, we 
have some advantage over them, ought, I tbinlc., tobe admitted also. 
In proportion as the world has advanced, philosophy has made 
greater progress. A certain" strictness of good sense has, in this 
island particularly, been cultivated, and introduced into eveiy sub¬ 
ject. Hence we are more on our guard against the fiowers of elo¬ 
cution ; we are on the watch; we are jealous of bei]|g deceived by 
oratory. Ojir public speakers are obliged to be more reserved than 
the ancients, in (heir attempts to elevate the imagination, and Warm 
the passions; and, by the influence of prevailing taate, their own 
genius is sobered and chastened, perhaps in too great a degree. It 
ivS likely too, I confess, that what we fondly ascribe to our correct¬ 
ness and good sense, is owing, in a great measure, lo our phlegm 
and natural coldness. For the vivacity and sensibility of the 
Greeks and Romans, more especially of the former, seem to have 
been much greater than ours, and to have given them a higher relish 
of all the beauties of oratory. 

Besides these national considerations, we must, in the next place^ 
attend to peculiar circumstances in the thr^ great scenes of pub¬ 
lic speaking, which have proved disadvantageous to the growth of 
eloquence among us. Though the Parliament of Great Britain be 
the noblest field which Europe, at this day, affords to a public speaker, 
yet eloquence has neverbeen so pow’erful an instrument there, aa 
it was in the popular assemblies of Greece and Rome. Under some 
former reigns, the high hand of arbitrary power bore a violent sway; 
and in latter times ministerial influence has generally prevailed. 
The power of speaking, though always considerable, yet ha« been 
often found too feeble to counterbalance either of these; andj of 
course, has not been studied with so much zeal and iervour, as 
where its effect on business was irresistible and certain. 

At the bar, our disadvantager in comparison of the ancients, is 
great. Among them, tire judges were generally numerous; the laws 
were few and simple; the decision of causes was left, in a great 
measurei to equity and the sense of mankind. Here was an ample 
field for what they termed Judicial Eloquence. But among the 
moderns, the case is quite altered. Th% system of law is become 
much more complicated. The knowledge of it is thereby rendered 
so labori^a an attainment, as to be the chief object of a lawyer's 
education, •and in a manner the study of his life. The att of 
speaking is but a seconda ry accomplishment, to which he can af¬ 
ford to devote much less of his time and labour. The bounds of 
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eloquence, besides,, are now luach circumscribed ai tbe bar;, and, 
except in a few case^i, reduced to arguing from strict law, statute 
or precedent; by which means knowledge, much more than oratory, 
js become the p>rincipal requis^, „ % • 

With regard‘to the pulpit, W has certainly been a great disad¬ 
vantage, that the practice of readhig sermons, instead of repeating 
them from memory, has prevailed in England. This may, indeed, 
have introduced accuracy; but it has done great prejudice to 
eloqtVBUce : for a discourse read, is far'inferior to an oration spoken. 
It leads to a different sort of composition, as well as of delivery ; 
and can never have an equal effect upon any audience. Another 
circumstance||; too, has been unfortunate. The sectaries and 
fanatics, before the Restoration, adopted a warm, xealous, and 
popular manner of preaching; and those who adhered to them in 
after-times, continued to distinguish themselves by somew hat of the 
same manner. The odium of these feeds drove the established 
church from that warmth which they were judged to have carried 
too far, into the opposite extreme of a studied coolness and com¬ 
posure of manner. Hence, from the art of persuasion, whicli 
preaching ought always to^be, it has passed in England into mere 
reasoning and instruction; which not only has brought down the 
eloquence of tlie pulpit to a lower tone than it might justly assume, 
but has produced tfeii farther effect, that, by. accustoming the 
public ear to such cOdt and dispassionate discourses, it has tendea 
to fashion other kinds of public speaking upon the same model. 

Thu6 I have given some view of the stale of eloquence in 
modern times, and endeavoured to account for it It has, as we 
have seen, fallen below that splendour^which it maintained m 
ancient ages; and, from being sublime and vehement, has come 
down to be temperate and cool. Yet, still, in that region which 
it occupies, it admits great scope; aiid, to the defect of zeal and 
application, moi0 than to the want of capacity and genius, we may 
ascribe its not having hitherto attained higher distinction. It is a 
field where there is much honour yet to be reaped. It is an 
instrument which maybe employed for purposes of the highest 
importance. The ancient models may still, with much advantage, 
b# before us for imitation; though, in that imitation, we must, 
doiibtless, have some regard to what modern taste an^ modern 
manners will bear; of which I shall afterward have ocMsion to 
any more. 
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BIFFERENT KINDB OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

LECTURE XXV^I. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUBLIC SPRANG—ELOQUENCE OF POPULAR 
Jli8SEMBLIES--EXTRACT!l*ROM DEMOSTHENES. 

After the preliminary views 'vi^ich have been given of the nature 
of eloquence in general, and of the state in which it has subsisted 
in diff^erent ages and countries, I am now to enter on the con¬ 
sideration of the different kinds of public speaking, the distinguish¬ 
ing characters of each, and the rules which relate to them. The 
ancients divided all orations into three kinds : the Demonstrative, 
the Deliberative, and the Judicial. The scope of Ine demonstra¬ 
tive was to praise or to blame ; that of the deliberative, to advise 
or to dissuade ; that of the judicial, to accuse or to defend. The 
chief sulijects of demonstrative eloquence, were panegyrics, invec¬ 
tives, gratulatory and furferal orations. The deliberative was 
employed in matters of public concern agitated in the senate, oi 
before the assemblies of the people. The judicial is the same 
with the eloquence of the bar, employed in addressing judges, 
who have power to absolve or to condemn. This division runs 
through all the ancient treatises on rhetoric; and is follow^ed by 
the moderns who copy them. It is a division not inartificial; 
and comprelfends most, or all, of the matters .which can be the sub¬ 
ject of public discourse. * It'will, however, suit our purpose better, 
and be found, I imagine, more useful, to follow that division, which 
th€) train of modern speaking naturally points out to us, taking 
for the three great sceq.es of eloquence, popular assemblies, the 
bar, and the pulpit; each of which has a distinct character, that 
particularly suits it. This division coincides in part with the 
ancient one. The eloquence of the bar is precisely the same with 
what the ancients called the judicial. The eloqi|^nce of popular 
assemblies, though mostly of what they term the deliberative 
species, yet admits also of the demonstrative. The eloquence 
the pulpit is altogether of a distinct nature, and cannot be properly 
reduced under any of the heads of the ancient rhetoricians* 

To all the three, pulpit, bar, and popular assemblies, belong, in 
common, the rules, concerning the conduct of a discourse in all 
its partsj:^. Of these rules I purpose afterward to treat at large. 
But before proceeding to them, I intend to shew, first, what is 
peculiar to each of these three kinds of oratory, in their spirit, 
character, or manner. For every species of public speaking has a 
manner or character peculiarly suited to it; of which it is highly 
material #*have a just idea, in order direct the application of 
general rules. The eloquence of a lawyer is fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent from that of a divine, or a speaker in parliament: ^ 

have a precise and proper idea of the distinguishing ohafaoter 
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whicli any kind of public speaking requires, is the foundation of 
what is called a just«taste in that kind of speaking. 

Laying aside any question^'tioncernmg the pre-eminence in point 
of rank, which is due to any iifne of the three kinds before men¬ 
tioned, I shall begin with that which tends to throw most light 
upon the rest, viz. the Eloquence of Popular Assemblies. The most 
august theatre for this kind of eloquence, to be found in any na¬ 
tion of Europe, is, beyond doubt, the parliament of Great Britain. 
Til meetings, too, of less dignity, it may display itself. Wherever 
there is a popular court, or wherever any number of men are as¬ 
sembled for debate or consultation, there, in different forms, this 
species of elci^ience may take place. 

fts object is, or ought always to be, persuasion. There must be 
some end proposed ; some point, most commonly of public utility 
or good, in favour of which we seek to determine the hearers. 
Now, in ail attempts to persuade raeri^ we must proceed upon this 
principle, that it is necessary to convince their understanding. 
Nothing can be more erroneous, than to imagine, that, because 
speeches to popular assemblies admit more of a declamatory style 
than some other discourses, they therefore stand less in need of 
being supported by sound reasoning. When modelled upon this 
false idea, they may have the show, but never can produce the effect, 
of real eloquence. Even the, show of eloquence whiiffi tiiey make 
will please only the trifling and supbrfidlal. For, with all toler¬ 
able judges, indeed almost with all men, mere declamation soon 
becomes insipid. Of whatever rank the hearers be, a speaker is 
never to presume, that by a frothy and ostentatious harangue, with¬ 
out solid sense and argument, he can either make impression on 
them, or acquire fame to himself. It is, at least, a dangerous ex- 
<perhnent; for, where such an artifice succeeds once, it will fail ten 
times. Even t||e common people are better judges of argument 
arid godd sense than we somerimes think them; and upon any 
^question of business, a plain man, who speaks to the point, with- 
O^ut art, will generally prevail over the most artful speaker who 
deals in flowers and ornament, rather than in reasoning. Much 
irioi^, ^hen pfibhc speakers address themselves to any assembly 
Hvhere there are persons of education and improved irnderstaoding, 
they ought to be careful not to trifle with their hearers* >. 

Let it be ever kept in view, that the foundation of ail that can 
be called eloquence; good sense, and solid thought. As popular 
as orarions 'of Demosth^es were, spoken to all the citizens of 
Atheiisv 'every one who looksinto them, must see how firau^t they 
’rim with and how important it appeared to him to con¬ 

vince the mid^siauding, in f>rder to persuade^ or to work on the 
4 priheiph» of action*: Helnce their inffhence in his own time; 
hhohf fftme ht fhis ‘dafii Shrib a pattern a# this, puhho 
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gpealcers ought to set before tliern for'imi tation, rather than follow 
the track of those loose and frothy declairaocs, who have brought 
discredit on eloquence. Let it be tlieir first study, in addressing 
any popular assembly, to be previi^sly masters of the business on 
W'hich they are to speak; to be well provided with matter and ar¬ 
gument, and to rest upon these the chief stress. This will always 
give to their discourse an air of manliness and strength, which is a 
powerful instrument of persuasion. Ornament, if they have genius 
fov it, will follow of course ; at any rate it demands only their se¬ 
condary study : ‘ Cura sit verborurn ; solicitude rerum ‘ To 
your expression be attentive, but about your matter be solicitous,’ 
is an advice of Quinctiiian, which cannot be too offen recollected 
by all who study oratory. 

In tlie next place, in order to be persuasive speakers in a 
popular assembly, it is, in my opinion, a capital rule, that we be 
ourselves persuaded of whatever we recommend to others. Never, 
when it can be avoided, ought we to espouse any side of the ar- 
gument, but what we believe to be the true and the right one. 
Seldom or never will a man be eloquent, but when he is in eamest, 
and uttering his own sentiments. They are only the * vera> voces 
ab imo pectore,’the unassuraed language of the heart or head, that 
carry the force of conviction* In a former Lecture, when entering 
on this subject, I observed, that all high eloquence must be the 
offspring of passion, or warm emotion. It is this which makes 
every man persuasive ; and gives a force to his genius, which it 
possesses at no other time. Under what disadvantage then is he 
placed, who, not feeling what he utters, must counterfeit a warmth 
to which he is a stranger? 

1 know, that young people, on purpose to train themselves to 
the art of speaking, imagine it useful to adopt that side of the 
question under debate, which, to themselves, uppers the weakest, 
and to try what figure they can make upon. it. but, I am afraid, 
this is not the most improving education for public speaking; and 
'that it tends to form them to a habit of flimsy and trivial dis¬ 
course. Such a liberty they should, at no time, allow themselves, 
unless in meetings where no real business is carried on, but where 
declamation and improvement in speech is the sole aim. Nor 
even in auch meetings, would 1 recommend it as the most useful ex¬ 
ercise. They will improve themselves to more advantage, and 
acquit themselves with more honour, by chposiug' always thatiude 
of the debate to which, in thek own judgment, tliey are mos>t in¬ 
clined, and supporting it by what seems to themselves most aol^ 
.and persuasive. They will acquire the habit of reasoning 
and expressing .tbeniselveB with warmth and’? force* m'a^l^ lhore 
when they are adhering, to their own aentimenfo,. than whon 
ephakuig in centraif^tion tfeem* :ln ;a5,^rablit»;siwherf ;iiiy 
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matE^ {ind inspired some great and pnlsHe objiwjt, form the 
pecdlis^r chafactertstiftfi of popaiar eloquence, in its highest degree 
of perfection. ‘ ^ j ^ i. 

tile liberty, however, whifeh we are now giving of the strong and 
passionate hianner to this kind of oratory, must be „always linder- 
stood with certain limitations andTestraints, which it will be ne¬ 
cessary to {loint out distinctly, in order to giiard against dangerous 
mistakes on this subject. 

As first, the warmth which we express must be suited to the oc¬ 
casion and the subject: for nothing can be more preposterous, 
than an attempt to introduce great vehemence into a subject, 
which is either of slight importance, or which, by its nature, re¬ 
quires to be treated of calmly. A temperate tone of speech,^is 
that for which there is toost frequent occasion; and he w'ho is, mi 
every subject, passionate and vehement, will be considered us 
a blusterer, and meet with little regard. 

In the second place, we must take care never to counterfeit 
warmth rvithout feeling it. This always betrays persons into 
an unnatural manner, which exposes them to ridicule. For, as 1 
have often suggested, to support the appearance without the real 
feeling of passion, is one of the most difficult things in nature. 
The disguise can almost never be so perfect, as not to be discovered. 
The heart can only answer to the heart. The great rule Imre, as 
indeed in every other case, is, to follow nature : never to attemi|)t 
a strain of eloquence which is not seconded by our own genius. 
One may be a speaker, both of much reputation and much in¬ 
fluence, in the calm argumentative manner. To attain the 
pathetic, and the sublime of oratory, requires those strong sensi¬ 
bilities cf mind, and that high power of expression, which are 
git^ntoafew. 

In the third place, even when tlie subject justifies the vehement 
manner, atid when genius prompts it; when warmth is felt, not 
counterfeited; we must, still, set a guard on ourselves, not to 
allow impetuosity to transport us too far. Withon^; emotion in the 
speaker, eloquence, as was before observed, wdll never produce its 
highest effects; but, at the same time, if "the speaker lose com¬ 
mand of himself, he will soon lose command of his audience too. 
He must never kindle too soon ; he must begin with moderation ; 
and study to carry his hearers along with him, as he warms in the 
progress of his discourse. For, if he runs before in the course of 
passion, and leaves them behind; if they are not tuned, if we may 
speak so, in unison to him, the discord will presently be felt, and 
be very grating. Let a speaker have ever so good reason to be 
animated and fired by his subject, it is always expected of him, 
that the awe and regard due to his audience should lay a decent 
restraint upon his warmth, and prevent it from carrying him 
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beyond oerfaia bpandB* lf» when most heated by tijie subjecl. He 
can be so iiur master of hiniself as to ^rgsertr^lose attention to ^r- 
gument, and even to some degree of correct expressiom this sejf- 
command* this exertion of rcasoo* in the midst of passion, has a 
wonderful effect both to please and to persuade* It is indeed ^le 
master-piece, the highest attainment of eloquence; uniting the 
strength of reason witli the vehemence of passion; affording all 
the advantages of passion for the purpose of persuasion, without 
the confusion and disorder which are apt to accoinpany it. 

In the fourth place, in the highest and most animated strain of 
popular speaking, we must always preserve regard tp what the 
public ear will bear. This direction 1 give, in order to guard 
against an injudicious imitation of ancient orators, who, both in . 
iheir pronunciation and gesture, and in their figures of expression, 
used a bolder manner than what the greater coolness of modern 
taste wall readily suffer. This may, perhaps, as I formerly ob¬ 
served; be a disadvantage to modern eloquence. It is no reason 
w’hy we should be too severe in checking the impulse of genms# 
and continue always creeping on tlie ground ; but it is a reason, 
however, why we should avoid carrying the tone of declamation to 
a height that would now be reckoned extravf\gaut. Demosthenes,, 
to justify the unsuccessful action of Cheronaia, calls up the nau^e® 
of those heroes who fell in the battle of Marathon and Plataea, a^d 
swears by them, that their*fellow-citizens had done well in their 
endeavours to support the same cause. Cicero, in his oration, for 
Milo, implores and obtests the Alban hills and groves, and makes 
a long address to them: and both passages, in these orators, have 
a fine effect.* But how few modern orators could venture on 
such apostrophes ? and what a power of genius would it require to 
give such figures now their proper grace, or make them produce a 
due effect upon the hearers ? 

In the fifth and last place, in all kinds of public speaking, but 
especially in popular assemblies, it is a capital rule to attend to all 
the decorumSj^ eff time, place, and character. No warmth of elo¬ 
quence can atone for the neglect of these. That vehem^^«» 
which is becoming in a person of character and authority, may be 

* The ici Cicero!» very hc^uatilu!, and adioroe<I with the hi^hcat colotirhi^ 

of His eloquence. ^ Jion oftt humaiJio faediocri quiilem* Jtidicea, dcorum 

immortaimm eur% res ilia perfecta, aruique cuu» iI^4m 

belloam cadere videruiit, viden^Bivct: jus in illo suniu rctimiisHC. Vos 

enim jam Atbam tumuli, atejae loci vo» inqoaui implore atque ohtostor, v^isque Ai- 
hanorutii obratsae arai, sacroruiii populi Itqniaoi «ocia& et cqUHleei, qum ille prafoeps* 
Ofleftis prO»trati»que, saoctfesiiiik lucia, ^ubAtructionirm iimats moUfiua op- 
; veii^traff tom ariip, vesrrte rellg-ioucs vlgiierunt^ vestra vk valuit, qoam Ulc 
omui scelere poUuerat. Tutjoe ex too edifo oioote Latial4«a«icte Jupiter, cuju^ iHc 
lacust ttcmora, Hiep^ ornui uefario isitupm, scfdere macoliral, allquanilo ad 

com puuicudum, oculos apcrixkii ; vubib ilia-", vobis veetro in coewpectui »era% ^v^d 
ju!it£o tmneUi ct nmiu" 
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uttBwitable to the modesty expected from a young apeafcer. That 
sportive and witty manner which may suit one subject and one 
assembly, is altogether out of place in a grave cause and a solemn 
meeting. * Caput artis est/ says Quinctilian, ‘deoere.’—‘ The 
first principle of art, is, to observe decorum.* No cjne should ever 
rise to speak in public, without forming to himself a just and strict 
idea of what suits his own age and character; whait suits the sub¬ 
ject, the hearers, the place, the occasion; and adjusting the whole 
train and manner of his speaking on this idea. All the ancients 
insist much on this. Consult the first chapter of the eleventh 
book of Quinctilian, which is employed wholly on this point, and 
is full of good sense. Ciceros admonitions in his Orator ad Bru- 
.tum, 1 shall give in his own words, which should never be forgo|- 
ten by any who speak in public. * Bst eloquenti^e, sifeut reli- 
quaram rerum, fundamentum, sapientia; ut enim in vita, sic in 
oratione nihil est difficilius quam qiiwl deceat videre; hujus 
ignoratione socpissirac^! peccatur; non enim omnis fortnna, non 
omnis auctoritas, non omnis aitas, nee vero locus, aut tempos, aut 
auditor omnis, eodem aut verborum geiiere tractandus est, aut seii- 
tentiariim. Semperque in omni parte oratioiiis, ut vit®, quid 
deceat considerandum; quod et in re de qua agitiir positmn est, ot 
in personis et eoruaaqui dicunt, eteorum qui audiunt.*^—So much 
for the considerations that require to be aj;tended to, with respect 
to the vehemence and warmth which is allowed in popular elo¬ 
quence. 

The current of style should in general be full, free, and natural. 
Quaint and artificial expressions are out of place here; and always 
derogate from persuasion. It is a strong and manly style which 
should chiefly he studied; and metaphorical language, when pro¬ 
perly, introduced, produces often'a happy efi'ect, When the me¬ 
taphors are warm, glowing, and descriptive, some inaccuracy in 
them will be overlooked, which, in a written composition, ^vbuld be 
remarked and censured. Amidst the torrent of declamation, the 
strengtiii of the figure makes impression;' the ifiaCcuracy of it 
escapes. ■ ' ’ ■ 

With regard to the degree of conCisenesis or dtfiPuseness; sutfeil 
to popular eloquence, it is not easy to fix any exact bounds. 1 
know that it is commoen to recommend a diffuse manner as the 

* ‘ Good BOttBe foundatioa of eloquence, as ii i»of all other tVuugB. that are 

▼aUiabl^ It happens in oratory exactly as it does in life, that frequently uotbiuy^ is 
more difficult than to discern whht is proper and becorniiiff- lu consequence of mis- 
takinirthis, the grossest faults urc often committed. For to the different degrrees of 
rank, fortuilq, age among men, to all the varieties of time, place, aud auditory, 
the same stj^Ie of language, and the same strain of thought cannot agt^e. In every 
part of a dTOcwtrse, justiis in every part of lite, we must attend to what *» suitable 
and decent I'rvliether’that he determined by the nature of the subject of which we 
treat, or by tlfe charactera of those who speak, or of those who hear;* 
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most proper, , rl am ^Q^clined, however* to liimk, that there is dan¬ 
ger of erring in this respect; and that by indulging too much in 
the diffuse style, public speakers often lose more in point td 
strength, than they gain by tlie fulness of tlieir illustration. 
There is no doubt, that in speaking to a multitude, we must not 
speak in sentences and apophthegms : care must be taken to ex¬ 
plain and to inculcate; but this care may be, and frequently is, 
carried too far. We ought always to remember, that how much 
soever we may be pleased with hearing ourselves speak, every 
audience is very ready to be tired; and the moment they begin to 
be tired, all our eloquence goes for nothing. A loose and verbose 
manner never fails to create disgust; and, on most occasions, we 
had belter run the risk of saying too little than too much. Better 
place oui^ thought in one strong point of view, and rest it there, 
than by turning it into every light, and pouring forth a profusion 
of words upon it, exhaust the attention of our hearers, and leave 
them flat and languid. 

Of pronunciation and delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart. 
At present it is sufficient to observe that in speaking to mixed as¬ 
semblies, the best manner of delivery is the firm and the deter¬ 
mined. An arrogant and overbearing manner is indeed always dis¬ 
agreeable; and the least appearance of it ought to be shunned: 
but there is a certain decisive tone, which may be assumed even by 
a modest man, who is tlioroughly persuaded of the sentiments he 
utters; and which is best calculated for making a general impres¬ 
sion. A feeble and hesitating manner bespeaks always some dis¬ 
trust of a man’s own opinion, which is, by no means, a favourable 
circumstance for bis inducing others to embrace it. 

These are the chief thoughts which have occurred to me from 
reflection and observation, concerning the peculiar distinguishing 
characters of ^the eloquence proper for popular assemblies. The 
sum of syhat has been said, is this : The end of popular speaking 
is persuasion; and this must be founded on conviction. Argu¬ 
ment and reasoning must be the basis, if we would be speakers of 
business, and not mere declaimers. We should be engaged in 
earnest on the side which we espouse ; and utter, as much as pos¬ 
sible, pur pwn, and not counterfeited Bentiments. The premedita¬ 
tion s^uld be of things, rather than of .words. Clear order and 
methqd-should be studied; the manner and expression warm and 
anin^ted; though still, in the midst of that yphemence, ^hich 
may at times be suitable, carried on under the proper restirhintB 
which regard to the audience, and to the decorum of character, 
ought to lay on every public speaker : the style free and easy; 
strong and (lescriptive, rather than diffuse; and the delivery de¬ 
termined and firm. To conclude this bead, let every orator re¬ 
member, that the impression made by fine and artful speaking is 
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momentary; tliat"^ii:iX4e by argument and good senie, is soltd and 


1 shall now, that I may adbrd an exemplification of that species 
of* oratory Of which I have been treating, insert some extracts 
from Demosthenes. Even under the great disadvantage Of an 
English translation, they will exhibit a small specimen of that vi¬ 
gorous and spirited eloquence which I have so often praised. I 
shall take ray extracts mostly from the Philippics and Olyn- 
thiacs, which were entirely popular orations spoken to the general 
convention of the citizens of Athens : and, as the subject of bolh 
the Philippics and the Olynthiacs is the same, I shall not confine 
mySelf to one oration, but shall join together passages taken from 
two or three of them ; such as may shew his general strain of spew¬ 
ing, on some of the chief branches of the subject. Th#^^subj(.4t 
in general is, to rouse the Athenians to guard against Philip <d’ 
Macedon, whose growing power and crafty policy had by that time 
eridangered, and soon after overwhelmed, the liberties of Greece, 
The Athenians began to be alarmed; but their deliberatmns were 
slow, and their measures feeble; several of their favourite Orators 
having been gained by Philip’s bribes to favour his cause. In this 
critical coniuncture of affairs Demosthenes arose. In the followinjr 
manner he begins his first Philippic; wirich,like the exordiums of 
all his orations, is simple and artless.*, 

*Had w'e been convened, Atlienians! on some new subject of 
debate, 1 had waited till most of your usual counsellors had 
declared their opinions. If 1 had approved of what w’as prt>- 
posed by them, I should have coatinaed silent; it not, 1 should 
then have attempted to speak my sentiments. But since those 
very points on which these speakers have oftentimes been heard 
airheady, are at this time to be considered; thouglii^I have ariseii 
^ presume I may expect your pardon; for if they on former 
pcciasions had advised the proper measures, yon would not have 
needful to consult at present. 

‘First then, Athenians! however wretched the situation of our 
affaLirs at present seems, it must not by any means be thought des¬ 
perate. What I am now gning to advance may possibly appear 
a paradox ; yet it is a certain truth, that bur past misfortunes af¬ 
ford a circumstance most favourable to our future hopes.f And 
what is that i eveaa that Our present difficulties are owing entirely 
to total indolence aadi utter disregard of our own iittewfst. 
For were we thus in spite of every effort which our duty 

demanded, then indeedf^ might regard our fortunes as absolutely 


1 *... 

In Iht' following:’r'xtnw'ts, traii^ihktion is mostly 

t Thiiii i« oDly hmleti im the fim PhiUppii?» but brought mt oiort* f«l?y in 

the third ; m the Baiuc thoughtj^^ occasioned by similar HitUtUkHis of alfturt?> wome 
tUiiw occur in the difltreni omlionsi mt 
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dcspcfate, now, hath only conquered- yonr supmeness 

and inactivity; the state he hath i^ot conquered. You cannot 
be said to be defeated; your force has never been exerted. 

/ If there is a man in this assembly who thinks that we must hitd 
a fcutnidable enemy in Philip, while he views on one hand the nu 
merous armies which surround him, and on the other, the weakness 
of our state, despoiled of so much of its dominions, I cannot deny 
tliat he thinks j ustly. Yet let him reflect on this; there was a time, 
Athenians! when we possessed Pydna, Potidcea, and Meithone, 
and all that country round; when many of the states^ now sub¬ 
jected to him, w'ere free and independent, and more inclined to our 
alliance than to his. If Philip, at that time weak in himself, and 
witiiout allies, had desponded of success against you, he would 
never ha?ve engaged in those enterprises which are now crowned 
with success, nor coxild have raised himself to that pitch of gran¬ 
deur at which you now behold him. But lie knew well that the 
strongest places are only prizes laid between the combatants, and 
ready fqr4he conqueror. He knew that the dominions of the ab¬ 
sent devolve naturally to those who are in the field ; the possessions 
of the supine, to the active and intrepid. Animated by these sen¬ 
timents, he overturns whole nations. He either rules universally 
as a conqueror, or governs as a protector. For mankind naturally 
seek confeiferacy with such as they see resolved and preparing 
not to be wanting to themselves. 

* If you, my countrymen ! will now at length be persuaded to en¬ 
tertain the like sentiments; if each of you will be disposed to ap¬ 
prove himself a useful citizen, to the utmost that his station and 
abilities enable him; if the rich will be ready to contribute, and 
the young to take the field ; in one word, if you will be yourselves, 
and banish these vain hopes which every single person entertains, 
that the active part of public business may lie upon others, and 
he remain at his ease ; you may then, by the assistance of the gods, 
recall those opportunities which your supineness hath neglected, 
regain your dominions, and chastise the insolence of this man* 

‘But when, CH’my countrymen! will you begin to exert your vi¬ 
gour ? Do you wait till roused by some dire event? till forced 
by some necessity ? What then are we to think of our present 
condition? To free men, the disgrace attending on misconduct is, 
in my opinion, the most urgent necessity. 0r.say, is it your sole 
ambition to waiider through the public places, each inquiring of 
the otlier, “ What new advices ?” Can any thing be more new 
than that a man of Macedqn shnuld conquer the Atlienians, apd 
give law to .Greece? “ Is Philip dead?'* "No—^but he is sick.” 

Pray, what is it to you whether Philip is sick or not? Supposing 
he should die, you vpould raise up another Philip, if you continue 
thus regardless of your hiterest. 
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Maay, 1 koow» delight more in nothmg than in eircidatiag nil 
the rumours they he&r as articles of intelligence. Some cry, Philip 
hatli joined with the LacedsBmonians, and they are concerting the 
destruction of Thebes. Others assure us, he hath sent an embassy 
to the king of Persia ; otliers, that he is fortifying places in Illyria 
Thus we all go about framing our several tales. I do believe in 
deed, Athenians! that he is intoxicated with his greatness, and 
does entertain his imagination with many such visionary projects, 
as he sees no power rising to oppose him. But I cannot be per 
suaded that he hath so taken his measures, that the weakest 
amongst us (for the weakest they are who spread such rumours) 
know what he is next to do. Let us disregard these tales. Let 
us only be persuaded of this, that he is our enemy; that we have 
long been subject to his insolence; that whatever we expected 
to have been done for us by others, hath turned against us; that, 
all the resource left, is in ourselves; and that if we are not inclined 
to carry our arms abroad, we should be forced to engage him ut 
home. Let us be persuaded of these things, and then we shall 
come to a proper determination, and be no longer guide{l by 
rumours. We need not be solicitous to know what particular 
events are to happen. We may be well assured that nothing good 
can happen, unless we give due attention to our own affairs, and 
act as becomes Athenians. 

‘ Were it a point generally acknowledged,* that Philip is now 
at actual war with the state, the only thing under deliberation 
would then be, how to oppose him with most safety. But since 
there are persons so strangely infatuated, that although he has 
already possessed himself of a considerable part of our dominions ; 
although he is still extending his conquests; although all Greece 
has sufiered by his injustice; yet they can hear i1 repeated in this 
assembly, that it is some of us who seek to embroil the state in 
war; this suggestion must first be guarded against. 1 readily 
admit, that were it in our power to determine whether we should 
be at peace or war, peace, if it depended on our option, is most 
desirable to be embraced. But if the other party hath drawn the 
sword, and gathered his armies round him; if he amuses us with 
thO name of peace, while,, in fact, he is proceeding to the greatest 
hostilities; what is left for us but to oppose him ? If any man takes 
that for a peace, which is only a preparation for his leading ins 
forces directly uptm us, after his other conquests, I hold that 
ipan’s mind to be disor4erefi- Ai least, it is only our conduct 
towards Philip, not Philip’s conduct towards us, that is to be 
teJ'med a peace; and this is the peace for which Philip’s treasures 
are expended, for which his gold is so liberally scattered among 


* Phil u< 
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our venal orators, that he may be at liberty to Oairy on the war 
against you, while you make no war on him. ♦ 

‘ Heavens! is there any man of a right mind who would judge of 
|)eace or war by words, and not by actions ? Is there any man so 
weak as to imagine that it is for the sake of those paltry village 
of Thrace, Drongylus, and Cabyle, and Mastira, that Philip is 
now braving tlie utmost dangers, and enduring the severity of toils 
and seasons; and that he has no designs upon the arsenals, and 
tile navies, and the silver mines of Athens ? or that he will take 
np his winter-quarters among the cells and dungeons of Thrace, 
and leave you to enjoy all your revenues in peace? But you wait 
perhaps till he declare war against you.—He will never do so—-noj 
t hough he were at your gates. He will still be assuring you that 
he is not at war. Such were his professions to the people of 
tireuni, when his forces were in the heart of their country; such 
his profei^sions to those of Phera', until the moment he attacked 
their walls : and thus he amused the Olynthians till he came with¬ 
in a few ||iles of them, and then he sent them a message, that 
either they must quit their city, or he his kingdom. He would 
indeed be the absurdest of mankind, if, while you suffer his out¬ 
rages to pass unnoticed, and are wholly engaged in accusing and 
prosecuting one another, he should, by declaring war, put an end 
to your private contests, warn you ta direct all your zeal against 
him, and deprive his pensioners of their most specious pretence for 
suspending your resolutions, that of his not being at war with 
the state. 1, for my part, hold and declare, that by his attack of 
the Megurseans, by his attempts upon the liberty of Eubsea, by 
his late incursions into Thrace, by his practices in Peloponnesus, 
Philip has violated the treaty; he is in a state of hostility with 
you; unless you shall affirm, that he who prepares to besiege a 
city, is still at peace, until the walls be actually invested. The 
man whose designs, whose whole conduct tends to reduce me to 
subjection, that man is at war with me, though not a blow hath yet 
been given, nor a sword drawn. 

* All Greece, all the barbarian world, is too narrow for this man's 
ambition. And, though Greeks see and hear all this, we serrd 
no embassies to each other; we express no resentment; but into 
such wretchedness are we sunk, that even ^ this day we neglect 
what our interest and duty demand. Without engaging in asso»* 
ciations, or forming confederacieis, we look with unconcern upon 
Philip’s growing power; each fondly imagining, that the time in 
which another is destroyed, is so much time gained to him; 
although no^man can be ignorant^ that, like the regular periodical 
return of a fever, he is coming upon those who think themselves 
the most remote from danger.—And what is the cause of our pre¬ 
sent passive disposition ? For some cause sure there must be, why 
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tKe Orteks, who have bees so zealous heretofore in defence of 
liberty, ate now so prone to slavery. The cause, Athenians ! is, 
that a principle, which was formerly fixed in the minds of all, now 
exists no more; a principle which conquered the opulence of 
Persia, maintained the freedom of Greece, and triumphed over the 
powers of sea and land. That principle was, a unanimous 
abhorrence of all those who accepted bribes from princes, that 
were enencries to the liberties of Greece. To be convicted of bribery, 
was then a crime altogether unpardonable. either orators, nor 
generals, W'ould then sell for gold the favourable conjunctures 
which fortune put into their hands. No gold could impair our 
firm concord at home, our hatred and diffidence of tyrants and 
barbarians. But now all things are exposed to sale, as in a public 
market. Corruption has introduced such manners as have proved 
the bane and destruction of our country. Is a man known to have 
received foreig;n money ? People envy him. Does he own it ? 
They laugh. Is he convicted in form ? They forgive him: so 
universally has this contagion diffused itself among us. |j, 

' If there be any who, though not canied away by bribes, yet are 
struck with terror, as if Philip was something more than human, 
they may see, upon a little consideration, that he hath exhausted 
ail those artifices to which he owes his present elevation; and that 
his affairs are now ready to decline. For I myself, Athenians! 
should think Philip really to be dreaded, if I saw him raised by 
honourable means.—When forces join in harmony and affection, 
and one common interest unites confederating powders, then they 
share the toils with alacrity, and endure distresses with per¬ 
severance. But when extravagant ambition and lawless power, 
as in the case of Philip, have aggrandized a single person, the 
fifst pretence, the slightest accident, overthrows him, and dashes 
his greatness to the ground. For, it is not possible, Athenians! 
it is not possible, to found a lasting power upon injustice, perjury, 
and treachery. These may perhaps succeed for once, and borrow 
for a while, from hope, a gay and flourishing appearance. But 
time betrays their weakness, and they fall of tketnselves to ruin. 
For, as in structures of every kind, the lower parts should have 
the firmest stability, so the grounds and principles of great enter¬ 
prises should be jus|ioe and truth. But this solid foundation is 
wanting to all the enterprises of Philip. 

* Hence, among his confederates, there are many who hate, who 
distrust, who envy himi If you will exert yourselves, as your 
honour and your interest require, you will not only discover the 
Weakness and insincerity of his confederates, but the ruinous con¬ 
dition also of his own kingdom. For you are not to imagtae, that 
the inclinations of his subjects 4re the same with thoio of theii 
Quince; He thirsts for glory; biai they have, po part in this ambi 
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tion. Harassed by those various excursions be is ever .malciutr, 
they groait under perpetual calamity; torn fr^m their business and 
their families; and beholding commerce excluded from their coasts. 
All those glaring exploits, which have given him his apparent 
greatness, have wasted his natural strength, his own kingdom, and 
rendered it much weaker than it originally was. Besides, his pro¬ 
fligacy and baseness, and those troops of buffoons, and dissolute 
persons, whom he caresses and keeps constantly about him, are, 
to men of just discernment, great indications of the weakness of 
his mind. At present, his successes cast a shade over these things; 
but let his arms meet with the least disgrace, his feebleness will 
appear, and his character be exposed. For, as in our bodies, while 
a man is in apparent health, the effect of some inward debility, 
which has been growing upon, him, may, for a time, be concealed; 
but, as soon as it comes the length of disease, all bis secret infir¬ 
mities shew themselves in whatever part of bis frame the disorder 
is lodged : so, in states and monarchies, while they carry on a 
war abrq^, many defects escape the general eye; but, as soon as 
war reacims their own territory, their inhrmities come forth to gene¬ 
ral observation. 

'Fortune has great influence in all human affairs; hut I, for my 
part, should prefer the fortune of Athens, vvitli the least degree of 
vigour in asserting your cause, to thig man’s fortune. For we have 
many better reasons to ^eptnd upon the favour of Heaven than 
this man. But, indeed, he who will not exert his own strength, 
hath no title to depend either on his friends, or on the gods. Is it 
at all surprising that he, who is himself ever amidst the labours 
and dangers of the field: who is everywhere; whom no oppor¬ 
tunity escapes; to whom no season is unfavourable; should be 
superior to you, who are wholly engaged in contriving delays, and 
framing decrees, and inquiring after news 1 The contrary would 
be much more surprising, if we, who have never hitherto acted as 
became a state engaged in war, should conquer one who acts, in 
every instance, wi^th indefatigable vigilance. It is this, Athenians ! 
it is this which4^ves him all his advantage against you. Philip, 
constantly surrounded by his troops, and perpetually engaged in 
projecting his designs, can, in a moment, strike the blow where he 
pleases. But we, wdien any accident alarms us, first appoint our 
trierarchs; then we allow them to exchange by substitution * 
then the supplies are considered^ next, we resolve to man our fleet 
with strangers and foreigner; then find it necessary to supply 
their place ourselves. In the midst of these delays, what we are fail¬ 
ing to defend, the enemy is already master of; for the time of ac¬ 
tion is spent by us in preparing ; and the issues of war will not 
wmt for our slow and irres^te measures. 

* Constdtr then your pment fituatimv and make such provision 
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a^^ in-gent danger- requires. Talk not of your ten thousands, or 
your twenty thousand foreigners; of those armies which appear so 
magnificent on paper only ; great and terrible in your decrees, in 
exwution weak and contemptible. But let your army be made up 
chiefly of the native forces of the state; let it ^be an Athenian 
strength to which you are to trust; and whomsoever you appoint 
as general, let them he entirely under his guidance and authority. 
For, ever since our armies have been formed of foreigners alone, 
their victories have been gained over our allies and confederates 
only, while our enemies have risen to an extravagance of power.* 

The orator goes on to point out the number of forces which 
should be raised; the places of their destination ; the season of the 
year in which they should set out; and then proposes in form 
his motion, as we would call it, or his decree, for the necessary 
supply of money, and for ascertaining the funds from which it 
should be raised. Having finished all that relates to the business 
under deliberation, he concludes these orations on public aftairs 
commonly with no longer peroration than the following, which ter¬ 
minates the first Philippic: *1, for my part, have never, upon 
any occasion, chosen to court your favour by speaking, any thing 
but what I was convinced would serve you. And on this occasion, 
you have heard my sentiments freely declared, without art, and 
without reserve. I should have been pleased, indeed,' that, as it is 
for your advantage, to have your true "interest laid before you, so I 
might have been assured, that he who layeth it before you wOuld 
share the advantage. But uncertain as 1 know the consequence 
to be with respect to myself, I yet determined to speak, because 
I was convinced that these measures, if pursued, must prc^e bene¬ 
ficial to the public. And, of all those opinions which shall be of¬ 
fered to your acceptance, may the gods determine that to be cho¬ 
sen which will best advance the general welfare.’ 

These extracts may serve to give some imperfect idea of the 
manner of Demosthenes. For a juster and more complete one, re¬ 
course must be had to the excellent original. 


LECTURE XXVIII. 

KbOQVENCE OF THE BAR^^ATfALYSIS OF CICERO’S ORATION FOR 

■ OLUENTICS. ■ 

1 in the last Lecture, of what is peculiar to the eloquence 

ot*^|>opufqf assemblies. Much of .what was said on that head is 
applicable to the Eloquimce of the Bar, the next great scene of 
jpublic speaking, to which I now proceed>aiid my observatkms'upon 
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whicli will therefore be the shorter. All, however, that was said in 
the former Lecture must not he applied to it;* and it is of import¬ 
ance, that I begin with shewing where the distinction lies. 

In the first place, the ends of speaking at the bar, and in popu¬ 
lar assemblies, ^are commonly difle»*ent. In popular assembliea, 
the great object is persuasion; the orator aims at determining 
the hearers to some choice or conduct, as good, fit, or useful. For 
accomplishing this end, it is incumbent on him to apply himself to 
all the principles of action in our nature; to the passions and to 
the heart, as well as to the understanding. But, at the bar, con¬ 
viction is the great object. There, it is not the speaker's business to 
persuade the judges to what is good or useful, but to shew them 
what is just and tine; and, of course, it is chiefly, or solely, to 
the understanding that his eloquence is addressed. This is a cha- 
racteristical difference which ought ever to be kept in view. 

In the next place, speakers at the bar address themselves to one, 
or to a few judges, and these, too, persons generally of age, giuvity, 
and authc^ty of character. There they have not those advantage? 
which a mixed and numerous assembly affords for employing all 
the arts of speech, even supposing their subject to admit them. 
Passion does riot rise so easily; the speaker is heard more coolly; 
he is watched over more severely; and would expose himself to 
ridicule, by Attempting that high vehement tone, which is only 
proper in speaking to a multitude. 

In the last place, the nature and management of the subjects 
which belong to the bar, require a very different species of oratory 
from that of popular assemblies. In the latter, the'speaker has a 
much y^er range. He is seldom confined to any precise rule ; he 
can fetch his topics from a great variety of quarters; and employ 
every illustration which his fancy or imagination suggests. But, 
at the bar, the field of speaking ivS limited to precise law and 
statute. Imagination is not allowed to take its scope. The advo¬ 
cate has always lying before him the line, the square, and the 
compass. These, it is his principal business to be continually 
applying to the'^dbjects under debate. 

For these reasons, it is clear, that the eloquence of the bar is of a 
much more limited, more sober, and chastfliwd kind, than that of 
popular assemblies; and,*for similar reasons, we must beware of 
considering even the judicial orations of Cicero or Demosthenes 
as exact models of the manner of speaking, .which is adapted to 
the present state of the bar. It is necessary to warn young law¬ 
yers of this ; because, though these were pleadings spoken in civil 
or criminal causes, yet, in fact, the nature of the bar anciently, 
both in Greke and Rome, allowed a much n^rer approach to popu¬ 
lar eloquence, than what it now does. This was owing cbiefty to 
twocausesi 

Y 
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l?irst, because ki tb? ancient judicial oraiions, atriat law wa» 
much less an object of attention than it is become among ns. In 
the days of Demoslhenes and Cicero, the municipal statutes were 
few, simple, and general; and the decision of causes was trusted, 
in a great measure, to the equity and common sense of the judges. 
Bloquencq, much more tlian junsprudence, was the study of those 
wbo y/ere to plead causes. Cicero somewhere says, ^at three 
mpnths' study was sufficient to make apy man a complete civilian; 
nay, it was thought that one might be a good pleader at the bar, 
who had never studied law at all. For there were among the 
Romans a setot men called Prcr^wo/ict, whose office it was to give 
the, orator ail the law knowledge which the cause he was to plead 
required, and which he put into that popular form, and dressed up 
with those colours of eloquence, that were best fitted for influ¬ 
encing the judges before whom he spoke 

We may observe next, that the civil and criminal judges, both 
in Greece and Rome, were commonly much more numerous than 
they are w'ith us, and formed a sort of popular assembly. The 
renowned tribunal of the Areopagus at Athens consisted of fifty 
judges at the least.'* Some make it to consist of a great many 
more. When Socrates was condemned, by what court it is uncer¬ 
tain, we are informed that no fewer than 280 voted against him. 
In Rome, the prmtor, who was the proper judge both in civil and 
criminal causes, named for every cause of moment, the Judices 
Sehctif as they were called, who were alw^ays numerous, and had 
the office and power of both judge and jury. In the famous 
cause of Milo, Cicero spoke to fifty-one Judices Selecii, and so 
had the advantage of addressing his whole pleading, not to on^ or 
a few learned judges of the point of law, as is the case4vith us, 
but to an assembly of Roman citizens. Hence all those arts 
popular eloquence, which we find the Roman orator so frequentl} 
employing, and probably with much success. Hence tears and 
commiseration are so often made use of as the instruments of gain¬ 
ing a cause. Hence certain practices, which would be reckcused 
theatrical among us, were common at the Roman bar; such as 
introducing not only the accused person dressed* in deep mourn¬ 
ing, bat presenting to the judges his family, and his young 
children, endeavouring to move them by their cries and tears. 

For thesf reasons, on account of the wide difference between 
the ancient and modem state of the bar, to which we may add 
also the difference in the turn of ancient and modem eloquence, 
which I formerly took notice of, too strict an imitation of Cicero’s 
manner of pleading would now be, extremely injudicious. To 
' great advantage may still be studied by every speaker at the 
baj^* In the adffiess with which he opei^ hia suhjecti-4<id the 

Vi<le Potter, Aa^Hq. vol. i. p. 109. 
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insiauRiiom he employs for gaining the favour of the juctges j in the 
diistinct arrangement of his facts^in the gi'aopfuiness of hrs narra¬ 
tion ; in the conduct and exposition of his argumentB, he may and 
he ought to be imitated. A higher pattern cannot be set before 
ns ; but one who should imitate,|.im also in his exaggeration and 
amplifications, In his diffuse and pompous declamation, and in his 
attempts to raise passion, would now make himself almost as 
ridiculous at the bar. as if he should appear there in the topa of a 
Homan lawyer. ^ 

Before I descend to more particular direction| concerning the 
eloquence of the bar, I must be allowed to take notice, that the 
foundation of a lawyer^s reputation and success must always be 
laid in a profound knowledge of his own profession. Nothing is of 
such consequence to him, or deserves more his deep and serious 
study. For whatever his abilities as a speaker may be, if his 
knowledge of the law be reckoned superficial, few will choose to 
commit their cause to him. Besides previous study, and a proper 
stock of knowledge attained, another thing highly materiEd to the 
success 6f every pleader, is a diligent and painful attention to 
every cause with which he is intrusted, so as to be thoroughly 
master of alhthe facts and circumstances relating to it. On this 
the ancient rhetoricians insist with great earnestness, and justly 
represent iUas a necessary basis to ail the eloquence that can be 
exerted in pleading. Oicigro tells* us (under the character of 
Antonius in the second book De Oratore), that he always con¬ 
versed at full length with every client who came to consult him; 
that he took care there should be no w'itness to their conversation, 
in order that his client might explain himself more freely; that he 
was w#ht to start every objection, and to plead the cause of the 
adverse party with him, that he might come at the whole truth, 
and be fully prepared on every point of the business; and that, 
after the client had retired, he used to balance ail the facts with 
himself, under three different characters, his own, that of the j udge, 
and that of the advocate on the opposite side. He censures very 
severely those eff the profession who declined taking so much 
trouble; taxing them not only with shameful negligence, but with 
dishonesty and breach of trust.* To the same purpose Qumctilian, 
in the eighth chapter of his last book, delivers a great marly excel¬ 
lent rules concerning all the methods iwhich a lawyer should 


• * Eqaidem noleo dwf« openuo, ut de re sie ipsedoeeal; et peqaicalin# 

adttit,qao lilierittg toquaturj et adverMo-ii cansttm, at Ule et qufe. 

quid de eul re cog^tardt, in medium proferat. Itaque cilua iile decesEftit, tree penHmai 
moat BBstvqeo, uimmia animi eqaitate^ meem, adveruarii, judleiv.—Nmtttpni dam 
pperam auhn tnuU^ eKiatimari Volont, ut toto foro Tolitmre, et a cauaaod oaiuiaai ire 
videantur, dApma diettat laoogpaitai. In quo est Ula quidem neS' 

iifireutiae auDceptia re^os, vel perfidim ree^dig i ged ctianit ilia, mqjlw oplnioae, 
uemu potest da «A re quam non novit, non turpiegimt dieerc.* 
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^iiaploy for attaining the most thorough knowledge of the cause he 
ift lo plead; again ajpd again recommending patience and attention 
hi conversation with clients* and observing very sensibly, rJion 
tana obest aodire supervacua, quam ignorare necessaria. Frequen¬ 
ter enim et vulnds, et remedium, iis orator invehiet quae litigator; 
in neutram partem habere momentum videbantur.’* 

Supposing an advocate to be thus prepared, with all the know 
ledge which the study of the law in general, and of that cause 
which he is to plead in j^rticiilar, can furnish him, I must next ob¬ 
serve, that eloquence in pleading is of the highest moment for 
giving support to a cause. It were altogether wrong to infer, that 
because the ancient popular and vehement manner of pleading is 
now ill agreat measure superseded, there is, therefore, no room lur 
eloquence at the bar, and that the study of it is become superfluous. 
Though the manner of speaking be changed, yet still there is a 
right and a proper manner, wliich deserves to be studied as much 
as ever. Perhaps there is no scene of public speaking wliere elo¬ 
quence is more necessary. For, on other occasions, the subject on 
which men speak in public, is frequently sufficient, by itself, to in¬ 
terest the hearers. But the dryness and subtilty of the subjects 
generally agitated at the bar, require, more than an^ other, a cer¬ 
tain kind of eloquence in order to command attention; in order to 
give proper weight to the arguments that are employed, and to 
prevent any thing whicli the pleader s-dvaiices from passing unre¬ 
garded. The effect of good speaking is always very great. There 
is as much difference in the impression made upon the hearers, by 
a cold, dry, and confused speaker, and that made by one who 
pleads the same cause with elegance, order, and strength, as there 
is befw'een our conception of an object, when it is presented to us 
in a dim light, and when we behold it in a full and clear one. 

It is no small encouragement to eloquence at the bar, that of all 
the liberal professions, none gives fairer play to genius and abili¬ 
ties than that of the advocate. He is less exposed than some 
others, to suffer by the arts of rivalry, by popular prejudices or 
secret intrigues. He is sure of coming forward according to his 
merit: for he stands forth evjsry day to view; he enters the list 
boldly with his competitors; every appearance which he makes is 
an appeal to the public ; whose decision seldom fails of being just, 
because it is impartial. Interest and friends may set forward a 
young pleader with peculiar advantages beyond others, at be- 
giiming; but they can do ho more than open the field to him. A 
reputation resting on these assistances will soon fall. Spectiitiirs 

V <To U$t0n to Roinethiu^ thHt ir. titi{Mrr8iiuuficaii doB« tturt; whereas to be ifjiorant 
of KHnethini; tiiftt » nuttertaf, ni»ybe Itifrbly prejudicial, llie advocate will fret|uqiit- 
Ijr diacover tbe vr^ak aide of a cause, and learn at the aaine time, ishat is the ptopci' 
defence* front ctrcumstaocetii which, to the p^irty hiiuseU; apfiCar^ to lie of ItlllC or no 
wsfHiebt.* ' 
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remark, judges decide, paTties watch ; and tc^him will the raulti 
lude of clients never fail to resort, who gives the most approved 
specimens of his knowledge, eloquence, and industry. 

. Tt must be laid down for a first principle, that the eloquence 
suited to the bar, whether in sp Jlcing, or in wTiting law-pajiers, is 
of the calm aird temperate kind, and connected with close reason¬ 
ing. Sometimes a little play may be allowed to the imagination, 
iu. order to enliven a dry subject, and toigive relief to the fatigue 
of attention; but this liberty must be taken with a sparing hand. 
For a florid style, and a sparkling manner, never tail to make the 
speaker be heard with a jealous ear by tlie judge. They detract 
from his weight, and always produce a suspicion of his failing in 
soundness and strength of argument.* It is purity and neatness of 
exp-’ession which is chiefly to l)e studied; a style perspicuous and 
proper, w’hich shall not be needlessly overcharged w'ith the pe¬ 
dantry of law terms, and where, at tl)c s|me time, no aflectation 
shall aj)pear of avoiding these, when they are suitable and necesssary. 
Verbosity is a common fault, of which the gentlemen of this 
profession are accused ; and into which the habit of speaking and 
writing so hastily, and with so little preparation, as they are often 
obliged to do, almost unavoidably betrays them. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, be too much recommended to those who are beginning to 
practise at the bar, that they should early study to guard against 
this, while as yet they have /ull leisure for preparation. Let them 
form themselves, especially in the papers which they write, to the 
habit of a strong and correct style; which expresses the same thing 
niucb better in a few words, than is done by the accumulation of 
intricate and endless periods. If this habit be once acquired, it 
w’ill become natural to them afterward, when tiie multiplicity of 
business shall force them to compose in a more precipitant maimer. 
Whereas, if the practice of a loose and negligent style has been 
suffered to become familiar, it will not be in their power, even 
upon occasions when they wish to make an unusttal effort, to ex-* 
press themselves with energy and grace. 

Distinctness is a capital property in speaking at the bar. This 
should be shewn chiefly in two things : first, hi stating the ques¬ 
tion; in shewing clearly what is the point in debate ; what we ad¬ 
mit ; what we deny; and where the line of division begins between 
us and the adverse party. Next, it should be shewn in the order 
and arrangement of all the parts of the pleadiii lo every sort of 
oration, a clear method is of the utmost consequence ; but in those 
embroiled and difficult cases which belong to the bar, it is almost 
all ia all. Too lEnnch pains, therefore, cannot Iw; taken in pre¬ 
viously studying the plan and method. If there be iudistinctness 
and disorder there, we can have nO success in convincing: we 
leave the whole caustr in darkness. 
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^itb res{)ect to tl^e conduct of narration and ajpj^amehtat^ 
aliall hereafter mak^ several remarksi when 1 come to treat of the 
component parts of a regular oration. 1 shall at present only ob* 
aerve^ that the ikrration of facts at the bar, should always b^ as 
concise as the nature of them wfft admit. Facts are always of the 
greatest consequence to be remembered during the course of the 
pleading; but if the pleader be tedious in his manner of relating 
them, and needlessly circumstantial, be lays too great a load upon 
the memory. Whereas, by cutting off all superfluous circum¬ 
stances in his recital, he adds strength to the material facts ; he 
both gives a clearer view of what he relates, and makes the impres- 
sbn of it more lasting. In argumentation, again, I would incline 
to give scope to a more diflfase manner at the bar than on some 
other occasions. For, in popular assemblies, where the subject of 
debate is often a plain question, arguments, taken from known 
topics, gain strength b^ their conciseness. But the obscurity of 
law points fi'equently requires the arguments to be spread out, and 
placed in different lights in order to be fully apprehended. 

When the pleader conies to refute the argurueiits employed by 
his actversary, he should be on his guard not to do them injustice, 
by disguising or placing them in a false light. The deceit is soon 
discovered; it will not fail of being exposed; and tends to im¬ 
press the judge and the hearers with distrust of the speaker, as one 
who either wants discernment to perceive, or wants fairness to ad¬ 
mit, the strength of the reasoning on the other side. Whereas, 
when they see that he states, with accuracy and candour, the ar¬ 
guments which have been used against him, before he proceeds to 
combat them, a strong prejudice is created in his favou|r. They 
are naturally led to think, that he has a clear and full conception 
of ail that be said on both sides of the argument; that he has 
entire^ confidence in the goodness of his own cause; and does not 
attempt to support it by any artifice or concealment. The judge is 
therfiVy inclined tq receive, much more readily, the impressions 
which are given him by a speaker, who appe)%rs both so fair and so 
penetrating* There is no part of the discourse, in which the ora¬ 
tor has greater opportunity of shewing a masterly address* than 
when he ^ts himself to repiresent the reasonings of his antagonists, 
in order to refute them. 

. A^it may sometimes he qf service at. the bar, especiaBy in a 
Ijyqjy mply^f by which wa ?may throw cridicaie on mJ'mething that 
. lias,been, said on the other sid.e* , the 

^ wit^be dazanng to,.a young pleadt^, t ,wbald nevar hdvii^' him to 
rest his strength upon this talent* It is not his business to make 
an audience laugh, but to convmce jAc ^^dge; and seHotB or 
nevcf 'did htty oiie tise to eminence a 

witty lawyer. 
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A proper (fegree of warmtli in pleRdingB cause is alway^S of 
t’hoogib, ift spealimg to a Multitude, greater vejj^ettiOnce Be Bittuiil i 
yet, in addressing ourselves even to a single man, the warmifti whJclr 
arises from seriousness and earnestriess, is one of Jhe most poorer-' 
ful j^eans of persuading him. advocate perswates hi^ client'; 
he has talcen u^foh him the whole charge of his interests; he standaf 
in his place. It is improper, therefore, and haS a had effect upon 
the cause, if he appears indifferent and unnioved; and few Clients 
will he fond of trusting their interests In the hands of a cold 
speaker. 

At the same time, he must beware of prostituting his eamestnesst 
and sensibility so much as to enter with equal warmth into evtif 
cause that is committed to him, whether it can be supposed reaul^ 
to excite his zeal or not. There is a dignity of character, which it 
is of the utmost importance for every one in this profession to'sup¬ 
port. For it must never be forgotten, that there is no instrument of 
persuasion more powerful, than an opinion of probity and honour 
in the person who undertakes to persuade.* It is scarcely possi¬ 
ble for any hearer to separate a Itogether the impression made b^ 
the character of him that speaks, from the things that he says. 
However secretly and imperceptibly, it will be always lending its 
weight to one side or other; either detracting from, or adding to, 
the authority and influence of his speech. This opinion of honotff 
and probity must, theref»re,.be carefully preserved, both hy soiite 
degree of delicacy in the choice of causes, and by the manner of 
conducting them. And though, perhaps, the nature of the profes¬ 
sion may render it extremely difficult to carry this delicacy its ut¬ 
most length, yet there are attentions to this point, which, aS every 
good man for virtue’s sake, so every prudent man for repdtation^s 
sake, will find to be necessary. He will always decline ettibarkihg 
in causes that are Odious and manifestly unjust; and, when he supi- 
ports a doutful cause, he will lay the chief stress upon such argn 
in^ts as appear to his own judgment the most tenable; reserving 
his zeal and his indignation Tot cases wheirfe injustice and iniquity 
are fla^ant. But of the personal qna^ties and virtues re^isite in 
puhllc speakers, I shall afterward have occasion to discoutisei ' 

, These aim the chief ditections which have occutred tO me doh- 
cerhing the peculiar stTain of speaking at the bar. fir order to 
illustrate the subject ffirther, I shall give W short analysis of <Me 
. of JCicenj’s pleadings, or Judicial bfatiotrs. Ibave dhoaen that, * pro 
Cltteiaffo.^ Ifhe cembitod dpe, * prb'MHonef is indre laboured and 
eltewy; bni it is too declamatory. That, * pro CJluentio,’ ©onSes 
ne^r the stram of plt^ding; and thou^ it has the disk 

♦ id ei^ ta hsc pnatlili^ si vie’banes creditoi;; f Sic enasp 

stnaiosi vlde«i^yffewe, .pme teatW 



'virtu«is;"''''lie time, pt>8s^';strong and t^der 

sensibility to all the mjnries, distresses, and spifeows 
creatures; a heart that can easily relent; that can 
Aittto ■ ■ the/^MnSi^tances ;■'of'-others,; "'anili;■; case'.'.p's 

■‘hwn. ''^'■^.^ 0 |^r:;mixtttre-..pfco^r»ge..aiid..^''W must alfoi.he' 

'studW^by'Wery . public.';Speah.er,. M^esty is ei^sentia]-;, it is -.-al- 
umys;, ihd justly; supposed to be a concomitant of merit; and 
■.ev>ry'-'^.appearaa<ee mmming atid>.^pQ'8^.eMingi^^ But;mo-- 

desty might not to run into excessive timidity. Hyevy public 
speaker should be able to rest somewhat on himself; and to assume 
that air, not of self-complacency, but of tirmn^s, whiph bespeaks 
a consciousness of his being thoroughly persuaded of the truth, 
or justice, of wdiat he delivers; a circumstance of no small con^ 
Sequence for making itnpressioa on those W'^ho bear» 

Next to moral qiiaiificatioDS’; what, In the second place, is most 
necessary to anbrator/is a fund of knowledge. Much is this in¬ 
culcated by Cicero and Quinetilian : *Quod omnibus disciplinis et 
artib us debet esse instsuctus orator/ By which they mean, that 
he ought to have, what we call, a iiheral education ; and to be 
formed by a regular study of philosophy, and Oie polite arts, We 
must never fo-rget that/ 

Scribeadi redte, tsiapere <48t et priacipiam ct fons. 

Good sense and knowledge are the foundation of a)f good speak¬ 
ing. There is no art that can teach one. to be eloquent, in-any 
Bpliere,, without a sufilcient acquaintance with ^hat belongs to that 
sphere; or if there were an art that m^de sneh pretensioni, it 
would be mer.^i^uacke^, like the pretensions of the Sophists of old, 
to teach llseir^ to speak for and against every subject; 

and would be deservedly exploded by all wise me^; 
to style, to composition, and all the arts of speech, can only assist 
an orator in setting oW, to advantage; the stock of materials which 
he possesses; but the stock, the materials themselves, must bo 
Thought from other from rhetbrie. He who is to 

plead at tire bar, must, make; thoroughly master of fhe 

knowledge of the of aM ljSe learning and experience that can 
be useful in hijs prof^id^n, for supporting a cause, or convincing a 

Judge. He whb is. to. speak from the pulpit, must apply himsHelf 
closely to the study of practical religioh, of morals, 

of:Jbfbm;an hatUiim';;.;tha rich in alith® topics., both of 

instruction isiwl of petsuasion. He who would fit himself ifer be¬ 
ing a member of the supreme council of tiie nat»o*l, or of any 
public assemMy, must be thoroughly acquainted with the business 
'that bi^ong:S,€d:. Sijch assembly■; he. .must'study the. forms 
:l,he co'iirs'e of procedure.;-' an4':hi'ttst attend mimihely ' 

-.■that may be vjfcbe 'subject .of''question or deliberation. '' '■ ■.' •'■Jf!.'' 
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^vefore, necessRry for tjbe orator, was ^ remove tliese ikcojodices ; 
By showing what sort of persons Gluientius^s; liiothor, and her 
husband Oppianious were; and thereby turning the edge of pub¬ 
lic indignation against them. The nature of the cause rendered 
tM# plan altogether proper, and in similar sitalltions it is fit to 
be imitated. He executes his plan with muchi eloquence and 
force; ami, in doing it^ lays open such a scene of infamy smd 
complicated guilt, as gives a shocking picture of the manners of 
that age; and such as would seem incredible, did not Cicero refer 
to the proof that was taken in the former trial, of the facts which 
he alleges. 

Sassia, the mother, appears to have been altogether of.an aban-* 
doned character. Soon after the death of her fimt husband, the 
father of Cluentius, she fell in love with Aurius Meliiius, a young 
man of illustrious birth and great fortune, who was married to 
her own daughter. She prevailed with him to divorce her 
daughter, and then she married him herself.* This Meliiius being 
afterward, by the means of Oppianicus, involved in Sylla’s pro¬ 
scription, and put to death; and Sassia being left for the second 
time a widow, and in a very opulent situation, Oppianicus himr 
self made his addresses to her. She, not startled .at the impudenpe 
of the proposal, nor at the thoughts of mariying one, lyhose lian^^ 
had been iiqjirued in her former husband’s blood, objected only, as 
Cicero says, to Oppianmus having •two, sons by his present wife. 
Oppianicus removed the objection, by having bis sons privately 
despatched; and then divorcing his wife, the infamous match was 
concluded between him and Sassia. The.se fiagiunt deeds are 
painted, as we may well believe, with the highest colours of CicerO;^ 
eloquence, which here has a very proper field. Cluentius, as a niau 
of honour, could no longer live, on any tolerable terms with a 
woman, a mother only in. the name, who had loaded herself apd 
all her family with so much dishonour; and hence the feud:, which ' 
had ever since subsisted between them, and hud involved her 
unfortunate son . in so much trouble and persecutiou. As fof 
0;p.pianicu8> Cicero gives a sort of history of his,life, and,a fidjl 
detail of his crimes; and by what lie relates, Oppianic uu,appears 
to have heeti a man daring, fierce, and cruel, insatiable ip avarice 
and ambition; trained and hardened in all the crimes which tliose 

• ,*illom geotalem ^ttetn bienuw ante filiw nubenti slraVerat, in e&iidn 
domo cilii iornari steriii, expulfea alqne extiarbatfi. klii, jnbe*:; ^Nub^t jy^isro aoel^, 
nihii* aii»pibibn»i O muUeritf »ceJu*iittcre4iba«,i etyrintov 

'^ane ttaaM, m.Oinni vita sio^ularem t si ounna 

Deornm, hftininumqtte faratpii, at JUsin * 

cybicnin .pun cubile mta; f>,®oo deplque !ja|>eriwnn 

ais prcMCtfaylt nipnia (») et fnrorc ? vicit putfottm libido j 

itMnrcm ratiojttefi amnafia.’ Ti^ waipitb of Cicero^* el<Kp»ende, whlck tin* 

pawage bcaphlnfiy h* 
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turba!^ of Mitrius *<id %l|t> {>ro4il0e^: 

* Sa«h A siys ^ottF < 3411^0 *«d* in platco of bdng sur^tised 

tbat'bo was oondomiied^ yop o«gbt tuther to wonder,that he Wd 
escaped eolofig.*: ■ 

Aild nOw havibg prepared the way fay ail this narration^ 
ie Maraud elegant, he eniera on the biatpty of that famous trial 
in ifrbuih his client was charged with oorruptipg th« judges. J^th 
€%ilenriu8 and Oppiantcas were of the city Xarinum. In a pufaiio 
contest about the rights of the freemen of that city, they bad 
tahed'Opposite sides, which imbittered the misunderstanding ^ 
ready subsisting between them. Sassia, now the wife of Oppia- 
fridhsi ipushed him on to the destruction of her son, whom she had 
long“bated, as one who was conscious of her crimes; and as Cish 
eii^di Was known to have made no will, they expected, upon hi# 
death, to succeed to his fortune. The plan was formed, therefore, 
to despatch him by poison; which, considering their former con¬ 
duct, is no incredible part of the story< Cluentius was at that 
lime k^i&posed : the servant of his physician was to, be bribed to 
give him poismn, and one Fabricius, an intimate friend of Op- 
pianicus, was employed in the negotiation. The se rvant having 
made the discovery, Cluentius first prosecuted Scamander, a freed- 
man of Fabricius, in whose custody the poison was found ^ .and 
afterward Fabricius, for this attempt upon his life, '^le prevailed 
in both actions; and both of these perspns were condemned by 
the voices, almost unanimously, of the judges. 

Of both these* prejudicia,’ as our author calls them, or previoas 
trials, he gives a very particular account; and rests upOn them a 
great part of his argument, as, in neither of them, there was the 
least charge or suspicion of any attempt to corrupt the judges. 
But in both these trials, Oppianicus was pointed at plainly ; in 
both Scamander and Fabricius were prosecuted Us ,only the instru> 
ments and ministers of his cruel designs. As a natural, consequence, 
therefore, Cluenrius immediately afterward raised a third prosecu¬ 
tion, against Oppianicus himself, the contrives and author of the 
whole* It was in this prosecution, that money was said to have 
been given to the judges; all Rome was filled with the repwt of 
it, and the alarm loudly raised, that no mam’s life or liberty was 
sare,, ^ such dangerous practices were not checked. By the fol- 
lowiiig arguments, Cicero defends his cfient against thj^heavy 
.cha^e.<d‘vihe 

He i^esisoi^s first,, that there was not the least reason.. to suspect 
it ; seeing the condemnation of Oppianicus was a directed neces- 
sa^ qpnseqaence of the j udgments jgiven agamst Scamandpr and 
Jrabrfdiusy in the two that were fair ah^ nn- 

co^pted# to the saUsfaction ^ the whole World, y^lby ^s«, 
. the ^d wee Jmd clearly epenioihe ikeeihn of Oppiiiim*cu®*s j^iU. 
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His and by the 

yei^ iskme }uidgSs tooi nothing b6uld’b^tttdia |absttr^ to laise 
a cry abbdt afa innocent persbti bbi^ by bri^bifrTy, 

it was evident, on the contrary, that a guilty person:w^ 
lid'll^ 1)rbught into jtidgnient, andet such ciiouit&ianoes, that onleM 
the jad|eg ^eib altogether ittCdtisiSteiiit With therttsd[vl»,i it wasHhii'* 
possible for him to b^f acquitted. ' 

’Ha reasdns next, that, if in this triSl there were any corruption 
of the judges by money, it WSs infinitely more probable, that Oor- 
roption should have proceeded from Oppianicus than from Qnen- 
tins. For. setting aside the difference of character between^ the 
two men, the one fair, the other flagitious; what motive had du- 
entiws to try so odious and dangerous an experiment, as that of 
bribing j udges ? Was it not much mbre likely that be' should barn 
liad recourse to this last remedy, who saw and knew himself and 
his cause to be in the utmost danger; than the other, who had a 
cause clear in itself, and of the issue of which, in consequence of 
the taro previous sentences given by the same judges, he had ^tl 
reason to be confident? Was it not much more likely, that Im 
should bribe, who had every thing to fear; whose life, and liberty, 
and fortune, were at stake; than he wh6 had already prevail^ in a 
material part of his charge, and who had no farther interest in the 
issue of tbs prosecution, than as justice was concerned ? 

In the third place, be asserts it hs a certain fact, that Oj[ipia- 
nicus (lid attempt to bribe the judges: that the corruption in this 
trial, so much complained of, was employed, not by Clueatius, 
but against him. He calls On Tiitis Attius, the orator on the 
opposite side; he challenges him to deny, if he Can, or if hndaire, 
that Stalenus, one of the thirty-two * Judices Select!,* did receive 
money from Oppianicus ; he names the sum that wUs given; he 
names the persons that Were present. When, after the trial Was Over, 
Staiehus was obliged to refund the bribe. This is a strong fact, 
and would seem (jhite decisive. But, unluckily, a WeVy cross cir¬ 
cumstance oCcUrs here. For this very StatenjiS gave his vofcC to 
condemn OppianicUs. For this sttahge incident Cicero accounts, 
in the Following liianner: ^tatenrfs, says he, kOoWn tO 'bfe a 
worthless man, and accustomed befOfe to the like practlCel, en¬ 
tered into a Ifeaiy with Oppianicus to briUghitii off, anddhmahded 
for l^t purpose a Certain sutU, which He undettook dtetribute 
among a competent number of the other judges. When hS was 
once in possession Of the thOney; when he tbund a greater trea- 
8 ure.’ tliari 4^ hehaa Ijteft'tewter rf, depoiitad in empty and 
wretched habitation, he bechine veiy imwilling to part with any 
of ii to Ids colleaguea ; and 'J^thought bimsH^ some mCahs by 
; which he could contrive to heCpit aiito himself. The scheme Which 
he dfi^rised foV this purpose, was, tO ^pfOmOie thC cOndemna^^^ 
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Stead of the acquittsd of Op^antcue $ as»finOi»* condemned person/ 
he did not apprehend much, danger of being called to account^ or 
boing oblige to ^ake fptitution. Instead^ therefore, of en- 
des^vpuring to gain any #lbi8 colleagues, he irritated such as he 
had influence with ; against Oppianicus, by first pramisitig 
money in his name, and afterward itelUng them, that' OppianicHs 
had cheated him.* When sentence was to be pronounced, he had 
taken measures for being absent hunaelf; but being brought by 
Oppianicus’s: lawyers from another court, and obliged to give his 
vpipe, he found it necessary to lead the way, in condemning the 
man whose money he had taken, without falfilling the bargain 
whiph he had made w'itli him. 

By these plausible facts and reasonings, the character of Cluen- 
tius seems ip. a great, measure cleared; and, what Cicero chiefly 
intended, tile odium thrown upon the adverse party. But a dif¬ 
ficult part of the orator’s business still remained. There were se¬ 
veral subsequent decisions of the praetor, the censors, and the 
senate, against the judges in this cause; which all proceeded, or 
seemed to proceed, upon this ground of bribery and corruption ; 
for it is plain the suspicion prevailed, that if Oppiaaicus had given 
money to Stalenus, Gluentius bad out-bribed him. . To all these 
decisions, however, Cicero replies with much distinctness and sub- 
tilty of argument; though it might be tedious to follow him 
through all his reasonings on these heads. He shews, that the 
facts were, at that time, very indistinctly known,; that the deci¬ 
sions appealed too were hastily given; that not one of them con¬ 
cluded directly against his client; and that, such as they were, 
they were entirely brought about by the inflammatory and factious 
harangues of Quinctius, the tribune of the people, who had been 
the agent and advocate of Oppianicns; and who, enraged at the 
defeat he had sustained, had employed all his tribunitial influence 
to ra^se a storm against the judges who condemned his client 

At length, Cicero comes to reason concerning the point of law. 
The, ‘ crimen corrupt! judicii/ or the bribing of judges, was capital. 
In the famous ‘Lex Cornelia de Sicariis/was contained this clause 
(which we find still extant. Pandect, lib. xlviu. Tit. 10. § 1.); 
*Qui judicem corruperit, yel corrumpendmn curaverit, hac lege 
teneatjur/ This clause, however, we learu; from Cicero, was re¬ 
stricted to magistrates and senators; and as Gluentius was, ^y of 

iPttat ease^t agens, smaptuosys, anduc, eallidaR, petUdlosas, ejt, cam d^ sacc, 
roiasrrJ^miB ia lewis, et iaaaissimis, iantum numrooram positum viderft, ad omnent 
malitiaiiai et fraddem vc]|^are mentem suam edrpit. Demne .Ttididbus? mihi igitar 
ipBij'prmier periculom et ftifaidiam, qdid qaasretdr ? Siquis eum forte casas ex pyricafo 
eripui|i»rft,tionoe reddendum e»t? pr®C!pitant€5m;igitur iiinpeUamas,inqait, ct perditurn 
prostebaamus. Caph: hoc cbasilitim, at peednijun quibusdam joiaiclbas Icvi^jiui* 
poIlicCataT, deiade cam poslea sojftpfiiilaiil *, at qdooiain graves hoiftlii^ dpoBfe 
»rvej#i jttdicaturos putabdt, itosi' qvi leVlorbi' dfant, deBtilutlond linaios ^piauM^ _ 
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th€ order^ lie was '^Bot, ^felren sup^Bsing hiiti guilty, 

within the law. Of this CiceFo ttvaiis Mitt8elf| doubly , and as liB 
shews here thsrinost masterly address,\,I shall give a summary of 
his pleading m this part of the cause; 'You,’ says he, to the dd 
for the prosecutor, ‘you, T. Attius, I know, had evmy 
where given it odt, that I was to defend my client, hot from facts, 
not upon the footing of innocence, but by taking advantage merely 
of the law in his behalf. Have I done so ? I appear to yourself, 
Have I sought to cover him behind a legal defence only ? On the 
contrary, have I not pleaded his cause as if he had been a senator, 
liable, by the Cornelian law, tobecapitally convicted; and shewn; 
that neither proof nor probable presumption lies against his in¬ 
nocence? In doing so, I must acquaint you, that I have complied 
with the desire of Cluentius himself. For when he first consulted 
me in this cause, and when I informed him that it was clear no 
action could be brought against him from the Cornelian law, he 
instantly besought-and obtested me, that I would not rest his de¬ 
fence upon that ground ; saying, w'ith tears in his eyes, that his 
reputation was as dear to him as his life; and that what he sought 
as an innocent man, was not only to be absolved from any penalty, 
but to be acquitted in the opinion of all his fellow-citizens. 

‘Hitherto, then, 1 have pleaded this cause upon his plan. But 
my client muiit forgive me, if now I shall plead it upon my own. 
For I should be wanting.to^rayself, rfnd to that regard which iny 
character and station require me to bear to the laws of the state, if 
I should allow any person to be judged of by a law which does 
not bind him. You, Attius, indeed, have told us, that it was a 
scandal and reproach, that a Roman knight should be exempted 
from those penalties to which a senator, for corrupting judges, is 
liable. But I must tell you, that it would be a much greater re¬ 
proach, in a state that is regulated by law, to depart from the law. 
What safety have any of us in our persons, what security for our 
rights, if the law shall be set aside ? By what title do you, Q' 
Kaso,sit in that^ chair, and preside in this judgment? By what 
right,T. Attius, do you accuse, or do I defend? Whence all the 
solemnity and pomp of judges, and clerks, and officers, of whiBk 
this house is full ? Does not all proceed from the law, which re¬ 
gulates the whole departments of the state; which, as a common 
bond, lii||p.s its members together; and; like the soul within tho 
body, awrates and directs all the public functions ?'*' On what 

* ‘ AiJ Attius, injlisfmim esse faclnus, si senator jadicio rjuemqnain circamvenerit, 
rura legitnif tPMori; si Equea Komanus hcc, idem fpccrit, eum non tenert. Ut tfbi 
coucedatn fiac indignatn case, tn mihi conpe4as neces^e eat m^lto. essc ind)g’niu% in 
ciyitaic lua? lejpbus contineatur, disced! a legibus, Hoc enim vtnculum.est hujus dig'; 
intatiM fruitnur in repubiicA : lipc fandainentum libertatis j hie foqn eqnitatia.j 
mens et.aai|(|ii8, et ponsiHqm, at acutentia civitntis ]^tta est in lejfibiw.. 
nostra sine iiiente, sic civitas aitte Jejfe, »ai« partibu*, ut nervia ac sang'uine et 
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g«»^, ten, 4«i« 8p€j^)^, iiglA% ol* te 4»w, pr iiQ 

K^teiu^ tria^ jui^gef «hottW ^pyop4 yvh»t it per- 

td go? ‘^lie wj^znpf p«if found,t^at^ ns 

S0iRi#9rs and, magistratflijl^i^oy J|igb«r digniti and greatf^ ad- 
yantagps, tban oter meinbai'a of te te laij^ shonldsiil^, 
with rogard to tep, bo «p^ atiiot, and te {n?fi|F^^d r^vM^r- 
rnpt^ness of their naomls be guarded by rpore fO#ere sanodons. 
But if it be your pleasure that this, institution ahould be idtered, 
if you wish to have the Cornelian, law, concerning bribery, ex- 
tendod' to all ranks, then let us join, not in violating the law, but 
in proposing fcp have this alteration made by a new lawi My 
piient^ Cluentiua, will be the foremost in thia manure, who now, 
while the old law subsists, rejected its defence, ^d required bis 
cause to be pleaded, as if he had been bound by it* But, though 
he would not avail himself of the law, you are hound in justice not 
to stretch it beyond ita proper limits.^ 

Such is the reasoning of Cicero on this head ; eloquent, surely, 
and strong. As his manner is diduse, I have greatly abridged it 
from the oiiginal, but have endeavoured to retain its force. 

In the latter part of the oration, Cicero treats of the other ac¬ 
cusation that was brought against Cluentius, of having poisoned 
Oppianicus. On this, it appears, his accusers themselves laid 
small stress; having placed their chief hope in overwhelming 
Cluentius with the odium of bribery m the former trial; and there¬ 
fore, on this part of -the cause, Cicero does not dwell long. He 
shews the improbability of the whole tale which they related con¬ 
cerning this pretended poisoning, and makes it appear to be al¬ 
together destitute of any shadow of proof. 

Nothing, therefore, remains but the peroration, or conclusion of 
the whole. In this, as indeed throughout the whole of this ora¬ 
tion, CiOero is uncommonly chaste, and, in the midst of much 
warmth and earnestness, kefeps clear of turgid declamation. The 
peroration turns on two points ; the indignation which the charac¬ 
ter and cCnduct of Sassia ought to excite, and the compassion due 
to a son, persecuted through his whole life by such a mother. He 
recapitulates the cri mes of Sa^ia; her lewd ness, her violation of 
every decorum, her incestuous marriages, her violence and cruelty. 
He places, in the most odious light, the eagerness and fury which 
she h^'d shewn in the suit she was carrying on son; 

deiscribes her Journey front Larinum to Home, with a of at¬ 
tendants, ^d a great store of money, that she might employ every 
method for circumventing and oppressing him in his trial; while, 
in the whole course of her journey, she was so detested# as to 

IK)tettt. Ijftpim 11^ tnafistratuft} legim 

M«arco ^'SerTt, -lit Ul»er.-csss' -pcnrimn#.'; 

^'bi.;iuhoe loco scdcas&c. ■ '■ ' 
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ske lodged; slue »r»s sliiin^ed ittid 
avoided by all^ her CDiii]pahy, aod hc»r voi^ iool^« werefecdcoi^d 0tm 
iagious; the house was deeiiitied which entered into 

by soa^ndoned awoman.'*^ To thisSf opposes the character of 
’^iiiehtiftts, faur* unspotted, and respectabie. He produces the tes- 
t^fvtonies ofl^ei magistrates of l^rinnta in his favour, given in the 
most ample ind honourable manner by a public decree, and sup¬ 
ported by a great concourse of the most noted inhabitants, who 
were now present, to second every thing that Cicero could say in 
favour of Cluehtius. 

* Wherefore, judges,* he concludes, *if you abominate crimes^ 
stop the triumph of this impious woman, prevent this most utma- 
tural mother from rejoicing in her son's blood. If you love virtue 
and worth, relieve this unfortunate man, who, for so many years, 
has been exposed to most unjust reproach through the calumnies 
raised against him by Sassia, Oppianicus, and all their adherents. 
Better far had it been for him to have ended his days at once 
the poison which Oppianicus had prepared for him, than to have 
escaped those snares, if he must stiU be oppressed by an odium 
which I have shewn to be so unjust. But in you he trusts, in 
your clemency and your equity, that now, on a full and fair hear¬ 
ing of his cause, you will restore him to his honour; you will re¬ 
store him to*his friends and fellow-citizens, of whose zeal and high 
estimation of him you 4iav^ seen such strong proofs; and will 
shew, by your decision, that though faction and calumny may 
reign for a while in popular meetings and harangues, in trial and 
judgment regard is paid to the truth only.* 

I have given only a skeleton of this oration of Cicero. What I 
have principally aimed at, was to shew his disposition and method; 
his arrangement of facts, and the conduct and force of sorne of his 
mstin arguments. But, in order to have a full view of the subject, 
and of the art with which the orator manages it, recourse, must be 
bad to the original. Few of Cicero’s orations contain a greater 
variety of facts and argumentations, which renders it difficult to 
analyze it fully. But for this reason I chose it, as an excellent 

* ^ C&in appropini|U$ire hujus jqdicium ei niuiti^tum est, conreRtim hie adolayU; ^ 

aiit acensatoribuR dUigentia, aut pecunia testibas deessU j aut ue forte mater hoc sibi 
c^l^atiM^pipa i!q>eetaeiitaf»,bv^aR sordium atque lactuR, et tanti squalom amitteret. 
ian» iter ; bajaa mnlieciR fuisse existiBiaiis ? Qaod «<pi> propter 

VioipitatMB aquiaatiani yepafraaoro^ ex mpltia comperi : eoneonniR ia Mr 

oppidia ? Quantoe et vu’orpm et inulierum g^cinitas factoR? Mohereia 
Lat-ino, atque iilam uRque a mari eupero Romam proSciaci cum maguo comitattt et 
pociihtd, qab MciiiuR cireumvenire judielo eapitis, atque opprimere fiBuni posidt. 
Kemo erpt .il^cp’uip, pteae dlcam, quin expiandum ilium kxmm eese atidtraretw 
qnacunqi^e ilM ; i«Rno, q»i» t^rtam ipsam id<rfari, qommatar 

ateM eoBReeleratet tnatriR putaret. Itaque nut Ip in oppido c^PlRjbitetidi id 
fait: ntano ex tot bo«pitlbuM 'nvestus eat qui non coatafponem PRpebtdR ftigevac^* 
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«X8m]»le of mnxgmg at the bar a:<^^!ex joid intricate Came* 
wi^!<»rder 


LECTPllE XXifX. 

ELOQUENCE OF Vhe PULPIT. 

Befobb treating of the structure and component parts of a regu¬ 
lar oration, I purposed making some observations on the peculiar 
strain, the distinguishing characters, of each of the three great 
kinds of public speaking. I have already treated of the eloquence 
of popular assemblies, and of the eloquence of the bar. The sub¬ 
ject which remains for this Lecture is, the strain and spirit of that 
Eloquence which is suited to the Pulpit. 

Let us begin with considering the advantages and disadvantages, 
which belong to this field of public speaking. The pulpit has 
plainly several advantages peculiar to itself. The dignity and im¬ 
portance of its subjects must be acknowledged superior to any 
other. They are such as ought to interest every one, and can be 
brought home to every man’s heart; and such as admit, at the same 
time, both the highest embellishment in describi,ng, and the 
greatest vehemence and warmth in enforcing them. The preacher 
has also great advantages in treating his subjects. He speaks not 
to one or a few judges, but to a large assembly. He is secure from 
all interruption. He is obliged to no replies, or extemporaneous 
efforts. He chooses his theme at leisure; and comes to the public 
with all the assistance which the most accurate premeditation can 
give him. 

But, together with these advantages, there are also peculiar dif¬ 
ficulties that attend the eloquence of the pulpit. The preacher, it 
is true, has no trouble in contending with an adversary; but then, 
debate and contention enliven genius, and procure attention. The 
pulpit orator is, perhaps, in too quiet possession of his field. His 
subjects of discourse are, in themselves, noble and important, but 
they are subjects trite and familiar. They have for ages employed 
so many speakers and so many pens ; the public ear is so much 
accustomed to them, that it requires more th^ ordinary^^^yer of 
genius to fix attention. Nothing within the reach of i^P more 
difficult, th§m to bestow^ on what is common, the grace of novelty. 
No sort of composition whatever is such a trial of skill, as where 
the merit of;4#lies wholly in the execution; not in giving any in¬ 
formation that is new, not in convincing men cf what they did not 
belie^l'j but in dres^^^ triitli which they k.new, and of which 
they were befdre convinced, in such colours as may most fbrcibiy 
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iitffeot dieir ima@i&atii<m a9d heart,* It is to be eonsMered tooi th»t 
the subject of the preacher generally coufiues bim to abstract iqM8r> 
lities, to virtues and vices 5 whereas, that of otner popular speakers 
leads them to treat of persons; which'Sia subject that commonly 
ir^^ests the hearers more, and takes faster hold of the imagina> 
tion. The jsl^mher’s business is solely to make you detest the 
crime. The pleader’s to make you detest the criminal. He 
describes a living person.; and with more facility rouses your in¬ 
dignation. From these causes it comes to pass, that though we 
have a great number of moderately good preachers, we have, how¬ 
ever, so few that are singularly eminent. We are still far from pei^- 
fection in the art of preaching; and perhaps there are few things 
in which it is more difficult to excel.f The object, however, is 
noble, and worthy, upon many accounts, of being pursued with 
«eal. 

It may perhaps occur to some, that preaching is no proper sub¬ 
ject of the art of eloquence. This, it may be said, belongs only 
to human studies and inventions: but the truths of religion, with 
the greater simplicity, and the less mixture of art they are set 
forth, are likely to prove the more successful. This objection would 


• What 1 haTc eaid on this subject, coincides very much with the observations made 
by the famous . Bruyere, in his ‘ Moeurs du Si^cle,* when he is comparing;^ the elo¬ 
quence of the pulpit to that of the bar. * L’cloquence de la chaire, en ce qui y en- 
irc d'bumain, ct da talent de ToratSur, est cach€e, connue de peu de personnes, et 
d'unc dJfBcile execution. I! faut marcher par des chemins battus, dire ce qui a 
dit, et ce que Ton prdvoit que voas allez dire: Ics mati^res sont graodes, mais us^es 
et tririales; les principes shrs, mais dont les auditeurs p£a£trent les conclusions d'aoe 
scute vhe ; il y entre des sujets qui sont sublimes, mais qui peut traiter le sublime ? 
—Le Predicatcur n’est point soutenu comme Tayocat par des fiiits toujours nouveaux, 
pardc ditferens ev6n6niens, par des aventnres inonies; il ne s’exerce point sur ics 
questions douteuses ^ il ne fait point valoir les violentes conjectures, et les pr6soiq^ 
tions j toutes choses, neanmoins, qui felevent le g:^Rie, Ini donneot de la fbree, ct de I’i- 
tendue, ct qui contraig^aent bienmoins I’eloquence, qu'elles ne le fixent,et ic diriment. 
11 doit, au coutraire, tircr son discours d'une source commune, ct o^ tout le monde 
puise; et s'il s'ecarte de ces lieux communs, il n'est pkts populaire; il es| abstract ou 
declamaleur.’-—The inference which he draws from these reflections is very jnst 
—* 11 est plus ais^ de pr^cher que de plidder; mais plus difficile de bien prdcher que 
bien. plaider.’ Les Characteres, on Moeurs de ce SiAcle. p, 601. 

t What 1 say here, and in other passag’es, of our being* far from perfection in the 
art of preaching, and of there being few who are singularly eminent in it, is to be 
always understood as referring to an ideal view of the perfection of thia art, which 
none. .j Mah gLps. since the days of the apostlea, evmr did, or ever will reach. But in 
that ds^^ of the eloquence the pulpit, which promotes, in a considerable measure, 
the gfreat end of edifleatton,, ami gives a just title to high reputation and esteem, there 
are many who hold a very honourable rank- I agree entirely in opinion with a can¬ 
did judge (]>. CsiupboUl on Rhetbric, b. i. idi. 10.), who observes, that, ooasidering how 
rare the talcmt of eloqumice is among men, and considering all the disadvantages 
under which presMihers labour, particularly from the freqnency of this exercise, joined 
with the other duties of their ^ce, to which fixed pastors are obliged, there ismiMtn 
reason to wonder that we hear so many instructive, and even eloquent semons, 
that we hear ih> few.' 
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K&ve weight, eloquence were^ as the {>er6qi}8 who make such an 
ofejecHoii commonly take it to be, an ostentatious and deceitful art, 
the study of words and of plausibility only, calculated to please and 
to tickle the ear. But against this idea of eloquence I have all jalong 
guarded^ True eloquence is the art of placing truths in thc f.l^t 
advantageous light for conviction and persuasiont -Jlfos is wnat 
every good man who preaches the gospel not only may, but ought 
to have at heart. It is most intimately connected with the success 
of his ministry ; and were it needful, as assuredly it is not, to rea¬ 
son any farther on this head, we might refer to the discourses of the ’ 
prophets and apostles, as models of the most sublime and per¬ 
suasive eloquence, adapted both to the imagination and the pas¬ 
sions of men 

An essential requisite, in order to preach well, is to have a just, 
and, at the same time, a fixed and habitual view of the end of 
preaching. For in no art can any man execute well, who has not a 
just idea of the end and object of that art. The end of all preach¬ 
ing is, to persuade men to become good. Every sermon, therefore, 
should be a persuasive oration. Not but that the preacher is to 
instmot and to teach, to reason and argue. All persuasion, as I 
shewed formerly, is to be founded on conviction. The understand¬ 
ing must always be applied to in the first place, in order to make 
a lasting impression on the heart; and he who wc«ild work on 
men's passions, or influence their practice, without first giving them 
just principles, and enlightening their mhids, is no better than a 
mere declaimer. He may raise transient emotions, or kindle a pass¬ 
ing ardour; but can produce no solid or lasting eflect. At the same 
time, it must be remembered, that all the preacher’s instructions are 
to' be of a practical kind; and that persuasion must ever be his 
ultimate object. It is not to discuss some abstruse point, that he 
ascends the pulpit. It is not to illustrate some metaphysical truth, 
or to inform men of something which they never heard before; 
but it is to make them better men; it is to give them, at once, clear 
views, and persuasive impressions of religious truth. I'he elo¬ 
quence of the pulpit, then, must be popular eloquence. One of 
tbe first qualities of preaching is tq be popular ; not in the sense 
firf accommodation to the humours and prejudices of the people 
(which tends only to make a preacher contemptible), but in the 
true sense of the word, calculated to make an impressiof^n the 
people; to strike and to seize their hearts. I scruple nof tljere- 
fore to assert, ^at the abstract and philosophical manner of preach¬ 
ing, however it may have sometimes been admired,is formed upon 
a very faulty idea, and deviates widely from the just plan of pul¬ 
pit elqq^nce. Rational, indeed, a preacher ought ^ways to be; 
he miKst give his audience clear ideas on every subject, and enter¬ 
tain them with sense, not with sound ; but to be an inacourale 
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ieaspiier will be small j^raSse, if he be not a jMjrsuasive speaker 


Now, if this be the proper idea of a ^mon* a persuasive ora^OH* 
vei^ niaterial consequence folld#^, that the preacher biiii- 
wifj’m ordpili^ be successful, must be a good man. In a 
ceding lecture, ^ endeavoured to shew, that on no subject can any 
man be truly eloquent, Who does not utter the * verse voces ab iMo 
pectore,* who does not speak the language of his own conviction, 
and his own feelings. If this holds, as, in my opinion, it does in 
other kinds of public speaking, it certainly holds in the highest 
degree in preaching. There, it is of the utmost consequence that 
the speaker firmly believe both the truth and the importance of 
those principles which lie inculcates on others; and not only that 
lie believe them speculatively, but have a lively and serious feeling 
of them. This will always give an earnestness and strength, a 
fervour of piety to his exhortations, superior in its effects to all the 
arts of studied eloquenceand, without it, the assistance of art 
will seldom be able to conceal the mere dcclaimer. A spirit Of 
true piety would prove the njost effectual guard against those 
errors which preachers are apt to commit. It would make their 
discourses solid, cogent, and useful; it would prevent those frivo¬ 
lous and ostentatious harangues, which have no other aim than 
merely to make a parade of speech, or amuse an audience; and 
perhaps the difficulty of*attS.ining that pilch of habitual piety and 
goodnes.s, which the perfection of pulpit eloquence would reqiiire, 
and of uniting it with that thorough knowledge of the world, and 
those other talents which are requisite for excelling in the pulpit,!* 
one of the great causes why so few arrive at very high eminetiee 
in this sphere. 

The chief characteristics of the eloquence suited to the pulpit, 
as distinguished from the other kinds of public speaking, appear to 


me to be these two, gravity and warmth. The serious nature of the 
Subjects belonging to the pulpit, requires gravity; their impor¬ 
tance to mankind, requires warmth. It is far from being cither 
easy or common to unite these characters of eloquence. The 
grave, when it is predominant, is apt to run into a dull uniform 
solemnity. The warm, when it wants gravity, borders on the 
theatrical and light. The union of the two must be studied by all 
preaobirs as of tbe*utmost consequence, both in the composition 
of their discourses, and in their manner of delivery. Grravity ffidd' 


warinth united, form that character of preaching which the Frett€ffi 


call ‘onction;* the affecting, perietfating, interesting manner, flow- 
ihg from a strong sensibility of heart in the preacher to the impor¬ 
tance of iHose truths which he delivers, and an earnest desire that 


llfey may make full impression on the hearts of his hearersw ^ 
Next to a just idea of the nature and object of 
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ijbe point of greatesit importauce to a prejsrcjier* is a proper choice 
of the subjects on he preaches. To give rules for the choice 

^ subjects for sermons, belongs to the theological, more than to 
Uie rhetorical chair; only in general, they should be such as appw 
to the preacher to be the most useful, and the best accw^umodated to 
the circumstances of his audience. No man can be‘’isalled eloquent, 
who speaks to an assembly on subjects, or in a strain, which none 
or few of them comprehend. The unmeaning applause which the 
ignorant give to what is above their capacity, common sense and 
common probity must teach every man to despise. Usefulness and 
true eloquence always go together; and no man can long be re¬ 
puted a good preacher who is not acknowledged to be a useful one. 

The rules which relate to the conduct of the different parts of a 
-sermon, the introduction, division, argumentative and pathetic 
parts, I reserve till I come to treat of the conduct of a discourse 
in general; but some rules and observations, which respect a ser¬ 
mon as a particular species of composition, I shall now. give, and I 
hope they may be of some use. 

The first which 1 shall mention is, to attend to the unity of a 
sermon. Unity indeed is of great consequence in every compo¬ 
sition ; but in other discourses, where the choice and direction of 
the subject are not left to the speaker, it may be less in his power 
to preserve it In a sermon, it must be always the preaclier’s 
own fault if he transgress it. What L^mean by unity is, that 
there should be some one main point to which the whole strain of 
the sermon should refer. It must not be a bundle of different 
subjects strung together, but one object must predominate through¬ 
out. This rule is founded on what we all experience, that the 
mind can fully attend only to one capital object at a time. By 
dividing, you always weaken the impression. Now this unity, 
without which no sermon can either have much beauty, or much 
force, does not require that there should be no divisions or se¬ 
parate beads in the discourse, or that one single thought only 
should be, again and again, turned up to the hearers in different 
lights. It is not to be understood in so narrov/ a sense : it admits 
of some variety; it admits of under parts and appendages, pro¬ 
vided always that so much union and connexion be preserved, as 
to make the whole concur in some one impression upon the mind. 
I may employ, for instance, several differeut argunients to^ tiiforce 
the love of God ; I may also inquire, perhaps, into the causes of 
the decay of this virtue; still one great object is presented to the 
mind ; but if, because my text says, *He that loveth God, must 
love bis brotbev also,* I should, therefore, tuingle in one discourse 
argufueuts for the love of God and for the love of pur neighbour, 
I should offend unpardonahly against unity, and leave a very loose 
and confused impression on the hearers’minds. 
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In the second place, sermons are always tl 4 i aiore stiilcing, and 
commonly the more useful, the more precise and particular the 
Bisect of them is. This follows, in a great measure, Irom what t 
jitst nQ#S|uBtratingC Though a general subject is capable of 
being conducted with a considerable degree of tmity, yet that 
ubity can never be so complete as in a particular one. The im¬ 
pression made must always be more undeterminate; and the in¬ 
struction conveyed, will, commonly too, be less direct and con¬ 
vincing. General subjects, indeed, such as the excellency of the 
pleasures of religion, are often chosen by young preachers, as the 
most showy, and the easiest to be handled; and, doubtless, 
general views of religion are not to be neglected, as on several oc¬ 
casions they have great propriet3\ But these are not tlie subjects 
most favourable for producing the high effects of preaching. They* 
fall in almost unavoidably with the beaten track of common-place 
thought. Attention is much more commanded by seizing some 
particular view of a great subject, some single interesting topic, 
and directing to that point the whole force of argument and elo^ 
quence. To recommend some one grace or virtue, or to inveigh 
against a particular vice, furnishes a subject not deficient in unity 
or precision ; but if we confine ourselves to that'virtue or vice as 
assuming a particular aspect, and ^consider it as it appears in 
certain characters, or affects'certain situations in life, the subject 
becomes still more interesting. The execution is, I admit, more 
difficult, but the merit and the effect are higher. 

In the third place, never study to say all that can be said upon a 
subject; no error is greater than this. Select the most useful, the 
most striking and persuasive topics which the text suggests, and 
rest the discourse upon these. If the doctrines which ministers of 
the gospel preach were altogether new to their hearers, it might be 
requisite for them to be exceedingly full on every particular, lest 
tiiere should be any hazard of their not affording complete informa¬ 
tion. But it is much less for the sake of information than of per¬ 
suasion, that discourses are deli vered from the pulpit; and notiwuig 
is more opposite to ]>ersuasion, than an unnecessary and tedious 
fulness. There are always some things which the preacher may 
suppose to be known, and some things wrhich he may only slightly 
touch. If" he seek to'omit nothing which his subject suggests, it 
will unavoidably happen that he will encumber it, and weaken its 
force. • 

In studying a sermon, l>e ought to place himself tn the situation 
of a serious hearer. Let him suppose the subject addressed to 
himself: let him consider what views of it would strike hnn most ; 
what arguments would be most likely ip persuade him; what parts 
of it would dwell most upon his raind. Let these be . employed 
as his principal materials ; and in thi^se it is most likely his genius 
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ittU itself withithe greatest vigaur. The epinai^, end wire* 
drawing mcMie, which k not ancommen among pres^hers, 

Tates the libblest truths. It may indeed be a conse(|aence of i^ 
Serring the rule which 1 am now giving, that fewer f^pteus wiM ffe 
preached upon one text than is sometimes done; niaitthis wiU» in 
my opinion, be attendki with no disadvantage. I know no beneht 
that arises from introducing a whole system of religious tenth 
under every text. The simplest and most natural method by far, 
is to choose that view of a subject to which the text principally 
leads, and to dwell no longer on the text, than is sufficient for dis¬ 
cussing the subject in that view, which can commonly be done 
with sufficient profoundness and distinctness, in one or a few dis¬ 
courses : for it is a very false notion to imagine, that they always 
preach the most profoundly, or go the deepest into a subject, who 
dwell on it the longest. On the contrary, that tedious circuit, 
which some are ready to take in all their illustrations, is very fre¬ 
quently owing, either to their want of discernment for perceiving 
what is most important in the subject; or to their want of ability 
for placing it in the most proper point of view. 

In the fourth place, study above all things to render your in- 
fttructions interesting to the hearers. This is the great trial and 
mark of true genius for the eloquence of the pulpit: for nothing is 
so fatal iC success in preaching, as a! dry manner. A dry sermon 
can never be a good one. In order to preach in an interesting man¬ 
ner, much will depend upon the delivery of a discourse; for the 
manner in which a man speaks, is of the utmost consequence for 
affecting his audience ; but much will also depend <m tlie compo¬ 
sition of thediscourse. Correct language, and elegant description, 
are b|Ut the secondary instruments of preaching in an interesting 
mi^neT. The great secret lies, in bringing home all that is spoken 
to the hearts of the liearers, so as to make every man think that 
the preacher is addressing him in particular. For this end, let him 
avoid all intricate reasonings ; avoid expressing himself in general 
speculative propositions, or laying down practical truths in an ab¬ 
stract metaphysical manner. As much as possible, the discourse 
ought to be carried on in the strain of direct address to the au¬ 
dience ; not in the strain of one writing an essay, but of one 
speaking to a multitude, and studying to mix what is called appli¬ 
cation, or an immediate reference to practice, with the 

doctrinal and^PRmtic parts of tlie sermon. 

It will ^i|^^uch advantage to keep always in ytew the different 
and conditions of men, ai^ to accoDamodate di¬ 
rections t^d exhortations to these different, clara^ of hirers. 
Wheriever you bring forth what a inan feels to tpnch hk , own 
character, of to suit his own circumstances, you ate sure of inte¬ 
resting him. No study k more necessary for thk purptwe* than 
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ike 8tu<|y of Jtiamaa life, and tke human heart. To he able to ttn- 
ihld the h^rt, and to diecover a man to htmallf, in a light in wbach 
he never aaw hia own charaeter before^ produces a wonderful effect. 
|||l|f;|onar us a preacher hovers tn a doud' of general observations, 
lilid desc^i|||: pot to trace the particular lines and features of man*’ 
ners, the audience are apt to think themselves unconcerned in thp 
description. It is the striking accuracy of moral characters, that 
gives the chief power and effect to a preacher’s discourse. Hence, 
examples founded on historical facts, and drawn from real iif©i of 
which kind the Scriptures afford many, always, when they ai’e well 
chosen, command high attention. No favourable opportunity of 
introducing these should be omitted. They correct, in some 
degree, that disadvantage to which I before observed preaching is 
subject, of being confined to treat of qualities in the abstract, not 
of persons, and place the weight and reality of religious truths in 
the most convincing light. Perhaps the most beautiful, and among 
the most useful sermons of any, though, indeed, the most difficult 
in composition, are such as are wholly characteristical, or founded 
on the illustration of some peculiar character, or remarkable piece 
of history in the sacred writings j by pursuing which one can 
trace, and lay open, some of the most secret windings of man’s 
heart. Other topics of preaching have been much beaten; but 
this is a field, which, wide in itself, has hitherto been little ex¬ 
plored by the composers *of sermons, and possesses all the ad¬ 
vantages of being curious, new, and highly useful. Bishop 
Butler’s sermon on the * Character of Balaam,’ will give an idea of 
that sort of preaching which I have in my eye. 

In the fifth and last place, let me add a caution against taking 
the model of preaching from particular fashions that chance to 
have the vogue. These are torrents that swell to-day and will 
have spent themselves by to-morrow. Sometimes it is the taste of 
^^etical preaching, sometimes of philosophical, that has the fashion 
tin its side ; at one time it must be all pathetic, at another time all 
argumentative, according as some celebrated preacher has set the 
example* Each of these modes, in the extreme, is very faulty; 
and he who conforms himself to any of them, will both cramp 
genius and corrupt it. It is the universal taste of mankind, which 
is subject to lib such changing modes, that alone is entitled to 
possess any authority ; and this will never give its sanction to any 
strain of preaching, but what is founded on human netuto, 
>nected with usefulness, adapted to the proper idea of a 8eripon» as 
a seriohs persuasive oration, delivered to a muititude, id ordbr to 
make thega hitter men. a preacher form himself upon Ilhis 

btuhdhrii, udd keep in his eye, and he will he in a mnoh 

' surer road lb taputation, and suocess attest, than by a aet^vite com- 
phanca with anj^ poputet taste, or transient httmonr of hte hearers* 



and ^ seiisli are fitm, and will establrsb thekidiirei ; 
Inode ai^ huniiour feeble ^ and ifiuotnating. ' Let him nerOr iM> 
]ow, implicitly, any one example; or become a servile imitatorbf 
any preacher, however much admired. From variotts example, 
he may pick up much for his' improvement; som0|p| may pi^er 
to theirest; but the servility of imitation extinguishes all genius. 
Or rather is a proof of the entire want of genius. : ^ 

With respect to style, that wbfch the pulpit requires, must OOr* 
tainly, in the first place, be very perspicuous. As discourses 
spoken there are calculated for the instruction of all sorts of 
hearers, plainness and simplicity should reign in them. All un¬ 
usual, swoln, or high-sounding words, should be avoided; especially 
all words that are merely poetical, or merely philosophical. Young 
preachers are apt to be caught with the glare of these; and in 
young composers the error may be excusable; but they may be 
assured that it is an error, and proceeds from their not having yet 
acquired a correct taste. Dignity of expression, indeed, the pulpit 
requires in a high degree ; nothing that is mean or groveling, no 
low or vulgar phrases, ought on any account to be admitted. But 
this dignity is perfectly consistent with simplicity. The words 
employed may be all plain words, easily understood, and in com¬ 
mon use; and yet the .style may be abundantly dignjj&ed, and, at 
t]|'e same time, very lively and animated. For a lively and ani¬ 
mated style IS extremely suited to the pulpit. The earnestness which 
a preacher ought to feel, and the grandeur and importance of his 
subjects, justify and often require warm and glowing expressions. 
He not only may employ metaphors and comparisons, but, on 
proper occasions, may apostrophise the saint or the sinner; may 
personify inanimate objects, break out into bold exclamations, and, 
in general, has the command of the most passionate figures of 
speech. Baton this subject, of the proper use and management 
•of figures, I have insisted so fully in former Lectures, that 1 have 
no occasion now to give particular directions; unless it be only to 
recall to mind that most capital rule, never to employ strong figures, 
or a pathetic style, except in cases where the subject leads to them, 
and where the speaker is impelled to the use of them by native 
unafiected waimth. 

The language of sacred Scripture, properly employed, is a great 
ornament to sermons. It may be employed, either in the way of 
quqtat^li or diiusiou. Dh'ect quotations, brought from Scripture, 
in order to support what the preacher indicates, both give authority 
tohiis doctrinO,and render his discoume more solemn and venerable. 
AHiisiil^ to remarkjttble passages, or expressions of Sqril!t^^e, #hen 
introduo^ with propriety, have generally a pleasing 
afford tfee prot^her a Ihnd of metaphorical eX|!«#S8ml^f^ wbiolt no 
other composition enjoys, and bv means of w^trich hfe bim^varf 
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enliveai fii^ style But he m^si take care that all such aUusioiis 
natural and easy; for if they awm forced, they approach to tlie 
nature of conceits.* 

a sermon, no points or conceits should appear, no affected 
smartness quaintness of expression; These derogate much 
from the dignity of the pulpit; and give to a preacher that air pf 
foppishness, which he ought, above all things, to shun* It is 
rather a strong expressive style, than a sparkling one, that is to be 
studied. But we must beware of imagining that we render 
style strong or expressive, by a constant and multiplied use of 
epithets. This is a great error. Epithets have often great beauty 
and force. But if we introduce them into every sentence, and 
string many of them together to one object, in place of strength¬ 
ening, we clog and enfeeble style; in place of illustrating the 
image, we render it confused and indistinct. He that tells me * of 
this perishing, mutable, and transitory W'orld by all these three 
epithets, does not give me so strong an idea of what he would con¬ 
vey, as if he had used one of them with propriety. I conclude 
this head with an advice, never to have what may be called a 
favourite expression; for it shew’s affectation, and becomes dis.- 
gusting. Let not any expression, which is remarkable for its 
lustre or lijeauty, occur twice in the same discourse. The re]^ 
tition of it betrays a fondness to, shine, and, at the same time, 
carries the appearance of a* barren invention. 

As to the question, whether it be most proper to write sermons 
fully, and commit them accurately to memory, or to study only 
the matter and thoughts, and trust the expression, in part at least, 
to the delivery ? 1 am of opinion, tliat no universal rule can here 
be given. The choice of either of these methods must be left to 
preachers, according to^their different genius. The expressieuis 
which come warm and glowing from the mind, during the fervour 
of pronunciation, will often have a superior grace and energy, to 

• Bishop Sherlock, when shewing-, that the views of reason have been enlarged, and 
the prioeipics of natural religion illustrated, by the discoveries of Christianity, att^ks 
unbelievers for the abuse they make of these advantagfes, in the following: manner: 
* What a return do We make tor those blessings we have received ? How disrespeset- 
fully do we treat the gospel of Christ, to which we owe that clear light both of 
reason aud nature, which wc now enjoy, when we eudeavour to set pp reason and 
nature in opposition to it ? Ought the v^htred hand^ which Christ has restored and 
made whole to be lifted up against hira?’ Vol. 1 . disc. i. This allusion to a noted 
itiiracle of, our Lord’s appears to me happy and elegant. Dr. iSeed is remarkably Ibnd 
of allusions to Soriptnre style ; but lie aoinetimes employs such as are top fiuicifnl had 
strained., .A». when he says (Swea. iv,),. *No one great virtue will cojiaesh^gle 4 the 
virtmie tJiat b 0 .b^/eflowsuill b9arher company leitk and gladness to 

a passa^ in the iLVth Psalip, which relates to the virgins, the companions of the 
king’s daiig^iel. Awl (S<^ xiiil) having said* that the imversUies have justly b*en 
called oft natkw, be ^addS,*^? and ^ tbe eyes pf the nation he 
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those which are studied in the retir|meiit of the closet. But then, 
this fluency and powfr of expression cannot, at all times, be de¬ 
pended upon, even by those of the readiest genius; and by many 
can at no time be commanded, when overawed by the presence of 
an audience. It is proper therefore to begin, at least* the practice 
of preaching, with writing as accurately as possible.* This is abso¬ 
lutely necessary in the beginning, in order to acquire the power 
and habit of correct speaking, nay, also of correct thinking, upon 
religious subjects. I am inclined to go farther, and to say, that it 
js proper not only to begin thus but also to continue, as long as 
the habits of industry last, in tlie practice both of writing and com¬ 
mitting to memory. Relaxation in this particular is so common, 
and so ready to grow upon most speakers in the pulpit, that there 
is little occasion for giving any cautions against the extreme of 
overdoing in accuracy. 

Of pronunciation or delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart. 
All that I shall now say upon this head is, that the practice of 
reading sermons, is one of the greatest obstacles to the eloquence 
of the pulpit in Great Britain, where alone this practice prevails. 
No discourse, which is designed to be persuasive, can have the 
same force when read, as when spoken. The common people all 
feel this, and their prejudice against this practice is not without 
foundation in nature. What is gained hereby in poirit of correct¬ 
ness, is not equal, I apprehend, to what’is lost in point of persuasion 
and force. They, whose memories are not able to retain the whole 
of a discourse, might aid themselves considerably by short notes 
lying before them, which would allow them to preserve, in a great 
measure, the freedom.and ease of one who speaks. 

The French and English writers of sermons proceed upon very 
different ideas of the eloquence of the pulpit; and seem indeed to 
have split it betwixt them. A French sermon is, for most part, a 
warm animated exhortation; an English one, is a piece of cool 
instructive reasoning. The French preachers address themselves 
chiefly to the imagination and the passions; the English, almost 
solely to the understanding. It is tlie union of these two kinds of com¬ 
position, of the French earnestness and warmth, with the English 
accuracy and reason, that would form, according to my idea, the 
model of a perfect sermon. A French sermon would sound in our 
ears as a florid, and, often, as an enthusiastic, harangue. The 
censure which, in fact, the French critics pass on the English 
preachers is, that they are philosophers and logicians, but not 
orators.* The defects of most of the French sermons are these : 

* Lc# Sermons sont suivant notre mfithode, de rrais disconrs oratolrM; non P«*. 
eomme ches Anglais, des discussions metapfaysiques pins convenables d nim A«ad£> 
mie, qn'anx Assemblees populaires qut se fdnnciii dans noS templefi, St qa'U s*afib. 
d'instraire des devoirs da Qir^-tianisintt, d’mtcoarimer. de cottsoler. d’ediler.* Wi^to. 
rique Fraafoise. par M. Crevier, tom. i. p. X;34. 
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fmn « mode that prevails of tajciog their teats from 

the lesson of the day, the connexion of the text with the subjeet is 
often unnatural and forced ;* their applications of Scripture are 
ihnciful rather than instructive; their method is stiff and cramped* 
by their pradtihe of dividing their subject always either into three, 
or two, main points; and their composition is in general too diffuse* 
and consists rather of a very few thoughts spread out, and highly 
wrought up, than of a rich variety of sentiments. Admitting, 
however, all these defects, it cannot be denied that their sermons 
are formed upon the idea of a persuasive popular oration; and 
therefore I am of opinion, they may be read with benefit. 

Among the French Protestant divines, Saurin is the most dis¬ 
tinguished : he is copious, eloquent, and devout, though too osten¬ 
tatious in his manner. Among the Roman Catholics, the two most 
eminent are, Bourdaloue and Massillon. It is a subject of dispute 
among the French critics, to which of these the preference is due, 
and each of them has his partisans. To Bourdaloue, they attribute 
more solidity and close reasoning; to Massillon, a more pleasing 
and engaging manner. Bourdaloue is indeed a gi'eat reasoner, and 
inculcates his doctrines with much zeal, piety, and earnestness; 
but his style is verbose, he is disagreeably full of quotations from 
the fathers* and he w’ants imagination. Massillon has more grace, 
more sentiment, and, hi my opinion, every way more genius. He 
discovers much knowledge both of the world and of the human 
heart; he is pathetic and persuasive; and upon the whole, is 
perhaps the most eloquent writer of sermons which modern titnes 
have prod need, t 

♦ One of Massilloa's bc6t sermons, that on the coldness and languor with which 
Christians perforin the duties^^of relig-ion, is preached from Luke, iv. 18; ‘And he 
arose out of the synagogue, and entered into Simon's house j and Simon's wife’s mo¬ 
ther was taken ill with a great ferer.’ 

t In order to g’ii'e an idea of that kind of eloquence which is employed hy the 
French preachers, 1 shall insert a passage from Massillon, which, in the Encyloptdie, 
(Article, Eloquence,) is extolted by Voltaire, who was the author of that article, as a 
chef d’oeuvre, equal to any thing of which either ancient or modern times can boast. 
Tl»e subject of the sermon is, the small number of those who shall be saved. The 
strain of the whole discourse is extremely serious and animated ; but when the orator 
came to the passage which follows, Voltaire informs us, that the whole assembly were 
moved j that by a sort of involuntary motion, they started up from their seats, and 
that such murmurs of hnrprise and acclamations arose as disconcerted the speaker, 
though they increased the e^ct of his discourse. 

‘Fc m’arrSte d voas, mes frdres, qui d'tes ici assembles. Je ne parle pins dn rests 
dea hommes *, je vous regards corame si vons ^tiez seuls sur la terre: voici la pens^'e 
qut m’occnpe el qui in'’4pouvaiite. Jc suppose quo e'est ici voire derniere hetire, et la 
fitt dei'univers; que les cieax vont s’ouvrir sur vos t^tes, Jesus Christ pamitre dans 
sa gloire am milieu de ce temple, et que toub n’y dtes a««enibt66 que pour Fattendrc, 
comme de# crimmels tremblans, d qui I’on va proimncer, ou un sentence de grace, on 
UH aiTdt de mort eternelle. Car vous avez beau vous dater; vous mouriez tels que 
voas dtes aqjourd’hui. Tons cm d^strs de changement que vous amusent, vous 
amuseront jusqu'au lit de la mort: is*est I’exp^rience de tous Ics sifcles- Tout ce que 

•• «'■; i«ri ea VOUS de nouveau, »era peut-dtn^ vn cempte plus grand qua- 
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Daring the period t|fiat precede 4 ^^ restoration of King Chailes 
II. the sermons of the English ^^hes abounded with scholastic 
casuistical theology. They were full of minute divisions and suh- 
divisions, and scraps of learning in the didactic part; but to these 
were joined very warm pathetic addresses to the consciences of 
the hearers, in the applicatory part of the sermon. Upon the 
Restoration, preaching assumed a more correct and polished form. 
It became disencumbered from the pedantry and scholastic divisions 
of the sectaries; but it threw out also their warm and pathetic 
addresses, and established itself wholly upon the model of cool 
reasoning, and rational instruction. As the dissenters from the 
church continued to preserve somewhat of the old strain of preach¬ 
ing, this led the established clergy to depart the farther from it. 
Whatever was earnest and passionate, either iii the composition or 
delivery of sermons, was reckoned enthusiastic and fanatical; and 
hence that argumentative manner, bordering on the dry and unper¬ 
suasive, which is too generally the character of English sermons. 

celui quc T0U8 axiriez aiyourd'hiii d rendrc; ei siir ce quo votis seriez^ Ton 
vous jugipr dans cc iiiomcut, vous pouvez presquc decider cc que vous arriyera au 
Kortir de la vie* 

‘ Or, je yoas Ic dcinande, et je vous le dsmande frappfi do terreur, no soparaut pas on 
or point moa sort du votre, et mo mettant dans la memo diripusitionj oh j** souhait quip 
vous entriez; je voiis deumudo, done, m Jesus Christ paroissolt dans so toinplo, au 
milieu do cotte Assemblee 5 la plus au{jusU! do fuiii^crs, pour nous jug^cr, pour fairc 
le terrible diseenunnent des bones et des brebis, croyez vous quo le plus grand nombre 
de tout ce quo nous soiiuwes ici, fut place a la droite ? Croyez vous que les choses du 
moins fusseut eg^ales ? croyez vous quUl s'y trouvat seuk*inc*ut dix justes, que le 
Seig'neur ne put trouver autrefois en cinq villes routes cutiercs? Je vous le demamle ; 
V0U8 J’ipiorez, et je Tig^uore moi-meiiio. Vous seal, O mon Dieu! eonnoissez quo 
vous appartleQnejut,~Mes frercB, notre perle est presque assuree, et nous n’y pen- 
sons pa»* Quand memedans oetle terrible separation qui se fera an jour, il ne devroit 
y avoir qu’ua seal p^cheuv de eel Assembl^c du cotfi des r{prouv6s, et quknie voix du 
ciel vienctroit nous en assurer dans ce Temple, sans le desig'iier; qui denous ne crain- 
droit d'etre le malheurcux ? qui dc nous ne rctoniberoit d'abord, sur !a conscience, 
pour cxamittcr si ses crimes n'ont pas m^ritez ce chatimciit? qui de nous, saisi de 
fraycur, ne deraanderoit pas & Jesus Christ comme autrefois les Ap6tre»; Scig^neur, ne 
seroit-ce pas moi ? Sommes nous sages, mes ohers Auditeurs ? pcubelre que parmi 
touR ceux qui m'enteudent, il ne se trouvera pas dix justes; peut-etre s’on trouvcra-t-il 
encore molns* Hue sai-je, O mon I>ieu ! je refjurder d'wn a*il fixe lesabismes 

de VOS jugemcjuH, et ^0 votre justice; peu-t-^tre ne s'en trouvcra-t^il qu'un seul; ct ce 
danger ne vous touche point, mon cher Auditeur ? et vous croyez ^tre ee scul heureux 
dans le grand nombre qui perira ? vous qui avez moins siijet de le croirc que tout autre; 
voits sur qui seal la sentence dc mort devroit tornber. Grand Dieu ! queron connoit 
pou dans le monde les lerreui*s de votre loi,' &c*~-~~Aftcr this awakening and alarm¬ 
ing exhortation, the orator comes with propriety to this practical improvement; ^ Mais 
que eonelurc de ecs grandes verit^s ? qu’il faut desesperer de son salut? a Dicu ne 
pUiiSt?; il a que I'impie, qui pour sc calmer siir aes desordres, tAcheiqi dc conclure 
on secret que tons les hommes periroril comme lul j ce ne doit pas ^tre 14 le fruit 
fk CO discours. Mais de vous detromper dc cetfe erreur si universelle, qu'on peut 
faire ce que tons les autres font ; et que Tusage efjt une vote sure 5 mais de vous con- 
v:xincrcv;ij|ue pour ac sauver, il faut se distinguer des antres; ^Irc singulier, viviT A 
au rhUieu du monde, et ne pas rcssembler A la fouls/ Sermons dc MassiIj-* 
f ON, vol. iv,, 
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Nothing can be more correct tbat model than many of them 
are; but the model itself on they are formed* is a con#ned 

aud imperfect one. Dr. Clark, f^nstonce, every where abounds in 
good sense, and the most clear and accurate reasoning; his appli¬ 
cations of Scripture are pertinent; his style is always perspicuous, 
aud often elegasit; he instructs and he convinces; in what then is 
he deficient ? In nothing, except in the power of interesting and 
seizing the heart He shews you W'^hat you ought to do; but he 
excites not the desire of doing it: he treats man as if he were a 
being of pure intellect, without imagination or passions. Archbishop 
Tiliolson’s manner is more free and warm, and he approaches 
nearer than most of the English divines to the character of po¬ 
pular speaking. Hence he is, to this day, one of the best models we 
have for preaching. We must not indeed consider him in the light 
of a perfect orator: liis composition is too loose and remiss; his 
style too feeble, and frequently too flat, to deserve that high charac¬ 
ter; but there is in some of his sermons so much warmth and 
earnestness, and through them all there runs so much ease and petr 
spicuity, such a vein of good sense and sincere piety, as justly en¬ 
title him to be held as eminent a preacher as England has produced. 

In Dr. Barrow, one admires more the prodigious fecundity of his 
invention, and the uncommon strength and force of his concep¬ 
tions, than the felicity of his execution, or bis talent in composi¬ 
tion. We see a genius (hr surpassing the common, peculiar indeed 
almost to himself; but that genius often shooting wild, and un¬ 
chastised by any discipline or study of eloquence. 

I cannot attempt to give particular characters of that great num¬ 
ber of writers of sermons which this and the former age have pro¬ 
duced, among whom we meet with a variety of the most respect¬ 
able names. We find in their composition much that deserves 
praise; a great display of abilities of different kinds, much good 
sense and piety, strong reasoning, sound divinity, and useful in¬ 
struction ; though, in general, the degree of eloquemce bears not, 
perhaps, equal proportion to the goodness of the matter. Bishop 
Atterbury deserves to be particularly mentioned as a model of cor¬ 
rect and beautiful style, besides having the merit of a warmer and 
more eloquent strain of writing, in some of his sermons, than is 
commonly met with. Had Bishop Butler, in place of abstract phi¬ 
losophical essays, given us more sermons in the strain of those 
two excellent ones which he has composed upon self-deceit, and 
upon the character of Balaam, we shquid then have pointed him 
out as distinguished for that species of characteristical sermons 
which I before recommended. 

Though, the writings of the English divines are very proper to 
be read by such as are designed for the church, I must caution 
them against making loo much use of them, or transcribing ^rgo 
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passages fmm them into the sermops they compose. Sach as onee 
indulge themselves in this pfact|i^l^?in peyer have any fund of their 
own. Infinitely better it is, 'jp venture into the pulpit with 
dlioughts and expressions which have occurred to themselves, 
tl^ough of inferior beauty, than to disfigure their compositions by 
borrowed and ill-sorted ornaments, which, to a judicious eye, will 
be always in hazard of discovering their own poverty. When a 
preacher sits down to write on any subject, never let him begin 
wifh seeking to consult all who have written on the same text or 
subject. This, if he consult many, will throw perplexity and con¬ 
fusion into his ideas; and, if he consults only one, will often warp 
him insensibly into his method, wdiether it be right or not. But 
let him begin with pondering the subject in his own ihoughls ; let 
him endeavour to fetch materials from w’ithin ; to collect and ar¬ 
range his ideas; and form some sort of plan to himself; wdiich it 
is always proper to put down in writing. Then, and not till then, 
be may inquire how others have treated the same subject. By this 
means, the method, and the leading thoughts in the sermon, are 
likely to he his own. These thoughts he may improve by com¬ 
paring them with the track of sentiments which others have pur¬ 
sued ; some of their sense he may, without blame, incorporate into 
his composition; retaining always his own words and style. This 
is fair assistance : all beyond is plagiarism. 

On the whole, never let the capital principle, with which we set 
out at first, be forgotten, to keep close in view the great end for 
which a preacher mounts the pulpit; even to infuse good disposi¬ 
tions into his hearers, to persuade them to serve God, and to be¬ 
come better men. Let this always dw'ell on his mind when he is 
composing, and it will diffuse through his compositions that spi¬ 
rit which will render them at once esteemed and useful. The most 
useful preacher is always the best, and will not fail of being es 
teemed so. Embellish truth only with a view to gain it the more 
full and free admission into your hearers’ minds ; and your orna¬ 
ments will, in that case, be simple, masculine, natural. The best 
applause, by far, which a preacher can receive, arises from tbe se¬ 
rious and deep impressions which his discourse leaves on those wbo 
hear it. The finest encomium, perhaps, ever bestowed on a preacher, 
was given by Louis XIV. to the eloquent Bishop of Clermont, 
father Massillon, whom I before mentioned ,with so much praise. 
After hearing him preach at Versailles, he said to him, * Father^* I 
have heard many great orators in this chapel; I have been highly 
pleased with them; but for you, whenever I bear you, I go 
displeas^ with myself; for I see more of my own eharacter.’ 
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LECTlifeEXXX. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A SERMON OF BISHOP ATTEItBFRY’Si 

The last Lecture was employed in observations on the pcicilliar 
and distinguislfiiig characters of the eloquence proper for the pul¬ 
pit. But as rules and directions, when delivered in the abatraci, 
are never so useful as when they are illustrated by particular in¬ 
stances, it niay, perhaps, be of some benefit to those who are de¬ 
signed for the church, that I should analyze an English sermon, 
ahd consider the matter of it, together with the manner. For 
this purpose I have chosen Bishop Atterbury as my example, who 
is deservedly accounted one of our most eloquent writers of ser¬ 
mons, and whom 1 mentioned as such in the last Lecture. At the 
same time, he is more distinguished for elegance and purity of ex¬ 
pression, than for profoundness of thought. His style, though 
sometimes careless, is, upon the whole, neat and chaste; and more 
beautiful than that of most writers of sermons. In his sentiments 
he is not only rational, but pious and devotional, which is a great 
excellency. The sermon which I have singled out, is that upon 
Praise and Thanksgiving, the first sermon of the first volume, which 
is reckoned one of his best. In examining it, it is necessary that I 
should use *full liberty, and, together with the beauties, point out 
any defects that occur lx> me in the’matter, as well as in the style. 

Psalm 1. 1*4, Offer unto God thanksgiving* 

•Among the many excellences of this pious collection of hymns, 
for which so particular a value hath been set upon it by the church 
of God in all ages, this is not the least, that the true price of du¬ 
ties is there justly stated ; men are called off from resting in the 
outward show of religion, in ceremonies and ritual observances ; 
and taught, rather to practise (that which was shadowed out by 
these rites, and to which they are designed to lead) sound inward 
piety and virtue. 

* The several composers of these hymns were prophets; per¬ 
sons, whose business it was not only to foretell events for the bene¬ 
fit of the church in succeeding times, but to correct and reform 
also what was amiss among that race of men with whom they 
IiTed and conversed; to preserve a foolish people from idolatry, 
and false worship; to rescue the law from corrupt glosses, and su- 
perstitiotts abuses; and to put men in mind of (what they are so 
willing to forget) that eternal and invariable rule, which was be¬ 
fore these positive duties, would continue after them, and was to 
be observed, even then, in preference to them. 

• The discharge, I say, of this part of the prophetic office taking 
Up so much room in the book of Psalms; this hath been one rea- 
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ion, among many others, why they have always been so highly 
esteemed; because we are from heifee fttniished with a proper reply 
to an argument conimonly made|arse of by unbelievers, who look 
upon all revealed religions as pious frauds and impostures, on the 
account of the prejudices they have entertained in relation to that 
of the Jews; the whole of which they firstsupppse to lie in ex¬ 
ternal performances, and then easily persuade themselves, that God 
could never be the author of such a mere piece of pageantry and 
empty formality; nor delight in a worship which consisted purely 
in a number of odd unaccountable ceremonies. Which objection 
of theirs, we should not be able thoroughly to answer, unless we 
could prove (chiefly out of the Psalms, and other parts of the pro¬ 
phetic writings) that the Jewish religion was somewhat more than 
bare outside and show; and that inward purity, and the devo¬ 
tion of the heart, was a duty then, as well as now.* 

This appears to me an excellent introduction. The thought on 
which it rests is solid and judicious : that in the book of Psalms, 
the attention of men is called to the moral and spiritual part of 
religion; and the Jewish dispensation thereby vindicated from the 
suspicion of requiring nothing more from its votaries, than the ob¬ 
servance of the external rites and ceremonies of the law% Such 
views of religion are proper to be often displayed; and deserve to 
be insisted on, by all who wish to render preaching .conducive to 
the great purpose of promoting righteousness and virtue, "fhe 
style, as far as we have gone, is not only free from faults, but ele^ 
gant and happy. 

It is a great beauty in an introduction, when it can be made.to 
turn on some one thought, fully brought out and illustrated ; es])e- 
cially, if that thought has a close connexion wuth the following- 
discourse, and, at the .same time, does not anticipate any thing 
that is afterward to be introduced in a more proper place. Tins 
introduction of Atterbury’s has all these advantages. The enco¬ 
mium which he makes on the strain of David’s Psalms is not 
such as might as well have been prefixed to any other dis¬ 
course, the text of which was taken from any of the Psalms. 
Had this been the case, the introduction would have lost rnmdi 
of its beauty. We shall see from wdiat follows how naturally 
the introductory thought connects with his text, and how happily 
it ushers it in. , 

‘One great instance of this proof, we have in the words now be¬ 
fore us : which are taken from a Psalm of Asaph, written on 
purpose to set out the weakness and worthlessness of external per¬ 
formances, when compared with niore substantial and vital duties. 
To enforce which cloctrine, God himself is brought in a/j delivering 
it. “ Hear, O my people, and I will speak ; O Israel, and I will 
testify against thee; I am God, even thy God.** The preface ii 
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very solemn, and tlierel'ore what it ushers in, we may he sure is of 
no common importance j “ I wiu not reprove lihee for thy sacrifices 
or thy burnt-offerings, to have bein continually before me.” That 
is, I will not so reprove thee for any failures in thy sacrifices and 
burnt-offerings, as if these were the only, or the chief things I re¬ 
quired of thee. • " I will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he- 
goat out of thy folds I prescribed not sacrifices to thee for my 
own sake, because I needed them; “ For every beast of the forest 
is mine, and the cattle on a thousand hills.*^ Mine they are, and 
were, before I commanded thee to offer them to me ; so that, as it 
follows, ** If I were hungry, yet would I not tell thee j for the 
world is mine, and the fulness thereof.*' But can ye be so gross 
and senseless, as to think me liable to hunger and thirst.; as to 
imagine that wants of that kind can touch me? Will I eat the 
flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats ?—^Thus doth he expos¬ 
tulate severely with them, after the most graceful manner of the 
Ktistern poetry. The issue of which is a plain and full resolution 
of the case, in those few words of the text—Ofter unto God 
thanksgiving." Would you do your homage the most agreeable 
way ? would you render the most acceptable ol services ? * offer 
unto God thanksgiving.” 

It is often a difficult matter to illustrate gracefully the text of 
a sermon from the context, and to point out the connexion be¬ 
tween them. This is a part of the discourse which is apt to become 
dry and tedious, especially when pursued into a minute commen¬ 
tary. And therefore, except as far as such illustration from the 
context is necessary for explaining the meaning, or in cases where 
it serves to give dignity and force to the text, I would advise that 
it be always treated with brevity. Sometimes it may even be 
wholly omitted, and the text assumed merely as an independent 
proposition, if the connexion with the context be obscure, and 
would require a laborious explanation. In the present case, the 
illustration from the context is singularly happy. P^- 

sage of the Psalm on which it is founded is noble and spirited, and 
connected in such a manner with the text, as to introduce it with 
a very striking emphasis. On the language t have little to ob¬ 
serve, except that the phrase, * one great instance of this proof, is 
a clamsy expression. It was sufficient to have said, '^one great 
proof, or one great instance of this.' In the same sentence, when 
he speaks of * setting out the weakness and worthlessness of ex¬ 
ternal performances,* we may observe, that the word * worthlessness, 
as it is now commonly used, signifies more than the deficiency of 
worth, which is all that the author means. It generally imports, a 
considerable degree of badness or blame. It would be more proper, 
therefore, to say, the * imperfection,* or the * iBsigaificancy/ of ex* 
ternai performances. 

2 A 
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‘ The use 1 in^nd to make of these words, is, from hence to raise 
some thoughts about that very excellent and important duty of 
praise and thanksgiving, a subject not unfit to be discoursed of at 
this time; whether we consider, either the more than ordinary 
coldness that appears of late in men^s tempers towards the prac¬ 
tice of this (or any other) part of a warm and affecting devotion; 
the great occasion of setting aside this particular day in the ca¬ 
lendar, some years ago 9 or the new instances mercy and good¬ 
ness, which God had lately been pleased to bestow upon us; an¬ 
swering at last the many prayers and fastings, by which we 
have besought him so long for the establishment of their majesties* 
throne, and for the success of their arms; and giving us in his good 
time, an opportunity of appearing before him in the more delight¬ 
ful part of our duty, “ with the voice of joy and praise, with a mul¬ 
titude that keep holidays.’** 

In this paragraph there is nothing remarkable: no particular 
beauty or neatness of expression; and the sentence which it forms 
is long and tiresome.—^‘To raise some thoughts about that very 
excellent/ &c. is rather loose and awkward;—better—^ to recom¬ 
mend that very excellent,* &c.; and when he mentions ‘ setting 
aside* a particular day in the calendar, one would imagine, that 
‘ setting apart* would have been more proper, as to * set aside,* 
seems rather to suggest a different idea. 

" “ Offer unto God thanksgiving.”—^Which that we may do, let us 
ijt^uire first, how we are to understmd this command of offering 
praise &nd thanksgiving unto God; and then how teascnahle it ia 
that we should comply with it.* 

This is the general division of the discourse. An excellent one 
it is, aud corresponds to many subjects of this kind, where particu¬ 
lar duties are to be treated of; first to explain, and then to recom¬ 
mend or enforce them. A division should always be simple and 
natural; a^d much depends on the proper view which it gives of 
the sulyfct 

‘ Our Inquiry into what is meant here, will be very short; for 
who is there, that understands any thing of religion, but knows, 
th^t the ofiering praise and thanks to God, implies, our having a 
lively Sfnd devout sense of his excellences, and of his benefits; 
pnr recollecting them with humility and thankfulness of heart; 
and our expressing these inward affections by suitable outward 
sign?, by reverent and lowly postures of body, by songs and hymns, 
and sjpMidual ejaculations; either publicly car privately; either in 
the custom^ and daily service of the church, or in its more 
aoleinn assemblies, convened upon extraordinary occasions ? This 
is every Christian easily gives himself of it; 

and therefore, it would be neediest to enlarge upon. I shall 

only takdnotice upon this head, that praise and thanksgiving do. 
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in strictness of speech, signify things somewhat different. Our 
“ praise’' properly terminates in God, on accoiAt of his natural ex¬ 
cellences and perfections ; and is that act of devotion, by which 
we confess and admire his several attributes : but thanksgiving'* 
is a narrower duty, and imports only a grateful sense and acknow¬ 
ledgment of past mercies. We praise God for all his glorious acta 
of every kind> that regard either us or other men; for his very 
*'vengeance,’’ and those ^‘judgments” which he sometimes sends 
abroad in the earth ;** but we thank him, properly speaking, for 
the instances of his goodness alone; and Ibr such only of these 
as we ourselves are someway concerned in. This, I say, is what 
the two words strictly imply; but since the language of Scripture 
is generally less exact, and iiaeth either of them often to express 
the other by, I shall not think myself obliged, in what follows, 
thus nicely always to distinguish ihem.’ 

There was room here for insisting more fully on the nature of 
the duty than the author has done under this head; in particular, 
this was the place for correcting the mistake, to which men are 
always prone, ctf making thanksgiving to consist merely in out¬ 
ward expressions ; and for shewing them, that the essence of the 
duty lies in the inward feelings of the heart. In general, it is of 
much use to grie full and distinct expbeations of religious duties. 
But, as our author intended only one discourse on the subject, he 
could not enlarge with equal fulness on every part of it; and he 
has chosen to dwell on that part on which indeed it is most neces- 
sary to enlarge, the motives enforcing the duty. For, as it is an 
easier matter to know, than to practise duty, the persuasive part of 
the discourse is that to which the speaker should always bend his 
chief strength. The account given in this head of the nature of 
praise and thanksgiving, though short, is yet comprehensive and 
distinct, and tlie language is smooth and elegant. 

‘JVow the great reasonableness of this duty of praise or thanks* 
giving, and our several obligations to it, will appear, if we either 
consider it absolutely in itself, as the debt pf our natures; or 
compare it with other duties, and shew the rank it bears among 
them ; or set out, in the last place, some of its peculiar properties 
and advantages, w ith regard to the devout performer of it’ 

The author here enters^upon the main part of hil subject, the rea 
sonableness of the duty, and mentions three arguments for ptov-. 
ing it. These are well stated^, and are in themselves proper and 
weighty considerations. How far he has handled each of them 
to advantage, will appear as we proceed. I cannot, however, but 
think that he has omitted one very material part of the argument, 
which was to have shewn the obligations we are under to this duty, 
from the various subjects of thanksgiving adTorded us by the divine 
goodness. This would have led him to review the chief benefits of 

2 A 2 
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creation, providence, and redemption; and certainly, they are these 
which lay the foundation of the whole argument for thanksgiving. 
The heart must first be affected with a suitable sense of the divine 
benefits, before one can be excited to praise God. If you would 
persuade me to be thankful to a benefactor, you mast not employ 
such considerations merely as those upon which the author here 
rests, taken from gratitude’s being the law of my nature, or bear¬ 
ing a high rank among moral duties, or being attended with pecu¬ 
liar advantages. These are considerations but of a secondary na¬ 
ture. You must begin with setting before me all that my friend 
has done for me, if you mean to touch my heart, and to call forth 
the emotions of gratitude. The case is perfectly similar, when we 
are exhorted to give thanks to God ; and therefore in giving a full 
view of the subject, the blessings conferred on us by divine good¬ 
ness should have been taken into the argument. 

It may be said, how^ever, in apology for our author, that this 
would have led him into too wide a field for one discourse, and 
into a field also, which is difiiciilt, because so beaten, the enu¬ 
meration of the divine benefits. He, therefore, seems to take it 
for granted, that w’e have upon our minds a just sense of these 
benefits. He assumes them as known and acknowledged ; and set¬ 
ting aside what may be called the pathetic part of the subject, or 
what was calculated to wami the hearty, he goes on to the reason¬ 
ing part. In this management, I cannot altogether blame him. I 
do not by any means say, that it is necessary in every discourse to 
take in all that belongs to the doctrine of which we treat. Many 
a discourse is spoiled, by attempting to render it too copious and 
comprehensive. The preacher may, without reprehension, take up 
any part of a great subject to which bis genius at the time leads 
him, and make that his theme. But when he omits any thing 
which may be thought essential, he ought to give notice, that this 
is a part, which for the time he lays aside. Something of this sort 
would perhaps have been proper here. Our author might have 
begun by saying, that the reasonableness of this duty must ap- 
p^r to every thinking being, who reflects upon the infinite obliga¬ 
tions which are laid upon us, by creating, preserving, and redeem¬ 
ing love; and, after taking notice that the field which these open, 
was too wide for l^im to enter upon at that time, have proceeded to 
his other heads. Let us now consider these separately. 

‘The duty of praise and thanksgiving, considered absolutely 
iniisfelfjis, Isay, the debt and law of our nature. We had such 
faculties bestowed on us by our Creator, as made us capable of 
satisfying this debt, and obeying tliis law; and they never, there¬ 
fore, work more naturally and freely, than when they are thus em¬ 
ployed. 

‘ ^Tis one of the earliest instructions given us by philosophy. 
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atid wHcli hath ever since been approved and inculcated by the 
wisest men of all ages, that the original de^gn of making man 
was, that he might praise and honour Him who made him. When 
God had finished this goodly frame of things vrecall ‘'the world,’* 
and put together the several parts of it, according to his infinite 
wisdom, in exact number, weight, and measure, there was still want¬ 
ing a creature, in these lower regions, that could apprehend the 
beauty, order, and exquisite contrivance of it; that from contem¬ 
plating the gift, might be able to raise itself to the great Giver, 
and do honour to all his attributes. Every thing indeed that God 
made, did, in some sense, glorify its Author, inasmuch as it car¬ 
ried upon it the plain mark and impress of the Deity, and was an 
effect worthy of that first cause from whence it flowed; and thus 
might the ‘'heavens” be said, at the first moment in which they 
stood forth, to “ declare his glory, and the firmament to shew his 
handy-work.” But this was an imperfect and defective glory; the 
sign was of no signification here below, whilst there was no one 
here as yet to take notice of it. Man, therefore, was formed to 
supply this want, endowed with powers fit to find out, and to ac¬ 
knowledge, these unlimited perfections ; and then put into this 
temple of God, this lower world, as tlie priest of nature, to offer up 
the incense of,thanks and praise for the mute and insensible part 
oi the creation. . • 

‘ This, I. say, hath been the opinion all along of the most thought¬ 
ful men down from the most ancient times ; and though it be not 
demonstrative, yet it is what we cannot but judge higltly reason¬ 
able, if we do but allow, that man was made for some end or other; 
and that he is capable of perceiving that end. For, then, let us 
search and inquire never so much, we shall find no other account 
of him that we can rest upon so well. If we say, that he was made 
purely for the good pleasure of God; this is, in effect, to say, that 
he w'as made for no determinate end, or for none, at least, that we 
can discern. If we say that he was designed as an instance of 
the wisdom, and power, and goodness of God ; this, indeed, may 
fie the reason of his h^tuj in general; for ’tis the common reason 
of the being of every thing besides. But it gives no account, 
why he was made such a being as he is, a reflecting, thoughtful, in- 
quistrive being. The particular reason of this seems most aptly 
to be drawn from the praise and honour that was (not only to re¬ 
dound to God from him, but) to be given to God by him/ 

The thought which runs through all this passage, of man’s 
being the priest of nature, and of his existence being calculated 
chiefly for ihis end, that he might offer up the praises of the mute 
part of the creation, is an ingenious thought, and well illustrated. 
It was.a favourite idea among some of the ancient philosophers; 
and it is not the woisc (Hi that account, as it thereby appears in 
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have been a natural sentiment of the human mind. In composing 
a sermon, however, ®it might have been better to have introduced it 
as a sort of collateral argument, or an incidental illustration, than 
to have displayed it with so much pomp, and to have placed it in 
the front of the arguments for this duty. It does not seem to me, 
when placed in this station, to bear all the stress which the author 
lays upon it. When the divine goodness brought man into 
existence, we cannot well conceive that its chief purpose was, to 
form a being who might sing praises to his Maker. Prompted by 
infinite benevolence, the supreme Creator formed the human race, 
that they might rise to happiness, and to the enjoyment of himself, 
through a course of virtue, or proper action. The sentiment on 
which our author dwells, however beautiful, appears too loose and 
rhetorical, to be a principal head of discourse. 

This duty, therefore, is the debt and law of our nature. And it 
will more distinctly appear to be such, if we consider the two ruling 
faculties of our mind, the nnderstandinff and the will apart, in 
both which it is deeply founded: in the understanding, as in the 
principle of reason, which owns and acknowledges it; in the wili, 
as in the fountain of gratitude and return, which prompts, and even 
constrains us to pay it. 

was given us as anile and measure, by the help of which 
we were to proportion our esleem of every thing, according to the 
degrees of perfection and goodness wtiicli we found therein. It can¬ 
not, therefore, if it doth its office at all, but apprehend God as the 
best and most perfect being; it must needs see and own and admire 
his infinite perfections. And this is what is strictly meant by 
praise ; which, therefore, is expressed in Scripture, by eon/essim/ 
to God, and aekwmled^ing him; by ascrihing to him wdiat is his 
due; and as far as this sense of the word reaches, Tis impossible 
to think of God without praising him: for it depends not on the 
understanding, how it shall apprehend things, any more than it 
doth on the eye, how visible objects shall appear to it. 

‘The duty takes the farther and surer hold of us, by the means 
of the will, and that strong bent towards gratitude, which the 
Author of our nature hath implanted in it. There is not a more 
active principle than this in the mind of man; and surely that 
which deserves its utmost force, and should set all its springs 
a-work, is God; the great and universal benefactor, from whom 
alone we receive whatever we either have, or are, and to whom we 
can possibly repay nothing but our praises, or (to speak more pro¬ 
perly on this head, and according to the strict import of the word) 
our thanksgiving- “Who hath first given to God'' (saith the great 
apostle in his usual figure) “and it shall be recompensed unto hira 
again?” A gift, it seems, always requires a recompence : nay, “ but 
oi him, arid through him, and to him, are all things of himf as 
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the Aiitlidr; tkrmyk him, is tiie iPiresei^fer and Governor; to him, 
as tile end fend peffectioti of all IhiHgi : io th^efore (as it 

follow?), be glory for ever, Aineii!" 

I cannot much approve of the light in which our Author places 
his argument in these paragraphs. Hiere is something too hieta* 
physical and refined, in his deducing, in this manner, the obliga¬ 
tion to thanksgiving, from the two faculties of the mind, under¬ 
standing and will. Though what he says be in itself just, yet 
the argument is not sufficiently plain and striking. Arguments 
in sermons, especially on subjects that so naturally aud easily 
suggest them, should be palpable and popular; should not be 
brought from topics that appear far sought, but should directly 
address the heart and feelings. The preacher ought never to de¬ 
part too far from the common ways of thinking, and expressing 
himself. 1 am inclined to think, that this whole head might have 
been improved, if the author had taken up more obvious ground ; 
had stated gratitude as one of the most natural principles in the 
human heart; had illustrated this, by shewing how odious the 
opposite disposition is, and with what general consent men, in aU 
ages, have agreed in hating and condemning the ungrateful; and 
then, applying these reasonings to the present case, had placed in a 
strong view, that entire corruption of moral sentiment which it dis¬ 
covers, to be destitute of thankful emotions towards the supreme 
Benefactor of mankind.* As the most natural method of giting 
vent to grateful sentiments is, by external expressions of thanks¬ 
giving, he might then have answered the objection that is apt to 
occur, of the expression of our praise being insignificant to the 
Almighty. But, by seeking to be too refined in his argument, he 
has omitted some of the most striking and obvious considerations, 
and which, properly displayed, would have afforded as great a field 
for eloquence, as the topics which he has chosen. He goes on. 

* Gratitude consists in an equal return of benefits, if we are able; 
of thanks, if we are not: which thanks, therefore, must rise always 
in proportion as the favours received are great, and the receiver 
incapable of making any other sort of requital. Now, since no man 
hath benefited God at any time, and yet every man, in each 
moment of bis life, is continually benefited by him, what strong ob¬ 
ligations must we needs be under to thank him'? ’Tis true, our 
thanks are really as* insignificant to him, as any Other kind of 
i^turn would be; in themselves, indeed, they are wwthlessj but 
his goodness hath put a value upon them: he hath declared, he 
will accept them in lieu of tlie vast debt we owe; and after that, 
which is fittest for us, to dispute how they came to be taken as ati 
equivalent, or to pay them ? 

‘ It is, therefore, the voice of nature (as far as gratitude its^rff is 
so), that the good things we receive from above should be sent 
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back again thither in thanks and praises; as the rims run into 
the sea, to the plac^^’’ (the ocean of beneficence) ** from whence 
the rivers come, thither” should ** they return again.” * 

In these paragraphs, he has, indeed, touched some of the con¬ 
siderations which I mentioned. But he has only touched tliem j 
whereas, with advantage, they might have formed the main body 
of his argument. 

•We have considered the duty ahmlutely ; we are now to com¬ 
pare it with others, and to see what rank it bears among them. 
And here we shall find, that, among all the acts of religion imme¬ 
diately addressed to God, this is much the noblest and most ex¬ 
cellent ; as it must needs he, if what hath been laid down be al- 
lowed, that the end of man's creation was to praise and glorify 
God. For that cannot hut be the most noble and excellent act of 
any being, which best answers the end and design of it. Other 
parts of devotion, such as confession prayer, seem not ori¬ 
ginally to have been designed for man, nor man for them. They 
apply guilt and want, with which the state of innocence was 
not acquainted. Had man continued in that estate, his worship 
(like the devotions of angels) had been paid to heaven in pure 
acts of thanksgiving; and nothing had been left for him to do, be¬ 
yond the enjoying the good things of life, as nature directed, and 
praising the God of nature who bestowed them. Brit being fal¬ 
len from innocence and abundance; havixig contracted guilt, and 
forfeited his right to all sorts of mercies; prayer and confession be¬ 
came necessary, for a time, to retrieve the loss, and to restore him 
to that state wherein he should be able to live without them. These 
are fitted, therefore, for a lower dispensation; before which, in 
paradise, there was nothing but praise, and after which, there 
shall be nothing but that in heaven. Our perfect state did at 
first, and will at lust, consist in the performance of this duty; 
and herein, therefore, lies the excellence and the honour of our nature. 

* *Tis the same way of reasoning, by which the apostle hath 
given the preference to charity, beyond faith, and hope, and every 
spiritual gift “ Charity never faileth,” saith he; meaning that 
it is not a virtue useful only in this life; but will accompany us 
also into the next: “ but whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be to.ngues, they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away.** These are gifts of a tempo¬ 
rary advantage, and shall all perish in the using. •* For we know 
in part,and we prophesy in part;’’ our present state is imperfect, 
and therefore what belongs to that, and only that, must be imper¬ 
fect too. '* But when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away.’* The argument of St. Paul, 
we see, which sets charity above the rest of Christian graces, will 
give praise also the pre-eminence over all the parts of Christian 
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worship; and we may conclude our reasoning, therefore, as he 
doth his; *‘And now abideth confession, prajyer, and praise, these 
three; but the greatest of these is praise.” * 

The author here enters on the second part of his argument, the 
high rank which thanksgiving holds, when compared with other 
duties of religion. This he handles with much eloquence and 
beauty. His idea, that this was the original worship of man be¬ 
fore his fall rendered other duties requisite, and shall continue to 
he his worship in heaven, when the duties which are occasioned 
a consciousness of guilt shall have no place, is solid and just; 
his illustration of it is very happy; and the style extremely flow¬ 
ing and sweet. Seldom do we meet with any piece of composi¬ 
tion in sermons, that has more merit than this head. 

'It is so, certainly, on other accounts, as well as this ; parlicu- , 
]arly,asit is the most disinterested branch of our religious service ; 
such as hath the most of God, and the least of ourselves in it, of any 
we pay; and therefore approaches the nearest of any to a pure, and 
free, and perfect act of homage. For though a good action doth 
not grow immediately worthless by being done with the prospect of 
advantage, as some have strangely imagined ; yet it will be allowed, 

1 suppose, that its being done, without the mixture of that end, or 
with as little of it as possible, recommends it so much the move, 
and raises the price of it. ''Doth Job fear God for nought?’' 
was an objection of Satai?; which implied, that those duties were 
most valuable, where our own interest was least aimed at: and 
God seems, by the commission he then gave Satan, to try experi¬ 
ments upon Job, thus far to have allowed his plea. Now, our 
requests for future, and even our acknowledgments of past mer¬ 
cies, centre purely in ourselves ; our own interest is the direct aim 
of them. But praise is a generous and unmercenary principle, 
which proposes no other end to itself, but to do, as is fit for a 
creature endowed with such faculties to do, towards the most per¬ 
fect and beneficent of beings; and to pay the willing tribute of 
honour there, where the voice of reason directs us to pay it. God 
hath, indeed, annexed a blessing to the duty; and when we know 
this, we cannot choose, while we are performing the duty, but have 
some regard to the blessing which belongs to it. However, that 
is not the direct aim of our devotions, nor was it the first motive 
that stirred us up to them. Flad it been so, we should naturally have 
betaken ourselves to prayer, and breathed out our desires in that 
form wherein they are most properly conveyed. 

'In short, praise is our most excellent w'ork, a work common to 
the church triumphant and militant, and which lifts us up into 
communion* and fellowship with angels. The matter about which 
it is conversant, is always the perfection of God’s nature; and the 
act itself, is the perfection of ours.* 
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Our author's second iUustration, ts taken from i^raise being the 
most disinterested act of homage. This lie explains justly and 
elegantly; though, perhaps, the consideration is father too thin and 
refined for enforcing religious duties : as creatures, such as we, in 
approaching to the divine presence, can never be supposed to lay 
aside all consideration of our own wants and necessities; and cer¬ 
tainly are not required (as the author admits) to divest ourselves 
of such regards. The concluding Sentence of this head is elegant 
and happily expressed. 

* I come now in the last place, to set out some of its pecu¬ 
liar properties and advantageSy which recommend it to the de¬ 
vout performer. And, 

M. It is the most pleasintf part of our devotions : it proceeds 
always from a lively cheerful temper of mind, and it cherishes and 
improves what it proceeds from. " For it is good to sing praises 
unto our God” (says one whose experience, in this case, we may 
rely upon), “for it is pleasant, and praise is comely.” Petition and 
confession are the language of the indigent and the guilty, the 
breathings of a sad and contrite spirit: “ Is any afflicted ? let 
him praybut, “ Is any merry ; let him sing psalms.” The most 
usual and natural W'ay of men's expiessing the mirth of their 
hearts is in a song, and songs are the very language of praise; to 
the expressing of which they are in a peculiar manner appropri- 
ated^i and are scarce of any other usfc id religion. Indeed, the 
whole composition of this duty is such as throughout speaks ease 
and delight to the mind. It proceeds from foue, and from thank- 
Juluess; from love, the fountain of pleasure, the passion which 
gives every thing we do, or enjoy, its relish and agreeableness. 
From thankjitlness, which involves in it the memory of past be¬ 
nefits, the actual presence of them to the mind, and the repeated 
enjoyment of them. And as is its principle, such is its end also : 
for it procureth quiet and ease to the mind, by doing somewhat 
towards satisfying that debt which it labours under; by delivering 
it of those thoughts of praise and gratitude, those exultations it 
is so full of; and which would grow uneasy and troublesome to 
it, if they were kept in. If the thankful ” refrained, it W'ould be 
pain and grief” to them j but then, then ” is their soul satisfied as 
with marrow and fatness, when their mouth praiseth God with joy¬ 
ful lips.’*' 

In beginning this head of discourse, the expression which the 
author uses, to * set out some of its peculiar properties and advan¬ 
tages,’ would now be reckoned not so proper an expression, as ‘ to 
[>oint out,’ or ' to shew.’ The first subdivision concerning praise 
being the most pleasant part of devotion, is very just and w'ell 
expressed, as far as it goes; but seems to me rather defective. 
Much more might have been said, upon the pleasure that acesfu- 
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jianies such exalted acts of devotion. It was a cold thought, to 
dwell upon its disburdening the mind of debt The autiior 
should have insisted more upon the influence of praise and thanks¬ 
giving, in warming, gladdening, soothing the mind; lifting it above 
the world, to dwell among divine and eternal objects. He should 
have described the peace and joy which then expand the heart; 
the relief which this exercise procures from the cares and agita¬ 
tions of life i the encouraging views of Providence to which it leads 
our attention; and the trust which it promotes in the divine mercy 
for the future, by the commemoration of benefits past. In short, 
this was the place for his pouring out a greater flow of devotional 
sentiments than what we here find. 

*2. It is another distinguishing property of divine praise, that 
it enlargeth the powers and capacities of our souls, turning them 
from low and little things, upon their greatest and noblest object, 
the divine nature, and employing them in the discovery and admira¬ 
tion of those several perfections that adorn it. We see what 
difference there is btitween man and man, such as there is hardly 
greater between man and beast: and this proceeds chiefly from 
the diflerent sphere of thought which they act in, and the difierent 
objects they converse with. The mind is essentially the same in 
the peasant and the prince; the force of it naturally equal, in the 
untaught man, and the philosopher; only the one of these is 
busied in mean affairs^* aijd withift narrower bounds; the other 
exercises hirnsell in things of weight and moment; and this it is, 
that puts tiie wide distance between them. Noble objects are to 
the mind, what the sun-beams are to a bud or flower; they open 
and unfold, as it were, the leaves of it; put it upon exerting and 
spreading itself every way; and call forth all lliose powers that lie 
hid and locked up in it. The praise and admiration of God, there¬ 
fore, brings this advantage along with it, that it sets our faculties 
upon their full stretch, and improves them to all the degrees of 
perfection of which they arc capable.’ 

This head is just, well expressed, and to censure it might ap¬ 
pear hypercritical. Some of the expressions, however, one would 
think, might be amended. The simile, for instance, about the 
effects of the sun-beams upon the bud or flower, is pretty, but not 
correctly expressed, ‘ They open and unfold, as it were, the leaves 
of it.* If this is to* be literally applied to the flower, the phmse, 

‘ as it were/ is needless; if it is to be metaphorically understood 
(which appears to be the case), the 'leaves of the mind,’ is harsh 
language; besides that, 'put it upon exerting itself/ is rather a 
low expression. Nothing is more nice, than to manage properly 
such similes and allusions, so as to preserve them perfectly correct, 
and at the same time to render the image lively : it might perhaps 
be amended in some such way as this : * As the sun-beams open 
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the bud, and unfold the leaves of a flower, noble objects have a 
like efiect upon the mind: they expand and spread it, and call 
forth those powers that before lay hid and locked up in the soul.’ 

‘ 3, It farther promotes in us an exquisite sense of God’s honour, 
and a liigh indignation of mind at every thing that openly pro¬ 
fanes it. For what we value and delight in, we cannot with 
patience hear slighted or abused. Our own praises, which we sue 
constantly putting up, will be a spur to us towards procuring 
and promoting tlie divine glory in every other instance; and will 
make us set our faces against all open and avowed impieties; 
which, methinks, should be considered a little by such as would 
be thought not to be w anting in this duty, and yet are often silent 
under the foulest dishonours done to religion, and its gi*eat Author; 
for tamely to hear God’s name and worship vilified by others, is no 
very good argument that we have been used to honour and reve¬ 
rence him, in good earnest, ourselves.’ 

The thought here is well founded, though it is carelessly and 
loosely brought out. The sentence, ‘ our own praises, W'bich we are 
constantly putting up, will be a spur to us towards procuring and 
promoting the divine glory in every other instance,’ is both negli¬ 
gent in language, and ambiguous in meaning; for ‘our own 
praises,’ properly signifies the praises of ourselves. Much better 
if he had said, ‘Those devout praises, which we constantly offer 
up to the Almighty, will naturMly pron\,pt*us to promote the divine 
glory in every other instance.’ 

‘ 4. It will, beyond all this, work in us a deep humility and con¬ 
sciousness of our own imperfections. Upon a frequent attention to 
God and his attributes, we shall easily discover our own weakness 
and emptiness; our sw'elling thoughts of ourselves will abate, and 
we shall see and feel that we are ‘ altogether lighter to be laid in 
the balance than vanityand this is a lesson which, to the greatest 
part of mankind, is, I think, very well worth learning. We are 
naturally presumptuous and vain; full of ourselves, and regardless 
of every thing besides, especially when some little outwatni privi¬ 
leges distinguish us from the rest of mankind; then, ’tis odds, 
but we look into ourselves with great degrees of complacency, 

and are wiser” (and better every way) “in our own conceit, than 
seven men that can render a reason.” Now nothing will contri¬ 
bute so much to the cure of this vanity, as a due attention to 
God’s excellences and perfections. ,By comparing these with 
those which we imagine belong to us» we shall learn, ‘ not to think 
more highly of ourselves than we ought to think of ourselves, 
but “ to tbink soberlywe shall find more satisfaction in looking 
upwards, and bumbling ourselves before our common Creator, than 
in casting our eyes downwards with scorn upon our fellow-creatures, 
.aiitl settiwgi:0knought any part of the work of his bands. The 
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vttst distance we are at from real and infinite worth, will astonish 
us so much, that we shall not be tempted to^value ourselves upon 
these lesser degrees of pre-eminence, which custom or opinion, or 
some little accideiatal advantages, have given us over other men/ 

Though the thought here also be just, yet a like deficiency in 
elegance and beauty appears. The phrase, * 'tis odds but we look 
nto ourselves with great degrees of complacency,’ is much too low 
;>n(l colloquial for a sermon—he might have said, ‘ we are likely / or 
‘ we are prone’ to look into ourselves.—‘ Comparing these with 
those which we imagine belong to us/ is also very careless styJi^. 
—^‘By comparing these with the virtues and abilities which we 
ascribe to ourselves, we shall learn’—would have been purer and 
more correct/ 

' 5. I shall mention but one use of it more, and Tis this; that a 
conscientious praise of God will keep us back from all false and 
mean praise, all fulsome and servile flatteries, such as are in use 
among men. Praising, as ’tis commonly managed, is nothing else 
but u trial of skill upon a man, how many good things we can pos¬ 
sibly say of him. All the treasures of oratory are ransacked, and 
ail the fine things that ever were said, are heaped together for his 
sake; and no matter whether it belongs to him or not; so there be but 
enough on’t. Which is one deplorable instance, among a thousand, 
of the baseness of human nature, of its small regard to truth and 
justice; to right or wrongs to whift is, or is not to be praised. 
But he w ho hath a deep sense of the excellences of God upon his 
heart, will make a god of nothing besides. He will give everyone 
his just encomium, honour where honour is due, and as much as 
is due, because it is his duty to do so; but the honour of God will 
sufl’er him to go no farther. Which rule, if it had been observed, 
a neighbouring prince (which now, God be thanked, needs flattery 
a great deal more than ever he did) would have wanted a great 
deal of that incense which hath been offered up to him by his 
adorers.’ 

This head appears scarcely to deserve any place among the more 
important topics that naturally presented themselves on this sub¬ 
ject ; at least, it had much better have wanted the application 
which the author makes of his reasoning to the flatterers of Louis 
XiV.; and tiie thanks which he oflTers to God, for the affairs of 
that prince being iff so low a state, that he now needed, flattery 
more than ever. This political satire is altogether out of place, 
and unworthy of the subject. 

One would be inclined to think, uporr reviewing our author’s 
arguments, that he has overlooked some topics, respecting the 
happy consequences of this dut 3 % of fully as much importance as 
any that he has inserted. Particularly, he ought not to have 
omitted the happy tendency of praise arid thanksgiving, to 
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strengthen good dispositions in the heart; to promote love to 
God,and imitation of,those perfections which we adore; and to 
infuse a spirit of ardour and zeal into the whole of religion, as the 
service of our benefactor. These are conseqaences which natu¬ 
rally follow from the proper performance of this duty; and which 
ought not to have been omitted; as no opportunity Should be lost, 
of shewing the good effect of devotion on practical religion and moral 
virtue; and pointing out the necessary connexion of the one with 
the other. For certainly the great end of preaching is, to make 
men better in all the relations of life, and to promote that com¬ 
plete reformation of heart and conduct, in which true Christianity 
consists. Our author, however, upon the whole, is not deficient 
in such views of religion; for, in his general strain of preaching, 
us he is extremely pious, so he is, at the same time, practical and 
moral. 

His summing up of the whole argument, in the next paragraph, 
is elegant and beautiful; and such concluding views of the sub¬ 
ject are frequently very proper and useful: * Upon these grounds 
doth the duty of praise stand, and these are the obligations that 
bind us to the performance of it. ’’Tis the end of our being, and 
the very rule and law of our nature; flowing from the two great 
fountains of human action, the understanding and the will, natu¬ 
rally, and almost necessarily. It is the most excellent'^^art of our 
religious worship; enduring to eternity, ‘‘'after the rest shall be 
done away ; and paid, even now, in the frankest manner, with the 
least regard to our own interest. It recommends itself to us by 
several peculiar properties and advantages; as it carries more 
pleasure in it, than all other kinds of devotion; as it enlarges and 
exalts the several powers of the mind ; as it breeds in us an ex¬ 
quisite sense of God’s Ijonour, and a willingness to promote it 
in the world ; as it teaches us to be humble and lowly ourselves, 
and yet preserves us from base and sordid flattery, from bestow¬ 
ing mean and undue praises upon others.’ 

After this, our author addresses himself to two classes of men, 
the careless and the profane. His address to the careless is beau¬ 
tiful and pathetic; that to the profane is not so well executed, and is 
liable to some objection. Such addresses appear to me to be, on 
several occasions, very useful parts of a discourse. They prevailed 
much in the strain of preaching before the B-dstoimtion; and, per¬ 
haps, since that period, have been too much neglected. They af¬ 
ford ah opportunity of bringing honm to the consciences of the 
audience, many things, which, in the course of the sermon, were 
perhaps delivered in the abstract. 

I shall not dwell on the conclusion of the s^mon; which is 
chiefly employed in obse4^i|ions bn the posture of public aflairs 
at that time. Considerei’hjfon the whole, this discourse of Bishop 
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Atterbury’s is both useful and beautiful, though 1 have venturt d 
to point out some defects in it. Seldom, or never, can we expect 
to meet with a compositioD of any kind, whicK is absolutely per¬ 
fect in all its parts : and when we take into account the difficult 
ties w hich I before shewed to attend the eloquence of the pulpit, 
we have, perhaps, less reason to look for perfection in a sermon, 
than in any o^er composition. 


LECTURE XXXI. 

CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE IN ALL ITS PARTS—INTRODUCTION— 
DIVISION-NARRATION AND EXPLICATION. 

i HAVE, in the four preceding Lectures, considered what is pecu¬ 
liar to each of the three great fields ot public speaking, popular 
assemblies, the bar, and the pulpit. I am now to treat of what is 
common to them all; of the conduct of a discourse or oration, 
in general. The previous view which I have given of the distin¬ 
guishing spirit and character of different kinds of public speak¬ 
ing, w'as necessary for the proper application of the rules which I 
am about to deliver; and as I proceed, I shall farther point out, 
how far any of these rulea n^y have a particulai'respect to the bar. 

to the pulpit, or to popular courts. 

On whatever subject any one intends to discourse, he will most 
commonly begin with some introduction, in order to prepare the 
minds of his hearers; he will then state his subject, and ejsplain 
the facts connected with it; he will employ arguments for esUblish- 
ing his own opinion, and overthrowing' that of hivS antagonist: he 
may, perhaps, if there be room for it, endeavour to touch the pas¬ 
sions of his audience ; and after liaving said all he thinks proper, 
he will bring his discourse to a close, by some peroration or con¬ 
clusion. This being the natural train of speaking, the parts that 
compose a regular formal oration, are these six ; first, the exordium, 
or introduction; secondly, the state, and the division of the sub¬ 
ject ; thirdly, narration or explication ; fourthly, the reasoning or 
arguments; fifthly, the pathetic part; and lastly,the conclusion. 
I do not mean, that each of these must enter into every public dis¬ 
course, or that they must enter always in this order. There is no 
reason for being so formal on evoiy occasion; nay, it would often 
be a fault, and would render a discourse pedantic and stiff. There 
may be many excellent discourses in public, where several of these 
parts are altogether wanting; where the speaker, for instance, uses 
no introduction, but enters directly on his subject; where he has 
no oceasioini either to divide or explain j but simply reasons on one 
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side of the question, and then finishes. But as the parts^ which 
I have mentioned, syre the natural constituent parts of a regular 
oration; and as in every discourse whatever, some of them must 
be found, it is necessary to our present purpose, that I should treat 
of each of them distinctly. 

I begin, of course, with the exordium or introduction. This is ma¬ 
nifestly common to all the three kinds of public speaking. It is 
not a rhetorical invention. It is founded upon nature, and sug¬ 
gested by common sense. When one is going to counsel another; 
when he takes upon him to instruct, or to reprove, prudence will 
generally direct him not to do it abruptly, but to use some prepara¬ 
tion ; to begin with somewhat that may incline the persons, to 
wliom he addresses himself, to judge favourably of what he is 
about to say ; and may dispose them to such a train of thought, 
as will forward and assist the purpose which he has in view. This 
is, or ought to be, the main scope of an introduction. Accord- 
ingly Cicero and Quinctiiian mention three ends, to one or other 
of which it should be subservient, * Redd ere auditores benevolos, 
attentos, dociles/ 

First, To conciliate the eood-willof the hearers; to render them 
l)enevolent, or well affected to the speaker and to the subject. 
Topics for this purpose may, in causes at the bar, be sometimes 
taken from the particular situation of the speaker hinlself, or of his 
client, or from the character or behavioiir of his antagonists con¬ 
trasted with his own; on other occasions, from the nature of the 
subject, as closely connected with the interest of the hearers; and, 
ill general, from the modesty and good intention with which the 
speaker enters upon his subject. The second end of an introduc¬ 
tion, is, to raise the attention of the hearers; which may be ef¬ 
fected, by giving them some hints of the importance, dignity, or 
novelty of the subject; or some favourable view of the clearness 
and precision with which we are to treat it; and of the brevity 
with which we are to discourse. The third end is to render the 
hearers docile, or open to persuasion; for which end we must be¬ 
gin with studying to remove any particular prepossessions they rnay • 
have contracted against the cause, or side of the argument, which 
we espouse. 

Some one of these ends should be proposed by every introduc¬ 
tion. When there is no occasion for aiming'at any of them; when 
we are already secure of the good-will, the attention, and the do¬ 
cility of the audience, as may often be the case, formal introduc¬ 
tions may, without any prejudice, be omitted* And, indeed, when 
they serve for no purpose but mere ostentation, they had for the 
most part better be omitted ; unless as far as respect* to the audi¬ 
ence makes it decent, that a speaker should not break in upon them 
too abruptly, but by a short exordium prepare them for what he is 



Of a discourse. 

l»oiDg i© say. l)emoatfaRije&-s introdueti^^^ are alwaye short atid 
■■picer'oW%i^:'€uli^RDd' 

The ao^ient critics dieiiDgttisli twokihdte of intrcwiuct^OnBv^^^^^^^ 
they PiincipiDm,* antd * tnsinuatio*’ ‘ PrincipiuiD* iij;'^ere 
the orator plainly and directly professes Ms aiin in speaitihjg. 

‘ .Insinuation is, Vhcre aiui^er eotopass must be taken; and where, 
presuming the disposition of the addienoe to be much against the 
orator, he must gradually reconcile them to hearing him, before he 
plainly discovers the point which he has in view. 

Qf this latter sort of introduction, we have an admirable instance 
in Cicero’s second oration against Ruilus. This Riillus was tribune 
of the people, and had proposed an Agrarian law ; the purpose of 
which was to cieate a Decemyirate, or ten commissioners, with 
absolute ]>ower,for five years over all the lands conquered by the 
republic, in order to divide them among the citizens. Such laws 
had often been proposed by factious magistrates, ahd were always 
gi'eedily received by the people, Cicero is speaking to the people; 
he had lately been made consul by thmr interest; and his first 
attempt is to make them reject this law. The subject was ex¬ 
tremely delicate, and required much art. He begins with ac¬ 
knowledging all the lUvours which he had received from the people, 
in preference to the nobility. He professes himself the creature 
of their pow’iA-, and of all men the most engaged to promote their 
interest. He declares, iluft he held himself to be the consul of the 
people; and that he would always glory in preserving the charac¬ 
ter of a popular magistrate.. But to be popular, he observes, is an 
ambiguous word. . He understood it to import, a steady attach¬ 
ment to the real interest of the people, to their liberty, their ease, 
and their peace; but by some^ he saw, it was abused, and made a 
cover to tlieir own selfish and ambitious designs. In this manner, 
he begins to draw gradually nearer to his purpose of attacking 
the proposal of Kullus, but still with great management and reserve. 
He protests, that he is far from being an enemy to Agrarian laws ; 
he gives the highest praises to the Cracchi* those zealous patrons 
, of the people ; and assures themi that when he first heard of 
Rulins’s law, he had resolved to support it, if he found it for their 
interest; but that, upon examining it, he found it calculated to 
establish a; dominion that was inconsistent with liberty, and to 
aggrandize a lew at the expense of the public; and then 
termiiiates his exordium, with telling them, that he is going to 
give his reasons for being of this opinion; but that if his reasons 
sliall not satisfy them, he will give up his nvm opinion, and 
embrace theirs. In, all this, there was great art. His eloquence 
produced tlife intended effect; and the people], with one voice, 
ruj.eeied,-this. Agrarian'law,'- 

Hti ving given these general views of the nature and end of an 

2 b 
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I i^rpce^d tp lay dpwii rules for the 
p.ositiou of .it» ■'These are tKe -moreag-this 
the 'di^scpm'«..whieh re!|vires It js a|waj|Fj^ir;it|^or- 

moK^ to begap well i to muhe a faitro^pmol^ hxipression ’> 

ouk^l whl^P the n^rnds of the heare^» vacant ag yet Jl^^^re 

most disposed to receive aiay imprcBsion easily* I "too, 

that a£Ood introductipn-ia pfte« foupd to be extrem^ difiScult. 
Few parts of the discourse give the pomposei; more Iroulde, are 
attended with more nijoety in the ei&BcutiGa. 

The first rule is. That .the infrodnetipn should be easy and 
natumh The subiect must always suggest it. Itmnst appear, as 
Ciepro beautifully expresses it, ^EfiEloruisse penitus ex re de quh 
turn agitur.’^ It is top common a fault in introductions, that they 
are taheu from some commmji-place topic, which has no peculiar 
relation to the subject in hand ; stand apart, 

lihe pieces detached from the rest pf the discourse. Of this kind 
are Sallust’s intrQdhd%|ia, prefixed tp his Catilinarian and Jngm- 
thine wars. They might as w-ell hav:e been introductions to any 
other history, or to any other treatise whatever; and, therefore, 
though elegant in themselves, tljey must be considered as blemishes 
in the work; from want of due connexion with it. Cicero, though 
abundantly correct in this particular in Ijis orations, yet is not so 
in his other works, it appears from a letter of his to Atticus, 
(k» xvi. 6.) that i|; was his custom lO*'prepare, at his leisure, a 
collection of diCerpn|;i»frodactions Or prefaces, ready to be pre¬ 
fixed to aby work fj^t he migh^^ publish, tn conse¬ 

quence of this strange method of composing, it happened to him, 
^ emplpy the sam^ Jatroduotio# twioe^ w remembering itj 

prefixing it to. two different works. tJpon Atticus informing him 
of this, he acknowledges the mistake^ and sends him a new intro¬ 
duction. 

in order to render introdnetibns ri||i^al and easy, it is, in my 
opinion, a good rule, IhaF'^ey shoulii not be planned, till after 
one has meditated in his own mind the substance of his discourse. 
Tlien, and not till then, he shpul^,begin to think of some propef: 
and natural m!bx>d»otibn. l^y t^ing a con 
labouring m the first place every one who is 

acenstpmed tp composition wUI oft^n find, that either he is led to 
ky hdld of some common-place topic; or thal^ instead of the intro¬ 
duction >bemg aocomm^||ted to the diBcdniif^, he is obliged to 
accomme^hte the whok^iSsjipJOttiae to the iatro)^i,ction which he had 
previously W^tl^ea. Cicero makes this„remark; though, as we have 
seen, hk practice was not always conformable to his own rule., 
♦ Omnibus r^ns cohsideralk, turn denhive id quod. primum est 

• J*© hsvc Bproug up, of its owe acoord, from the aatteit is uw&sr 
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'^t^ifcare, ■'^•iJO Vntar■ exoi^id.-'', Nam m 
P ptrlmam invemfe voilui, iiuilum miJsi occurrit, nisi 
exile, aut nujgatodum, aut viilgai'e.After the mind has Ijteen once 
Warmed and put trains ^ close m^itation on the su%eet, 
. matedala for the jWifkce will then suggest themselves much more 


■^fn the second place. In an introduction, correctness should be 
carefully studied in the ^pression. This is requisite, on account 
of the situation of the hearers. They are then more disposed to 
criticise than at any other period; they are, as yet, unoccupied 
with the subject or the arguments ; their attention is wholly di¬ 
rected to the speaker’s style and manner. Something must be 
done, therefore, to prepossess them in his favour; though, for the 
same reasons, too much art must be avoided ; for it will be more 
easily detected at that time than afterward; and will derogate 
ftom persuasion in all that follows. A correct plainness, and ele¬ 
gant simplicity, is the proper character of an introduction; * ut 
videamm / says Quinetilian, ‘ accural^ non callidci dicere.’ 

In the third place. Modesty Is another character which it must 
carry. All appearances of modesty are favourable, and prepos¬ 
sessing. If the orator set out with an air of arrogance and osten¬ 
tation, the self-love anA pride of the hearers will be presently 
awakenedi anti will follow him with a very suspicious eyfe through¬ 
out all his progress. His*mudesty sliould discover itself not only 
in his expressions at the beginiiing, but in his whole maziner; in 
his looks, in his gestures, in the tone of his voice. Every auditory 
take in good part those marks of reapet^ and awe, which me paid 
to them by one who addre^es tli^* Indeed, the modesty ^ an 
introduction should never betiay ahy thing mean or abject. It is 
always of great use to an O|at0r, that together with modesty and 
deference to his heaters, he should shew a Certain sense of dignity, 
arising from a persuasion of Abe jhstiCe or importance of the sub¬ 
ject on which he is to spirit. 

The modesty of an introdaction feq not too 

mudh;; ^Non fumUm ex fulgore; darelucem.’f This 

Cm'iainly is the general rule, that ah orator should not put forth all 
his staenglh at the beginning, but should rise and grow upbn us, 
as his discourse advances. There are cases, however, in which it 


* * Wach: 1 liave 4ad dig'esled aH tSe smterii^ <f£ my CuNSOiGrrsei it to wy 

cust^ to think, in the toit i^Iace, of the introdacdon with which i ain to besrUi. For . 
if at ’time .1 hare .ondenvoured to invent sm introdnetion first, nothinj^ has'ever 
deenrred in me for timt purpose, but Whnt Was triflinx. httgatory, and vulgar * 

f He docs not lavish to a hteae' hto 
Sadden to glare, and then in sinoice Ospirei 
Bat rises from a cloud of smoke to light, 

viSinWlei toai|^tv 

' iida. iri'poci.' 
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. .•i;N.\aili;)waUe’for 'net o«t fo# ' 

tatme 4 a& for instanoe^ wheji lie ris^s to 4efen4 si&me:: W 
has been much run doivn, and decried by the public. Too nfodtejt 
a beginning might be tlienlihe a confession By the bolidr 

ness and strength of his exordium, he must ^lideavGur to ate^iainthfi 
tide that is against him, and to remove prejudices, by encountering 
them without fear. In subjects too of a declamatory nature, and 
in, sermons, vs’here the subject i« striking; a magnifioent introduc¬ 
tion has sometimes a good effect, if it be properly supported'in tire 
sequel. Thus Bishop Atterbury^ in beginning an eloquent sermon, 
preached on the 30th of January, the anniversary of what is caU<;4 
King Charles’s Martyrdomt sets put in this pompous manner: 

‘ This is a day of trouble, of rebuke, and of blasphemy; distinguish*? 
ed in the calendar of our church, and the annals of our nation, by 
the sufferings of an excellent prince, who fell a sacrifice to the 
rage of his rebellious subjects ; and by his fail, derived infamy, 
misery, and guilt on them, and their sinful posterity.’ Bossuet, 
Flechier, and the other celebrated French preachers, very ofteu' 
begin their discourses with laboured and swblime introductions. 
These raise attention, and throw a lustre on the subject: but let 
every speaker be much on his guard against striking a higher note 
at the beginning than he is able to keep up in his progress. 

in the fourth place, An introduction should usuall/be carried on 
in the calm manner. This seldomstlre place for vehemence and 
passion. Emotions mu§t rise as the, discourse advances. The 
minds of the hearers must be gradually prepared, before the speaker 
can venture on strong and passioiiate sentiments. The exceptions 
to tins rule are, when the subjecCis such;, that the very mention of 
it naturally awakens some passionate emotion; or when the unex¬ 
pected presence of some person or object, in a popular assembly, 
inflames the speaker,. and makes him break forth with unusual 
warmth. Either of these will justify what is called the exordium 
* ab abrupto.’ Thus the appearance of Gatilihe in the senate renders 
the vehement beginning of Cicero’s first pration agaiutst him vpry 
natural and proper: ^QuoUsquc ^^sdem:;C®^riiin^^ patie|tti|^.|; 

riost»4 And thus Bishop Atterbuiiyi.ia pr^ from this t^xt, 

‘ Blessed is he, whosoever shadl nbtjbe offended in nm,’ yentures on 
Breaking forth with this bold axprdium ; ‘ And can any mau 
be offended in thee, blessed Jesus ?’ ifeMch a|dr to our &vjiou|f 
he'Continues for a paije^r two, till he enters ^ the divisimi of his 
subject. T5at such, introductions as these should be hazardi^By 
vefy fhw# as they so much vehemence and unction thfoUgU 

l^ihe rest of the disopurse, that H is very difficult to fulfil the 
pectations of the hearersi. i * ‘ 

time> though the introduction is not «m? place ip 
j^hich usually to be attempted, yet I must tafeo 



riotkfe, that it owght to prepare the ways ^ to 

hi^ raki^ in snbseqeent parts of the disieoa|ee> ^he bmtof: ghOuM • 
in tike begittiiing, tarn the aamcta of his bearare towards ihoae stw- 
tiiaents and feelingf^ ^ he seeks toifawaken in the course of bis 
8 |iee 0 hii Aoeoifdm||ihrm 8 ian^/as itiscotnpassion.ormdigciati^; 
dr oonldtnpt^ oh which Ilia discou^ rest, he ought to sow the 
seeds df these in his he ought to begin with breath^ 

ing that spirit which he ' ikeans to inspire, Mach of the orator’s 
art and ability is shewn, in thns striking property at the cdna- 
mencement, the key-note, if wd may so express it, of the rest of his 
omtion. 

In the fifth place. It is a rule in introduction^, not to anticipale 
any material part of the subject. When topics, or arguments, 
which are afterward to be ehlarged upon, are hinted at, and, in 
part, brought forth in the introduction, they lose the grace of no¬ 
velty upon their second appearance. The improatuon intended to 
ik mnde by any capital thought, is altvsiys madfe^t^ the greatest 
advantage, when it is made entire, atict in its proper place. 

In the last place. The ihtrodaction ought to be proportioned, 
both in lengthy and in kind, to the discomse that is id follow : in 
length, as nothing can be more absurd ihan to erect a tcry great 
portico before a smaU building; and in kind, as it is noless absiird 
to overcharge, with superb ornamentg, the portico of a plain dwell¬ 
ing-house, or to make the entrance to a nionuifnent as gay as that 
to ah arbour. Common sense directs that every part of a discourse 
should be suited to the strain and spirit of the whole. ' 

These are the principal vUleS ilSjat relate to introductions. They 
are adapted, in a great measure, equally to discourses of all kindi. 
In pleadings at. the bar, or speeches in phbHc assemblies, partieh* 
iarcare must be taken not to employ any introduction of that kind, 
which the adverse party may Jay hold of, aiul tarn to his ad vantage. 
To this inconvenience all those: int^^ are exposed, tvHich 

are taken from general and oommon-place^t^ rie^er 

fails to give an adversary a considerable triumph, if, by a 

to somethmg^v^ said in our exordiutfe, he Can ap¬ 
pear td convert to his own favour, the principles with which we had 
, iset in beginning ouf atta'ek'uppn'hith.'. ' In the'base.bf rdptie’s^^^ 
Quinciilian makes an dbscTvatiOh which is very worthy of notice; 

■ -ihaf \}irtroduqttdna|||U'Wn Troip ,-Id^ethihg fhat’ b^s been. said'Jp 
thc)cou*i&e of the Sebate, have always a peevdiar grace j and ike 
reas^ii; he gives for it is just and sensible: ‘ Multum gmtia5 eX- 
.hrdio est, quod ab ; aclione diversfe partis maleriam traliit v hop 
Ipso, quod non doihposttum domi sed ibl atquC e rq uatum ; et 
facilitatej ct.. fafne,..fe:imphdis, 4 knn[U.iq.uc:. (1 

pwxinio h'fthn qiioque acquirit; adea, uyetiam^ re^^ 

atque elabavutu sint, lamen videatiit tdta eAtemporalis 
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i» 6eTimiott&» «aeh X practice as ihin 'miiie^t take pl^ i 
.'COiDiipc^mg sernaonn^lew, tJ^gs Huce^^ip^re 
reisadve tkU appearance of sti^ess from an nkroduction^ 
formal one is itsed. The French preachers, as I before 
are often very splendid and lively in 
us, attempt® of this kind are not always successful. WhctHflois^ 
introdiictions are formed upon soaiife' common^place topic, um tho 
desire of happineiss being; natural to niani or the iikei theyr nes^er 
fail of being tedious; v ariety should be studied in this part of 
composition as mndh as possible; often it may be proper to be^in 
without any introduction at all, unless, perhaps, one or two mn'r, 
tences. Explanatory introducitions from the context, are the most 
simple of any, and frequently the best that can be used ; b«t?a» 
they are in hazard of becomingidiy, ,they should never be long? 
An historical introduction has, generally, a happy effect to rouse Abr 
tention; when one can lay bold upon ;®o^ noted fact that k corkr 
nected with the text dr thedi^oarse, and, by a proper iilustratton 
of it, opeff'the way to the subject that is to be treated of. 

After the introduction,^ what commonly comes next in order, is 
the proposition, or enhrmmtxoh of the subject; concerning, which 
there is nothing to be said, but that it should be *as clear and 
distihct as possible, and expressed im fdW and plain words, with; 
otit the least afteclation. To this generally succeeds the division, 
or the kying down the meihod^ dkconrse; om which it k 

necessary to make some obseiyaidons, I do not mean, that in 
every diBCoursei a formab-divisiott nr of it into partsj k 

requisite. There are nmny occasions of public speaking when 
this is neither requisite nor would be proper; when the disoourso 
perhaps, is to be short, or only one point is to be treated of; or 
when the speaker does rmt choose ^ his hearers of tte m 
Ihod he is to follow, or of the conclp^qn to which he seeke to 
biipg them. Order bf one kiml or indeed, essential to 

cveiry good discourse; that4% so arrangedi^ 

as that what goes before inay jgive light and force to whai ibilows, 
is may Im accomplkhedyby m a concealed methods 

t we call divkipn k, when the njethod k propounded In form 
td/tlm'hearers,r,,.''./';; ' <'Wi 

Py-. ■■ Vi " y'-' y-' 

An fatrodnction, whica ftt fouiidcd vipon iJbfi pleading of the opposite party, is ex- 
trtkiejy gr^efdl; for thia rBUsdu, that il appears not to hn^'c bei-u medilatcd k home, 
hut to Itave taAbn riae front thta hnsincsxt, and to have been oompmed on ;^Cha a|J!oi. 
ifeiiSBe, itgivea to me speaker the repntatioij j?rf a^juiok. tavenlioti, and adds uveq^iht lilU;- 
wise to hie diooemrae, a« artlieisit and onlahonrcd; insomuch, thn'igh itkt 

pf;hih oraUopt 0^ written, yet the wholn disn^rkbk 

hWte of eSkt^ut thnl- Ute intioductloti to it waa uiipr^^lh)^* 

diialcd.* 
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fW ;^^bur^ in thifi iort of 4i^kk>ii 

, ti&kes ji)lcijc»,'ift a setiaon^;; 

'■ this method of laying; b'e -;thp :tti,H3(a- 

thod of preaching. jodg^ t^v'j^fchhishopoif-C^^ 

bray, in his Bialqgo^ on l^^ttencoy &i?fce»’^ sdrcaa^y agmmf)g ft* 
'He oblbrves^ that it'was never 

-tised'':by''th'e'fethetili^:#f:;;|^ aiof* What is oerfalniy'trae', 

that It took its rise frOiil'^e schodlmexi, w'heiS metaphysics feegtin 
to be introdneed into preaching. He is of opinioh, that it renders 
a eermOn stiff; that it breafes the nrnty of thediscotirse; andHmt* 
by thwhatnml Ooimexion of one part with andther» the attpation 
eff the hearers wonld be carried' along the y^hoie with mwe adr 
vantage* ' 

But, notwithstanding his authorHy and hi» arguments, I canirot 
help being of opinion, that the present method of dividing a ser- 
tt^p into heads, ought not to be||aid asidj&, Established practice 
ns« given it so much weight* that. Were there nothing more 
lb its favour, it would be <lahgepotte foi any^p 
htr ffomthe common track* But the practice itself has also, id 
'itiy judgment^ mudh reason on its site If ^ partitions give 

a sermon less of the oratorial appearance, yieW tenife it, however, 
more clear, more easily apprElmnifed. dndr^ more iiistrne- 

tive to the biTIk of hearers, which is always the h^ain ob||!ct to be 
kept in view. The heada*of»a sermon are great assistaiK'cs to the 
menioryand recollection of a hear!^. They serve also to file the 
attention- They enable hini fticne easily lo^ k with the pro¬ 

gress of the discourse; they give him panses and resting-plaoias, 
where he can reflect on what has l>Pe» said, 
what ie to Ibilow. They -are:atlonded wii.h;,#is '-adVttWi^f dfoO', I'tet 
they give the audience the oj>pOrtunity of knowing, before-hand, 
when they are to be released from the fatigue of; attention; and 
■.-thepidjy ma^O'them ;'spea 

audientem/ says very:''adv-anta«*e. 

of'diyieiona im other discourses, * Bseficit audientem certo singulu- 
;fnm'‘parti'um'fi'ne-;* .rion;^a'lter iiter; -ibWitnM- dewa-' 

hunt fatigationis notata spa^a inscfiptis lapidi^ns: aam et eic- 
Uauati lalmria nosse menaUmm voluptati eat ; et ad 

'^na'ibrilus exeecnenda, ■scire^^uantem'.aui^ereiit*''*'''' ■ /•.Witll^regnfd'';tW 
breahipg .-Ihe unHy,j;.df';a'' disbdui^;.■ 'I-cannot ''''^'■:'■■ th0’ 
thei^ Anses, from quarter, any argument agaihst the method 
I ClIl dcfmrdiBgv If the uoity he broken, it is to the riat.nrD of the 
'>'hC'SdiSi'^nr:re'P'ics,/'Of.:'whidhit4c:j^ak'^^ this^'iC'M-'bc^ka^' 

njc milc-atone^ wluci» are ks< upon thsvciad, 

jjfea''' wC" art*'Hl"vv‘a3''s aiijip;’t«*our'Ti:^i^'';'t0.t<aw 'oaicvlat* 

liuw much r(itti!*t»ai ate sdneri up-to fioiak ouf fSak el^ 
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pirted; not to hia ^yi^ On the contrary, if 

his heada be weU.<^^9n; his^m^ tlieni out, add disliDgaisli- ; 

ing them, in place ofthe whole, rendera it 
more conspicuous and compjiete; by dewing how ali the parts of 
a discoarse bang upon onednothcri and tend;^tfe one point. ^ 

In n eermon, or in a pleading, or any discourse, where difiyon 
is proper to be used, the most toateii# ^ > 

First, That the several parts into whi^thi^''subject is divided, 
be really distinct from one another j that is, that no one irtclude 
another. It were a very absurd division, for instance, if cme shodfd 
propose to treat first, of the advantages of virtue, and next, of 
those of justice or temperance; because, the first head evidently 
comprehends the second,' as a g^us does the species; which 
iwetliod of proceeding involves the subject in indistinctness «did 
'diso.rder, ' 

iSecondly, In division, we must tahe care to follow the order of 
nature; Jbegimiing with the simplest points, such as are easiest 
appreliended, and necessary to be first discussed; and proceeding' 
thence to those which^am built upon and which sup¬ 
pose them to be known. , W the subject into those 

parts into whkh and naturally it is resolved ; that it 

may seem to split itself, SMid not to be violently torn asunder; ' Dt- 
videre/ n is commonly said, * non frangere/ •' 

Tliird^, The seveml members of a division ought to exhaust 
the subject; otherwise we do not make a complete division; we 
exhibit the subject by pifeceS and comers only, without giving any 
such plan as displaysj the whole. 

Fourthly* The in are expressed, 

should be as coocisohs posaiblev^^ ali circumlocution here. 

Admit not a single what is necessary, Precisiou is to 

be studied, above all thiiigs, in laying down a method. It is this 
which chiefly makes a diyision appear elegant; when 

the several heads are propounded ihikif expressive, 

andi, at the same titne,;lb^ This never fails 

to strike tha>|kearers | Iture, of eonsh- 

quence tow^ards<mftkiag the dlvisioias;?^^^ easily remembered. 

. Fifthly;, Avoid au iunnecessary ^ of teads. To split 

a subject into a great many minnte parts, by divisions and subdi- 
vifuons withoukimid/%As,,alw:ay;s?;k'''bad.'efiectipi;^^ It.may 

be proper in ^loginal .ire^rise4^b^^ it raakelran omtion ^aqypear 
hard and dry, and uimecessarily fatigues the memory. In a ser* 
mom thorn may be from three to fivf dr* six heads, including ; $n 
|iiiv^ons>;,,eeldom.shdaid-th#r©.'b<||;m.ore.- ■ 

In a sermon, or in a pleading at tlie bar, few drings sme of 
consequence, than a proper Or happy division. It shouJd tmkludied^^^ 
:with;:m,uijdf';aOcur^^ ,for;if ojae'/take a, wrong'- 
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will render the whole discourse either perplexed or lang^uid; and 
though the hearers may not he abie^to tell where the fault or disor¬ 
der lies, they will be sensible there is a disorder somewhere, and 
find themselves afiected by what is spokem The Freacli 

writers of sermons study amd elegance in the division of 

their subjects much: more^han the English do; whose distribu¬ 
tions, though setaslDie ;a|^ just, yet are often inartificial and verbose. 
Among the Freinsh, however, too much quaintness appears in their 
^divisions,, with an affectation of always setting out either with two, 
or with three, general heads of discourse. A division of Massilion’s 
on this text, 'It is finished/ has been much ek^olled by the French 
critics : 'This imports,» says the preacher,Consummation, first. Of 
justice on the part of God; secondly; of wickedness on the pairt of 
men; thirdly/of love on the part of Christ.* This also of Bourda- 
lQiie*s has been much praised, ■from these words, ‘ My peace I giv(? 
mnto you * Peace,’ says he, 'Irst, tb the understanding,.by sub¬ 
mission to faith; secondly, to the heart,bysu^ the law.* 

, The next constituent part-hf a discourse, which I mentioned, was 
uariation or explication. I put thesc two together, both because 
they fall nearly under the same rules, and; because tx>inmonly 
answer the same purpose; serving to illustrate the cause,' or the 
subject of which the orator treats, before he proceedjg^ argue 
either on one side or othaior to mibc any attempt for^TOeresting 
the passions of the hearers. 

lu pleadings at the bar, narration ia oftep a important part 
of the discourse., and requires to be particularly attended tOv; Be¬ 
sides its being m any case 119 easy , maitet/to relate wi^t^ gracdland 
propriety, thete is, in narrations at the fear, a pexuUar dil&cuity. 
The pleader must say nothing but what is true ; and, at the same 
time, he must avoid saying any thing that will hurt his cause. The 
facts whioh he relates/are to be, the ground-work of all his. future 
reasoning. To recount them; so tothe 
bounds of truth, and yet to present them under the colours most 
favourable to his cause; to piaoe, in tire most every 

circumstance which is to his :»dvahtage, and .tbsoften and weaken 
such as, make against him, demand no stn^l exertion qf skill and 
dexterity. He must always remember, fhat if he discovffts tOo 
^,■mwch^krit,_ he,,,,def9ats* hifi/ov^-.p.tq‘pose,''audxi*batesK.U,,di,strast 
,;uthcerit;^>S: ' pj^dperiy,; direc 1 ^>t*;]l^igmnda:dn/ha^ 

prmcipiiiie parte, ohinis calliditatis auspicio; neqU© euim so 
n^git custodit j nai*rat orator; nihil turn videator 

fictwmf, nihiVsbllmitu^ omnia potius :i eauM/ quam ab o^toirtl^ 
pnffec’ta-'ilwiiekntife**' 

i;. i* ‘ tn Hits part of dlscour^i syertker , bfc very to ap* 

.pcaraiicc wf Hrt and vaoHiHyi ***■ iiiue tbr Jadge uwre vj?bw 
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;;;T'o"t>©■uliak’ and he’ jE«ii^tfi!ie,’,are; 

the qualities whiiijh <ej^<ss chieily req«i{p@ ift Mfari^tiM; rii’ 
which carries, sufficiently* the evidence ©f its importarice. Bis- 
tinctiiess belongs to the whole train of the discourse, but is 
especially reqaisite in narfatiou, which ought to'ihrow light on all 
that follows. A fact, or a single circikmHance left in obscurity, 
and uiisap{)reheiided by the judge, ma;^'dc$trojf^,ri^ effect of all fhe 
argument and reasoning which the sf>ealc;tt^ employs. If his nat- 
ration be improbable, the judge will not regard itj and if it be 
tedious and dilfuse*; he will be tiied of it, and forget it. In order 
to produce distinctness, besides the siudy of the general rules <d' 
perspicuity ivhich wxircfotnitirly given, narration requires particular 
attention to ascertain clearly the nathi's, the dates, the places, an 1 
evfsry other material circumstance of the facts recounted, th 
order to be probable in narration, it is material to enter into the 
characters of the persons of whom we speak, and to shew, tliai 
their actions proceeded from such motives as are natural, and likf ly 
to gain belief, th order to hO‘Uk conebe as the subject will admit,* 
it is necessary to throw out ail superfluous circurastanees; the 
rejection of which will likewise tend to make our narration mare 
forcible and ctOTe clear. 


Cicero is very remar 


for his talent of narration: and froin 


the exan?|i|^ in his orations much inay be learned. The narration, 
for instandie, in the celebrated oration Fro Miiona, has been often 
and justly admired. Bis scope is to shew% that though in fact 
Olodlus was killed by MilOi or bis servants* yet that it was only in 
seliViulfenoe; and that the dgsigrr had been laid, not by Milo against 
Clodius, but by Clodilfe against Milo’s life. All the circumstances 
iot rendering thb proba.blo ate painted with wonderful art. In re 
lating the manner of Mtio’s setting otiit from Rome, he gives the 
most natural description of a family excursion to the country; 
under which it w'as impossibki that any bloody design could be 
concealed. ‘He remained,* says senate-house that day. 

till all the businesn was oyer. He jcame home, changed his clothes 
deliberately, aud waited for somi rime, till hfs wife had got all her 
things ready for ^ing with hiih m hb carriage to the country 
He did not set out till such timU as plbdius might easily have been' 
in Rome, if he had pot been lying in wait Ibr Milo by the way. 
By and by , nbt Mm on tfe toad hor^back, lik# a:man 

prepared'fbr’'£3^P,:uo carriage, nor bb’'wlfe, as waS ttsuah;'hor’a,ny 


fimilv 


IoUh: with him; whilst 1 


O is su 


bo meditating olaughter and assassination, is travelling in a. ca\Tiugc 
wilh?iriarwife, ’'^^ upih his cldiilf'embani'ssed with' b^gage, ■ 

_______.:.' u 

]0*. guitM, Ibitti. when tb<; pkarfler is rck(.t}as facta; iiet iioihiu^ thou sfcew /“ciiriu'il 
uofaiMai: at!; that k said, appear to arise frOi» cause 




■ aad '^teiajited’.-.feyj .,wpia^;Aei^y'SkR^s,. ■ ' Wtj-.' 

'4esc?ibi0g\':jth&;i;|j|lQ0'imtj|«5:. .::Glti4inS'% s^r-' 

Vants thoaiB;^^^ an4 kiffing th-e <i«’ver of kia 

Milb Jiumpitti' ouG^ll^isi'ing off hi& goal?,, aiid makir»| tlie Jisfewt 
deff|?oe iw} coyld, serVabfei end«av,our€(J tos«m%fwi 

him; and then* concludes narraition with a very delicate and 
happy strokei He,,does^Ubi say in plain words, that Milo’s set'*' 
vants killed Clodtus, hltt that "in, the midst of the tumult, Milo’s 
servants, without the orders, without the knowledge, without the 
presen?^ of their master, did what every master would have wished 
his servants, in alike C9njuncture, to have done,’’’^ 

In sermons, where there is seldom any occasion for narration, 
explication of the subject to be discoursed on, comes in the place 
of narration at the bar, and is to bectaken up much on the same 
tone ; that is, it must be concise,clear, and distinct; and in a style? 
correct and elegant, rather than h%hly adorned. To explain the 
doctrine of the text with propriety; to give a full and perspieuous 
account of the nature of that yirtue dr duty which forms the subject 
of the discourse, is properly the didactic part of preaching; on ihe 
rightexecuiion of which much depends for. all that comes afierward 
in the way of persuasion. The great art in succeeding in it, is, to 
meditate profoundly on the subject, so as to be able to place it in a 
clear and string point of view. Consider what light othe|^yassag(rs 
of Scripture throw uponitf; eonsideV whether it be a subject nearly 
related to some otiteri, from which it is proper to distinguiBh it: coji- 
sider whether it can be illustrated to advantage by comparing it 
with, or opposing it to, some other thing; by inquiring into causes, 
or tracing effects; by pointing out examples, appealing to the feel¬ 
ings of the hearers; that thuC, a definite, precise, circumstantial view 
may be afforded of the doctrine to be inculcated. Let the preacher 
be persuaded, that, by ^uch distinct and a||| illustrations of the 

*Ml)o, cftitii in Sicnatw fuisset <?o ijumt Sonatas <if®’****®* v»t, domnm viinit. 
CtUccos et vestimenta maiavit; p4ttU(^cr, Aiiin tte uxot (utfif) comparat, commoratus 
j Aeiiidii profentus ib temporis cAisI jnni tJIndiae, si quiciem eo tK« Remain 
ti0Mturas rodiriR potmsiu^i. Obviam fiti ^Clodiasexpeditas, in ^i^ao, anHft rln'dA, 
.nalUa intpodimentis, nupis C»ra;cis ccroutibni, «t aoiebat j »l|^ n^cme, qupd.Dunqnam 
turt. Cum hie ii]U»idtainr, qui Ucr iitucl ad cmdan faciendaift appuraRsei, cam axnre 
Tehereitui* In rhedd, pivnalalas, va%i magno iwtpedimeiitp, ac tnaliebri ct de!k:ato ancil- 
larnm puororumque coMiatu. i'ltobViam Clddio ante fundam bora fere uxjdeelma, 

aut .tie|l^lna|to seems. Statim eum tcHe in Jjtune <lc loco snpetiMe ' 

:tupQtum;Vc.';adverBi rlmdaiilipire^idant; ^c^m.^auie^ hlc-de rkbd^j;j^.e.cia .pamaia d^i- 
luiseet} seqiic aeri uniui^ deiendwet, hti q«i emnt dam Clodw, ifladlis ednetis, patliro . 
recorrere ad rhedani, ut a W^e Mtlonem adoriretitup; paillm, qnod hdi^ |am lijiler- 
feetdm pdtarent, cmde«®-'inie%i!iijdt''-f|tts ^«ervo9 ■,^|\post "©Taint ■ 

■fideU ^,|^miaum.;,et..pt-pef!e^ fi*eJ5iU|^^arti^ oectai sniU,v-'pbptiw 
pttg^nWre Videritob dt domind »aceweeri"j^obibereAi«r^ Milonemqae occiaam eiiam c*: 

i|HK» Ctodio dydirent, ei Ita eaae putarenq fecera smi Mhenis (dicfim cnmi non 
derl^andi critWinittcansA, sed tel Ihetwai est j neque inqH'raate, ncqiic acientd; 
pra;wteie domino, qni^ servos in tali re fat’ere voluisset.^ 
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kftown itjtttbs of r<3hgioii>it j^a2f biotk4kplay tb® ivay 

of conijioftition, swid, , lo cqiiaEider as far mo 

rt^der liis discourses weigkty* instructij^i l^d us^fuL: 


LECTURE XXXIIt 

CONDL’CT OF A DISCOURSE- . riljfe AKGUMENTATIVE EAKT.- 
THE l^niiETlC PAriV-./rHE 

In treating of the coinstitueut parts of a regular discourse or <Ma- 
tion, I have already cOnside^pd the introduction, the division, and 
the nanation or explication. I proceed next to treat of the argu- 
nientative reasoning part of a discourse. In wliatever place" or 
on whatever subject one speaks, this, beyond doubt, is of the 
greatest consequence. For the great end for which men speak on 
any serious occasion, is to convince ,their hearers of souiethiug 
l)enig- either true, or right, dr good ; and, by means of this convic¬ 
tion, to inilueiice their practice. Reason and argument make the 
foimdation, as/]^ havg often inculcated, of all manly and persuasive 
eloquence. 

Now', jA'ith respect to argnments, three things tire requisite. 
First, tbd invention of them ; ‘Secondly, the proper disposition and 
aft^pement of thtnn; and thirdly, the expressing of them in such 
and manner, as to give them their full force, 
first of these, invention, is, without doubt, the most material, 
Sii tJie ground-worl@%)f the rest. But, with, respect to this, 1 am 
afraid it is beyond the power of art to give any real, assistance; 
Art cannot go so far, as to supply a speaker with argbfticnts on 
every cause, and evew subject; though it may be of considerable 
use in assisiting' him to arrange and expi'ess.those, which his know¬ 
ledge of the subject has discovered/ For it is ene thing to discover 
tht'reasons that ura most proper to convince men, and another, to 
manage thesp.reasons with the, mnst advantage. The latter ia ail 
that rhetoric can p^tend to. : 

The apeieut rhetoricians did indeed attempt to go much farther 
than this. They attempted to form liietoric Into a more complete 
system ; and prpfes&Pd not only to assist pnbiic speakers in setting 
odV riteir to most advantage; bnt |!!i a defect 

of their and to teach them where to ihd ai^uments on 

y'■ cause, lienee ' their •docR'ItieMiif' topics,.or ‘'Toci' 
cpirvmhpea,* and *scdc.s argnmeniornra,' which makes* so.a 
figm’e in th^^niting of /Vristotio, Cicero, and Qumetyiah^S;; 
tom<^/or'loi |^ were -rio' otlier than' .gencial-id.cas ".applii'sahie ■■'tb.a. 

, whicii' ■lhe.'oratW’.vv,HS'^dh''&iete^ 
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in order to find *fhey had 

thcit intrinsic a®d extwnsie k^ Idcif i^ eoihinoii to 

:»tl the difi*ei«nt kinds that |3«- 

ciiliar to each* Thj|^6^mon or genei^l loci,, were such as geans 
and Species^cause effect, antecedenls and consequents, likeness 

and coritrariety* definition, circumstances of time and place; and 
a great many more of the Store kinds. For each of the different 
kinds of public speaking, they had their *loci personarem,' and 
■ loci renira as in demonstratit^e orations, fOr instance, the heads 
from which any one could be decried or praised; his birth, his 
country, his education, his kindred, the qualities of his body, the 
quajiticvs of his mind, the fortune he enjoyed, the stations he had 
filled, &c.; and in deliberative diutionsi the topics that'might be used 
in recommending any public measure, or dissuading from it; such 
us, honesty, justice, facility, profit, pleasure, glory, assistance from 
friends, mortification to enemies, and the likei 

The Cbecian sophists were the first inventors of this artificial 
system of oratory; and they shewed a prodigious subtiliy and fer¬ 
tility in the contrivance of these loci.' Succeeding rhetoiicians, 
dawtod by the plan, wrought them up into so regular a system, that 
one would think they meant to teach how a person might mecha¬ 
nically become an orator, without any genius at all. They gave 
him receiptsffor making speeches, on all raanner of subjects. At 
the same time, it is evideht/that though thi.s study of common¬ 
places might produce very showy academical declamations, it 
could never produce useful discourses on real biiainess. Tlie loci 
indeed supplied a most exuberant feemidity of matter. Due Ivho 
had no other aim but to talk copiously and plausibly, by consult¬ 
ing them on every subject, and laying -hold of all that they; sug;- 
gested, rnljght discourse without end ; ami that too, though he ha<l 
none but the most superficial knowledge of hissubjecU But such 
discourse could be no other than trivial. What is truly solid and 
persuasive, must be drawn * ex visceTibus causaj,' from a thorough 
kinwledge of the subject, and profound meditation on it. They 
w?lt 0 .would direct students of oratory to any other sources of ar- 
guhiefitation, only delude them; and by attemptfiig to render rhe*- 
toric too perfect ail art, they render it, in truth, a trifling and child¬ 
ish istudy, ■' V • ■ ■ 

On this doctrine, therefore, of the rhetorical loci, or topics, I 
think itiiluperfldOus to insist, if any think that the knowledge 
of them may contribute to improve their invention, and extend 
their views, they 'ia^ Aristotle and QainctUian, or what 

Cicero ^iias written on this h^d, in his itoraatise ' De Inventitme;’ 
ins ■ Tdpiya,* and seednd book* !^e Oral ofh,' B ut when they ate to 
pfepnEe a*: discourse, by which they proposie to convince a judge, 
pf to produce^any .considerable effect upon an Ossemhly, I would 
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to Illy ssftMie tlieif aad 

of theiT fS^bfect. 4 ai® say, coasulted noae of tiie 

looi» v^Ii^ waiB iacdtiog i^e Atheni& % e^ms against 
Pfellp^'j 'aind'’wlkre Cic«rofe|^ -liad recoU'rg6|S;:thei«4 l»a’"OraiioBs, 
ai«^«o wiBch'the woiae oii.-l^lt.iwicdtiBt, ■;;k;;, ■ ■■■■■.'/'■.', 

I proceed to what is of rtiore real ase, to point ouf the assistance 
that ea« be given, not with respect b® the invention, but with re¬ 
spect to the di^osition and conduct of arg^iaffiaents. , ' 

l%o different methods may be used by orators in tl*e conduct of 
tbeir reasoaing; the tenns of art for which arei the Analytic, and 
the Synthetfc method. The analytic is, when the orator conceals 
Msintentk n concerning the point he is to prove, till he has gra* 
duaHy brought his hearers to idfe detigncd conclusion. They are 
led on, step by step, from one known truth to another, till the con¬ 
clusion be stolen upon them, as the natural consequence of a chain 
of propositions. As forihstetce, when one intending to prove the 
being of a God, sets out with observing that every thing which' 
we see in the vifbrld has had a beginning ; that whatever has had 
a beginning, must have had a prior cause; that in human produc¬ 
tions, art shewn in the effect, nec^sarilyiafers'^ii«igu in the cause: 
and proceeds leading you oh from one cause to ano^er, tih ^you ar¬ 
rive at one supreme First Cause, from whom is derived all the order 
and design visibly in his works. This is much the s'ame woth the 
hJocratic method, by which ffmt philocopher silenced the sophists 
of; his age. It is a very artful method of reasoning ; may be car¬ 
ried on with much beauty, md is proper to be used when the 
bo^irers are much prejudiced against any truth, and by impercepti¬ 


ble steps must be led to conviction. 

But there are few subjedts that will admit this method, and not 
many occasions on which it is proper to be employed, mode 

of reasoning most generally used, and mott. suited to tlie train of 
popular sptiaking, is what is called the synthetic; when the point 


to be proved is fairly laid down, and on^ argument after another is 
made to bear upon it, tdl be fully convinced. 

Now, in aff arguing, one of |^e fftst things to be attended to iii> 
among the varioul arguments %hich may occur upon a cause;, to 
make a proper selection of such as appear to one^s self the most 
solid ; and to employ these as the chief m#lns of pe^auasimi. 
EvWy speaker <shoiydd place himself in the fei bf% bearer, 

and think bow he woid^ be affected by ihosfie refeons, ^^hich he 
purpo»ejt;«!ia employ for persuading others, for he must not ex- 

They,are''not; 


pect to impose on mankind by meT^ arts of a 
so eamly imposed on, wii^lic &pea^ 

BhieWd««fis ■"■•»*id-^-8agac%'are. fot^d-mnong'"aU rankk';; 
apeikef''may' 
wittmi 


^iaed.for his'hne diw^ourae,^whdeyet’'tlm^lllmIe]^^ 
bf the truth eff any one tiling he has 






t-lfctr '.effect sm}e ’ la^aaittll,.. '.^rt. 

aiiolher, tout-give iiwlaial .end -be«p,'s¥itii 
d’irectiott 'on tlw; poiiit'iii view. ;:'C!oilM5dilingihmi#'e 
may ,|>© ^keh': * . ■ ■ ^* ' 

In tbe first placav^oid blfeiidin:|arg«»ents<coaf^ 
that are of a separate .niture. sAJtl aigaments whatever are di*^ 
rected to prove one nr Other of ttiese three tinngs; that something 
is true I that it is tnoraify right or fit; or that it is profitable and 
good, lliese make three great snlgects of discn^sioa among 
mankind; truth, duty, and interest. But the argnmenhS:directed 
towards any one of them are/gene^^ly diMinct; aiid he who 
l>l(?ndsihem aH, under one topic, vyhich he calls his argument, as, in 
sermwis especially, is too often done, will reader his reasoning in^ 
distinct and inelegant. Suppose, for instance, that I„,am recom¬ 
mending to an audience benevoieBce, or the love of our neighbour; 
and that 1 take my first argument from the inward satisfaction which 
a benevolent temper affords; my second from the obligation wb 
the example of ChiijStlays upon us to this duty; and my thinl, from 
its tendency to procure us the gQdd-*-W’ill of all art>a®d us ; my ar-^ 
guments are good, but I have arnuigcd jdiem wrong: for my first 
and third arguments are taken from consideratious of interest, in¬ 
ternal peace, and external*advantages; and between these, 1 have 
introduced one, which rests wholly upon duly* I should have, 
kept those classes of arguments, which are addressed to different 
principles in human nature, separate and distinct. . i 

In the second place. With regard to the different degrees of 
strength in arguments, the general rule is* to advance in the. »;ay 
of ciimaarj?* ut augeatur semper, et incresicyat pi‘atio,’ This 
cially is to he the course, when the speak<^*' ha^ a clear cause, ffiid 
is confident that he cian prove it fully. He may then adventure 
to begin with feebler argum^ts ; rising gradually* and not putting 
foith his whole strength till thd last,^ W can trust to his 

. making a successfed impression on the minds of heai^rs, piepured 
by what has gone before. ,3nt tlil^ rule is not to be always fol¬ 
lowed* For, if lie distwists his canee* andi has but oi^* material 


argument: on wM to lay the stress, putting less confidence in 
the rest, ili this cajse, *it is often |woper fSpir idm to tiffs mate** 
riararguilent ■in''theTront; "to pre-occupy.. ■ds^":i^arfenB'early,''-'and^ 
make the stiSlNigest eifert at first: tlmk havk^ rei^^ 

'ai^-dk'posed tlm.iS^j^.:be'fa;vo.iiirafe,l€, th'e.,.re#ti'©f rhm: 

'beTistohed .to'istth'.'htot®..Whe%.it '.‘ 

/ariiajriety■. of* nrgumento, there sis; one or;'tiiw'0:wbmh 
'bfe'.';aw:..in^we'itfeoa'-:.'.toe-rfi«5t* :'ttnd'./yot 'proper"'to/be. 



►'vidiceio 


'.these to'.fflm’ 


':as''.:..a. ilNdtoii’ 




lc?s^ (S0^pi<5«ous beginning; or the en^, of the t*uin; 

af■..ifsisoning. 

\1« the .third plaee, When our ai;gumenl& ere strong and satisfac- 
torj^, live niore they are distinguished and treated apart from each 
other, the better. Each caif'theti bear to he hi^aght out by itself, 
placed,in its full light, amplified, and rested upon, ’ But when oiir 
arguments are doubtful, and only of the presumptive kmd> it is 
saier to throw them together in a crowd, and to run them into one 
another; ‘ ut quae sunt natura imbecilla/ as Quinctilian speaks, 

* muluo auxilio sustineanturthat though infirm of themselves, they 
may serve mutually to prop each other, He gives a good example, 
in the case of one who w'as accused of murdering a relation, to 
whom he was heir. Direct proof wak wanting; but, * you expected 
asuccession, and a great succession ; you were in distressed circum¬ 
stances ; you were pushed to the utmost by your creditors; you 
had ofiended your relation, who had made you his heir; you knew' 
that he was just then intending to niter hia will; no time was to be 
lost. Each of these particulars, by itself,’ says the author, ‘ is incon¬ 
clusive ; but when they are assembled in one group, they have effi-ct/ 
0f the distinct amplification of one persuasive argument, we 
have a most l^autiful example in Cicero’s omtion for Milo. The 
argmuent is taken, from a circumstance of time. Milo was 
candidate for thu consulship; and Clodius was kilUd a few days 
before the election. He,ask§, if anvt one could believe that Milo 
would be mad enough,, at such a critical time, by a most odious 
assassination, to alienate from himself the favour of people, whose 
fcuitages he w'as so anxiously courting? This argument, tin: mo¬ 
ment it is suggested, appears to have considerable weiglit. But it 
was not enough, simply to suggest it; it could bear to be dwelt 
upon, and brought out into full liglit. The orator, thcui^fpre, draws 
a just and striking picture of that solicitous attention wit h which 
' candidates, at auch a season, always found it necessary to ciilthate 
the good opinion of the people,: t Quo tempore,’ says he,‘(Scio 
enim quam timida sit ambitio, quantaqae ei quam sollicita, cupi- 
ditas consulfttus) omnia; non «modo qua^ reprehendi palam, 
etiam qum oibsemE'n cogitari peasant, timemus, llumurem, fabulam 
ficlam et fi^lsam, pevhprrescimus; ora omnium atque. oculos intue- 
ipur. iNihil enim est tarn tenerum, tarn aut fragile ant fiexibile, 
quam voluntas erga nos sensuscpie civium, qui non md^ improhi-,, 
tati irascuntur candidatofum, sed etiam in fastis 

diunt/ J'rom. all which he most j ustly cdhc|ude)||;* Hu tic d^ 
igituk atque exdptatum,, Blli proponens Jinp, 

mooihtt scelus atque facinus prae se ferens, ad^ii?' oep- 
anSpicia veniehat ? Quam hoc in illo minimum ercdibilni'* 

to'wlxat ,length the tijnlidi|y ef'««vh M»..awe'!ctm4iidatc*\.ihrv 
pttbliti anti Jinsuny atixiouis cares attoitlons, a canvas ihr the eoasy’iMip. 




Tint though BMtcli amjsllficatioa is this be exiremely beaaitiful, I 
must add a cautioo, 

, ib: A^imsft extending; arguments too far, aiid 

^multiplying"them tOjO^m This serfjis rather to render a tiaase 

sas|>€S6tfd^ than to ^ve it weight. Aii ■unniecessary multiplicity bf 
niguhjf^ts bofh*burdens the memory, and detracta from the woigfe^r 
of that couvictioa Whiqh^ a^ well-cboeen arguments carry, ill 
is tp be observed too, ftat in the amplihcation of atguments, a 
diffiase and spreading method, beyond the hounds of reasonable 
illustration, is always enfeebling.; It takes off greatly fmm that 
'• vis ct acumen,’ whiclf should be the distinguishmg bhaiacter, <^^^ 
the argumentative part of a . When speaker dwells 

Ipng On a favourite argumentilknd leeks to turn it ihto every poa- 
sibie light, it almost always happens, that, fatigued with the effort, 
he loses the spirit with which he set out, and cemdiades with 
feebieness what he begaa with force,.; 'fChere 'is a proper iemperr 
anco ill rea.soning as tliere is in other parts of a discoursev, ' 

After due attention given to the proper arrang^ent of m‘gu- 
meats, what is next requisite for their success, is td express: tliera 
in such a style, and to deliver them m a manner, as shall give 
them full force. On these heads I'must refer the to the 

directions I have, given in tieaiing of style, in forme:r Lect.m^s f 
and to the d^i^ctiOns 1 am aftervvai‘d tO give conemriing r piOnua*^ 
ciatibn and: delivery. * • ' 

I proceed, therefore, next, to another e!S|||intial part of dkedhf 
which I mentioned as the fifth in order, that is, the pathetic j in 


which, if any where, eloquence reign$j< and exerts its powem;'; I 
shall not, ill beginning this head, take up time in combatingrthe 
scruples of those wdio have moved a question w’helher it be 
siment w'il^ fairness and candour in a public speaker, to addiess 
the passions of his audience ? This is a. question about words 
alone, and which common sense easily determines^ In ioqnmes 
after mere truth, in mattershf simple information and instruciioni. 
thfife is no question that the passions have no concern, and that ail 


attctnpts to move them are abaurdt^ Wherever 

it is the uB'ders.tanding ai:o»b;';that :is to bey a,p^ 


nectiwttrily U. On nucli aa occasiba, ve aw- 

what we niay Vftb'uiy be repraV^bed with, but uf what others may thiak ia 
The slighte^-rumonr, the most improhiible talc that can be deviaed to our prejudice, 
atarma aiid ilnkroniieisrta us- We study the ccuntenaace and the loohsof aH around ua, 
Fir uathiusr )■ so deiicisils^ frail and uncertaiu, as the public favour. Oar 
cUtzeiia «itit only ore jualfy'-oft'bQdfed wah -the rices of oaudidatess, but ereu, im- oeda, 
slon of merltori^a actioasD oancelve capriciiouR disgasts. Is there thsatUe 

least credibility fbtft MUo, after having' so inng'fixed his attentianon the.iflaporp^ 
and wished- (or day of elar^n, would dire to have ^y thbmifhta preseatii^r khnself 
behove ItmaviTUst Assembly of the Pea|>le, as a mnrderer and asMMsia, with his haada 
ini^iiDiett tabloVd 
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ii k%ttment 6n« mail atfeibfMis 10 aatiafy 

^Tfitither of what is iiiie, or rightj or ju8t| but if {>ersu&sio» be the 
object, the caso is changed. In all that^elateB to 
is ii 9 i&att who seriously m^&ns to persuade another, bbt addtei^^ 
hiiuselfto his passions TnOie or less; for thii^ piffin-fcaaObi^^^^^^ 
passions are the gteat of hsto action. The mosi%itttt~ 

one man, in treating of the most viitttone subject; seeks 1o 

heart of hitn to whoitn he epeaks; no scruple to 

■ ^ise his injusticei-ot his pity to the distress^, 

though, pity and indigitation be passions. ; 7 > 

In treating of this part of eloquence, the ytciehis made the sainie 
’ Soit <Sf attempt they employed ^ respeci: to the ^argumyita- 
tit^e part, ii> order to bring rbetorlO into, a more perfect system, 
i.llhey inquired metaphysicaliy into the-nature of tnery passJOn ; 
g'ave a doRnitiqm and.a; description of it; they treated ofiits 
its eiTeo its l^JlpornitantR; and thence deduced rules 

fdlF'^^WOik it. Aristotle in particular has, in his treatise 

ttpdii Khetorto^ discussed the nature of the passions with much 
profoundness aUd subtilty ; and what he has written on that head, 
be read with no small profit, as a valuable piece of moral philo- 
' so]^y; but 'Whether it will have any efiect in rendering ati orator 
mdl^ )>atbetic, is to me doubtful. It is not, I am afraid, any 
irMlOsopiity kiiowledge of the passions, that can confer this 
tyenl:. - We must be in^bted forit to i^ture, a certain strou’gf and 
happy sensibility Of idlNi; and one may be a most thorough adept 
in jdi the speculative knowledge that can be acquired concerning 
th^passtonSv and remain at the same time a cold and dry speaker. 
Tlihe use of rules and iftstruetions on this or any other part of 
OiUiiyryriiS not to supply the want nf genius, but to direct it, where 
it is found, mto its proper channel; to assist it in exiting itself 
aM«t A#tot«ge,4Bd to and extravagances 

into which it is som^imes apt to run. On the' head of the pathetic, 
the following diisectionk appear to «>,i: 

f TIlie first;^^To consider carefully , whether the subject admit ihe 
re^er it propi^'; ahd'.if it 4oe«, what'pari of ■'■;?the 
discourse is the proper for attempting ijt. To deterinine 

to good sonse is eyhient, that there are 

io at all, hnd that even 
to ejtili[e'''the'pas- 
. -All 


thwt 'are susceptible of it, an 
nlohS''IW: th0;"wrong;: place. 'Way" expoRe.'&n/dt^br 
tbat'Can' be said in general is, Uiat if we expect nxty Motion Which 
We tiiihh to have a tasting eficct, we must be Carefn) to bring over 
the first jdace, the undeiatandingiar d jadgnMmt. 
The hearem must be convinced that there are good and anfiicimnt 

-entering "With warndh into'the eanse.- -^They-nei^st 
be able tciqi^tify to thehaaelves thef passion which they fedi ; 



^:vm 
Ihdae 






:|l|flii» * .«5^«aEis4'■» w?k;y^%''.'i 

'Pf]|i»Nsistatie, aiihongk tkey-may 

iitaiN^''%i«eti ^.ibieat^ed by tk«;;oratfiQ:*a."’diseoai:&«!.,. 

lUui the emotion, which he has raised Will die entirely away. 
mostw’'W;ite(a''iiaaig^ ;'\]pii||k(etie^.tO;the. ''peroT^o.n''';or conclt^i^i* 


as'-its i|iiiurai.plaef::|'''>a3f^ no doubt, aH--other .thmgs being;e^is«l«': 
:'t^4;)'s^the im:piees.ioO'-Wt oOe"-wfuld ehoo.se .to'make'iast>;}ea'vi.dg 
the minds of the hearers warmed with the Aubjeot, aftier ai^naicsit 
and reasoning had produced iheir full effect: but wJiereyer it ia 
mtroduoed, 1 must sdwht, ■ ■' ■■v-' 


In the second place, NeVee?;^ set ap^rt a bead of 0 discount in 
fotm^ for mising any passion j uevetr give warning that you are 
nbont to he pathetic ? and call upon your hearers, as is sometlfi^ 


done, to follow you in the atteno^t. This almmt never faiW to prove 
h refrigerant to passion. It puts thii5;||earers imipcd^^ 
guard, and disposes them for criticisi^; much mom; than for being 
moved. The indirect ' method of making an impreAston is hkoly to 
be more successful; when you seii&e the critical moment that is 
i^yoorable to emotion^ in whatever part of the discourse it occuiy^ 
|lhd theh, after due preparation; throw in such circumstances, and 


present such glowing imagfss, as may htedle their passions before 
they are aware. This can ofmn be 4^®^ more liappily, in afew sen-r 
tences, inspired by naturaf warmth, than in a long and studied 
addresisi. 


In the third place. It is necessary to observe, that there is a 
great difference between shewing the hearers tlmt they ougfol to 
be moved; mid actuaUy^m This distinction is not 

ciently attended to, especialiy by preachers, who,/ If they have a 
head in, tl^r sermoii to shew haw much we are bound to be grateful 
to Ood, or to be compassionate to the distressed, are apt to imagine 
this to he a pathetic |mrt. Kow,aIl foe argimfohts you produce fo 
ahewme, why it is my dhtyv why it m fit, that 1 

hfiiBttdd be moved in: a icertain way* go no fovthei* foam to diapose 
■Hfty ^prepare; me for.enteifog.- foto aan'eimotfoj|,i bht, they ^do/fiot 
actmdly excite it, To el^eiy eia^bhar passion, hature has adapted 
'■.a set of ..ifo^esponding bb|ecta;f,andV'Wifo these .before, 

foe miiiii|i^|i^la nol in the powier of any orator to raise that emotion. 
1 am warmed wil|l'':giatiiudc^;l ]an3t;.;tn«^6di-Wifo;'rfom^ 
.-When';a^%ie^er;. idiews me' that' thete''.afo 'hbbfo'dispositiona^' 'ifod 
that it is my duty to feel them; or whetr he excUums agaiiijfo me 
for my indifference and coldness. All this time, he is speaking only 
to my reasonor oonacience. He must describe the kindness ikfid ten¬ 
derness of my fiiend; he must set before me the distress sufibred-by 
cihe person for whom he would intexnst iilte.; then, and not fiUfomn, 


Iky heaiibe^attterbe.touched, my 

2 





XXKl , 

•ofallsjicfte^ivfi -execiitioa in the* 
Mfay'df patJjetk oiRto?iy i«, ti» p,aiRitlj:R tUat passtoa 

awd"«fcEiki«g:ajan.iSfeir.^v^^^^ ■ 
Escribe it with circawstsufjces a@,.are l?k€ly to awaken it iflt-ikRi 
niindk of others. Every pitssion is . most strongly e.xxited hiy, 

B;|t^0^;5./a8K:^aag’er;,; hy:the feeife^: of wry» iPf:■ 

:Ne3tt;:to .-..tl^ .induenoe ■; of'.-sea|ji^,i. '■ik-lhRt .oC'.R^aiidty;;. 
ikthe inSn^'ee.of tiie’.imagination. •- 'OfJ..this?- 
pj;^W€r>, thereiojie* the oiRior must avRil himself, so Sf to strike vth^. 
iamgiaation erf tht? hearers with, ciffcttmstances which, iu lusjLre apd 
steadiness, resernhle those of sensation and remembrance. In, oiv 
der.tO’accomplish this, . 

:;|.n the fourth place, the only i method ia. To be inoy^j:! 

yooi’selycs. Ther^^-are a thousand; interesting circnmstances sn^* 
geat^d by r<jai paifejo!!* which no art can imitate, and .no fehne-^, 
menf can ,supply; The a contagion among the^ 

pa,ssions.». 

Vt a*Ttd*»t, »ic Rmtibu# 

llamsfli ?ruJtu«. 


Hm rnterhal emotion of the 8j>es|cer adds a pathos to j^ords^ 
Ills looks, his gestures, and his whole inanncr, which exerts a' 
power almost irresistible Over those who hear him.!* ,Bot on this 
point, though the most material of not now insist; a.s I 

have often had occasion before to shew, that all attempts towards 
bebomihg pathetic, when we are not moved ourselves, expose us lo 
certarn tidicttle. 

<|hinctilian, Who discourses upon this subject with mheh good 
sense, takes |)ains to inform us of the method whieh 'lm^^ 
when he W*aS a public speaker, for entering intb those , p^issions 
which he wanted to eJccite in Others ; setting before bis o%vu ima- 
gihatibn what heOallk* phantasiie,^ or * visioiie®,’' strong pictures of 
the distress Or indi^ities which they RfhOse cause 

he Wae id plead, and fofwhom he Was to interest his hearers; dw^ 
ihg upon and putting h|mself in thw situation, till he 

aileofced by a passibri, similar to persons ifiemseWes': 

had fyit.t ; To this method he attribute all the success he evef 


. * * Quid eniai alind ciiQBae »t IttgentCB,. in recenti ilolore, diiiorttitsl^ rjua'daiu 
«!Xe^nMU'e -vi(leuotur ; c^.irtt Ronnaaquam iu Inductis quoque elq^ttentiam.ts£>at ^ qM.Sm 

v<nuuaa«ii^' stmu« ipsi Riciiles' e«>rum qui vere pg».ti\>ntur^ aU«ctiha«t 

acibeatar 9 ratio qualetn faerre judtem volet. A0iciau)iir (JEtrereooBeRtitr.' 

^ oecisam qu^rar; non oaiHla qtilo in rv **’r><^**'^ tfreaUkHe. 

esg la-iNsaUB hnWbo? Non pcrcufwor 4Uc sabitaa erutupet ? nmexjmveitcei circiuaveB' 
tii*} exclsmabit, vel ro|;nbit, vel .fviriM ’ non fenenteoi, ttvn conddentem vidf^ ?. 
(Uihao winjB^uw, et pallor, et cxtraffiaii (l«iik|ae expiraatii 1iiata», inibldei 

v«ro wlgerAtione opas erit, nobib.en doavibns queHmur acddbsn xasiedftBtti; atq»v 
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Imd m public ispeitldag j und tlbei'e can be no doubt that whatever 
i^ds to inci^&e an bi^tor^s aenidbili will add greatly to itia pa^ 
povfers.' * 

th place. It re necessary to aitdnd to the proper Ian- 

giiage of the passions. We should observe in what mannST any 
one expresses himself who is under the powder of a real and a stmng 
passion ; and w-e shall always find his language unaffected and sihi- 

ple. Tt may be aniragted/indeed, with fenid and strong figtejnsi 
trliii it will have' no oriianient or finery. He ls not at leisure to ifel* 
ioW diit the play of imagination. Hie npnd heing ^w^ 
bne object, ^w it> he has no other aim, but to repre¬ 

sent that in all its ciicumstances, as strongly as lie feels it. This 
must be the style Of the ora^T who would be pathetic; and 
this will be his style, if he speaks from real feelings bold, ardent, 
simple. No sort of description will then succeed, but what is 
written ' ferVenle calarno." If he stay;tjL|ll he can work up his styles, 
and polish and addrn it, he Will inMISbiy cool his own ardour; 
and then he will touch the heart no mbre. His composition will 
become frigid; it wili*lm the language of one who-describes, but 
who does not feel; Wc muSt take notice, that there is a great 
difierenye between painting to the imaginationv'whd painting to the 
beiu t. The one may be done coolly and at Msnfe; the other must 
always be rapid and ardent. In the former, art and labour may be 
siifiered to appear; in theTatter,no epect can follow,unless it seem 
to be the work of nature onfv. 

*/ * I ' . 

In the sixth place. Avoid interweaying any thifig of a foreign 
nature with the pathetic part of a discourse. Beware of all digres¬ 
sions, which may interrupt OT turn aside the natural course of >!^ 
passion* whbn nnce it begins to rise and swell. Sacrifice all beau¬ 
ties, hoyKeVer bright and showy, which would divert the mind from 
the principal object, and which would amuse the imagination, ra¬ 
ther than touch the hesurt. Hence comparisons are always danger¬ 
ous, and generally quite iipproper, in the midst of passion. Be- 
^w|^e even of reasoning uweasonably; or at least oI carrying on a 
khd subtle ti^in of rbasbning,.on occasians^^ w^ princi- 

•pai'mmis:to excite warm: 

5 place, Never attempt prolonging the pathetic tdO: 

milch. emotibne are too violent to be Study the 

— ' — - - -— .... .• ■' • 

aitimo itofitnir' pemnadednius. Non UH <pioit j^rftvia, tnstia, paeH<M qn«> >, 

rsnur. ag-toaus rem quasi alienaiu; wd OKSBOiamuM parotnper ilium doioreui. Ita. 

Uiconus, qtmria'SiiuiU ooKtru cbmu dicturi cwtemuc.’ Lib. S. 

* ' IVfuuquam <^e inu^ tnispratio ; naai oftm tranm dulrn’ea mitijpit tempav, 

Vitiiiia tiv«QCtif'«it, nuctiMe est ilia, quam dicendo uflinximus, iniaqo: in iplA, al iMra- 
«Mtr, 'laci^iiu« fatfgStar auditor, et rcquiewit, et ab itlo quern oeperat ia ra- 

liouem I'edtt. ^Kua iMtianaur i^-iiar fri^scure hoc «pua .; et affeidunt, cum-ad .««»<■ 
minii pcrduxerimuB, reJiaqiiamus; nec qporemus .fyjre, ut aitoBii mala quiaqtiwu did 
QuiKtTT. iib. e. 





9 ^ . 

of liking a tetf^AC; from 4ko 

pnsioxli^te to tbe calm tone; «ifch % faoweror, as to 

descend without fallmg> hy keeping op the same strain oC senti- 
nient that was carried on before, though now expressing it with 

Above tliingSf beware of straining passion. 
to raise it to unnatural heights. Preserve 
in^ys a due regard to what the hearers will bear; and remember, 
that he who' stops i^ot' W 'the', piw^er '■ppiiit:}' .'who'/attelni^: .’to 
‘them 'farlher, passion,■'■ will':foliow'-hii^^ 

fiitfbys his !whole design,^ By endeavouring to warm them t<w> 
much, h6 takei the most of freezing them 

imm'pletely, ■ ■'- 

Having given those rul^ conoeriring the pathetio, I shall j^ve 
pne example from Gicero/ whifelr^ to illustrate several of 
them, particularly the last. It shall be taken from his last oratbn 
%gmn»t Verres, wherein he describes the cruelty exercised by 
Verres, when governor of against one Gavius, a Roman 

citizen. This Gavius had mide his escape from prison, into which 
he had been thrown by the gdVemorandfwhen just embarking 
at Messina, thinking himself now safe, had htteTed some threats, 
that when he had ohee arrived at Romej Verres should hear of him 


ejttd be brought to eO<M>^ for having put a Roman citizen is 
chains. The chief magistrate of Mes^na, a creature of Verres’s, 
Instantly apprehends him, and gives information ofliis threaten- 
ings. The behaviour of Verres, on, this occasicm, is described in 
the most picturesque manner, and with all the colours which were 
proper, in order to excite against him the public indignation. He 
tl^ks the magistrate of Messina for his diligence* Filled with 
xage, he comos into the Forum^ wders Gayins to be fetOlght forth, 
the executioners to attend, and, against the laws, and; 
the well’known privileges of a Roman citken, commabis him to 
,be stripped naked, bouinl^k and scourged publicly in a cruel taahner. 
Cicero then proceed* thus; ‘Cmdebatur virgis, in m^io foro 
Messanm, civis Romaiius^ Judiees i* eveagf word rises above andd^er 
"in .descilb%g''this Rag,iaat-^owty i'';ai»d^'Judices,’ 'is..'>bro,u^t' 
out at ibe.yhd .^th the grea^t."proprkty'i''''t,Cmdebatttr 
medm Messdnae, mvis Rdmanim* 4t>dices 1 cum intered^ kub 


Ins gesDiitus, nulla yo^ aha iarius miseri;, inter dolorem i^pitin^ 
ida^nmiaudieba^^rilsi h Civis Romaiiu8sum,N|||l^se com- 
memoiatione civitaias, omnia verbera depulsurum a^^r^'pore arbi- 
.trabatuf*'.Is non.- modo-.bast y a io n .perl^it,' ut 
.’''Sed:' 'Cum'.'"'iiii^kk^^&,sa(ipiu8 


eruXr pinix inquam, mf||ici isto et mrumnoso^' qui rstam 

iddaratfcdxQparabatur. O nomendulfse liberik^sl^ 

QteaPareia, legesque SmnpfbQiffi !—Huc- 


cine omnia tandem reciderunt, ut civis Homantts, in provincik nonuli 





iUsmai; iij, aV q.ui:beQe%io fiepitU H(0mti|» 

Si^^cn^ et «eeiupe^ |ft%ber^t;A.d4i£A.t!U»i ia ior^p, vagis !'*' , 

Nptbing can l»C: finer* n«>r fietifer coaduct^d, than tiiig .p?«i6»|;j!. 
Tfe« circttiasfcaacee are wcU cUpaen for exciting botii tte cprapas- 
in^ ’^ l^rers ibr Gayius, and their indignatibiv agah^t 
The style is sianple the passionate excla«Batior|^ 

laws, is well timed, and in the pr6.jp«r 
■ style';-^#^paW0M* :':;r exaggerate Y.er^8*« 

viMfsn^y • Still-%rthor, .hfmpbther.yei;^ sinhliig circumsta.uce- ■/'Ho 
©ideril a gijrfaet to be orated far Gaviua, jbt in the common place 
■^:©,f;::ie.xechl*oo'* bat' l-jist'.by ,thf,sea?sh:Or«^'bver-^gau^t, the .opaat of 
Italy: ‘iL&t hioi,' said he, '^who boasts so much pf hU bet^ a 
%>maiac^eitixeili, t a view fpgm, his gibbet of his own ppnntfy^^ 
This base insuit oyei’ adying njan is the least of 'hk 
was not Gavins alone tiiat Verres meant to insult; but it w as yoUj, 
O Eomansi it was every citizen who no\v hea^^^^ in the per^^n 
•pf Gavins, he scsoifed at your right||;i|rid shewed in wltat contempt 
Ite held tlte Roman name, and lloinan ,liberties.’ 

Hitherto all is beantifnh aiiiinaled, and the model 

would have been perfect, if Cicero had stopped at this point! But 
his redundant and fiorid genius carried hhn farther. He mpst 
needs, interest not his hearers ©nly, but the beasts# the mountains^ 
nnd tlte stones, against Verres; * Si hmc iion ad cives Romanos, non 
ad amicos flostrm civitatis, non ad eos qui populi Romani nomen 
nudissent; deniqne si non ^d hOmiftes, verum ad bestias; atqiie ut 
longius prpgrediar,,»i in aliqua desertissima aohiudine, ad sajta et ad 
scopulos hmc conqneri et deplorare vqllem, tamen omnia muta atque 
inanima, tanta et tarn indignh rerupi atrocitate commoverentuf/f 

^ • *111 tlU ot the matkel^plafce ijf il^ecrahi^ a O J«dge»t W 4 w 

rod* 5 whehv the ^aise oi* the blew* 

whidi laS%« 8 ferod, no yoie^ iW e«iwpl<id»fc id* n# wiht^Pf esee^ 

tbia exelainatt<in» U«ii«B»ber that I w a Renjaa citixen? BypleadiRg: this privilefce of 
k* birthrijfht, he hoped to have stopped the strohe* o¥ the executioiicr. But hk hipest 
Wfce raSiij <br, *o ifarwa* hts froiabeiag able io of 

ids iotturej that when hh eiwi^atie k t^lipCMn. M» and te plead the «i|i|^ta 

a prwMii^.'a-woe^ I- eaf,; wsw, ;pr 4 j|»»rihR to he set up l&w.the;exe«njnca»:of' 
tidh sHiWiUii^ permto, who nevio'hefot^ l^eld that instrument of cmei death* 

Q eaered and henoered name of liberty! O hoasted and revered pHvilegfe of a llotnaii 
idtlrlKi! O ye j^orfcku uiid Sdo^rfiolita taws! to this mnie have ye aH ceiHe, tH«(t a. 
^tdnheB of in a prorince of ihe Kemea oin|Hre» wkMthi an aUkd city, SkottUi 

pBbiicdy^:%a be loaded with ohstne, and bcat^ sd.theoom-^ 

nMudofoiimiRif<S front the favour of the Komaa people aloiue, derived aU hk authority 
and enstj^ns ef power !* 

t * Wek I employed in lameuting' these Inatanhes «if an strecimiB opprwcsioa atut 
mraetty, swii amodg an aewsmbly of Boaiea ci^ena^ amt MMnf the allies of fimr state, 
U«t ameng tbpee Wlmilmdi fver heard ike tMune of the itnuHu,ft^ie, av^ mDon{r 
htnasn oreatnres, hat in the ntidei of the brnte creation; and to j^otltHber, .were I 
poaiinfr my iMnentatiane te Ute stcHBea, add to the rodke, in hewbta and 
das^ witderaoB^ evaa titese mute and inanimate beinga wonid, at ttm traaitid 
Shoskhag iiidiignitiea, h* thrown into aeww w > H n n »* 




wttb nil ihe io ^oquiiat aa mtof/ Ve miitit 

pt^psnca to |>e declamatory, oot j^atlietk; Thie is 6 tniming;tlt 0 
,of'^ fkr. Every hearer sees this immediately 

to be:« atadi^ rhetoric ; it may amuse him, but instead 

of more, it; in trutiti,r opois his passion. So rdangeT-* 

oas it is to fgiye scope to a flowery imagination, when one intends 
tb mah^ a strong!and passionate impresstoh. 

»Ifb other part of discourse remains now to be treated 
iha^roration or conclusicui. > Conceiiiihig this Jt is needless t6 say 
mncb, because it must vary so considerably;, according to the 
strain of the preceding disecwirse. Sometimes 
piprt comes in most properly at the peicratiim. Sometimes, wbeii 
the discourse has been enfimly aigiumentative, it is fit to conclude 
vrith summing up the arguments, ;^3e^ng them in one view, and 
leaving the impression of them full and strOpg on the mind of the 
audience. For the great riide:-pf a conclusion;,and what nature 
obviously suggests, is,; to pilCf; that last on which we choose that 
the strength of our cause shodtti rest. ;? < 

In sermons, inferences from what has been said, make a common 
conclusion. With regsird to these, care should be taken;not onfy 
tha^ they rise naturally, bat (%'hat is less commOnly attended to) 
that they shouM so much agree with the strain of se«timeni through^ 
out the discourse, as not to break the ■ unity of the sermon. Eor 
inferenees, how yustly spever, they may be deduceB from the 
doctrine of the text, yet have a bad etfedt, if, at the conclusion cd* 
a dfiscOnrse, they introduce some subject altogether new, and turn 
oflP our attention from the main object, to which the preacher had 
directed out thoughts, 'fbey appear, in this case, like excies- 
cehpes jutting out from the lw)dy,^^ w^ form an unnptupii addir 
tionto-it; and tend to enfeeble the im whibb c^ 

position, as,a,whole, is calcuiatefltomake,.... ' 

The most eloquent of the French, i^baps* indeed, of all modern 
orators, Bossuet, Msb^ of Heauxt terminates in a very moving 
niiannef, bis funeral oration on the gc^t Ffince of Condo, with t|a|i 
■rptufo- upon,himself; and••'jys,■^■oi4.■a0e,^■:^ Act^pt^^ O' ■.Princel '-'tfeji^st^i 
le^ei@fertS'!o$;'ii.- vpice-, which yob';.cmce,,;'w41 '.knew.. ■ 'With' 'y^ou;!'alli 
my. funeral.. ..discourses .are npw’'*to^ en4\.;'...l<!W-tehd, of. deploring' 
di^ih of pthers, henpe^th, it shall be my study to learnJ^m. y.pU» 
hnw'iiny own. 

hair^^bf the account which 1 must soo of my miruBtfy, I 
fipryp, solely fpr^t^ whom I ought to feed with the wroid 'di, 

■■lifls;'-.l||#|'sebk remains...ot’.,a.iVaice-which" .now, 
ardimr;«^j|^h if p.ow on the point of being exbnotw^ 

* f'hipiit***®* dwttiesTfi effcrii d'aue voa 
S t<»sS'.ijWV ihjK:«.ura. Au Ueo diplArcr la fcott dtts aotre*, Chpaad ! dor^^a. 

vaaU j« veux appreaUre de vouit, t rajidre la Bueas« iMuaW. .fijiesreaoc, «i eyerti par^ 




pnoNuN^ATrim <>iii fi eh very. 

• In ^1 hH' ^ 

tini'e of ^cwjfcludmg, bo as ’16 fering-bur dtsoourse jttsC^ sk'^pdmt ; 
Rathet ending Rbrupliy alsd "ufiexjiectedly ; aor disapppnting the 
expectation of the hearers, when key lock jfbr ttife close; ■andean* 
tinuing to hover rotind and rohitd the conclusion, iitHhiey biEN^bm 
heartily tired us. We should ehdeavour to go ofl with a gbiod 
grace; not to end with a langtmhing arid diawlihg'sentence; hht 
to close with dighity and spirit, that-we may leave the minds of the 
hearere wai# ; atid dismiss a favourable rmpresislod 

the subject 4M df itjC 


LECTURE XXXIir 

PBdNC:NCrATi<)^^^■ DE'Ll VBr vl" ' 

Having treated of several general beads relafing to eloquence, or 
public s}>eaking* I now proceed to another very important part of 
the subject yet remaining, that is, the FronnMation, or Delivei^ 
of a discourse. How much stress was kid upon this by the most 
eloquent of all orators, jDemostbenesi appears saying 

of his, tokted both by Cfcero and Quinctiiian; when being 
What was tSe hrst point in oratory ? jbe answered. Belivery y and 
betog asked. What was the second i knd afterward. What wan the 
third ? be still answered, Delivery. There is ho wonder that he ; 
should have rated this so high, %nd that for improving himself iii 
it, be slmuld have employed those assiduous and painful iaboaf'S* 
which all the ancients take so much notice of; for, beyond doulifei 
nothing is of more importance* To aUperficial thinker the ma¬ 
nagement of the voice and gesture, in public spe^ may ap¬ 
pear to relate to decoration only, and to inferior arts 

'oC;catching an audience,;'' -.But tbkdS'far ;frojn;bejng' the case,. ■■ ’ It 
, ia'|0^£i|ikteiy connected end of all; 

pablic speaking, persuasion; and thereMd 
of the most grave and serious speakers, as much as of 
;only aim is to please. ^••.. .. ■. 

ifbr, letlt lie Conaidered, whenever we address ourselves to others 
by wwd.Sfv6i"nt' intention certainly is to make soime impre.ssioTi on 
those to’Vriboxn we speak; it is to convey to llrem our ou n ideas 
and emotions. Now the tone of our ypioe# our looks, and gestures, 

. ^ X, **i» P ' i »|l ^l ^||^ i p :!| lf|> , fiii|ii|^ .. . . *'■. 

■fes cheveax blancx, <!S‘<oniqjtcnipj« jc duisrendre de mos. a^dB^RSiwtio’o, 
troupeaa qtt« jc doU nourrir de la parole dc vie, lea rentes d’ane voit qiftoiiilwjiiyr 
d'oiw ardetir qui •‘Atolat*—Theae are the last aenteiieei of fWitoraitli&;jf''tSyt tifc 
whole of the.p^tVmtiett 'frsiB that passage, ‘ Venex, peupSeii; ihaintenaiU;* d&ii^ -^ 
i| ^'^oK> loDgdu-iuMrtiofly ii ’*'great maeter-pi^xwp of palhetK?' eloquetace. 




aad no l««ft tli^ii, words do the 

kftjpiseiuiifiia «a^e oa others, is ht^ueatiy tiiHch stronger titnupi 

i^- a:p94i6icAiiMbs ‘Cjry, miacccaaf>«ai^ by %srords, conveys to olh^ 
iaore ibrd:!;^'ideas> and rouses within; them stronger psjissio^^ 
can be ooQsmwaic&ted by l^e most eloi||^ueiit discourse. Thesigni- 
-«onfmade.; .by^. 

;,;ti^; rmade ..by--■woi^s#'.Ibal'. 

It:; 4 S' ■i^.wt'me^bd of:': inte!^|petinicn*Mr; m'iiid :wl^i«h::\n?linfb^' 
'bab^dtctated to ;«diy^wi^::iw-hJoh,i 8 /andcf^t< 2 i^l^.a^'ji:^^ 
are only arbitrary conveiitiolnsd eyradxds of tsnr ideae; rand# by 
'sequence^'must'Muake % 'morofeebbs'; impression.'' 'So".<iruo. 4 s thia#« 
that, to render words fully sign^cant» they must, idmost in every 
oitiEse, receive some aid from the manner of pronunciation and dei^ 
very; and he who, in speaking, ahouM employ ham words, widbiout 
enforcing theta by pr(^r toa^ and accents, woahi lea ve us with n> 
faint and indistinct !lmpr^ifen,/^^ 0 ^^^ with a doubtfnl and ambi¬ 
guous conception* of wWt Me had deiiv Kay, so close is the 
cmmesion i^ween certain seniiine)^ the proper manner of 
ptwnouneing themi tM Im who does not pronounce them after that 
■’■''manner,'.can nei!er:''ptonade':'UB, 'that, he believes, or feek, 1 he:-sen- 
timetits themselves; Hk de^^ as to give the Ik 

to sdl tiiat he* aisork* *’ When Marcus €aliidius accused one of 
a^ attempi to poison him* bai enfoic^ his accusation in a languid 
manner* and without any warmth or earnestness of deliver)^ Cicero, 
who pleaded for the accused person, improved this into an argu¬ 
ment of tim falsity ^ 0 ^ charge, An m Calhdi, nisi hn- 
'■'gi^s; mcageres':!^’' / In 'Shahspeam'S;;,S.tchard II,. .Ihe^BU'Chess ^ of 
ITork thus impeaches tlie>«h!tceilty of her husband j 

PleoMk !n eamecit! Look «{><« y«. face, 

iita drep ao tears 5 Ikte prayers are jc«l; 

tiie W«xk« ceiae hie ; eats, froBi ear iveaet j 

.,,, .pipjr^wHh be«# 

iBUt, I;, believe^ it is needless to say any more in order to 
::shew the "high importance of a good delivery.; I proceed, there- 
‘fdire,^^ as appear to ihe most nk^ito be mbde 

'•'■'btt'i'thia'heudt''’^. 

*fhe great objects which eveiy puhrie speakmwdl ha^^^Ily have 
in his eye in forming his delivery, are, first, to speak db as to -be 

:fully''hM'''ea»3y'undCtai^^ hear'him|^and''mn6f'tO'''a|*CaM- 

.fprace and force* an aa t 6 please and to mm^iris andisaace. Xct 
dkcohitife what is most important with reSpeci to each of tbese.* 



rflOKI7NClMi7^» 9ll&lVbRy. ^ 

Older 

af«, a diie dej^i^ loddnestt OiT'voice ^ 

Q 4 ^; and propiiety of 

Tile first aitentiofi of every ptibik speaker* doabrtJBsilf^^^ 
to make himself be heard by alt those lo whom be speaks; llsksasi 
endeavour to fi^Vith bis voice the space ocCup»d% assembly.. 
This power of voice, it may be thought, !* wh^ty a uaiurai ialeufc It 
is k go^ USeaSui^ i however, may receke oozisidecable as- 
i£ithUfee‘''fTOm' atti'-'-t ■|duchr'diep^ds't':fur.:'^t^^ ou^;;ihe,*pip|^ 

and managemeutof the^Voice.''’r;;Hyisi^t'iiiaa;ha#-th-^^ 
■i^'.hit'voioe; ;tho;bi^^ ^the.viUhldlfi^ ;Ssld^tlle■low■'•o6e,^^l^Tfce 'fe%h,,; k 
ithat whieh:he>hses'iii':ddli^:,W oUe:at;adktaim^r 

low is, whSuhe approach^ :tdk'’U*hk^f*-T middhi k, that whi<^ 
he employs in common conv^rBaticai^ and which be should g^ie- 
ihaUy use in public discourse. For it is a great mifitakeji to ipia- 
gioe that one mirnt take the highestjMtCh uf ;^is vome, inu^ 
be well heard % a gfeat assembly. This is confounding two things 
srhich are different, loudness, or strength ©f sounds with the key,, 
"or note on which'we'^speaki""';A'-:*peakoP: may mnder his voice' 
'londfer without“■altenng/the■hey^f•''•'a^id wU tjdia'JI.always'-be.ablsi't© 
give-'most'bod y,.'cao6l''.:pfereevem^ isoUndV'-'to that, piteh'-^nf 

''voice to whicii in conversation''we''‘a*e’- 'aucUshw<^i'-'i.“WhereM#'-b^ 
wetting out^on our' highest m-htiefi wh'voertaiidy‘uHow^ouf- 
' saves', lets'eotnpassv’and ■arU'hkelj'-to strain ■!Uui^''VOic'e ;l^ 
have done. We shall ouiu#i»^, sudwpa^ pain 

whenever a man speaks ,with- padn ' aiwayshea^d 

with pain by his audiunce; Give the-vipice, therefore, full strength 
««d swell cffvuound ; but always pit^ on ypur optoary 
ing key. Make it a eouitant rule never to uttPr a grc^icar pimSU- 
tity of voice than you can afford witliout pain to yourselves, and 
without any extraordiaety effort. As long as you keep within 
these boun<fe, the othertoigaos ^pecd^ be at liberty to dis- 
kshairge, their several oiNes''ivi.fh'always have 
year voic/C und^M* commatid. whenwter you transgress these 

'ii^iiBds, 'you'tgire'Up the vei^iuii^tufiii have-vno .kmge^...^-iany 'manage- 
^ it. It is a uaefuhrale too, in order to be nrell heard, to 
lik some of-'the most distant peramis in the assembly, 

a^ to center ourselves as ^|[ieaking to them. We naturally apd 
'Utte'f':’imr'''Word*.wi >- degree of strong^,;.an 

to make'.nursflves Se heard by 

- u,. 1 .',. A ■ •*:■'. 4« .. .. ...tl'. 


hs''':'<OGieamoti -'hii^e<na^em]i'’St'. wm i]otdv:'>ma^'>':.m 

Bui Feinetn!ber,’^al; in public as well aa in ^iiiane.iRatm^ 

sible to offend by apeaking too loud. This esetreme hurte ibenar*. 

by makk^ the voice come npon it in rumbling indistinctin^ises; 

besides tis giving the ^j^eaker Ihe disagmenb^ wppenraffi*,. of 






wer^ .:it{ithe proaottiie^ 

; ^ iio IftEWF Hde to 

3^0 1 I «8«id 'my jaervant in my stea^ If th««; 

4owii tCHday ! ;. Aaswer, No, I intend to walk. Do yoarlia; # 

I lido out into tke fielda. PO;]yotiL 
tcrarn No; lifat I «baU to-morrow. In Uk4 manna:, 

lemn disconrae, tke whole force and beauty of an expieaaio^ oH^h 

.mid' we'may^ '^reBiS(Bt'io.tlia>.li^^rs’ 
^ite did[aent'yi«^a,..^;p^''inii^r'fai^^'ent,%:p}aoing tbe-ein|:l^-> 
ln''tbB;Mow*fg''ii%^-of oba^cjn ^ 

wimt differ^! %bi« liie tbougbt M^p the w^n^da 

are pronounced: ' Judas, belrhyest thou the Son of Man with a 
kiss 1* betrayeH tboa*-~<inake8 the reproach l»ni on the infamy pf 
treachery. Betrayest tkoaf—makes it test, upon Judases .conntiJsV*^: 

■ 'With 'liis' 'Master^ . .iBptrayest; ..thon rlhft it,. 

Our Sayiottr’s personal character and emiriehcie# 

Son of Man wtifA a kiss -turns it, upon his prostituting tJie 
signal of peace attd fiiendihipi mark of de* 

stmction...' .■' 

ltt Ord«sr tp aoquii^ tlm the emphasis, the 

gitmt 0 ^^ possible to be given is, that 

'the'»pe^r «|hdy/t#* a: jnstroonceptipn ;of the force and spi- 

thoiie^fe^mentS' which -he#.; to pronounce.. to lay^-the 

eniphOM^-l^ e^'actipropiriw^y^ 'is nicohitant'exercise of good-^.'SenSe 
smd from being an inconsiderable attainmeni. 

|t k one of the greatest trials of a true and just taste; and must; 
4p^ifrom;5feeh'ng'delitsii,t<^AOU«i^lve^ accurately, 

4tiy:ta::y:.ifitt3e|t:,;tO;:»d^ ’ol’btherS'^;. 'lioro ia'a*.;;g'reat; 

fii'difference between a ohaptes ®f the'Bible,, 

,|d'ain 'prose,'-read■' by\one,;','Whop|itdeft'';the-''' several ^empliases',,every 
.?iivh«fevwith'':tefita'''al^^|«<^'gto and 'by^oB'e who' neglects, ''or;.,; mis- 

.>takes th€m*,.-:as tfeemis.''be'bweeh’;;;!^sa^ tune.-played ''by:fheJ^©st, 
'inasterlyhaind>,'Or'lqplhe,xitost'l^^i»g''pe^ ::"..'^ MMi.‘ ’' 
In all prepared; dts^iwses, it W^ of great uae, if 

over ■ or rehearsed in private, with this par^cula 
for the proper ^nphases before they were prOnodjiced ^ 

- «iark|iig^.»t: the^akme- with,, a- ■ pcn» emphatical .-^rd's 

in every sentence, or id the tnost weighty and affecting 

^|»fi^,^'of■ flEXing ■ them w^^ .ip 

-isuid. ;iiot'. teftilO;i5e:'paok^ 

veiyi, as is eonunonly donei puldic spesdcens wtNdd find tMcw. care 
wbo v^kittl y repaid, by the remarkahk elBscits which it would 
dnce. upon their audience. Let me cautioa, at the smnp.t^uie* 
agmnat one error, that of multiplying emphnttcal Word# 
r it is only by a pmideirtreGerre in ihe use <ff thgt 







v%onvveiAmon^ BtuvBRv. 
give theitt any weight, ft im oftwi;; if « 


&fia|yt6 to render every thing whkh he tsays^ of hig^ :itn|k3yts!i^ 
by a multitude of strong emphases, we soon learn to /^y Httk ee- 
il^d to them. every sentence with emphat»ml WtMP^ 

diOwdlhg^^ a book with itabc cltarac^beMr, 

wkoh as is just the same with using uo aucbdiatinro 

^tions'-'at all 

emphasis, the pauses ■ in epeakiiag''''ijkmfi^!t’-i^e«t^^ 
^eSe ars of two kinds; hrs^ ethphatieal psiuses; and next/iiicli 
as mark the distinctions emphadcal pause k n^ 

afbet something has been s^d of tpe^ul^ 

\Ve'want to fix the: hearerbefom such : a 
■'■thing''is' said,' we ^ usher;■’nature'.'v ■.;S:mrh 
pauses have tile saine efl^t as a sirong emphasis ; and are sUbjeet to 
the same rules; espi^ially to the oautiiQU Juit now givenlof not 
repeating them too fkquentlyv' For b# imebmmon atten¬ 
tion, and of coulee raise expectation,Ip:%hek^ the mat¬ 

ter be not fully answerabfo to snd^i. mtpeGtahonv^ 
disappointment and disgust; 

But the most frequent and ?tbei principal ii^e of pauses, ijs to 
mark the divisions of the sensej and at 'the allpw 

the Speaker to draw his breath ; mid the ptopefcand 
justuient ol* such pauses, is one of the mce ^and dilSt^ll ar- 
ticleB in delivery. In all public the th^ 

breath requires a good dead of care, so attuot to be pWigfd Miidi*- 
vide words from one another, which haVe so eamuexibn, 

that they ought to b# pitinounced wil|b thesamte breath, and i^^ 

; out ■ -the least separation. Many a ^seiite^ce k ■maserably.m-i^agkd. 
and the ftaxie of the emphasis totallytlc^ti by diviskus heipg impde 
in 'the' wroiig''place.' To'^aypid;'this*'-' every ;une, .while. he.’-fS'.iafN^'fe- 
iug,'' should- be very oarelid. 4&- pmvM^ya;.0ll^ aup-piyl'df -'briBaih! for 
'.what he is to utter. 'It-k'- a‘;''great :misthk«'.;^tb, ima^me,; that'-:,;the' 
breath must be drawn only at the end of aperiDd* when; the voice 
'■^'“•aUdwed' to fall. ■ It may, eaiidly^be-^^athere^ of 

when the' voice is-OHl:y'.eus|m«iiW:fe';»:i^ 
uaaaagementi one may-::;h.ai^’'.aiway»'',4'';adl^eiit:'',^ 

'harrying' on- 'tli-e- longest; ■senteU<^'' Wlteut:5':.|a?:pp>per..^'kte^;p^ 



‘ If ah^ one in public speakii^; shall have fia^rlned td himsi^f a 
certain melody or tune* Which requires rest and pauses of 

ihqie of the sense, he has, undoubtedly, bbhtraotdd 
the WtdP'habits into which a public spesdeer caa fsIL It 
should'-■■ always rule .the'-pauses-of''j^'';.yotce; 
;lbr wheraye^^^ aay sensible auspension of the vcao&y the 

hearer is always somewhat cm^ponding In 

meaning. Fauses, in public discourse, mdst he femned upon fihe 



>06 .. I.ECTIJ'e'e.. 1C'E*J H'v 

irt vuhleh. sse jitex. oursdv^ itt prd^ary, sensible ponv^er- 
satipni and the stiff irtitcial manner which we acquire, 

frp 4 reading Wi-s according to the cpmmon functuatiom The 
-y*^nctttation/ia..;vea^^ arHtrwy ...often fiaprifiiQ.pe.an^?V;r 
false;" ai^. '4iciates"!a.'a^ifem’%^ of.rtoJ;MB'ia.,tb^,,;i^(»tt»es,, 

. d*.gftg y^flble’s ■■ .foT./we vare . tpvcbseryse* reijdeii?''-; 

gfaceful and expressive, they must not only be made .in ^the 
place;, bntnlsQ be accompanied with a proper tone of yoice* ; 
b^Shich"'^ '^at«’‘a'"nf :^ase’ P^ ; -“uch :®ttor©^.^v 

than by the length pf theiUs Whidh n^ be exactly measured* 

Sometimes it^s only ,ei:;S%ht4di:;«^ voi.ce^T0^t;.i 

is prosper’■;■ sometimes-a .de^ren-hC-'i^enpe^m the voice is re^urred.J..-^ 
and sometimes'that peculiar tone and cadence, which denote iha- 
sentence finished. In all these cases, we are to regulate ourselves, 
by attending to the maimer in which nature teaches us to speak, ' 
when eirgaged in rpid and .earneBt discourse, i^ith others, 

' When-we are readl%; or^reci'dng,, ver-se, there' is'yi.pacul-iar r- 
diffcuity ihimaking the pafiies justly# ; The difiiculty arises from 
the melody of verse, which dictates to the ear pauses or rests of 
its pwn ; and to adjust and compound theBe properly w^h tjm 
pai^es of the .sense, so as neither to hurt the 
undepstahdihg, ia-;:sd very nice- a:.-p!atter,:;that 
Bp with-; good ■'■rea-ders Of. ppetry# , 

of-yim^'4that-.beiong;40./t'he;,,,mu8i^ -of -^verae f -one^ is, the pause ^at , 
thflind of the line ; and thel>ther, the cmsural pause in the 
die pf it, i^Iith regard to tfie pause at the end of the line, whieh 
marks that, asitrain or verse to he finished; rhyme renders this al- 
w ayis sensible, and in sp^e measure cPinphls hs to ohserye it in our 
proSnoiation,' ' in' blank "Verse,- where there is ’a. greater ■ liberty' 
pe:|thi:t 2 fed. of running'the linea.intO',pne;ahother,’ Bomet^eB^^^ith'*, 
,ou'tE 4 y/:BU'Bp'ensipa' ih'iVthe.^- sense>" it; "ha^, been '.made a 'question^ 
Whether in teading suPh^^^^V^^^ with ■ propriety, any regard at all 
Bhpuid be paid to^U^ a line | On the stage, wtoe^he^ 

.ftpp^raniC^ pf Bpeakihg id rerse Bhoidd al^ be Avoided, thfite 
-can, it think, be fib doubt, that the, Plose of such lines as make hb 
pause in the sense, should not he tendered perceptible to the ea^ 

But on other occasions, this were improper: for what is &e 
melody, or for what end has the poet composed in verse, il, 
,ing';'hi«,-;Une 8 ,- we-.'Bnppfeahhie- .numbers;; and^degrade them» by-.'-p^ 4 - 
'ptdhhhhktipn, into mere pfose.'I ’ Weoaght, thetefpte,-c^^ 

, veiap''BO..aB,'''tbihakhbvefy l-he 

: ibe'^h tim^’'in doing ' so, every 
tone''Most be parefully guarded aga^E^v;,'^be 
where it m&kepi bo pause in the meatiing, ought to , 

not #^nch as is used in fimshing a 

out SherMtii^ the voice fall, or elevating it, it nhmild bemArfopd 


ear, nor offend the 
it is no wonder We 
There a^e two kinds 



by: Buspeiisioti 'of souttd, as may disthi^^fsL 

the pi^seage from oiie Im® ^ aaotfrer without the meaning. 

^he othfer kind of musical ^pause, is that which falls soshewhej^ 
abdiit: the middle of the veri^, and divides it into two hemisticlis; 
a fpaiise, not so greal as that which helongs to' the close of th#' 
line, hut still sehsihle to an orditmfy ear. whifeh is call^ 

the caesural pause, in the French heroic ver#e falls umfpTO^ in 
the middle of the line. In the English, it may fall after the 4th, 
5ih, 6th, or 7th syllables in thd hne, and ftp other. Where the 
veme is so constructed, that the cmsural |teftse coincides with 
fhe slightest pause or division ift tlte sense, the; line can be fea^ 
easily ; as in the two first yetees of Mr. Pope’s 

Ye nympba 

To heaTenly i»i%Uti}&r Btmiiw belviig^. 

But if it shall happen that words, which have such a strict and 
intimate connexion as not to bear even a momentary separation, 
lire divided from one another by this c^sural '^|(ause, we then feel 
h^rt of struggle between the sensO abd the sound, w'hich reii« 
de4b it difficult to read such lines gracefully. The rule of pro-^ 
per pronunciation in such cases is, to regard only the pause 
w'hich the sense forms; and to read the line accordingly. The 
neglect of the cvESural pause may make the line sound softie- 
what nnharmoniously; but the effect would be much worse, 4f the 
sense were sacrificed to the %onnd. 'For instance, in the fotiow* 

ing line of Milton : 

■ . . . . . . . What in me b dark, 

IlluittiQe} what ia low, raise and auppOrt— 

The sense clearly dictates the pause after /Jillumine,’ at the end of 
the third syUsable, which, in reading, ought to be made accord- 
ingly; . though, if the melody only were to be regarded, ‘ illumine'; 
should be connected with ^hat follows, and the pause not mftde 
till the 4th or 6tb syllable. So, in tfre foUowirig line of Mr. Pope’s 
t^Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot) : 

1 sit, wUh sad civility 1 

Thp ear p|aioly points out the caesural pause as falling after ‘sad,’ 
teiedtli syllable. But it would be veiy bad reading to *p.ak^ any 
pahs® there, so as to separate ‘ sad’ and ‘ civiUfy,* -‘the sense 
admits of no other pause than after the secpiiid syllable * sit,' which,; 
therefore mast be the pniy pause made in the reading. 

I proceed to treat next of tones in pronunciation, which aib 
different both from emphasis and pauses; consisting in the mpda^, 
lation of the voice, the notes or variations of sound w|iic^ WC fte** , 
ploy in public speaking. I)lpw much of the propriety, the force 
and .grace of discourse, inftSidepend on these, will appear frotft^ 
tbb to almost every sentiment we utter, 

mote^ftspei^ily Omotiom nature hatei adapted some 

.■ "'S:©;'":' ' 





shouM teU another 
f »;t0"ne'' wl3ich’:^jd[i<i.;^.jdl- ■; 

aull auclb einbtions^ hieiead o#V be laugbe^ 

et. Sympathy is one- ef the most pawerfii) principles hy whwh 
persaosiye &8coarse wocka eifect. The sjpeaker erulenvowm to 
crabsfa^ ibte Ms hearers his own sentiroents and emotions; which 
he camirever be in doing, unless he utters them in such 

a manttfet' as to coiivinGethe hearei?s that he feels them.*' The pro¬ 
per ©xpiession of tones, therelorei te to be attentively studied 

by everyone who be a Bucofessful orator. 

The greatest and taij«t material kstruetion which can be given 
for this purpose is, to forwi fhe tones of pul>lic speaking upon 
the tones of sensible and amtoated convferBatioii. We may observe, 
that everv man, when he is much in earnest in common discourse, 
when he is engaged in speaking onsomesuMect which interests him 
nearly, has an eio^nent or persuasive tone and manner. What is 
the reason of our l^ing ofttm so frigid and unpersuasive in public 
discourse, but our dejmrting from the natural tone of speaking, 
and delivering ourselves in an affected artificial manner ? I^othing 


can be more absurd than to knagiiie, that as soon as one mounts 
a pulpit, or rises in a public assembly, he is instantly to lay aside 
the voice with which he expresses himself in private; to assume a 
new, studied tone, and a cadence altogether foreign,to his natural 
manner. This has vitiated<'all delivery; this has given rise,, to 
itShat and tedious monotony;Ma the diherent kinds of niodern public 
speakinj;, especmUy in the pulpit. Men-departed from nature ; 
and sought to give a, beauty of force, as they imagined, to their 
dislourse, by substitoting certain studied musical tones, in the 
fdora (d the genuine Expressions of sentinicut, which the vaicse 
carries in naluml discourse. Let every public speake|, guard 
hf ainst this errbr. Whether he speak in a private roomf'm to a 
great assembly, let him jjemember that he still speaks. Follpiv 
nature; consider how she teaches you to utter any sentiment or 
feeling of your heart, imagine a subject or debate started in con- 
yefsatioii among gtave and wise men, and yourself beartog k 
in it. Ttonk nfter what manner,, with what tones and 
of voice, on Buch an twcasiou express yourself, wh^« 

• * AH that pasies i« tbe mil*** t>f man nviiy ha reduced to two cli^ps, tviiUili t OttH 
i%a» Emotitans. By itieas, 1 mean all thoug-bt.^ whi/.h ri»e and in 
indie mind. By emotionH, all exertions of tUe iuind iu arrangst^if, ootubinin^, Bind 
-•(L^pjartairig; its idetin ; «» well an alt the eitfocts jn-odaet^ on the mind itnelf by thoae , 
i4eas» from the more violent e^tation of the pasKioni^ tb the calmer feeUngsi i»ro4t»ecd 
by th* «OB cd* the ihtelieet and the fancy. In short; ihbn^t hi the obJecJt .kit the 

one; internal feelinip of the other. That whielj jiftfrves W «xpf4^i6t the fowhcr, 1 ntdl 

ef ideas } and the latter,, the lung'ua^ of emotions. Word# are thietd|^» of 
thb.o»e;ti>n«»e,f toe.othar.- WUhoat the.niie- ,of theaa 

to comrahnicate throug'h ti'® Chnf paBW io the adad of iwto 

kavttipAls ou|^le Art of Reading. 



PBONUVClAtlON, OR SELlVERy, 
vrete ' ra-ost to- 



jQY any pnblic as- 


iOftr]^ tbese with yoji to ih« hari to 
^ettihly; let these be the fomndatien 
there'; and .yOm- ■ Will', ^take the ■ .■««r<^f;:.'nkf^hod, df 
^ieli'Very ■both'a|preea^le'''ahd ■|j€rs'oasiire.';;v,' 

; ■’ t have said, Eet 'th'ei^" .ee»ve»»R^»eh:^'t^es -pfP 

public pioWnsetation 5 for; oh some Si^emn public 

speaking rei|trires them to be exalted beyond the of eommon 
discourse. In a foitaal studied bratihui the of the style^ 

and the harm onsy of the sentences, prompt, almost necessarily, a 
modulation of voice more rounded, and bordBrinj? more upon music^ 
than conversation admits.^^^ / ^ gives rise to what is called the 
declaiming manner. But though this mode of pronunciation runs 
considerably beyond ordinary discourse, yet still it must have for 
its basis, the natural tones of grave and dignified conversation. I 
must observe, at the same time, that the constattt indulgence of a 

t clamatory manner is not favourable either l4^§;ood composition, 
^^ood delivery; and is in'hazard of hetraying public speakers 
• ii monotony of tone and cadeime,. which is so generally 


into 

r.omplah^d of. Whereas, he who forms the general run of his 
delivery upon a speaking manner, is not likely ever to become 
dieUgreeable through monotony. He wdll h^ve the same natural 
variety iu histones, which a person has in conversation. Indeed, 
the perfection of delivery*requires both these dififeient maniiers, 
that of speaking with liveliness and ease, and that of declaimi*^ 
with stateliness and dignity, to be" possessed by one man ; and to 
be employed by him, according as the different parts of his dis¬ 
course reqiiire either the one or the oth?^ ; This is a perfebfiton 
which is not attained by many; the greatest part of, public 
spedk;^ alldWtfig their delivery to be formed altogether acci¬ 
dentally ; according as some turn of voice /appeuTS to them mbs! 
beautiful, or some artificial model has <mught their fancy ; and 
ac^quiring, by this means, a habit of pronunciation, which they,can 
never .vary. But the capital dimction, which ought never to be 
forgoitmi^r is, to copy the proper tones for expressing every senti¬ 
ment frbhi those which nature dictates to ns, in convcjmidion with 
others ; to speak always with her voice; and not to fom to our- 
selres a fantastic public manner, from ati ^^snrd fahby of its being 
more bw^llifo^ than a^ natural one.* 

"■ ' ' ' ■ ’ ' ... 

• (»ay».a« asjjfclwr ceritiiry, who Uaf writteii; a iU 

et.i.VooQ O'rartwiB,), , 

. . l^qittere ^ hoc vitiom caromoue, ioqHatw 

I3t woBt® ;; at teawi.Uj^ataitet omoia voce. , - 
T® boat ct lawot illc; 

llih ulullU ; radithic; (fari ai taila dig^nhi eat) 
boUiktaiiii vox aUaaonat ratiohe loqta^ai;^ *' 

■' JoA-jrsa* ijcoA*,' 

: ' -2 n 2 



■404 , ^ jcti f ' 

:';' actios..ill' '■■ 

tlieir'-words in common' • 

<mnr^aiion;i l^ith otheis do. 

in. m.neti .more 

W'C.,.;.r; fe.ut,'i^o.',,is ;:no; 'na|^op.>.J^i|ly .any -person, sq 
]pid.,©gmiillOvs#-''.-pmt4^r^a<^^ t^ir some, aclaons' 

an'd'.f^tjcuJaMomsi^on .a^'i'odoasioi^.-wfeeittiiey .in earnest. ■ 

it is tiiereforevdimi^n^; In, a pnblic speaker, % te inconsistent witli 
that earnestness and seriodwss i« 

affairs of moment, td remain quite opcmved outward ap¬ 

pearance, and to let the words drop ftom his nmOth, without any 

expression of meanirig or wamith in his 

The fundamental rule as to'propmty^^o action, is undoubtedly 
the same with what I gave as to propriety.of tone* Attend to the 
looks and gestures, in which earnestness> indignation, compassion, 
or any other emotion, discovers itself to most advantage in the com^ 
man intercourse o|li!;men ; and let these be your model. Some oi|i 
these looks and gestures gre common to all men; and there a1^ 
also certain peculiarities of manner which distinguish every indi vi¬ 
dual. A public speaker must take that manner which is most-: 
natural to himself. For it is here, just as in tones. It is not the 
business of a speaker to form to himself a certain set of motions 
and gestures, which he thinks most becoming and agreeable, and 
to practise these in public, without their having any correspondence 
pD the manner which is naldtal to hiniin private. His gestures and 
motions ought all to carry thaet kind of expression which nature 
has dictated to him; and unless this be the case, it is impossible, 
by means of any stu|d;^» fd avoid their appearing stiff* and forced. 
However, although haiare must be the grouhd-wrork, 1 admit that 
there is room in this matter for some study and-artv J 
persohs are naturallyriingracefill in the motions which they make ;- 
and this ungracefuliiess might, in part at least, be reformed by 
npjdication and care. The study of action in public speaking, con- 
nisis chiefly in guarding against awkward and disagreeable uiotiona* 
;4hd in learning to perform such as are natural to the speaker, in 
becoming manner. For this end it has beeri advised by 
writes oh th|s subjeett to practise before a mirror, where one iUay 
see and Judge of Ms owm g^tures. But T am afraid persons are 
not always Hie best of the gracefulness of thrown mo¬ 
tions,.; and one may declaim long enough before a without 

correcting any of his faults. The judgment of a friend, vrho 
good taste th^ can trust, will be found of much grater adiV’^tage 
_^to^bh'g^ers,,’,tiii.an any mirror 'they.use;.:-*.'-,' ■W.ith ■.■i3Sga‘rd;;;'itO-Faf"' 
Hcular rules concern'm und gestirulation, h 

||Wi^lhd''a’.,gieat:many;,,.i.n ,the ia.'st chapter of the 
atid-all the modem.'writers on 



llttlR else but translate them. I amiiot of opinion that sWIt rulRs, 
dt^iyered either by the voice or on paper, can be of mucf 
lis8 persons saw them exemplified befoi-O their eyes.* 


. '^^I'''shalirottly.'adql:,i^thd on this'''hcfti;d>''':taa| ih order ■'itp'-''’'Whbc^^'’ 
Weil in delivery, nothing is more necessary than for a si^ahoir |p 
guard against a•certai'D' flutter of spirits, which is peculiarly inei* 
dent to those who begin to speak in public. He muslt endeavour 
above all things to be recollected, and master of himself. For this 
end, he wjdl And nothing of hse to him than to study to become 
wholly engaged in his subject^ to be possessed with a sense of 
its importance or seriotisness; to be concerned much more to pet- 
snade than to please. He will generally please most, when pleasing 
is not his sole nor chief airh. ' ^Fhis is the only rational and proper 
method of raising one^s^Self above that timid and bashful regard to 
an audience, which is so ready to disconcert a speaker, both as to 
fvhat he is to say, and as to his manner of say Uig: it. 
f I cannot conclude without an earnest admonition to guard 
against all aHectation, which is the certain ruin of goo deliveiyv 
Let your manner, whatever it is, be yoiu'bWh ; neither imitated 
from another, nor assumed Upon some imaghaary mod el, which is 
m^itiiral to you* Whateye^^ is native, evert though accoippanied 
^Hp several defects, yet is likely to please; becattse it shews us 
a man; because it has the appearance of coming from the heart. 
Whereas, a delivery, attetkdeji with several acquired graces W 
beautie^ if it be nOt e^y and free, if it betray the marks of aii 
and afiectatioii, never fails to disgust. To attain Uny extremely 


* The few Ibnowiag bi&ts oioJiy I shall adveatur^ to tJuow dut, iii case they nia^r he 
of wayservicB, Whea speaking In public, one shoiiJi?^%udy to pre»m4 as ifijaci': 
digaUy a|B posaible, ib the ^bote attitude of tby body. Aft erect posture j« if^nerally 
to be fthti lOT . j ■ so as to have tbe fullest and freest command jof all hi« 

nioliofts ; any mcliuation which is used «h*vldbe forwards4owai^ the beare^rs, wfneb 
iaa natural expression of eamestness.: As for the countea^Ce, the chiet rule is^ thh* h 
should eorrespopd with the nature of the discourse, and when no jmrticulkr eittottoo 
is expressed, a serious and manly look is always tbe*'csi. The eyes should 
iSx^ cldee on any one object, bat move easily roni^ the nndtence. In the ajj^ians 
made with hands, consists the chief p^t of gesture in speaking. T^egnmpnt^ 
*^*;ohactm»ei€hl( motions performed by the left-hand hlpho • hut I am not , sensible that 
these aro always otfensive, though it is thttiirSl for'die righr^ to be piefe frequent., 
iy employed. Warm emotions detpand the motion of: ^^1^ hai^s corre^sjidiog 
together" Bnl whetiwr .oBc .gesticoiates with onebr baad% it is an impor¬ 
tant rule, that all his luotwms should bo free and inoye- 

m«ic»ts are generally utigracdfol ; for which reason, motion# ftiode wi^^^ 

4ifcctj>d W pjocfeed fi-ojii the sboidder rather than from the cTbbw. perytendioular 
moveiftcoth too with the hatidib that is, in the slniight Uoe up h^ doiStn, which 
speare, in tlamlfet, calls‘iMitW;ih#tbe air with the hand,’ are sefdo^ good, tlblidue wor 
■ igeftwail, tiw.jncw gra^eCuJ^/.Tno'su'dden'and.hinddei njotiofti> «hpiild,lift 

Hktewise hvnided. Earnestness can fully expressed wUhowt them. }»k»pRaiy> 
dirWliims on this head arc f«H of godd t^«»e ; ‘ use all fridbf,’ says he j *aj*d inthd 
'■very'■<or'n;ht;'''and lempeKt'nf oiis?>idh* nhquire a teiiipen>«dt!'.tlia.t,may, g^ive It 



' 40O' ■ : . 

correct ind perfectly ‘gi^eful delivery/ con expect; 

»p natui^ talents being requisite to i^nccr in 
But to attain, what'as to the effect is very lit^e inferior, a forcible 
jtbd persuasive TTianner, is within the of mostj|peiilons ; 

if they will only unleain and cofrapfe^ss^its; if 
allow' theinselves to follow nature, and " ^ public 

as they do in private/when they apeak; in and from the 

heart. If one has naturally any gross defects m or 

gestures, he begins at the wrong end, if be attempts at reforming 
them otily when he is to speak in piihlic. lie shouid begin with 
rectifying them in hm private manner of speaking; and then carry 
to the public the right habit he has formed. For, when a speaker 
is engaged in a publio discourse, he should not be then employing 
his attention about his mannea*, or thinking of his tones and his 
gestures. If he be so employed, study and affectation will appear. 
He ought to be then quite in earnest; wholly occupied with his 
subject and his sentiments; leaving nature, and previously%ormed 
habits^ to prompt and suggest his manner of delivery. 

..LECTURE :XX.X1V. . 

MEANS OF I3P>^EOVINO ELOQUENCE. 

I HAVE now treatipd fully of the different ktmls of public epeak- 
trig, of the cdmpositibn, and of the delivery of a discourse. Be¬ 
fore dhnish this sulfebt* be of nee to suggest some things 

concerning the properest means of improyement in the art of pub' 
lie speaking, and the most necessary studies ftrftbat purpbs|e. 

To be an eloquent speaker, in the proper senfeC of the Word, is 
far from being either a common or anoasy attainment. Indeed, to 
Compose a florid harangue on some popular topic, and to deliver it 
»o dk to amuse an audience, is a matter not very difficult. But 
thougb some praise be due to this, yet the idea which | ihave en^ 
detvonred to give of eloquence, is much higher. It Is a great 
exertion of the human powers. It is the art of being persuasive 
and commanding j the art; n^ pleasing the fancy merely; but 
of speaking both to tbc understanding and to the heart; of in¬ 
teresting the hearers in such a degree, as to seize and carry them 
along w'ith us; and to leave them with a deep and strong impression 
of what they have heard. How many talCnts, natural and acquired, 
musit obneuf for carrying this to peifectiottt A strong, liyely, 
and warm imagination; quick sensibility of hearty 
solid judgment, good sense, aiui premme qf ; all improved 
by great and Jong attention to stylo and c<nnpoin^<^®> i and 



Mr.ANS, -.Of.:. .IJS,, 

, ^i,;.|nai>»er^ a and tsunable voice. 

^■]Sollv:'little ■ iba't ■.a:'..pe,rfeiSt' and .■aoc^.i>}ieb.ed 

CMratof sboidd beeic^of ^ characters that is most rarely to be found ? 

mediocrity and peifec- 
tbn, there it % There are many intermediate 

spaces, wliicb tiiay be filled up with honour; and more rat^ 
and difiicuU that complete perfection is, tlie greater is the honour 
of approachip^ to it, thpagh we dp not fully attain it. The niim- 
ber of orators: whp stand in the highest class ifs, perhaps, smaller 
than the number of poets who are foreinpst in poetic fame ; but 
the study of oratory has this advantage above tha t of poetry, that, 
ill poetry, one must be an eminently good perrormer, or he is not 
supportable: 

——•Mediocribu^ PoCtis 
Nf>n homines, non I>l, a0n r;on«V{!sp^rc oolomnsE.'* 

In eloquence this does not Imld. There, omi/ may possess a mo¬ 
derate station with dignity. Eloquence admits of' a great many 
different forms ; plain and simple, as weir as high and pathetic; 
and a genius that cannot reach the latter, may shine \vith much re¬ 
putation and usefulness in the former. 

Whether nature or art contribute most to form an orator, is a 
trifling inquiry. In all attjwnments whatever, nature must be the 
prime agent. She must bestow tlie original talents. Sbe muet 
BOW the seeds ; but culture* is requisife for bringing these seeds to 
perfection. Nature must always have done somewhat; but a great 
deal will always be left to be dmae by art. This is certain, that 
study and discipline; are more neoessary^for the improvement of 
natural genius m oratory, than they m‘e iff poetry. W I mean 
is, th^ii th^ngih poetry be capable of receiving assistance from cri- 
tical art, yet a poet, without any aid from .art,, by the force of ge¬ 
nius alone, can riae higher than a publtc speaker can db, who 
has never given attention to the rules of style, composition, and 
delivery.Iloraer formed himself; Dfjmostbenes and Cict^p were 
formiediilhy the help of much labour of many assistances de- 
riyod iSffii the labopr iff . oijiers. these 

: ffpus, , to, the main design qf this If^cture; tp treat 

..>bf,,'.the:'amana..to be, used for i.mp.ro.vomi||i,t.'.,i.ii eloq,%nce,, ■■ : 

in the first placte. What stamis highest in the f»rder of meaua, is 
personal character and disposition., /in order to,be % eloquent 

Vor persuasivo speaker, notliing is more necessary thah to he a 
. virtuoua man* This was a favourite position among the auciopt 
■'thetoricia-us'Non.-'posse Oraterem'.esse nisi virum bonum.',,;, .'I’c 
^'find miy such connexion betffefen virtue and one of the highest 

'*■ For CrtMl and inail; anri leUfrr'd po»{ Uenief^i, 

■’TFHat ’poets- over ■ 'are,of 'm-iddHng oixo...—FaA St‘iSi 



libemi ftxt^ inui»t]pfea8ure>; and, it can; 1 think; be c!fai^ 
shewn, that this is n<^ w mcfc topic of declamation, but that the ; 
iacmaExto h^ is undoubtedly h>haded in truth and 

For> .eomiiier first. Whether any thing ebnt^ttie more to per- , 
suasion, than the opinion, which we entertain of th^ probity, dis- 
ihieres^iiess, candour, and other good morai Qualities of the per¬ 
son who endeavours to persuade i? These give weight and force to 
everji thing which he utters, nay,,they add a hea^ they 

dispose us to listen with attention and pleasure 5 and create a se# 
cret partiality in favour of that side which he espouses. Where¬ 
as, if we entertain a suspicion of craft and disingenuity, of a 
corrupt, or a base mind, in the speaker, his eloquence loses all its 
real effect. It may entertain and amusei bnt .it is viewed as ar¬ 
tifice, as trick, as the play only of speech; and, viewed jn t|is 
light, whom can it persuade? ^¥e even j;ead a book with more 
pleasure, when we think favourably of its author; but whenw^e 
have the living speaket before our eyes, addressing us personally 
ott some subject of importance, the opinion we entertain of his 
character must have a much nmre powerful efiect. 

But, lest it should be said, that this relates only to the charac¬ 
ter of virtue, which one may maintain, without being at bottom 
a truly worthy man, 1 must observe farther, that besides the weight 
which it adds to character, reql virtue operates also, in other waya, 
ih the advantage Cf eloqueiice. 

First, nothing is so favourable as virtue to the prosecution of 
honourable studies. It prompts a generous emulation to excel; it 
inures industry | - it iiea^ the mind vacant and frCe, master of 
itseli||^i^iicUmbered of those had passions, and disengaged from 
thofilifadi^ pursuits, which have ever Imen found 
ipieUto tfue proficiency. Quinctilmn has touched this considerfition. 
^ * Quod si agromni nimia cura, etsolUoitior rei famili- 

aifcis diligentia, et venandt voluptas, et dati specteculis dies, mul- 
tUmMudiisauferunt, quid putamus facturas cupiditatem; avaritiam, 
invMiam? v Kihil eniui tarn multifor^e, tot Uc 

tarn variis ufiectifous c 6 ncisum,atqueiaceratiim, quam mala ac ioi- 
piUba mens; %Uia inter’^W literis, aut uUi bonae ar|i* locus ? 
Non hercle quam ;#^ terra sentibus ac rabis dccu- 



* IT the of an OKtate, if anxious attention to domaKtin economy, a 

ei^' for hntUi%, Vr given np to public plades of aninsetitenta, consnine eo 

Bsn'cki time that Is dne to Otndy^ bow initob ^renter waste ninst twt obtewlonwl by lieseb- 
, |lothi»g ia somiMb bnrrted and .afitfUed,^^w 

Undintory to Itaelf, oy so vinLenily tern and^steittered by,popSletmg patelona^iie a bad 
bear! Amidst tbc distractUns which it produces, what irodmia the enttiva- 

tion of letleie, or the pnrauit of iUy hohoumbie art ? Ko 
i« for tte ' I^Sivtb of corn in a held-.that ia overran •: With vthaehaaiil^.ild'S^h^!^ 



ME;ANS;;,Ot ' fE , ,,:##'.' 

is’ another .of .&.tiU' ■ higkar ■ 
iiia^rtaia«&» sure of its being, attended to as much 

its ,it'''deserves,r namely,'ilhat'. the thhittatn of,ge* 

nuioe drawn thoae Bcntiments which will 

powerful in ■alllfe0<iB(g‘'lhej'|ea^ ;as tho>whiid;^k, 

nothing haS'so the mmdj8:''Of 

men as /viirtue-' 'aO''generally.- imderstood^ 

and so powerfully felti aa the native kngU;%e of worthy and vir** 
ttiotts feelings* He bhiy/^ i^ possesses these full and 

strong, can s|^ak properly, and in its own language, to the heaj'i. 
On aft i^Mt'subjects and occasions, there is a dignity, there is an 
energy, in ^oble sentinaents, which is overcoming'and irresistible* 
They give an ardour atvd.>a flame to one^s discourse, which sel¬ 
dom fails 'to kindle %ftke flame in those who hear; and which, more 
than any other chuse, bestows on eloquence that power, for which 
it is fa&^d, of seizing and transporting an audience* Here, art 
and lilltatistn Will riot avail. An assumed character conveys no¬ 
thing of this' pd^erfiil warmth. lii'fe only a native and unatFecied 
glow of feeling, which can transmit the einotirin to others. Hence, 
the most reno^nud oratorsi such as Cicero and Bemosthenes, were 
wo less distinguished for SOme of the high virtues, as public spirit 
and zeal for their country, 1iha.u for eloquence. .. Beyond doubt, to 
these virtuqp their eloquence owed much of its efl’ect ; and those 
orations of theirs, in which there breathes kiost of the virtuous and 
friftgnanimous spirit, are thtose which have most attract^ the ad^ 
miration of-'ages.;. 

Nothing, therefore, is. more necessary for those who would ex¬ 
cel in any of the higher kiriels of oratoiy,)«than to cnltivate habits 
of the several virtues, and to refine and'improve all their moral 
feelings, Whenever these become dead, or callous, they may be as¬ 
sured, that, on every great occasion, they, will speak, with less povrer, 
and lesssuccess. The sentiments arid dispositions particularly re¬ 
quisite for them to cultivate, are the following: the love of jus¬ 
tice and order, and indignation at; irisoience and oppression ; the 
love of;|iririesty and truth, and driitestation rif foaud, irieanness, and 
oorruptiml ; magnanimity of spirit their 

country, and the public; zeal foV all designs, 

arid reverence lor all worHiy and, hqP|!ri; charac^^ A cold and 
sceptical turn of mjnd is extrenrely tP^erse to eioquenoe ; and 
no less so, is that cavilbng dispositipri whiohiakes; pleasure fo de¬ 
preciating what is great, and ricHcttftng what is generally adpured* 
Such a disposition bespeaks one riot very likely to excel in any 
thirig; but least of all in oratory. A true orafor should be a per- 
j^ri of generous sentiments, Cf i^krm feelings, and of a mind tarried 
towards the admiration of all those great and high objec is, which 
manktrid are naturally formed to admire. Joined i«ith the manly 




sejitscmi ;:p|f^e^ id liu ji^d. 

$evilr^ of mofstbi^ntifulde^orip^ia^w frqttu 

hi^; sttolv vd& tho ^over m Bpri^g* tbe nioming in. Summit, and 
tlif man perUl^g ia snow .in \^ntec. But aipr^nt* 1 ahatl pra- 
4uce a passa^ of another kind, to sheW the power of a si 
elrcutnaianni^^^^ a description,! In his.^ 

foar, raiating the effects of heat m the torrid zone, he is ted fo 
takii notice of tl^ihat destroyed the English f^t. at 

M when he has the following 

^l■l » ■■l ' ■ i ll . l i ■ youn ^lattt Vcmoby saw 
The miserable scene j you i>itying saw 
Toin'Atnt weakness sunk the warrior’s arms ; 




iPbe Up #ale tiwiV’icinsf j aM tbs® beam |«s*» eye 
^0 mOTC. ^tb aitdoiaf br%Kt |;vyou heara the g-rt>a«s 
Of aif«iitl?Khijr ships from sh«»i^ ip shore j ’ 

Beard nigtitly ptotiged, aml4 tUc fulled waves, 


All the circumstances heire are jirdperly chosen, for setting this 
dismal scene in a strong light l^fefe our eyes. But what is most 
striking in the picture, is the We are conducted 

through all the setmes ofidistr^a, com the mortality 

prevailing in the fleet, which a. VuigaT peefc would have described 
by exaggerated expressidhe, ebhhetning^^^t^^ multiplped trophies 
arid victories of d^th. But, bow is the imagination 

ttbpressed by this single circunistance, of dead bodies, thrown 
overboard every night j of the conata.nt sound of their failing into 
the waters j and of the admW listening melancholy sound, 

i^> often striking his eart;; 

Heard nightly pimped, oniid tb® sullen waves, 
n»e frequent cotw# * 


; Vt TbeentngluQi which Ibc. Jlabiieinii, in bis ^ve» pf tba Po gives of Tbomson, 
''1s;IUgh,'imd, iainy.(Dpb)^na, ’'pryjtwt • '* -Anb. patitted to one -praise .pf ■ 

j bis made of blinking, pjid of expressbg hia fhougbts, is original, 
ihs blank verse is no more tlW;blank vers® of Milton, or of any other poet, than the 
rhymes of Prior are the thymes of Cowloy. His non^rsy bb pauses^ bis dicticm,i' 
surf , of bis own growth, witbout transcription, witboutimitotlou. He thinks in a peen*. 

tl’ain, and be thinks alwt^ asaman of genius.,. looks round on nature and’ 
;illbi.Wlth tbeeye wblcb<iwfBim bmao.ws-on^;:'?PP’a.;.|f|fiy^;^^:.^a'^at;;distn^g^ 
everything presented to its view, whatever'there is bnag^aatioB can delight' 

tehe detained; and with a mind Uiat at once cwin|m^|^^M||^'vast and attends to the 
niamte. ’Rm reader of the Seasons wonders jfcbtlg before what Tbomson 

shews htn, and that be never yet bus felt wbsi Tl mgm jiift .^presses. His descriptions 
i^;,||«teRi^ general effects, birmg; the whole maguificence of 

Tlie >^ri splendour of som- 

mer,thetM^(anliiity!^<ff antamakamd the bei^j ^J^ lteri take^ in ibaff tarn, posses¬ 
sion of the mind. l!lie poet leads mu they n^ ’ 

successively varied by the vicissitudes «f the year* iB»d inipwts to usabanneb of bis 



BesideH the knowted^e that propei*ly^ld^s a 

public speaker^ if ^rer he expecU to be eminent, him** 

self acquainted, as far as his necesaai'y CK;iig3B|mtioi^t^^^^ 
general circle of polite literature. The study of poetry may Be 
ushfhTto occasions, for embellishing his style, for 

suggesting lively images, dr agreeable allusions*^ The study of 
history njay he still more useful to him ; as the knowledge of facts, of 
eminent cbaracters'i^||j|i of the coulee of human affairs, finds place on 
many occasions.* are few great occasions of public speak- 

iiigi in which one not derive assistance from cultivated taste, 
and extensile knowledge; they will often yield him materials for 
proper ornament; sometimes, for argument and real use. A defi¬ 
ciency of knowledge, even in subjects that belong not directly to 
his own profession, will expose him to many disadvantages, and 
give better qualified rivals a great superiority over him. 

Allow me to recommend In the third place, not only the attain- 
raeiit of useful knowdedge, but a habit of application and industry. 
Without this, it is impossible to excel in any thing. We must not 
imagine, that it is by a sort of mushroom gl^owth, that one can rise 
to be a distinguished pleader, or preacher, or speaker in any asseni' 
bly. It is not by starts of application, or by a few years’ preparation 
of study afterward disconrinued, that eminence can be attained. 
No; it canjbe attained only by means of regular industry, grown up 
ifttb a habit, and ready j;d be exer|:ed on eyery occasion that calls 
for industry. This is the*fixed law of ohr nature; and he must 
have a very high opinion of his own genius indeed, that can believe 
himself an exception to it. A very wise law of our nature it is ; 
for industry is, in truth, tfie great ♦ Condimeutum,' the seasoning 
of every pleasure; without which life is doomed to languish. 
Nothing is so great an enemy both to honourable attainments, and 
to the real* to the brisk, and spirited enjoyments of life, as that 
relaxed state of mind vvhich Irises indolence and dissipation. 
One that is destined to excel in any art, especially in the arts of 
speaking and writing, will be knowli by this more ,than by .any 
other mark whatever, an enthuriasm for that art ; ^ 
which, firing his mihd \vith thC"i^b|i^f he has in view, will di8{X)se 
him to relish every labour which the means require. It w.as this, 
that charaeterixed the great men bf aari it is this, which 

must distingmsh t^e moderti| who trea^ in their steps* This: 
honburablo enthusiaem, it is highly necessary for such as areptudy* 
ing oratory to cultivate. If yo.uth wants it^ manhood will flag 
mijiembiy. 

^mpriittb rero abuiaJiure ddbet vmtor cdpi4, yarn 

f sAvo m ivm aiod'O) coufibripta ht»torna, aut ; 

qtuoqac «g-inltnr, vnriim m ea 

q«*e a clflirioi tbua poetiis cent ficta negligert;.’ QuiJfct. I. *»• cap^d- 'i' 



, mi^. wUi; contribute' 

greatly towards improvement* 

Rhouid indeed endeavour to have somev^h*'’^ thai is liie.nwn? tbet 
is peculiar to himself, and that characterizes his composition add 
style, Stayish\:'i'b^tation'''''4i?p^^^ 'ptherj-betrays' the 

want of it.;-'; .Bu^yithah■.there is^-no»D^o,^i4m■hbbt' 
profited hnd assisted byjihe aid ©f prpp^f exja^efc in style, com- 
I^Oidtion, aiid delivery. ,^’l>ey aUvays open>g||^i|e new idhas ; they 
si^ve to enlarge and connect our own. Tfi^quicken the current 
oif tjiought, and excite emulation. 

Much, indeed, vrill depend upon the right choice nf models 
which we propose to imitate ; and supposing them rightly chosen, 
a farther ckre is requisite, of not being seduced by a blind universal 
admiration. For, * decipit exemplar, vitiis imitahile/ Even in the 
most finished models we can select, it must not be forgotten, that 
there are alw'ays some things improper for irnitation. We shopld 
study to acquire a just conception of the peculiar characteristic 
beauties of any writer, or public speaker, and imitate these only. 
One ought never to attach himse|f too cslosely to any singie model; 
for he who does so, is almost sure of being seduced into a faulty 
and afiected inutation. j business should be, to draw from 
several the proper ideas of perfection* Living examples of public 
speaking, in any kind, :it will not be expected that 1 ^houJd here 
point out As to the; writers,, ancient ^nd modern, from whom 
benefit atay be derived in forming composition and style, I have 
spoken so much of th^ in former Lectured, that it is needless to 
repeat what I have said of their virtues and defects. 1 own^ it 
is to be regretted, that the English language,, in which thete is 
much good writing, furnishes us, however, with but very few 
recorded examples of eloquent public speaking. Among the 
French there are more, Saurin, BoutdhJoue, Flechieii Alassillon, 
particularly the last, are eminent for the eloquence of the pulpit. 
But the most nervous and sublime of all their orators is Bossuet, 
tbo famous Bishop of Meaux;-in whose Oraisom JFumhres, there 
is a very high spirit of Jomtoiy.f ^ . S Fontenelle s vliarangues 

to the French Ad^^uiy, are ^^egant and agreeable. And at tlm 
bar, the printed pleadings of Cochin and l>^4guesseau, are highly 
extohed by the late French oriric^^ > 

Theteis one obsefty^rioi^ it is^rd' impoytanc€ to make, con- 

cemhig imitaiii^' of’ favourite author, wbeii we 

* ofRli^^torWiueTrati^'oisc, piUsM'S opon 

writer* whom 1 ttbuve riftine^, hif'* B6ssuct est gTanij, uisub i»egul; ll»Mshi«r «*t 
plo* ^gul, mai» hwiiiWS'^tev^ irnttveitt trop rteuri: Boordailoue est soltde ti judicieux, 
«mi« ilW^ltgre i. Ma^iU^n oKt ]v)uh rUdu- ea iuiag«>s, maift mom*, fort 

rii rRtB0^h®W^i. Koohait® ^a^Toriitonr «c sec<nxtcj»le dau»l^initatr<ai li’mi 

scmI do cvk modilcf', taofae de r^utiir tn lui touto* leur* diffri'Cnt'es 

'Vo!, ii. derniere. 
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y|ro|tld cany his style mh> |}ublic W i 

T^ty material distitiction h^tween written and spoken language. 
These arepin trath/tw earners of'coinmianicatiisg ideas. 

A hook that is read/a mah that is 
to fi^eak, inust nsfe anoth^l In hooka, we 
iMPeoiaionp all«tWdandancrM all iepieiitions avoided, Ian* 

guage completely polished. Speaking admits a more easy, copious 
style/and less fette¥e(|by rule; repetitions may often be necessary, ' 
parfenthesOH may sometimes be gractiful; the same thought must 
often he placed in different views; as the hearers can catch it only 
from the mouth of the speaker, and have not the advantage, as in 
reading a hook, of tuming hack again, and of dwelling on what 
they do not fuify comprehend. Eence the style of many good 
authors would appear stiff, affected, and even obscure, if, by too 
close an imitation, we should transfer it to a popular oration. How 
awkward, for example, would Lord Shaftesbury’s sentences sound 
in the mouth of a public speaker? Some kinds of public discourse, 
it is true, such as that of the pulpit, where more exact preparation 
and more studied style are admitted, would bear such a manner 
better than others which are expected to approach more to extent- 
pbraneous speaking. But still there is, in general, so much dif¬ 
ference between speaking, and composition designed only to be 
read, as shc^ld guard us against a close and injudicious imitation. 

Some authors there ai;^!, whose faanner of writing approaches 
nearer to the style of spewing than others ; Und who, therefore, 
can be imitated with more safety. In this class, among the 
English authors, are Dean Swift and Lord Bolingbroke. The 
Dean, throughout all his wfitings, in the of much correctness, 
maintains the easy natural manner of an unaffected speaker; and 
this is one of his chief excellences. Eord Bolinghroke's style is 
more splendid, and more declamatoiy titan Dean Swift’s ; but still 
it is the style of one who speaks, or Mther whb harangues. Indeed, 
all his political waitings (for it is to them only and not to his 
philosophical ones, that this observation can be applied) carry 
much more the appearance of Onewith warmth in a, 
great assembly, than of one writing in a order to be 

read'by others. They have all the cdpioumicss, the fervonr, the 
inculcating method that is allowable and graceful in ah ewator^j ^ 
perhaps loo much ol it for a Writer/ and it iS to fegretted, as 
1 have formerly observed, that the matter contained in them should 
have l^en so trivial, or so false: for, from the manner and style, 
cousiSerable advantage might be reaped,, 

In the fifth place, besides attention to the best models, fiei|uen£ 
exirefjfce both in composing and 8pealtifig,vrill be admitted to be a 
necessary mean of improvet^nt. ifeat sort of composition is, 
doubtless, most useful, which relates to the 




imblic s|)^aki»g, to whttili pereone 
should keep e ver in their ey e, and be 

td it. Bat let jtne a!$o advise them, to a&iv themselves ip 
negligent composition of any kind. He who has it fot hk aim j^ 
writer or to speak correctly, shoald, in thfe’most'-trivial l^ind 
positionii in writing a aay* even in common ^iisoporse, stijuiy 

Id himself wit^ I do not at all mean* that he is 

niayer to w^rite oir to speak a woyd* bnt in elaborate and at^cial 
langiuage. This would form him to a stiffness and affectalipn, 
worse, by ten thousand degrees, than the greatest negligence. 
But it is to be observed, that there is* m every thing, a manner 
which is becoming, and has propriety; and opposite to it, there ia 
a clumsy and faulty performance of the same thing. The becoming 
manner is very often the most light* and seemingly careless man* 
licr : but it recpiires taste and attention to seize the just idea of it. 
That idea, when acquired, we should keep in our eye, and form 
upon it whatever we write or say, , 

Exercises of speaking have always been recommended to students, 
in order that they may prepare themselves for speaking in pubEc, 
and on real business. The meetings, or societies, into which they 
Sometimes form themselves for this purpose, are laudable institu¬ 
tions i, and, under proper conduct, may serve many valuable pur¬ 
poses. They are favourable to knowledge aud study;, by giviiig 
occasion to inquiries concernikg those subjects which are made 
the ground of discussion. They prod«‘ce emulation; and gradukl- 
ly inure those who concerned in them, to somewhat that re¬ 
sembles a public assembly. They accustom them to know their 
own powers, and to acquire a command of themselves in speak¬ 
ing; and what is, perhaps, the greate®! advantage of all, they 
give them a facility and fluency of expression, and assist them in 
procuring that * Copia yerborum,’ wh^kh can be acquired by no 
other means but frequent exercise in speaking.. 

But the meetings which I have now in my eye, are fo be under¬ 
stood of those academical associations, where a moderate number 
of yoimg gentlemen, who are carrying on tlieir studies, and are 
connected by some aflSnity in the future pursuits which they have 
in viewi su^sceah^k privately, in order tp improve one another, and 
Tq prepare themselvesfbr tiii^e public exhib^ which may after¬ 
ward to their" lot* those public and promiscuous 

khcietie», in whid^ brought together, who are often 


of low stations and occupatioiis, who are joked , by, n^ 
bond of union, except an absurd rage for 
ino other object in vdeW, but make a show of Their sitppo^d 
Tksn^,^:they insl^tio^r-aot merely of .a «■ 

Theywre in:^eat'hajMhd-of 
"Ucentiupaness, petulance, fmimnt ak 
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in their own callings, might ineml^^ 

hito ikhtaatib; plana of making a %rirO o4 suhj^ 
their atteiitihh from their ps^per biisMegs* and are widely iem 
frori% their Sphere 

lEyen the aliowal^e meetings into which students of Oiatory 
foria themselvhs, stand in need of dirOction in order to render them 
usefnh If their guhjects of discourse %e Improperly chosen ; if 
they maintatn eftraragant or indecent topics; if they indulge 
themselres in loose and flimsy declamation, which has no foundao' 
tion in good sense; or accustom thetnseives to speak pertly on all 
subjects without due prepaTation, they may improye one another 
in petulance, but in no other thing; and will infallibly form them¬ 
selves to a very faulty and vicious taste in speaking. I would, 
therefore, advise ail who are members of such societies, in the 
first place, to attend to the choice of their subjects ; that they be 
useful and manly, either formed on the course of their studies, or 
on something that has relation to morals and taste, to action and 
life. In the second place, I would advise them to be temperate in 
the practice of speaking; not to speak too often, nor on subjects 
where they are ignorant or unripe; but only when they have pro¬ 
per materials for a discourse, and have digested and thought of 
the subject beforehand. In the third place, when they do speak, 
they should study always. tb keep good sense and persuasion in 
view, rather than an osten tption of ♦eloquence; and for this end, I 
would, in ihe fourth place, repeat the advice which I gave in a 
former Lecl^re, that they should always choose that side of the 
question tOj^hich, in their Own Judgment, they are most inclined, 
as the righpknd the true side; and defend It by such arguments 
as seem tc|»em most solidf By these means they will take the 
best me®®of forming therdSelves gradually to a manly, correct, 
and'persuade manner of speaking. ■ 

It now OPy remains to inquire, of what use may the study of 
critical and rhetorical wTiters be for improving one in the pr^tice 
of eloqueui^'? These are certainly not to be neglected ; and yet, 
I dare not sa^ that much is to be expected them. For pro¬ 
fessed wril^isi on public speaking, WO mu^;lpok chiefly among the 
ancients. ;fn moderii times, for reasons^^ch were before givep, 
popular elo^ence, as an art^ has never beeh very much the Ob|ect 
of study; rt has not the same powjM^l^j^ects among us that tt 
had in democratical stiites; aipt^^opafore has not been cul¬ 
tivated the same care. Among:;|il»a;-^ though there 

has beer^ great deal of good criticism Oh-the different kinds of 
wiitiii'g, yid much has not been atterapted^n the subject of do- 
qiienre or|p«blic discourse ; and what has l^en given us of that 
'klti^';%as'«en drawii''t|Os%ofrom the andems. Subh'a wri^r as 
'Oerafdus ■'Vbsst«s,:'-:Who ga^€t^- '■ bf' 




LECTURB 


XXXIV, 


l^iititSerofis as wall as %e V 

iWat are!»lie foupd in Greek and Ttoriian Writers; is enough ta ' 
disgust one with thfe study of eloquence. Among the French, 
there has been more attempted on this subject,* than among the 
English. The Bishop of Cambray'^s writings oiVeloquence I befom, 
mentioned with honour. RoHin, Batteux, Cr^vier, Gibert, and ^e- 
vcmI other French critics, have also written on cratory; hut , 
though some of them may be useful, nope of them are so consi¬ 
derable as to deserve particular recommendation. 

It is to the original ancient writers that we must chiefly have re¬ 
course ; and it is a reproach to any one, whose profession caUs hiin 
to speak'in public, to be unacquainted with them. In all the an¬ 
cient rhetorical writers, there is. Indeed, this defect, that they are 
too systematical, as I formerly shewed; they aim at doing too 
much; at reducing rhetoric to a complete and perfect art, which 
may even supply invention with materials'on every subject; inso¬ 
much, that one w ould imagine they expected to form an orator by 
rule, in as mechanical a manner as one would form a carpenter. 
Whereas, all that can, in truth, be done. Is to give openings for as¬ 
sisting and enlightening taste, and for pointing out to genius the 
course it ought to hold. 

Aristotle laid the foundation fOr all that was afterward WTitten 
on the subject. That amazing and comprehensive genius, which 
does honour to human nature,«>and which gave light into so many 
different sciences, has investigated the principles of rhetoric with 
great penetration. Aristotle appears to haie been the first who 
took rhetoric out of the hands of the Sophists, and introduced 
reasoning and good sense into the art,. Some of the profoundest 
things which have been written on the passions and manners of 
men, are to be found in his treatise on Rhetoric; though In this, as 
in all his writings, his great brevity often renders him obscure. 
Succeeding Greek rhetoilcians, most of whom are now lost, im¬ 
proved on the foundation which Aristotle had laid. Two of them 
still remain, Demetrius Fhalereus, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus; 
both write on the construction of sentences, and deserve to be 
perused; especially Dionysias, who is a, very accurate and judi¬ 
cious critic. 


t n«i^ scarcely recommend the rhetorical writings of Cicero. 
> Whatever, on the subject of eloquence, coraps from so great an 
orator, must be worthy of attention. IBs most considerable vro 
on this subject is that * De OratOre,* in three books. If^e of Ci- 
cero*s writings arc more highly finished than this treatise., ^he 
dialog^ is polite; the characters are well supported, and the 
duct of ;‘the whole is beautiful and agreeable. It is; isideed; full 
of digressions, and bis r^les and observations may be th#ight«oi^ 
tio^s l^neral. Useful things, ho may^I^ 
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r l«iirned it is»no «m&ll l)«5n«^it to be jnade acquaintud 

with Cidero’s ow» idea of eloquence. ,t%e ‘ Ofator ad 3li|. 
is also a considerable treatise j and/in general throu^bdut 
^cero’s rbetorical wftrjts there run those bigb and awbliine ideasi of 
eloquence, which are Mted both for foiling a Just taste, and foe 
creating that enthuslMui for the art, ^ihich is of the greatest con«e> 
quence forexcelUhg irt it. 

Bu t of all the ancient writers on the subject of oratory, the most 
instructive and most useful is Quincjtiiian. I know few boohs 
which abound ihore with good sense, discover a greater degree 
of just and accurate taste, than Quinctilian’s Institutions. Jil- 
most all the principles of good criticism are to be found in them. 
He has digested into excellent order all the ancient ideas concernf 
ing rhetoric, and is, at the same time, himself an eloquent writer* 
Though some parts of his work contain ;too much of the techni¬ 
cal and artificial system then in vogue, and for that reason may 
be thought dry and tedious, yet I would not advise the omitting 
to read any part of his Institutions To pleaders at the bar, even 
these technical parts may prove of som® use. Seldom has any 
person, of more sound and distinct judgment than Quinctiliau, ap* 
•plied himself to the study of the art of oratory. 


LECTURE XXXV. 

COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANCIENTS ANP THE MOPEBNS— 

HISTORICAL WRITING. 

I HAVE now finished that,part of the course which respected ora¬ 
tory or public speaking, and whicb, as far as the subject allowed, 
I have endeavoured to form into some sort of system, itremaihi, 
that 1 enter on tlie consideration:©f the most distinguished kiada; 
of composition both in prose and Verse, and point out the princi¬ 
ples of criticism relating to them. This part of the work mij^t 
easily be drawn out to a great length ; but I am sensible that CjEt;- 
tical discussions, when they are pursued too far, becdiae botli 
trifling-and tedious. | shall study, therefore, to aToid uariecei;* 
sary prolixity; and hope* at the sa^® time, to ondi notb^g that ik 
very material under the several heads. * 

I shall follo w the same method "here which I hate all along pfit* 
sued, and without which these Lectures could not be entitled to 
any attentionj that is, 1 shall frilly deliver my own opinion on 
every subject; regatding authority no farther, Iban as if appeata 
to me founded oh and reason. In j^rinerXcetpres, 

I have often quoted several of the ancient classics for thuih beau- 

2 K 
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ti«s, I 8^|aE»etiines,; poiiiied, out ffeir 4ef(^4^. 

after^ I sli^l lvave^^ to do the same, when treating of theh' 

wrptwgs under jffijor*? general heads. It may be fit, therefore, that, 
before I proceed furtlicrr, 1 make some rJ^servations. on the compa¬ 
rative pierit of the Ancients and the M^Otns r in order that we inay 
be nble to ascertain, rationally, upon what fonndaWn that defer¬ 
ence rests, which has so generally been paid to the ancients. 
These observations are ihe more necessary, as this anhject has 
given rise to no small controversy in the republic of letters; aed 
they may, %yith propriety, be made now, as they will serve to throw 
light on some things I have afterward to deliver, Goncerning dif- 
lorept kinds of composition, 

. It is a remarkable phenomenon, and one which has often- em¬ 
ployed the speculations, of curious men, that writers and artists, 
most distinguished for their parts and genius, have generally 
appeared in considerable numbers at a time Some ages have been, 
remarkably barren in them ; while, at other periods, nature seems 
to have exerted herself with a more tlian ordinary effort, and to 
have, poured them forth with a profuse fertility. Various I’easons 
have.been assigned for this. Some of the moral causes He obvi¬ 
ous; such as favourable circumstances of government aad of man¬ 
ners; .eacourageaieut iVorn great men; emulation excited among 
the meti of g;emus. ^ But as those have been ihouglit inadequate 
to the whole effect, physical causes have been also assigned; and 
the Abbe du Bos, in his Reflections on Poetry and Paintingf; has 
collected a great many obaervations on the influence which the 
air, the climate, and other such natural causes, may be supposed to 
have upon genius. But whatever the causes be, the fact is cer¬ 
tain,.that there have been certain periods or ages of the world much 
rnor<| distinguished than others for the extraordinary productions 
of genius, , 

men have marked out four of these happy ages. The 
the Grecian age, wbibh commenced near the time of the 
.Peloponnesian wax, and extended till the time of Alexander the 
within which period we have Herodotus, Thucydides^ 
X.enp!^how, operates, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, iEsdhities, 
Isocrates, Pindar, .dischylns, Bnripides, Sophocles, Aristo- 
Mnmuider, Anacreon, Theocritus, hysippus, Apelles, Phi- 
4ie-Sjr Pra;xiil®les. Tbe second is the Homan age, included nearly 
within the daysof lialius C^aar and Augpstes; affording ns Ca- 
tnlln^?, hnpretin^, Terence, Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, 
; .Ovi4i Phiedrus, Cmsar, Cicero, Livy, Sallush Varroj and Vitruvius. 

T'he; third,is, tfeat of the restoration of learning, under the 
■■ and Leo. Sif.when;ffourishEd-Ariosto, Tassp^San- 

■: .Vida, M-aphiavel,.'Guicciardini,. i^yiia,,-..Brasmns^ .Paul 

dftvins, Michael A.ngelo., Raphael, Titian. The fourth comjwehends 
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t!ie ^g« of Louis XIV. an4 Queeft AuneV when %un&lio4 in France, 
ConilillO, Racine, Be Retz, Moliere, Boileau^ Fontain^ Baptiste, 
RoussCau, Bosauet, FCnelon, Bourdaloae, Pascall, Slaiebranciie, 
Massillon, BrCyerb, Bayle, FonteneHfe/'VertCt; and in England, 
Bryden, Pope,; Addison, Prior; Swift, Parnell; Arbutbnot, Con¬ 
greve, Otway, Young, Rowe, At«erbury; Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, 
Tillotson, Temple, Boyle, Locke, Newton, Clarke. 

When we Sf>eak comparatively of the ancients and the mo¬ 
derns, we generally mean by the ancients, such as lived in the two 
first of those periods, including also one or two who lived nitore 
early, Ub Homer in particular; and by the moderns, those who 
flourished in the two last of these ages, including also the eminent 
writers down to our own times. Any comparison between these 
two classes of writers must necessarily be vague and loose, as they 
comprehend so many, and of such different kinds and degrees of 
genius. But the comparison is generally made to turn, by those 
who are fond of making it, upon two or three of the most distin¬ 
guished in each class. With much heat it was agitated in France, 
between Boiieau and Mad. Bacier, on the one hand, for the an¬ 
cients, and Perault and La Motte, on the other, for the modems; and 
it was carried to extremes on both sides. To this day, among men 
of taste and letters, w^e find a leaning to one or other side. A 
few reflections may throw light uppn the subject, and. enable us 
to discern upon what grourtds we are to rest our judgment in this 
controversy. 

If any one, at this day, in the eighteenth century, takes upon 
him decry the ancient classics; if he pretends to have dis¬ 
covered that Homer and Virgil are poets of inconsiderable merit, 
and that Bemosthenes and Cicero are not great orators, we may 
boldly venture to tell such a man, that he is come too late with his 
discovery. The reputation of such writers is established upon a 
foundation too solid to be now shaken by any arguments whatever; 
for it is; established upon the almost universal taste of mankind, 
proved arid tried throughout the succession of so many ages. 
Imperfections in their works he may, indeed, printout; passage* 
that are faulty he may shew ; for wliere is the human work that i» 
perfect ? But, if he attempts to discredit their works in 
or to prove that the reputation which they have gained is. On: the 
whole, unjust, there is an argument against him, which;is equal to 
full demonstration. He must be in the wrong ; for hiiiman nature 
is agaius^ him. In matters of taste, such as poetry and oratory, to 
whom doee tho appeal lie ? where is the standatd ; and where the 
authority of the last decision ? where is it to be looked for, bnt, 
as L fotmerTy shewed, in those feelings and sentiments that are 
found, ©n the most extensive examination, to be the common 
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an 4 feeUi|g« af fiien? Tihese havi? becB^ fully coB$ultedi oo 
tins hfack Tbf the tried un<l 

appealed td; ceBluries ^wl throughout alm 0 &t all ciyi- 

listeci national, , U hat. its verdict;; fit given i|:S 

sgnctioo^o these writelrs,; apd this ttibunal there dies no fai^ 

ther app^id.. . ■■ ■ '■ 

Crt matters of mere reasoning, the world may be lofig in an 
error; and may bo convinced of the error by stronger roasonings, 
when produced* Positions that depend upon sciencfe, upon know¬ 
ledge, and matters of fact, may be overturned according as science 
and knowledge are enlarged, and new matters of fact are brought 
to light.. For tJiis reason, a system of philosophy receives ,no 
sufficient sanction from its antiquity, or long currency. The world, 
as it grows older, may be justly expected to become, if no,wiser, 
at least more knowing ; and supposing it doubtful, whether Aristo- 
ila or Newton were the greater genius, yet Newton’s philosophy 
nmy prevail over Aristotle’s by means of later discoveries, to which 
Aiastotle was a stiangev. Brt nothing of this kind holds as, 4o 
ina tiers of taste; which depend not on the progress of knowledge 
tmd science, but upon sentiment and feeling. It is in vain to think 
of undeceiving mankind, with respect to errors committed here, aa 
in philosophy. For the universal feeling of mankind k the natu¬ 
ral feeling ; and because it is,the natural, it is, for that reasonj the 
right feeling. The reputation of the ^ilad and the iEneid must 
therefore stand upon sur<i ground, because it has iStood so loUgi 
tliough that of the Arlstoteiian or Platonic philosophy^ every pfie 
is at liberty to call in question. 

It k in Vain also to allege, that the reputation of theanci^mt ptltets 
and Di'a,:tor.s is authority, to ])eduntry, nnd to the preju- 

*iic€s of education, transmitted from age to age. These, it is true, 
are the authors put into our hands at schools and colleges, and by 
that we have now an early prepo,ssession in their favour ; 

but imw came they to gain the possession of college.^ aiiid schools ? 
Piaiirty, by the, high fame which these authors had aiibdpig their 
own contemporaries. For the Greek and Latin were not always 
dead languages* Tlierewas a time when Honier, andATrgih and 
Horace, were viewed in the same light as w e now view Dryden, 
Pope, and Addison. It is not to commentators and universities 
that the classics are indebted for their fame,^ T^ became glas¬ 
sies and in consequence,of the high admiration which 

was paid them by the best judges in their owip country and na:- 
tion. As early as the days of duvenali- who wxo undjer the reign 
of I)omitiar^|i?e find Virgil and Horace become the standard books 
in the fidttcWoa of youth. 
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Uuut cnwH 

FfeciiuH, et hwrerei jj^r^ fwh'g^ 7. 

Fro«> this g^eijeral pl'inciple/tiff ^be repnlation of tlie groMt 
ancient classies feeipg si&'earf}?, sb kstiilg. sd extensive, among a!! 
the most po^isjiied nations, w6 may Jtiistly and; holdly infer, that 
their reputation cannot be wboliy un|ust, but must have a sdiid 
foundation in the tnerit of their writings. 

Let us guard# however, against a blind and implicit vcnevatiou 
for tha ancients in every thing. 1 have opened tlie general prin¬ 
ciple which must go farm instituting a fair comparison between them 
and the modems. Whatever superiority the ancients may have 
had in’point of genius, yet in ail arts, where the natural pre^esa 
of knowledge has had room to produce any considerable enects, 
the moflern.s cannot but have some advantage. The world may, 
in certain respects, be considered as a person w ho must needs gain 
soraew’hat by advancing in years. Its improveraentt; have not, I 
conf'es's, been always in proportion to the centunes that have 
passed over it; for, during the course of some agcr^, it has sunk 
m into a totarlethargy. Yet, when roused from that kthurgy, it 
has generallv been able to avail itself, more or -less, of former dis- 
coverics. At intervals, there arose some happy genius, who could 
both improve on what had gone before, and invent something utnv. 
Witli the advantage of a proper stoc^ of materials, an inferior 
gentiis can make greater progress tliun a much superior one, to 
whom these materials are wanting. 

Hence, in natural philosophy, astvonomy, chemistry, and other 
Sciences that depend on an extensive knowledge and observation 
of fact$, modern philoyopheis have ah uiiquestionablG superiorhy 
over the ancient. 1 am inclined also to tiunk that in mUtier.s; 
of pure reasoning, there is more piecision among the moderns, than 
in some instances there was among the ancients ; owing perhaps 
to a more extensive literary intercourse, which has i«tproved atid 
sharpened the faculties of men. la some studies, too, that relate 
to taste^nd fine writing, which is our object, the progress of so¬ 
ciety muM, in equity, be admitted to have given us soiiie adva'n* 
tages. For instance, in history, there i.s r,eiiaiidy inofe political 
knowledge in several European diations at present than there was 
in ancienl (heece and Rome. We are belter acquainted iv ith the 
nature of «t'overnmeut, b<;caiu5e we have seen it-under a greater 
variety of forms and revolittions. 'I he worid is more laid 
than it Wa>? in foriiu-r tiines ^ commerce is greatly enhirged ; more 
countries-ai'e civilised; |,•o^1S 4re every where-^ e*^t'ab!iy-h'e<i-; inter": 

fii.l bf/uadio oil . 

’^Vhb’H llt.r.'.v.* tint rtsui u> hin, ,owh wuMifM bt>t>V<» ■' 
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coucie is become mote easy; «ii*d the knowlei^e of facts^, by co®- 
8equenee« moire att^oable. AH these are gieat advantages to 
historians ^ m some measure, as I shall aftervpard shfe#, 
they have -avmlad themselves. In the mdie ssomplex kinds of 
poetry, l^ewise, we may have gained smnewhat, perhaps, in pohpit 
of reghHiity and accumey. In dramatic performances, having the 
advantage of the ancient models, we may be allowed to have made 
some improvements in the variety of the characters, the ccmduct 
of the plot, attentions to probability, and to decorums. 

These seem to me the chief points of superiority we can plead 
above the ancients. Neither do they extend as far as might be 
imagined at first view. For if the strength of genius be on one 
side, it will go far, in works of taste at least, to counterbalance all 
the artificial improvements which can be made by greater know¬ 
ledge and correctness. To return to our comparison of the age of 
the world with that of a man; it may be said, not altogether 
without reason, that if the advancing age of the world bring along 
with it more science and more refinement, there belong, however, to 
its earlier periods, more vigour, more fire, more enthusiasm of genius. 
This iappears indeed to form the characteristic difference between 
the ancient poets, orators, and historians, compared with the 
modern. Among the ancients, we find higher conceptions, greater 
simplicity, more original fancy. Among the modern's, sometimes 
more art and correctness, but feeblec 'exertions of genius. But 
though this be in general a mark of distinction between the 
ancients and moderns, yet, like all general observations, it must be 
understood with some exceptions; for, in point of poetical fire and 
original genius, Milton and Shakspeare are inferior to no poets in 
any age. 

it is proper to observe, that there were some circumstances in 
ancient times very favourable to those uncommon efforts of genius 
which w'ere then exerted. Learning was a much more rare and 
singular attainment in the earlier ages, thari it is at present It 
was not to schools and universities that the persons applied who 
sought to distinguish themselves. They had not this easy recourse.. 
They travelled for their improvement into distant countries, to 
Egypt, and to the East. They inquired after all the monuments of 
learning there. They conversed with priests, philosophers, poets, 
with all who had acquired any distinguished*fame. They returned 
to their own country full of the discoveries which they had made, 
and fifed by the new and uncommon objects which they had seen. 
Theif knowledge and improvements cost them more liimour, raised 
inthehi more enthusiasm, were attended w'ith highef rewards and 
honours, than in modem days. Fewer had the and op- 

pOffUnitie^ of distinguishing themselves; but su<^ as did dis¬ 
tinguish Iheib selves, were sure of acquiring that fame, and even 
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veiierat»0n« Tivhicb is, 0f di reWa;yiils, t)&^ greatest geniiik. 

Herodotua fead hia history to all Clrefeifriiassenibl^ at tiie Qlydfijiit: 
games, aad was publiciy crdwoed; la the 
when tha Athfehiatift ara^ ,was defeated ih Sicily/ and the ^laohers 
were ordered tt> be put to death, inch could repeat ahy 

verses df Euripides Saved,hohonr to that pOet, who %as 
a.citizen of Athens, 'these were testimonies of public regard/far 
beyond what modern manners confer upon genius. 

In our times, good writing is considered as an attainment, 
neither BO difficult nor so high and ineritorious. 

ScHbioqitiAiQdocti, doiitique, Po^iaata paskiin.* 

We write much more supinely, and at pur ease, than the ancients. 
To excel, is become a much less considerable object. i.ess effort, 
less exertion is required, becatise we have inany more assistances 
than they. Printing has rendered all books conimon, and easy to 
be had. Education for any of the learned professions can be 
carried on without much trouble. Hence a mediocrity of genius 
is spread over all: but to me beyond that, and to overtop the 
crowd, is given to few. The multitude of assistances which we 
have for all kinds of composition, in the opinion of Sir William 
Templc,,a very competent judge, rather depresses than favours the 
exertions of native genius. ‘ it is very possible,’ says that inge¬ 
nious author, in his Essay on the Ancients and Moderns, * that 
men pay lose rather than gain by’these; may lessen tire force of 
^^heir own genius, by forming it upon that of others; may have less 
knowledge of their own, for contenting themselves with that of 
those before them. So a man tliat only translates, shall never be 
a poet; so people that trust to others’charity, rather than their 
ow'ii industry, will bo always poor. Wfjo can tell/ he adds, * whether 
learning:may not even W'eaken invention, in a amn that has great 
, advantages from nature?. Whether the weijjht and number of. so 
many other men’s thoughts and notions may not suppress his 
own ; as heaping on wood sometimes suppresses a little spark, that 
would otherwise have grown into a flame ? 1 he strength of mmd, 
as well of body, grows more from the warmth of exercise, than 
ol‘ clothes; nay, too much of this foreign heat rather makes men 
faint; arid theit constitutions weaker than they would be withpUt 
them.’ 

From whatever cause it happens, so itjs, that among some of 
the ancient writers, we must look for the highest models in hipst 
of the .kiiuls of elegant composition. For accurate thinking abd* 
enlarged ideas, in several parts of pliilosopiiy, to the moderns^ we 
ought chiefly to have recourse; Of correct and flnished wtitiis^ ib? 
some works’ cff tastes, they may afford Useful p^tterhs ; but fox* hit 

* Ndw f very blockbca<l 4ares to w rile, 

Vessels the trWe of et-cry 
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that b^ngs to Ofiginal geijiu#* to spiiited,^ masterly* and tni;h 
eacecutioa, our and most li^ppy id^& aise* generally spcafcing, 
drawn anci^^^ In epic Iwewstry, for instance* Homer and 

Virgil, to £his day, stod not yidthk many d^rees of any rival. 
Orators,, such as Cjccto and ^ Hemosthenes have none. In 
history*;^otwithstandiag some detects, - which I am afterward to 
mention in the ancient histprioal plans* it may be saf^y asserted, 
that wej^ye nonsuch historical narration, so elegant, so picturesque, 
so animated and interesting, as that of Herodotus, thucydides, 
Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus, and Sallust.; Although the conduct of 
the drama may be admitted to have received some improvements, 
yet for poetry and sentiment we have nothing to equal Sophocles 
and Euripides; nor any dialogue in comedy, that comes up to the 
correct, graceful, and elegant simplicity of Terence. We have no 
such love elegies as those of Tibullus j no such pastorals as some 
of Theocritus’s: and for lyric poetry, Horace stands quite unri¬ 
valled. The name of Horace cannot be mentioned without a 
particular encomium. That ‘ Curiosa Felicitas/ which Petionius 
has remarked in his expressions; the sweetness, elegance, and 
spirit many of liis Odes, the thorough knowledge of the world, 
the excellent sentiments, and natural easy manner Which;: dis¬ 
tinguish his Satires and Epistles, all contribute to, render hihibne 
of those very few authors whom one never tires of r/iading; and 
tromwhom alone, were every other monument destroyed, we should 
bc; Jed to form a very high idea of die taste and genius of the 
Augustan age. 

To ail such, then, as wish to form their taste, and nourish their 
genius, let me warmly recommend the assiduous study of the 
ancient classics, both Greek and Roman : 

NoctuTHa versate manu^ varsate diuruA.'*' 

W^'idbout a considerable acquaintance with them, no man can be 
reckoned a polite scholar, and he will want many assistances for 
writing and speaking well, which the knowledge of such authors 
would afford him. Any one has great reason to suspect his owm 
taste, who receives little or no pleasure from the perusahof writ¬ 
ings, which so many ages and nations have consented in holding 
up as objects of admiration. And I am persuaded it will be found, 
that in proportion as the ancients are generally studied and admbed, 
or are unknown and disregarded in any country, good taste and 
good composition will Nourish or decline. They are comimkly 
none hot the ignorant or superficial who undervalue them, v 

At the same time, a just and high regard for the pi^e writers 
of antiquity is to be always distinguished, from that contempt of 
every thing which is modern, and that blind veneratioh^for all that 
has been written in Greek or Latin, W’hich belongs only to pedantsi 

* R^Ciheifi hy day, and atady them hy night.’-ti-rFHANfflfV 
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'.lAmoiig.. tb«.. 0fcek aotfl'e'; assuridJv 'dc'S'^t've 

inttcJb «»gard dmft j^feome aihd of ito^ valu^'. 

Even the hest of them lie occaat#ial!y Co jnst c^^«|e i for to 
no hnimin perforgaaiic^ is it given to be absolutely permct. Wt> 
iiiaay, we ought thesrefote to read tSetsdi. with a distinguishing eye, 
so as to propose for Imitation their beauties only; and^it is per- 
fectly oonsiste^t vdth just and candid 0 to fed fault with 

parts, while at the same time, it admires the whole, 

• , , ^'ijt 

Afer these reflections on the ancients and moderns, I proceed to 
a critical examination of the most distinguished kinds of composi¬ 
tion, and the characters of those writers who have excelled in them 
whether modern or ancient. 

The paost general division of the different kinds of Composition 
is, into -those written iii prose, and those written in verse; which 
certainly require to be separately considered, because subject to 
separate laws. I begin, as is most natural, with writings in prose. 
Of orations, or public discourses of all kinds, I have already treated 
fully. The remaining species of prose compositions, which assume 
any such regular form as to fall under the cognizance of criticism, 
seem.to be chiefly these: Historical writing, philosophical v#ifing, 
epistolary writing, and fictitious history. Historical composition 
shall be first considered ; and, as it is an object of dignity, I pro¬ 
pose to treat of it at some length. 

As Tt is the office of tUn orator«to persuaxle, it is that of an 
hisliHan In record truth for the instruction of mankind. This is 
the proper object and end of history, from which may be deduped 
many rof the laws relating to it; and if this object were always 
kept in view, it would prevent many of the errors into which per¬ 
sons are apt to fall concerning this species of composition. As the 
primary , end of history is to record truth, impartiality, fidelity, and 
accuracy: are the fundamental qualities of an historian. He must 
neither be a panegyrist nor a satirist, lie must not,enter into fac¬ 
tion, nor give scope to-affection; but, contemplating plust events 
and characters with a cool and dispassionate eye, mast present to 
his reaf^rsa faithful copy of human nature. 

At the same time, it is not every record of facts, however true, 
that is entitled to the name of history; but such a record: as 
enables us to apply the tTansactions of formey ages for our own 
ijastruetion. Tfle facts ought to be momentous and important; 
pepreaanted in .connexion with their causes ; traced to their effects ; 
and Utilidded ifl clear and distipet order. For wisdom is the great 
end of) :vlfc .is designed to supply the want of experience. 

Though H enfece not its instructions with tl»e same authority;,, yet 
it ifeirnishes us with a greater variety of instructions, thati it is ,|>o»- 
sible for,;experience to afford in the course of tlje longest life; |ts 
object is, to enlarge our view's of the human character,.,snd to give 
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full exctcise to our judgment onliumaiVAffairs.^^^ J^ mustnot lliefr- 
fore be a taie caktilated'fo pleaaie only,; iin<i addressed to tbe faney. 
Gravity V d%nHy "aie essential oliat^eterisiicB of Mstory; no 
light orhaments are to be employed, no flippancy of style, no 
quaintbfeSiS of wit. But the wiifor must sustain the <^aracter ©f a 
wise maa^ writing for the instruction tjf posterity f ©tie who has 
(Studied to mfom himself well, who has pondered his subject with 
care, and addresses himself tO: our judgment, rather than to our 
iinagination. At the same time, historical writing is by no means 
incoDsistent with ornamented and spirited nanarion. It admits of 
much high ornament and elegance; but the ornaments must be 
always consistent with dignity j they should not appear to be 
sought after, but to rise naturally from a mind aiuma^drby the 
events which it records. ' 

Historical composition is understood to comprehend under it. 
Annals, Memoirs, Lives. But these are its inferior subordinate 
species, on which I shall hereafter make some reflections, when I 
shall have first considered what belongs to a regular and legitimate 
work of history. Such a work is chiefly of two kinds. Either 
the entire history of some state or kingdom through its different 
revolutions, such as Livy’s Roman History; or the history of some 
one great event, or some portion or period of time which may be 
considered as making a whole by itself; such as Thucydides’s 
History of the Peloponnesian‘war, D^vMa’s History of the ^ ivil 
Wars of France, or Clarendon’s of those of England. 

In the conduct and management of his subject, the first atten¬ 
tion requisite in an historian, is to give it as much unity a& pos¬ 
sible ; that is, his history should not consist of separate undoh- 
netited parts merely, but should be bound together by some con¬ 
necting principle, which shall make the impression on the. niind 
of something that is one, whole and entire. It is inconceivable 
how great an effect this, when happily executed, has upon a 
reader, and it is surprising that some able writers of history have 
not attended to it more. Whether pleasure or instruction .be the 
end sought by the study of history, either of them is enjoyed to 
much greater advantage, when the mind has always before it the 
progress of some one great plan or system of actions ; when there 
is some point or centre, to which we can refer the various facts 
related bv the historian. t , : 

In general histories, which record the affairs g| a whole natimi dr 
empire throughout several ages, this unity, J confess, must be 
moi'e imperfect. Yet even there, some degree of it pre¬ 

served by a skilful writer. For tliougb the whole, takeii together, 
be very cooiplex,"yet tlie great constituent parts of it form so many 
subordinate wholes, when taken bv tliemseives ; each of which 

■ . > ji'? ~ ' ' • V, V -’V'- 

can Im treaj^ both as complete w'itbin itself, and as connected 
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with goes before an4 fo%w of a mooarehy, 

for instance, every mgn sliotid h|i?e its ownmnity; a begintiinf, 
a middle, and an end, to Uie System of affairs; w satne 

time, we are tanght to disci^ of affairs rose 

from the preceding', and how it is infeted intowhat follows.- 
should be . ahlS to trace all the secret links of the chain, wliich bhads 
together rcmi^ and seemingly nnconnected events.' In some 
kingdoms of Kii^ope, it was the plan of many sncces^ve princes 
to reduce the power of their nobles; and during several reigns, 
most of the leading actions had a reference to this end. In other 
states, the rising power of the commons influenced, for a tract of 
time, the coarse and connexion of public affairs. Among the 
llomahSi the leading principle was a gradual extension of con- 
tjuest, and the attainment of universal empire. The continual 
increase of their power, advancing towards this end from small 
beginnings, and by a sort of regular progressive plan, furnished to 
Livy a happy subject for historical unity, in the midst of a great 
variety of transactions. 

Of'nil the ancient general historians, the one who had the most 
exact idea of this quality of historical composition, though in 
j oCh|e::f«spects not an elegant writer, is Polybius. This appears 
from the account he gives of his own plan in the begianiug of his 
third book ^ observing that the subject of which he had undertaken 
to write, is, throughout the jvhole of* it, one action, one great specta¬ 
cle ; how, and by what causes, all the parts of the habitable world 
became subject to the Roman empire. 'This action,’ says he, 
‘is distinct in its beginning, determined in its dumtion, and 
clear via its final accomplishment ; therefore I think it of use 
to giv^ a general view beforehand of the chief constituent parts 
which make up this whole.’ In another place he congratulates 
himself on his good fortune, in having a subject" for h story, 
which allowed such variety of parts to be united under one view j 
remarking, that before this period the affairs of the world Were 
scatterfed and without connexion ; whereas, in the times of which 
he wiSfes, all the great transactions of the world tended and 
verged to one point, and were capable of being considered as parts 
of one system. Whereupon he adds several very judicious observa¬ 
tions concerning the Usefiilness of w^riting history upon such a com¬ 
prehensive and connected plan; comparing the imf^rtect degree 
of knowledge which is afforded by particular facts without general 
views^ito the‘impetfeCt idea which one would entertain of an ani- 
nial, vi^dfhad^ 1^^ separate parts only, without having ever 

seen :itB entife form and structure.* 

* XttdiXu fiein tfA,nyt SeKowp-jv w vt'are$tTfitim hu TKt iuLva. (Aivipn/g ciii>c4>w6cu rk 



$ucli as writ^ transactidf!. 

as confine themself jss to ’ one era^ the history of 

a naUo%havo so great<adf&^ for j^’serving historical uriilyV 
that th^ ^are ines if they fail in it. Sjdkist^s Histories of 

the Cutilmarian and Jagarthinc wars, Xenophon’s CyropaMdi^ arid 
his EetroatoftheTen Xhousand. at'Oinstances of partiGularhis^ies, 
iivhero the unity of historical ohject is perfectly well maintained- 
Thucydides, otherwise a writer of great'siiength -and dignity, 1ms 
failed much, in this article, in his history of the Peloponnesian 
war., Xo one great object is properly pursued, and kept in vietv; 
but his narration is cut down into ssuall ]>ieccSi his history is di¬ 
vided by suinniers and winters, and we are eveiy now atul tlren 
leaving transactions unEuished, aird are hurried from place m pluee, 
from Athens to Sicily, froiu thence to Peloponnesus, to COrcyra, 
to Mitylene, that we may be told of wbat is going on in all these 
places. AVe have a great many disjointed parts, and scatlen'd 
limbs, which with difficulty we collect into one body; arid tlirough 
this faulty distribution and management of his subject, that judi¬ 
cious historian becomes more tiresome, and less agreeable; than he 
would otherwise be. For these reasons he is severely ceristired 
by one pf the best ciirics of antiquity, Dionysius of ilaltcarittm- 
sus.* 


Kdi riMtov. to r:*: r$ Kcii Tk-T wV 

or^i'TTi+of.^ H'l*n^Ura iTi'ihtxwu rote Ixnvoi;^ QT^u,£il> 'srivret^ av.Wi 

hoTi Kol >aiv^oXy r: t";? rlXr/S$*«t;' TT^oerdiv, xat Tira^aTsrXiirtot roTj 

jW.gV y.xj? XaSiTv fitTTo tSv J'x«y 5>t' haI yy>iju.?;v lirfiieS Ip^aiy ifcy^roi. 

t; .VO^^^SCV orvpCitXXfirOAi rtr>\v 'kata 'i3tr^S4 rni TiW V)^ai?V 

M'fASVT^^tyt . aTTA^rwv cirrj.? uKKr,XA GrA^ftSscrEO!?^,, fT*/S'* 

tft.v. Tti' e^ytHxIo kaI jtATO'Trli'^r'A^f Xft; to X 0 I TO 

XAiV-rv.—-VoLYIt. Hist or. Prili). 

^ T!ir fjensttre wljicli DkiDjsiuy frix-jitsoa tipou ib la severaliirticlc? car¬ 

ried too fkr. lie biamew hiju for tbe ohojee of hi« sitbji’cl, ns hot fsnilicleutly 
dfd fiuU and nt. aJxHmdinj^^ too mvicb in crimes aad inelnncholy on 

v^hivh he <4)scrvesthat''rijucv<j3dvfc; U>vrs. to d\\o}L He ih [lartkl to livrodotw^^vhom^ 
both for the aholce. aiul the coiiflHet of 1*1*?- subject, he prefers to the other historba 
II h tree, that th rfeubject of. Thuryilides wauls thei;^,ak(>^ and ^d%mdour ot^ui of 
Ilcrodatus 5 but ii Im uot d .fick'iit in d.i^Hvty. Tiic IVIopofmcshtu war was the e-on- 
teat belween two g’real r\\t\\ po%ycr«, fh;? .i^Sbenian and LaciHlcmouiais t&tates, for iUe 
empire of Greece HcrouotUK tovc^ to divcH oa pro«rperon« incideiii»v; 
aomewhaf of the iziaiuier of tho aHci<?iiit p<>ei}ca1 fcistoriattiR. But Heix>dotti;ai 

v rof e to the iinaginatioD, 'rhucj^dides wfUes to the uaderwtaixding. lie %Vtt£; a ^rave' 
reflecting- man, w et! acquainted w ith liumun Ufe; and the melaochi^ijr cvi'fUiy aud .Ctu 
ta*^l.f'opb<*ii,''’-which he recordiij arti often both the niqnt' niter.c^|4ixjf . purtis'^ of inulurv.,' • 
axid the ttiac4;JmprA?h|i;? to the heart. ' -f' '.' 

^ he critic a? ubficrvalions on the fiiulty cViSiiTibutioili which ThucvdldttS [Vis* 

ruhjeet;, are' belter tVainhu], and hia prefmme? Ibis reipect, 

j/c fu f/ rofc ‘Kpo^oro'r f#’ ^ 

yty^irat Sprf7rap:iKijXm9yirn(j’ TfAXid’-r to -evr^^-' 

^ar ^Hfurn'if fc. { uxhIu^ihhc '-n/'f ' 

turr^raf ^yfr{i r^y^ritro Krd'xft^Htnn 

CJJ KirfViTF^p uroCi frtTx’cX^er rmr i-,' 





The bi&tomia m«st irt^ Older, with 

a vi«w render Jtiis nMcation":!^ He give h dietirie 

ttccoaiit of the dates ajad Ooiaci^«nce of he is 

not undkir the neeessity. of bi%aking off always^in the taidclle of 
transa^^isre/ih Order 4p inform us of What was hajp|)eniog else¬ 
where |it the; same time* He disooyei^ no he cannot form 

some cW^fiexioh among the affairs which he relates, so as to intro¬ 
duce them in a proper train. He will soon tire the reader, if he 
goes on recording, in strict chronologicnl order,; ^a mnltilude of se¬ 
parate iTansactions, connected by nothing else, but their happen¬ 
ing at-the same. time. 

'J hough the history of Herodotus be of greater compass than 
that of Thucydides, and comprehend a much greater %'ariety of 
dissimilar paits, he has been more fortunate in joining them to¬ 
gether, and digesting them into order. Hence he is a more pleas¬ 
ing writer, and give.s a stronger impression of his subject ; though, 
in judg'nient and accuracy, much inferior to Thucydides. With 
digi'essious and. episodes he abounds; but when these have any 
eonnexlon witlr the main subject, and are inserted professedly as 
episodes, the unity of the whole is less violated by them, than by a 
broken and scattered narration of the principal story. Among the 
moderns, the president 'I'huanus huti, by attempting to make the 
history of his own times too comprehensive, fallen into the same 
error, of loading the readdt»with a‘great variety of unconnected 
facts, going on together in diderent parts of the world; an histo¬ 
rian otherwise of great probity, candour, and excellent understand- 
ing; bpt through this want of unity, more tedious, and iess inter- 
esting; tbah he would otherwise have been. 
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HlS»rOit!CAL WlilTlNG. 

Al'Tr.it malting iomeobsfc^ the covitrover.sy which has been 

often eanied on Goncerning the comparative merit of the ancients 
and the moderns, i entered, in the last Lecture, on the considera¬ 
tion of Historical Wrd The general idea of History;is a re¬ 
cord of for tlie instruction of mankind. Henpeaiise the pti- 


fAtVf ToWa 7roty/<rai ro tp (TW(^a^ ratj^K'- 

Xftj; 7tpQ^iXofi€y<jj, fv (ttofta TriTroitjK^vcu, '■Syifiii 

rcftttigl <o D5o?}yssiu5 giVes Tbucydid^ the jus^t df ciiergy and biT?^4fy j 

hilt hfHi mmty ocesisiuiiftf iiot without reason^ for har&h afed ofescare eair 

ease* 
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taary qmalitit's a gooii hktotipii> 4delity, 

gravity, and d%nity,. What I : ^ was the 

unity #hkh bj^oiigs to this sdit of iktaposition; the nature of 
which I have etodeavoui^ to 

I prooeed next to ohaervCi in order to fulfil the end^of his- 
author must study to trace to their springs the actions 
ancl events which he records. Two things are especially noGessary 
tor his doing this successfully; a thorough acquaintance with 
* human • nature, and political knowledge, or acquaintance with 
government. The former is necessary to account for the conduct 
of individuals; and to give just views of their character; the lat¬ 
ter to account for the revolutions of government, and the Operation 
of political causes on public affairs. Both must concur, in order 
to form a completely instructive historian. 

With regard to the latter article, political knowledge, the ancient 
w'riters wanted some advantages which the moderns enjoy; from 
whom, upon that account, we have a title to expect more accurate 
and precise information. The world, as I formerly hinted, w'as more 
shut up in ancient times, than it is now ; there was then less oom- 
munication among neighbouring states; and by consequence less 
knowledge of one another’s affairs; no intercourse by established 
posts, or by ambassadors resident at distant courts- The know¬ 
ledge and materials of the ancient historians, were thereby more 
limited and circumscribed ; and it is *o‘be observed too, that they 
wrote for their own countrymen only; they had no idea of writing 
for the instruction of foreigners, whom tliey despised, or ;of the 
worldiin general; and hence they are less attentive to convey all 
that knowledge with regard to domestic policy, which we, in 
distant times, would desire to have learned from them,: Perhaps, 
also, though in ancient ages men were abundantly animated with 
the love of liberty, yet the full extent of the influence of govern- 
mentj and of political causes, was not then so thoroughly scrutinised, 
as it has been in modern times; when a long experience gf all the 
diflerent modes of government has rendered men more eij^htened 
and intelligent, with respect to public affairs. v. < 

To these reasons it is owing, that though the ancient historimis 
set before us the particular facts which they relate, in a very dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful manner, yet sometimes they do not give us a 
clear view of ail the political causes, which affected the situation of 
affairs of which they treat. From the Greek hi^orians, we me able 
to form but ahimperfect notion of the strength, the wedltb, and the 
revenues, of the different Grecian states ; of the capses of several 
of those revolutions that happened in their goverlmrent;^^^^^w of 
their separate connexions and interfering interests- Ih writing the 
history of the Romans, Livy had surely the most ample 
displaying political knowledge, concerning the rise of their great* 
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laess; pid the or of their gorentmeoi^ Yet the 

iinstftiction ia theae ar^ which be affords, is aotcoo'- 

«id,emfeie. An elegant writer he is, and a beautiful relater of faots, 
if ever there was one; .but by no means distinguished for jpro- 
found^ss or |)enetrR4;ion. Sallust, when writing the history of a 
conspiitacy Rgainst thO government, which ought to have been 
aitogeJiiet a political history, has evidently attended more to the 
elegance of narration, and the painting of characters* than to the 
unfolding of secret causes and springs. Instead of that completi 
information, which we would naturally have expected from him, 
of the state ot parties in Kome, and of that particular conjuncture 
of affairs, which ,enabled so desperate a profligate as Catiline to 
become so formidable to government, he has given us little more 
than a general declamatory account of the luxury and corruption 
of manners in that age, compared with the simplicity of former 
times. 

I by no means, however, mean to censure all the ancient his- 
iorians as defective in political information. No historians can be 
more instructive than Thucydides, Polybius, and Tacitus. Thucy¬ 
dides is grave, intelligent, and judicious; always attentive to give 
very exact information concerning every operation which he 
relates; and to shew the advantages or disadvantages of every 
plan that tras proposed and every measure that was pursued. 
Polybius excels in comprehensive’ political views, in penetration 
into great systems, and in his profound and distinct knowledge 
of all military affairs.’ Tacitus is eminent for his knowledge of 
the human heart; is sentimental and refined in a high degree; 
conveys much instruction with respect to political matters, but 
more with respect to human nature. 

But when we demand from the historian profound and instructive 
views of his subject, it is not meant that he should be frequently 
interrupting the course of his history, with his own reflections and 
Speculatioas. He should give us all the information that is necirs- 
sary w our fully understanding the affairs which he records. He 
should make us acquainted with the political constitution, the 
force, the revenues, the internal state, of the country of whicli lie 
Writes; and with its interests and connexions in respect of neigh¬ 
bouring countries. He should place us, as on an elevated station, 
whence we may have an extensive prospect of all the-causes that 
Co-Operate in bringing forward the events wrhich are related. But 
having put into our hands all the proper materials for judgment, 
he should not be too prodigal of his own opinions and reasonings. 
When an historian is much given to dissertation, and is ready to* 
philosophise and speculate on all timt he records, a suspicion natu¬ 
rally arises, that he will be in. hazard of adapting, his narrative of 
facts 40 favour some-system which he has formed to himself. It 
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strtict os, than lb;y delivering insl^ritctihti ii) an 
laanner. On sdnae occasions, when doafetfol ^i^ts require 
scrutinized, or iwhen some great event-is in a^tktion, concerniiig ^ 
the causes or circumstances of wMcE^^ haye been^i^much 

divided, the narrative may be allowed to stand still for a'; the 
historian may appear, and may with p^ enter Jntn some 

weighty discussion. But he rnnst take care not to cloy his readers 
iiriih such discussions by repeaiing them too often. 

When observations are to hie made concerning human nature 
in general, or the peculiarities of certain characters, if -the histo¬ 
rian cap artfully incorporate such observations with his ntprative, 
they will have a better effect than wlien they are delivered as for- 
mai detached reflections. For instance: in the life of Agricola, 
Tacitus,, speaking of Bomitian’s treatment of Agricola, makes this 
observation; ‘Froprium humani in genii est, odisse quern leeseris.’^ 
The observation is j ust and well applied ; but the form in wduch it 
stands, is abstract and philosophical. A thought of the same 
kind has a finer efi’ect elsewhere in the same historian, when speak¬ 
ing of the jealousies which Giermanicus knew to be entertaineti 
against him by Livia arid Tibeius; * Anxiiis," says he, ^ cccultis in 
se palrui avijeque odiis,.quorum causai acriores quia iniquw:.’'t Here 
a profound moral observation is pjade, but Jt is made without the ap¬ 
pearance of making it in forint i| is introduced as a paitofthe narra¬ 
tion, in assigning a reason for the anxiety of Gennanicus. We have 
another instance of the same kind, in the account which he gives of 
a mutiny raised against Rufus, who was a “ Prsafectiis Castroruni,’ 
on account of the ^vere labour which he imposed on the soldiers. 

' Quippe Eufug, diu manipuiaris, dein centurio, uiox castiis praalec- 
tus, antiquam dummqUe militiam revocabat, vetus opens et iaboris,; 
et eo immitior quia tofeTaverat.*|: There wawS room for turning this 
into a general observation, that they who have been educated and 
hardenetl in toils, are commonly found to be the most sevjati-in re¬ 
quiring the like toils from others. But the maimer in^ which Ta¬ 
citus ialroduces this sentiment as a stroke in the character of Ru¬ 
fus, gives it much more life and spirit. This historian has a par¬ 
ticular talent of intermixing after this manner, with the course of 
his narrative, many striking sentiments and usfful observatiortSi 

^ ‘ It beloa^^^i to hamaa toaWe to bate tbe otaa whom yo« have iBjl«red.V ■ f, - 

t * IJacasy iu .bb> mind, on account of the concealed hatretj eatertained ag^ainet htm 
by his,TU?cleaa<l|'raudHiothov, which was the more bitter because the cause «f it jra» 

f * For,Rufus, Who had long been a common soldier, afterward a <j]efitHrion,.Md at 
ienijfth a general officer, restored the severe military discipline oif ancient ^ 

Cirowa old aihidst and tobours, he was the moft ri]^ In imfto^ing tbeni, 

he had been accustomed to bear them.’ . 
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Jjtt OS next proceed to propf r q«,aitties of histori* 

cal naitatioh. Itla dbvfdof, th'»t do tnanner of narration mocli 
most depend, ai the first notion of hmtory is the recital of past 
facts i and how mnch one Itnode Of recital may be preferable to and* 
ither, we shall soon he convinced, by thinking of the difiTerent ef¬ 
fects, #pch the same story, wh^?told by two different persons, is 
found td^ptoduce. 

ITie first virtue of historical itarrationii is clearness, order, and 
due ciMnexion. To attain this* the historian must be completely 
master of his subject; he must see the whole as at one view ; and 
comprehend the chain and dependance of all its parts, that he 
may introduce ^every thing in its proper place; that he may 
lead us smoothly along the tract of affairs which are recorded, 
and may alw^ays give us the Satisfaction of seeing how one event 
arises out of another* Without this there can be neither pleasure 
nor instruction, in reading history. Much for this end will depend 
on the observance of that unity in the general plan and conduct, 
which, in the preceding Lecture, I recommended. Much too will 
depend on the proper management of transitions, which forms 
one of the chief ornaments of this kind of writing, and is one of 
the most difficult in execution. No^rhg tries an historian’s abi¬ 
lities more, than Ko to lay his train beforehand, as to make us 
pass naturally and agreeably from one part of his subject to 
another; to employ no clumsy and, awkward junctures; and to 
contrive ways and means of* forming some union among transac¬ 
tions, which seem to be most vridely separated from one another. 

In the next place, as history is d'%ery dignified species of com¬ 
position, gravity must always be maintained in the narration. There 
must be ho meanness nor vulgarity in the style ; no quaint nor col¬ 
loquial phrases v no affectation of perthess or of wit. The smart, or 
the sneering manner of telling a story, is inconsistent with the 
historical character. 1 do not Say, that an historian is never to 
let himself down. He may sometimes do it with propriety, in or¬ 
der to diversify tile strain of his narration, which, if it be perfectly 
Uniforrh, 18 apt to become tiresome. But he should be careful ne¬ 
ver to descend too far ; and, on occasions w here a light or ludicrous 
anecdote is proper to be recorded, it is generally belter to throw it 
into a note, than to hazard becoming too familiar by introducing it 
into the body of the yvork. 

Buti sth historian may possess these qualities of being perspica- 
otis, distinct, and grave, and may notwithataudhag be a dull wrb 
ter; iii which case we shall reap little benefit from bis la- 
bicfurs. We shall read him without pleasure ; or, most probably, 
w e shall soon give over reading h.im at all. He mn»t therefore sti^y 
to render his narration kitereslmg; which is the quality tjhat chiefly 
distinguishes a ivriter of genius and eloqueiice. 
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.esp^ialiy c^ducwe' t,Q ...tine .fi;. 

jaft!e4m«fiin-th»'^ondiie^ .of tta^tio;p,..v|:>etweea:’;^^^^^ ra'p^-brcrowS^^- 
itpital of faoty, and a prolix Retail* ffte foniaoT cmbaiTasseSiMwtd 
the tirfes us. An historian that would intemt us, must 

knovr when to be coiicise, and where he oughrt tOfenla^ge j passing 
eonoisely over slight and unimportant events, but dwfJMngbnsVicli 
as arei striking and considerabie in their nature, or pfbjgnant with 
con»et|uences; preparing beforehand bur attention to tberh, and 
bringing* them forth into the most full and conspicuous light. 
The next thing he must attend to* is a proper selection of the cir¬ 
cumstances belonging to those eventfvwhich he chooses to relate 
fully. General facts make a slight impression on fhe mind. It is 
by means of circumstances and particulars properly chosen, that 
a narration becomes interesting and a^cting to the read^^ These 
give life, body, and colouring to the recital of facts, and enable us 
to behold them as present, and passing before.bur eyes. It is this 
employment of circumstances, in narration, that is properly teimed 
historical painting*. 

In ail these virtues of narration, particularly in this last, of 
picturesque descriptiye. narration, several of the ancient hiStoimJ^s 
eminently excel. Hence, the pleasure that is found in reading 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, livy, Sallust, and Tacitus. 
They are ail conspicuous for the art Of narration. |lerodotus is, 
at all times, an agreeable wrii-er, and rglates every thing with that 
nuiveti and simplicity of manner, which never fail« to interest 
the reader. Though the mabnef OrTliucydides be more dry and 
harsh, yet on great occasionsvas wlieu he is giving an account of 
the plague of Athens, the siege of Platsea, the sedition in'Oor- 
cyra, the defeat of the A^ehians iti Sicily, he displays a very 
strong and nmsterly power of'description. Xenophon^ CyropsEdia, 
and his Anabasis, or Hetreat of the Ten Thousand, are extremely 
beautiful. The circumstances are iSnely selected, and the na,rra- 
tbn is easy and en^ging: but his or Continuation of 

the History of Thucydides, is a raUch inferior work. Sidl^st’s art 
of historical painting in his Catilindrian, but more especially in bis 
Juguithinp War, is well known ; though his style isTiable fb cen¬ 
sure, as too studied mid affected. 

livy is moire unexcseptionable in his mannet ; and is excelled by 
no historian wbatevi^ jn the arf of narrations^ several remUrltible 
examples might be.:given from him. Hb account, .fpjp instance, of 
the fbmotts defeat of the Homan arndy by the Saminites, il the 
Furcm Caudinse, in the beginning of the ninth book, affords one of 
beautiful exemplifieations of historical painting, that is 
any where to be met with. We haye^, first, an exactf^escripriph of 
the ttarlb w pass between two inouataitts, into which tiie enemy had 
decoyed the When''tb.fv ip-d themselves' 'caught;'' and':"ho - 





hope of escape left, live are theif Datonishment, 

next their indignation, their dejection, paihh&d ii Ifete 

most lively manner, by |uch oirbnmBtahces and acttdh®'aS 
natural to persons on tbejr situation. The resi^ess and'-^ 
manner Jih ;vvhich tliey pass thi^ nightj the consultations^ 
Samnites; the various measures proposed to be taken; the mea* 
sages between the two armies, ilii heighten the scene. At length, 
in the morning, the consuls return td the camp, and inform 
them that they could receive no bther terms but that of surrender¬ 
ing their arms, and passing under the yoke, which was considered 
as the last mark of ignominy for a conquered army. Part of what 
then follows, 1 shall give in the author’s own words. ‘Reding 
tegravit luctun^m castris cohsttluni advenbis, ut vix ah iis ab- 
stinerent manus, quorum temeritate in eum locum deductiesseht. 
Alii alios intueri, cqatemplart arma mox tradenda, et inermes 
irdturas dextras; proponere sibimet ipsi ante oculos jugum hostile, 
et ludibria victoris, et vultiis shperbos, et per armatos inenaitim 
iter. Inde foedi agniinis miserahilem viam, per sociorum urbOs 
reditqm in patriam ac parerites quo saspe ipsi triuraphantes venis- 
sent. solos sine vulnere, sine ferrqj sine acie victos; sibi non 
stringere licuisse gladios, non man am cum hoste conserere; sibi 
nequicqnam arma, nequicquam vires, nequicquam animos datos. 
Haec frementJbus, hora fatalis ighomini® advenit. Jamprimilm cum 
singulis vestiraentis, inenh^ extra* vallum abire jussi. Turn a 
consulibus abire lictores jussi, psdudamentaque dfetracta. Tantain 
hoc inter ipsos, qui paulo ante eos dedendos, lacerandosque ceh- 
sueraht. miEerationem fscit, ut suae quisque conditionis oblitus, ab 
ill^ deformatiohe tactae raajestatis, yelut ab hefando spectaculo, 
averteret oculos. Primi consiiles, ^ppe seminudi, sub jugum 
missi,*^^^c. The rest of the story, wixich it would be too long to 

<Tbe arrival of the cohsals in the climp, wrhagiit up their passions to siseb a 
that they could scarcely abstain frOi» laying bands on them, a» by 

rasl^fcM^ they bad been brought ^hey began Ic look tm wie 

another i Wcast a welancholy pye on tbe*r were now to be surrendered, 

and on their right hands, which Were tn Seaotoe defenceless. The yoke under ulSilcb 
they were to passj the sce^s of the ^hnquethraj and their haaghty looks wheo, 
disarmed and stripped, they should be led throu^ the hostile lines; all rose before 
thaireyies. They then looked forward to the sad journey Which awaited them, when 
they ure^ to pass as a vanquished aad Vllpjfraced army throd^h the territories of their 
ailJiesVlhy Vhom they had offt;a been belieid reluming’ in trimbph to their fhmilioe and 
nativefl^d. They alone, they muttered to one another, without an eng^g’esaesat, 
witbohj^a itinfk blow, bad been cont^uered. To their hard fate it fell, never tp h^vo 
had it id their power to draw a sword, or to look an enepy in the. face ; to pkih 
only, arhis, strength, and courajje, had been given hi vain, tyiiik they were thus 
gtyiag; y&ttt to their indignation, the fatal moment of thorr ignominy arrived. Ftrat* 
they were all epaunanded to come forth from the catoi*,’without arm®***** 

'aiia^a i^rpent, JNcsxt, orders wero if-iyeo, that,.the copahl* should Idfi ^i^l^ 
t^ir. 'and that they should be #ri^ped of robes. Such comiaiseratidiii 

did this a^Vont eitcith aoistimd thdin, •wbo,' ’hut a little before, bad bees for deilVM^bv 

' ' -p '"2' ■ 



iiasert^ is carri>e^ on with the ^ h^uty, an^ - 

dtctimstancei, 

Titeitiis is iiJbthey author emiueni toe historical jm^Ung, though 
in a ihunoer altogether different from that 
8 cri|>rioniS aro more full, mora£lain, and natatal; those of Tacit us 
consist, in a few bold strokes, pte selects one or* two remarkable 
cir<;umstances, and sets them before Us in a stiong, and, generally# 
in a new and uncommon light. Such is the following picture of the 
•ituafion of Home, and of the Emperor Galba, when Otho was 
advailcing against him : 'Agebatur hue iiiuc Galba, vario turbae 
fluciuintis irapulsu, comptetis nndiqtise barsilicis et templis, jugubri 
prospectu. Keque populi ant plebis uUa vox j sed attopiti vuttus, 
et conversae ad omnia aures. Non tudiultus, non quies; |sed quale 
magni metus, et magnae irae, .silentium est.’f No ira^e id any poet 
is more strong and expressive than this last stroke of the descri{>“ 
tion : * Kon tumultus, non quies; sed quale,’ &c. This is aconcep- 
tion of the subUftie kind, and discovers high genius. Indeed, 
throughout all his work, Tacitus shews the hand of a mastep As 
he is profoiHid in rejection, so he tS striking in description, and 
pathetic in sentiment, The philosopner, the poet, and the historian, 
all meet in him. Thouglv the period of which he writes inay he 
reckoned unforlunate for ah historian, be has made it afford us many 
inttresting exhibitions of human nature. The relations which he 


up IbcMti!! Tery consuls to tUe enf«iy, and foy-Wsttiaif death, that evWy oute 

forgot bia owtt coflditiojit, and turned bi» eyBa sstde from this infamous dtsgrjacct, «of- 
lVTt.*d t>y the consular dignity, a» from a. spectach! whtcb was too delefetsbte tp ha' 
beheld. The couituls, ulnjoat half.naked, wstro first niado to pass uader the ypke,’ &e- 
♦ 'Ilie description Tthiclh Cffisor giyes of the eonsterwaitiou occasioned in bin camp, 
by t,f.e accounts tvaieb werespreod; histfoops, of the Ihrocity, the si7|e, and the 

coumgfc of the Gernune, affbrdn an of historical executed ki a sim. 

pte manner^ and, at the same fiinW e^bihiting; a aatitva’and lively scene. ‘JDxna 
pauepB dies ad Vesontioneiu moratiir, ox percuuctatinue rid*.frurum, vocibusilde Gil- 
lurum ac inercatorun).. qui ingenti magn.tudine corporum Gcraianos, incredibtM vlrtute, 
atque exercitatlone in armis esse pi«edicabaynt ^ ssepe uuinero seso <rum iis epn^e^ott, 
i*e vuHnm quidem atquc acictr. ocuiorum ferre potuisae ; tantua subitq'.l^ror ojanem 
exereittun occupavit, ut non mediocriter oidninm menles auimo«qut; per(urbai%t. flic 
priomin ortuaest a tribuitiB militlaWh fic reilqulsque qpi ex nrbe, aimicitiw 

cnne^GRi^iBat iepiiiti, snum peridillnin iniserabaatur, quod non masnam in remiliU 
4fri ununat l^bsbant qUcasim aUus, aliicaus^ iUat4 quamnibi ad proficincisadutn nects- 
tMtiiam eane diceret, pi^bat at ejiis volimtate dlscedere liceret. Nou»ttli.i pndofe 
adtdiketi, at tinidriE snnpkdo&c^ vitarent remasebant. Iti^oeque vultuin fingers, neqac 
iniirdtun Ismrytivas teaere potqrant. AbdiW iii Uthernaeulis, aut auam fatddi <|nere. 
baptifU^ aut cuqt fiamUiar&os nuis, cdiamaac periculum tniscrabaiituir. u*tl« 

eanh^n testamenta obnig^abantur." Dk Bell. Gai.i.. hi, 

**T3ft!ba wan drivsn fo and Iro ihe tide of the multitade, sheving: hiin froin plac? 

pablic Wilding'S were filled with crowds of a dtianal ap - 
No ciamottrs were hed^, either from the cltiaean, or from the rabble, 
eoontei^iieea werf filled yi^ih coiistmxLatiootheir oars '^ere ^pthyed in 
, wifh'bpxmty.' if was ntA'.a turnuU ft-was n<id_ qtil?*®®!**:.*,h was,'thy sildnyS;, 

ai4 of'w 




WE JTJ 

gtves deullit'df aevei^Ttniinebt |)ewdi3ages'li«v|ft*.af(^etbj5,iw 

tWe dieepsest trdgedi®**, H® ® Iftowing pencil; fnd 

sdi&es, beyond the t^ent df pointing, not to theinstagina- 

♦jdii tti^the heart. With many pf the moHt dis^j, 

tinguished beauties, he is, at themitie tame, not a perfect tuoUel for 
history; aidi sudh as have for|^a themselves upon him, lmv$‘ 
seldom hdeh BiiCcesBiuli. He ia io be mired, rather :^han imi¬ 
tated. Th his redectiona, he is Jtdo refined ; in his style too conr 
cise, sometimes and adeoted, often abrupt and obacuT©» 

History seems require a, more natiit^h ilowing, and pppuiat 
manner. 

The ancients employed one embellishment of history which the 
moderns have Ispd aside, I; mean orations, which, on weighty 
occasions, they put into the: mouths of some or their chief per¬ 
sonages. By means of these, they diversified their history ; they 
conveyed both mcmal and political aistruction; and, by the oppo¬ 
site arguments which were employed, they gave us a view of the 
sentimehCs of different parties. ; Thucydides was the first who 
iiitroduced ibis method. The qratioivs: with which his histoi^ 
ahOundSt and those too of some other Gsreck and Latin historians, 
are among the most valaable teniains which we have of ancient 
eloquence. How beautiful soever they are, it may be much 
questioned, I fhink, whether they find a proper place in history. I 
am rather inclined to thinE *that the*y are unsuitable to it. For 
they form a mixture which is unnatural in history, of fiction with 
truth. We know that these orations are entirely of the author’s 
Own Composition, and that he has introduced some celebrated per¬ 
son haranguing in a public place, purely that he might have an 
opportunity of shewing his own eloquence, or delivering his ow’^ri 
eentiments, under the name of, fhat pef^^ This is a sort of 
poetical liberty which does not suit the gravity of uistory, ihrough- 
out which an air of the strictest truth should always reigm 
-Omtions be an embellishment to history ; such might also 
poetical compositions be, introduced under the name of some of 
the personages mentioned in the narration, who were known to 
have possessed poetical talents. Bat neither the One nor the oth^ 
finds a proper place in history. Instead of inserting formal ora-, 
tioas, thie method adopted by later writers seems better and more 
natuiulf t^ of the historian, on some great occaisioh/delivering, 
in his 'owfi person, the sentiments and reasonings of the opposite 
partiesi^;^ of what was understood to be spoken In 

some "^ub^^ which he may do without the liberty oC 

fiction.' 

The dravving of characters ik one of the ipd^st splendid, 
at tbe same time, one of the mdst difficult of 

cal^oqmjpsii'iouv''' ■■ Fdr'''^aractcrs -are gehCralTy" d'onwd^jred' as "pt^- 
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»|i1ine in theMr is frequently in. dianj^r of ctitying 
exc^4 from a desire of appesming Very profound aiic 
He together so many oontrattai and suibtile opj^sitions 

qualities^ that we are rather dazzled with sparkling expregsion8« 
than-entertained with any cleaV^nonception of a hhmam character. 
A wMi^r who would characterize in an instamctive 


manner^ sho^d be simple in his style; and sfidald avoid all qnaint> 
iouissand affectation j at the same time not contenting himself with 
giving ns geneml outlines anly> bat^dcacending into those pecuU- 
arities which mark a chkrs^l^r in ita inost strong and distinctive 
features. The Greek liistdmhs aometinies give euldgfams* but 
rarely draw full and professed charaeters. The two au¬ 
thors who have tabohred this part of historicai doi^^ most, 

are Sallust and Tacitus, 


As history is a species of writing design^ fOr the instruction of 
mankind, sound morality should alvVays reign in it. Both in de- 
schbingcharacters, and in delating feansactions, the authof timuld 
always shew himself to be dh the side of virtue. To deltVer mo¬ 
ral instruction in a formal inahner, falls not within his province i 
but both as a good man, and as a gdod writer, we expect €li^t he 
should discover sentiments of respect for virtue, and an indignation 
at flagrant vice. To appear neutral and indifferent with respect 
to good and bad characlerji, and effect a crafty and political, 
rather than a moral turn df other bad effects, 

derogate greatly from the weiglit of historical composition, and 
will render the strain of it much more cold and uninterestingi We 
are always most interested in the transactions which are going on, 
when our sympathy is awakened by the story, and whcm we become 
engaged in the fate of the actors. But tfe effect can never be 
produced by a writer who is deficient in aensibiUty and morat 


As the observations which I hav.e hitherto made, have iaostly 
respected the ancient histdriaiis, it may naturally be expected that 
I should also take some notice of the moderns who have excelled 
in this kind of wrilinff. ? 

The country in Europe where the historical genius has, in, later 
ages, shone forth with most'lustre; beyond doubt, is Italy. The 
ii^tional character of the Italians seems favourable to it. They i^ere 
ffi^iinguished as an acute, penetrating, reflecting people, 
iemarkable for political sagacity and wisdom, and who 
dieted thaDUselves tq the arts of writing. Accordingly, soon 
^Stdratioh of letters, Machiavel, Guicciardini, Dayihi, Autivoglio, 
Fayl, became highly conspicuous for histent^X merit;’They 
conceived very'''|Ugt.' ideasmf-htstory X''aiid 'arc 
agreeable, ;ihsiruhrivei''-'kiid:--interesting:' 
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ih-e^ as 

jlteatiyfllllo .An^^^icci5|r4m in imitation of them^ m.troda^4 

^tiom;i#e-tnvtfe'6ir'hi»ta?^^^ projtoaadness-and disti^tnea^''pf 

’;|^ir,,p^titfc4 m|i^^.?ip€rh^^, be estfemed^ ■io..|aye 

*|>A8se4 * Critics baye« at the same time, obseired Spiae 

,^peTf€0|i<*ps^^^ % each of them-l^r i.Machiavel, in bis Ijistory 
jjRorence, is not altogether so interesting as o^f wonid exp 
author of his abilities to be ; eithei* through biis Qwn 4ef^ or 
through some unhappiness in his subject, which led him into a 
very minute detail of th^intrigues of obe eitj. Guicciardini^ 
ail times sensible and profound, is tajtM lot di^^^ loCg iph 

the Tuaca®' aftairs as to be sometimes tedious; a defect J® 
also imputed, occasionally, to the judicious iPather Paul. .^ Bcntivo- 
glio, in bis e^i®e|lent of the Wiars of Pianders,,i^S accused 

for approaching to the florid and pompous manner ; ana Davila, 
ihough one of the most agrei^ble and; enter^^ relaters, has 
UM^estly tViis delect, q| spreading a soft of uniformity oyer all his 
cflH^rs, by represcnldug theim as gttided loo; regularly ty ^ 
Utlfll^t|rest. But, although some sttCb objections may be made 
to these aathcre* they deserve, upon the ivhole, to be placed in the 
flmt rank, of te historical writers. The/Wars of Flanders, 
writteb; in Batin by Famianus ^trada, is a booh of some note; but 
is not eatitled to the same reputation .as>the trorks of the other 
historians I have named.« Str^da k too violently partial to the 
Spanish cause; and top ppeiy/a, panegyrist of the Prince of Far- 
ma. He is florid, diflTose, and an affected imitator of the manner 
and style of Livy. ■".,// 

Among the French, as theft* has .been mueb good writing in 
many kinds, so also in ih^ historical. That ingtenious nation, who 
have done so rhhch botiour to mpdem literature, possess, in an emi¬ 
nent degree, talent of narration. Many of their later histori¬ 
cal writers are spirited, lively, and agreeable; and some of tbein 
not deboient in profoundness and ponct^tion,^^^!^ have not, how¬ 
ever, produced any suclicapit^, h^torian^^ aa the Italic® whom I 
mentioned above. 

Our island, till within these few years, wastnot eminent 
historical productions. /Early, indeed, Sebriand^^ acquired reputa¬ 
tion by #eana pf the celebrated Buchanan. Jj3e is an ele|^nt wri- 
.ter, classical in':;bis, bnripity* ■ab4'®'''gt<^.^®h]e. 

desci|iptte*i‘ ohe cannot but suspect him to be more atfenr 

rive;4bp|eganbp» than tp accuracy. Accustomed to form bis/ppli- 
tical y^bolly upon the plans of ancient governments,, ^ 

feudal iy^tem s^^^ to haveenteied intO;bis thoughts }. ^ 

gdie basis of the Bpottisb consritution, bl® 

viewa^arc^. of,,-course, ripacci*tnt^,.-and,^,imperfep||‘';£i.Wberi^^ 

ibj&re k.'bUcb, a,ch|iagfi...''^|pk' 
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vrliai side soever the triitb lies wHb regard to 
long controverted facts which mabe the subject of th^ part of his 
work, it is impossible to clear him from being deeply tmcinred irith 
the spirit of party. 

> Aih*^ the older English historians, the most eoniidepabk is 
Jbord Cllareiidon. Though he/writes as the p^fesseil apologist of 
one side, yet there appears more impartiality imhis relatibn of facts 
than might at first be expected, A gt^eat spiHt Of virtue and pro¬ 
bity rims through his Vrprk. He all the,dignity of an 

historian. His sentences, in^jeed, are Often too long, and hm gene¬ 
ral mcmner is prolix ; h^t his si vie, on t!ie \vhdie, and 

his merit, as an historian, is much beyond medioc^tyi i Bishop 
Burnet is lively and perspicuous; but he has hardly any c^hcr his- 
toricaimerit.^ style is too cm'eless and faihfiiar for history; his j 
characters are, indeed/mailed with ahold and strong baud; but ’ 
they are generally light and aatiiical ;; and be abounds so 
in little stories coimerhing h&tself,/ i^^ he resembles more 3pi- 
ter of ihemoirs than of histoty, Hprihg a long period i Bl^lish 
historical authors seemed to mm at nothing higher than an exact 
relation of facts ; till of latevthe disrin namUs of HumO, 

llobertson, and tjfibhdn, Imva mised the British character, in this 
species of writing, to high reputation and dignity. • , 

I observed in the preceding Lectutf^ annals, memoirs, and 
lives, are the inferior kinds of historicai com|msitm^ It will be 
proper, before dismissing this subjeCtii to make a few observations 
upon them. Annals are corainonly niiderstopd to signify a collec¬ 
tion of facts; digested aceorditig to, chronological order; rather 
serving for the materials of history, than aspiring tp the nar^ of 
history them^lves. All that is required, therefore, ip a wrltisr of 
such annals, is to bf faithful/ disrinct, and complete. 

Memoirs denote a sort of composition in which an author does 
not pmtend to give full mformation of: all thS ! facts respecting the 
period of which he writes, but only, to relate what he himself had 
acocipito know, or what he was concerned in, or what illustrates, 
the Condue^ of some person* or thexircumstahees of anme transac¬ 
tion, which he chooses for his subject. From a writeir Of memoirs, 
then^lbre; is hot expected the same profound research, or enlarged 
information/tas from^^ a vvriter of bistpty. He is not subject to the 
samp laws of unvarying dignity and/gravity* He'jpay talkrfteely 
of himself I he may descend into the most familtay ani^^ 
IS^at is chiefiy required of him is, that he be spi%h% ahCipter- 
estijo^ ; an^z espccmlly, Pbat he inform us of thin^ thaf atb use- 
Tid/;fend omriottS;V that, he convey to,v us .some'adit 
■ • wbfdb' the" acqlliring. -This'''is ■ a apiciles.' "bei^itich*^ 

ing to such as love to write concerning thelascives^^and conceive 





' everlf-m 'which 'thcv ''had'-m. -&hare' 'iiiipguiai;.-<l|a- 

|)ortan<^; llicie is no Wonder^ the refere* that % nation fn s|>rightiy 
Sts the Iheneh "shonld, for two past;, have beib pOurihg 

forth a whd^^ memoirs | the/ greatestof wlvob are 

■little-mote thaii agreeable trifl,es,;' 

'■[' Som'i^r'however, mast be e;Koe|^®ii';;l|om thiaj.general' chamoter j 
%vo'in ''p-arti'Coiar; the thei:.Cihrdi.:n!^.';'de ’^ and those 

■cf'the Bake of $ull|f*,i’''|!'rom' Eet*%;.]^rpO}rs»;^|?8ides;'^ pleasure' 
of agreeable and liv^y narration, we may derji^e^ mhch instruc¬ 
tion, and much knowl^|p^;^of ; human nature* y :T^ pohtics 

be oftari too hne-spun, yet the memoirs of a profes^ factious 
leadetj^^ahch as the cardinal was, wherein he draws hoth his owij 
char^ter, and that of several great personages df his tinid, so fully, 
cannot be read by any peVson of good sense without b^iefit. The 
Memoirs of th# Buke of Sully* in the State in *wh<uh |l^y are now 
given to the pnblic, have great m desSrve to be mentioned 

with particular praise* ; No approach more nearly to the 

usefniness and the dignity pf a full legitimate history. They 
have this peculiar advanta^’ of giving us a beautiful display of 
two of the most illustrious characters wliich history presents; 
Sull^hhaself; one of the ablest and most incorrupt ministers, and 
Henry IV. one of the greatest and most amiable princes of modern 
times, I k*now few books more fall <rf virtue and of good sense 
than Sully’s Memoirs ; few> thereforey more proper to form both 
the heads and the hearts of such as are designed tor public busi¬ 
ness;, and action, in the world* 

Biography, or the writing of lives* is a very useful kind of com¬ 
position; less formal and stately than history; but td the bulk of 
readers, perhaps, no less instructive; as it afibrds them the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the ibharacters and tempers, the virtues and fail¬ 
ings, of eminent menfuily displayed; and admits them into a more 
thorough ai!nl krtimate acquaintance with such persons, than his- 
toiy genei^ly allows* For a writek of lives ;mny descend, with 
propriety, to minute dircumsiances, and familiar incidents, ; ;Jt is 
teJEpected of him, that he is to give the private, as well i® tbe 
public life, of the person whose actions fee records; nay.j:it is 
from private life, from familiar, domestic, and seemingly ^iVial 
Ocksnrrences* that we often most light into the real character. 

In this spedies of wHtlng, Plntarch hasno sma)^ merit; and to him 
we stand indebted for much of the knowledge that we possess, 
concerning several of the most eminent personages of antiquity. 
His^' matter is, indeed, beth^ than his manner; as he cair^^ lay 
claim to any peculiar beauty or elegauce. His judgment, 
his iecUrSioyi^^^ sometime® been taxed; whatever delii^ils of 

thik%ind liable to, his lives of emmentraen will always 

be conafdered as a valuable treasure of instrucsicn. :.Hc is rematk- 
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.of., ik& ^ 

'l|^6S':’d«3!3;led; than'' many of .t%em are.'w|ih the.;.#ai^plQi^,nii^y^a^^ 
am^€o& j and fond of displaying to us. in pe 

'tdi^timmeniand piiyap 

I nohelnde the sul^iect of history, without notioe 

of a veiy great improvement whioh has, of late yfarg;, ft^un to foe 
introduced into historical comfiOBition; I mea% a mop particular 
attention than was fori^fly gisen to Ifws, 
religion, literatoi'e, .and.^fvery other tldng that to shew" the 

epirit and genius of nations, li is now jand to be the busi¬ 

ness of an able historisstn to ei^ibit raj^^rs, well as facts and 
events I ^^d;'ais^hre*d.ly, 'js'hatevifef-dlspiay-s the state and inan- 
hind, in different periods, and illustrates the progress of thejhuman 
mind, |s mop;i;n^^ and ix^terestmg tiiau the detail of sieges 
and battles* The person, to whom we ate moat indebted for the 
introduction of this imprnveiaent intb history, is the celebrated li. 
Voltaire, whose genius has shoce with such surprising lustre, in so 
many different parts of literature,; His ^ge of Louis XIV. was diq[e 
of the first great productions in thi^ tast#| ^^tid pon drew through- 
oat all llurope, that general attention, and received that high,fp* 
probation, which so ingenious and eloguent a productipn raeri|§d. 
His Essay on the general History of Europe^ .ainco days of 
Charlemagne, is not to be considered Cither as a historyi or the 
proper plan of an historical work; but only as a series of obser¬ 
vations.mr the chief events that have h&ppened throughout several 
.centuries, and on the changes |hat successively took place ip the 
spirit and manners of different nations. Though, in some dates and 
fafets, it inay, perhaps, be maccnrate, and is tinged those par- 
.ticulaiities which unhappily distinguish Voltaire’s manner of think¬ 
ing on religious subjeeb, yet it contams so many enlarged and 
instructive views# ns jnstly te merit the attention all who either 
read OF: write history'.of those ages. ■ 


^ LECT0RB,XX.XVIi^ 

..■..■-FiCTrt^Vs Hisw^pEY, 

As hisfbfy feoth a wry dighihed species of conipositjou, and by 
jbe r^uW fpi^ Which it assnbb, falls directly under tlie laws of 
cnticism, I dbCf^ursed of it fully in the two preceding Lectures. 
The coipposition, in prose, afetd^less 

,lbr critical observation. 

,, Philosophical;:.writing,; for instance/' wiIt'','no4|^'.%|-^tbi.f ny'''Icn^ 
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jnsiiu<?tion, is they^who sWy it^%rte suppos^ ^ io so fof :m»? 
stri^^oft, style, tihie form, aiid <ii«8s: o 

tsUcb iTOtiiig% aiti less material objects, ■ They are objeefes, 
that must not be Wboily* negleefeed. Me who attempt# toiiasitict 
mankind, wiriiout studying, it the satim time^ tO enpge 
tention, ind to interest them in his subject by his manner of 
exhibiting it, I# ooi likely to prove^^ W The tmme truths, 

and reiionings. delivered in a dry and cold manner, # with a pro¬ 
per measure' of elegance ^nd beauty, will make wry didSereiri 
pressions on the minds imem 

It M mahifost that every philosophical writer must study the 
utmost perspicuity: and, by reflecting on what wis fcumcrly 
delivered on the subject with respect both ^ single words, and 
the construction of sentences, we m^y be convinced that this is a 
#tud|* which demands considerable attention to the tides ot* style, 
and good writing. * Beyond mere perspicuity, strict accuracy 
and precistoa are required in a philosophical writer. He must 
employ no words of uhcertaih meaning, no loose nor indeterminate 
expressions; and should avoid using words which are seemingly 
synonymous, without carefully attending to the variation which they 
inakh hpon the idea, ■ \ 

\ To be clear then and preefe is Ode requirite which we have a 
title to demand from every philosiphicai writer. He may possess 
this quality, and be at the same times a very dry write|. He should 
tbefefbre study some degtefe of embellishment, in order to render 
his composition ples^ing and'graceful. One of the most agreeable, 
and pne of the most useful cmbeilishments which a philosopher can 
employ, consists in illustmtious taken from historical facts, and the 
characters of men. All ihq/al and political subjects natujrelly 
afford scope for these ; and wherever there is room for employ¬ 
ing them, they seJdbm faU of producing a happy effect. They 
diversify the composition; they relieve the mind from the fatigue 
of mere reasoning, and at the same time raise more full conviction 
than any reasonings produce: for they take philosophy out of the 
abstract, and give weight to speculation, by:shewing its connexion 
with real life, and the actions of mankind. 

l*hilosophical writing admits besides of a polished, a and 
elegant style. It'admits M meta^ comparisons, and ail the 
flgures of spefcb, by which an author may convey his ^nso 
undemtahdmg clearness and force, at the san|i time 
that he entertains the imagination. He must take 
however, th^ all his ornaments be of the chastest jkiiid, 
taking of the florid or the tumid; which is so unpardonable in a. 
pm^ssed philosopher, tlmt it is raifoh better for him to err on the 
side drmoked simplicity, than on that of too much ornament. 



■ t«C.T:.V.R&'' |tXXVlt. 

'aC- tha'-iiii^«ata,,«fe’Fiatar;and' 

plibal tmtises composed witln muchvdi^aWe beauty. Soae- 

ca has bi^a loogi afed justly censured for the alfectatiop vtbat’ap'H - 
pears He is too food of a certain briliiaot: tird spari- 

irig manner j of* antithesis arid qtiaint |0iiteiices.“ it oanrim be de- 
rrifid. 'at lltesatib’tim thathe cdWo (^presses bimseK riuA 
liveliness arid force; tfeouajhhbstyle, upon the ■!whole, iri fer from 
deservirig imitaltoriV^^ In Eoglish, Mr. bocke’srcselebrated treatise 
on Hmri|iri Uod#stripdipg,, pointed out; as a model, on the 

one hand, of the grriri^teat clearness and dislinctiriess of philosopbii- 
cal style, wiih very iitlle approach to ornatsaent; Lord Shaltesbury''« 
writingSi, on th«other hand, exhibit philosophy dressed 3 apyi?i^ Itll 
the orriament'which it can admit; perhaps with more tfemniisi per^ 
fectlysttited toit. , 

Philosophical; coHiipf>iiHiaa sometimes assumes a form, under 
which it mingles more with worlcs of taste, when carried on in tfee- 
way of dialogue and conversation. Under this form the anciersts 
have given us some of their chief philosophical works; and ats 
veral of the moderns have endeavoured to imitafcB thera. Dialogrie- 
writing may be executed in two ways, either as direct conve!pa*^ ; 
tion, where none but the speakers appear, which is the method iibat 
Plato uses ; or as the recital of a, conversation, where the aotlmr 
himself appearsv and gives an; account, of wdiat passiDd in dis¬ 
course; which is the method that Cicercx generally follows. But 
though those diderent,.methods make variation in the form, 
yet the nature of the. riompoaiilon is dt bottom the same in both, 
and subject to the same laws. ^ 

A dialogue, ia one ori other of these forms, on some philosophi- 
cuL moral, or critical subject, when ii is well conducted, stands 
in a high rank among the works of tgste; but is much more dUB- 
cult in the execution than is commonly imagined. For it requires 
ttiore, than merely the inttoducLion of diff'ererit; persons speaking 
ill; succession. It ought to be a naturalraud spirited; |:epresenta- 
tion ot' -feal conversation; exhibiting the character and manners of 
the several speakers, and suiting to the character of each that pe¬ 
culiarity of thought and expression which distinguishes him from 
another. A dialogue, thus conducted, gives the reader a very- 
agreeabfe entertainment; as by meani^ of the debate 
among the personages, he receives yf^fair and full view-of 
sides ^ the argument; and is, at the timej, amused witb^ 
lite conversation, and with a display Of cQrisisbeut and 
ported characters. An author, therefore, who has geuius fW Adko- 
cuting^uchaciwpositfonaftei:^^^ manner, hai^iit in hisfowrif hbth, 
toahiifo p.lffSe, ■ 

' paft -Of. mOder»a dialogue wi^ters.'ha'yC' .no, 'i^im , 
•■01‘,-''a'ny 'CompOi^diion of ■ this sort ;• and' batii^'^;tim:'OuUvafd%r v i 



■X3r«He'-»pea^k». ai3i4''Wnotheh:tB:e.^^m'rit 
the saifie as if the author spoke in person throughout Ijie wilier 
He sets up a Philotheus, perhaps, and a Phiiatheoa, dr jan A an4 
a B; ^ compliments, and after admiring the ■ihe- 

ness of this ffiornin^ or evening, and the beauty of the prosp’^jte 
around them, enter into conference concerning some grave matter; 
and ali jdSiat we know farther of them is, that the one personates 
the author, a man of learning, no doubt, and of good principies ; 
and the other is a man of straw, set up to propose some trivial 
objections: over which he first gains a most ehtire triumpb, and 
leat^’his soeplical antagonist at the end ranch humbled, angc-^ 
nemllyi Goayihced of his error. This is a very frigid and insipid 
manner of writing; the more so, as it is an attempt towards some¬ 
thing, which we see the author cannot support. It is the form 
without the spirit of coiiversation. The dialogue serves no pur- 
posei ibttt to make awkward intemiptious; and we should with 
more phtience hear tlie author continuing always to reason hirhself, 
and to remove the objections that are made to his principles, than 
be 4|oubled with the unmeaning appearance of two persons, whom 
We SW' to be in reality no more than one. 

Among the ancients, Plato is eminent for the beauty of his 0ia- 
logue^. /J’he scenery, and the circumstances of many of them, are 
beautifully painted. The characters of the Sophists, with whom 
Socrates disputed, are well drawn ;»a variety of personages are ex¬ 
hibited to us; we are introduced into a realcoUversation, often sup¬ 
ported with much life and spirit, after the Socratic manner. For 
richness and beauty of imagination, no philosophic w’liter, ancient 
or modern, is comparable to Phato.^- only fault of his imagi¬ 
nation is, such an excess of fertility as allows it sometimes to ob¬ 
scure his judgment. It frequently carries him into allegory, fietidli, 
enthusiasm, and the* airy regions of naysticai theology. The phi¬ 
losopher is, ajt times* lost in the/poeti But whether w© be edified 
with the mattSr or not (and much edification be often afiPordsji we 
are always entertained with the manner; and left witl|ia strong im¬ 
pression of the sublimity of the authors genius. 

Cicero's Dialogues, or those recitals of conversations which he 
has introduced into several of his philosophical and critical worki, 
are hot so spirited, nor so characteristical, as those of Plato; - 
some* as that‘De Oratore’ especially, are agreeable and well sup- 
They shew us conversation carried on among some of the 
prihmpal persons Of hneient Borne, with freedom, gcwjd-breeding^ 
and:4tghity. The afithor of the elegant dialogue ‘ De 
ruptae Eloquentite,’ which is annexed sometiines to the 
Quinctilian, and sometimes to those of Tacitus, haS happily- M 
titted* perhaps has manner of^vritmi^; /?- 

■ Litc’igd■'Tk'' 'a''dialogue''"■ writer of 'm'uch eminence';''"ihough'''^""hi«' 







mathdrs. He Isfm givenvtli% model of the light and 
l^uinoma dtali^ bas carried it to great perfection, A cba- 
.#acter-;of: leid'ty* and at^ tbe'^ame-tiiaeoC ait:/a^^ ^p^'®ki^i^fen,,.dis- 
tblgidEdiea liUi His great object 'was, to impose the 

foMfei'^ the pedai:m*y of philosophy, which |>re» 

eaii©d:|ii faia age; andi he could not have taken, any more succ^Mr 
ful method for this e^^i, than what he has employed in his Bie* 
logiies, especisiily in those of the Gods and of the Bead, which are 
full of pleasantry and satire. / In this invention of dialogues of the 
dead, he has been followed by several modern authors,;^^ ,J^^ 
in pardcular, has given us dialogues of this sort, which’aru sprightly 
and ags^ahle; but as for characters, whoever his personages be, 
they all become Frenchmen in his hands. Indeed, few things in 
composition are more difficult, than in the course of a moraf dia¬ 
logue to exhibit characters properly distinguished; as calm, con¬ 
versation furnishes none of those assisfeinces for bringing charac¬ 
ters into light, which the active scenes,and interesting situations of 
the drama, afford. Hence few authors are eminent for charact^iS'- 
tical dialogues on grave subjects. One of the most reinafita|»ie 
in the English language, is a writer of the last age, Br. Hi^nry 
More, in his Bivine Dialogues, relating to the foundations of natural 
religion. Though his style be now in some measure obsolete, and 
his speakers be marked with tfee academic stiffness of those times, 
yet the dialogue is animated by a variety of character and a spright* 
Uaess of conversation, beyond what are commonly met with in 
writings of this kind^ Bls|id|) Berkeley’s Dialogues concerning 
the existence of matter, do not c-ttempt any display of characters; 
but famish an instance of a very abstract subject, rendered clear 
aad’b^telligibfe by means of cbnversiition properly managed. 

I proceed next to:make some, observations'on Epistolary Writ¬ 
ing: which possesses a kind of middle place between the serious 
and awasing species o composition. Epistolary wri|ing appears, 
at first yie^ to stretch into a very wide field.. For them is no subr 
ject whatev^, on which one may not convey his thoughts toihe 
public^ dn the form of a letter. Lord Shaftesbury, for instaheei, 
Mr. iHsffis, and seveml other writers, have chosen to give this 
form to philosophical treatises. . Hut this is not suffiefent fo 
class such treatises under the bead of epistolaiy eompp^tion. 
Though they’bear,-in the titfe-page,; ,a:,Letterto-a:Frieiid, aifef'4-he 
iffipsiiyk^ see that it i.s, in truth, 

with whom the author correspond* Seneca’s Epistles 
are of this sort. There is no probability to|d> t^hey ever p«^todjp 
correspondence as real letters. They ato nh ol^ 
tieoos dissertations on moral subjects ; which/lbp^^^ 
eoaveniencef chose to put into theiepi»^®*l^ ^ 



•W'ft'tTiNG. 


one a re^ letter oii some as of r< 

coasOiation to k person ttnder idisfaeissi such as Sir WiBItiSa femple 
htw written to tlie CouTitess of Essex on the death of litt d*swthter, 
he'is OB'Such’'Occasions, to Write Wholly as'wdmneoras 

a phiiosophea*, and *to lissunae the style and manner of one, willmitt 
TeprehensiOn. * We consider the author not ae Writing a letten^^h^ 
aa composing a disconrse, suited particularly to the circumstances 
of: some one person* 


Epistolary Writing becomes a distinct speOies of ooteposition, 
subject to the cognizance of criticism, only, or chiefl^l^, when it is 
of the eiisy and familiar kind ; when it is conversation canied on 
upon pstper, between two friends at a distance. Such an inter*^ 
course. When Well conducted, may be rendered veryi^Tceable to 
reader^ of taste. If the subject of the letters be important, they 
will he the more valuable. Even though there should be nothing 


very cOneideiable in the subject, yet if the spirit and turn of the 
correspondence be agreeable; if they be written in a sprightly 
mannmr, and with native grace and ease, they may still be enter- 


taiOthg; more especially if there be any thing to interest us, in the 
chaiWOters of those who write them. Hence the curiosity which 
the phblic has always discovered, concerning the letters of emi¬ 
nent persons, W^e expect in them to discover somewhat of their 
real character. It is childish indeed to expect, that in let¬ 


ters we are to line! the* whole heart of the author unveiled. 
Concealment and disguise take place, more or less, in all human 
intercourse. But still, t\s letters from one friend to another make 
the nearest approach to conyersation, we may expect to see more 
of a character displayed in these than in other productions, 
which are studied for publid viCw. We please ourselves wiilh be¬ 
holding the writer in a sltt^tion which allows him io^ 
his ease, and to give veUt oCeusionkny to the overflowings of hia 
heart.' ■' ' ■ ■ - -■ ' ' 

Much, therefore, of the raeritj and the agreeablenesB of epistolary 
writing, will depend on its introducing us into some acquaintance 
with the writer. There, if aUy where, we look for the mail, not 
for the author. Its first and fundamental requisite is, to be natu¬ 
ral aid simple ; fbr a stiff and laboured manner is as bad in a letter 
as it is in conversation. This does not banidh sprighidiness >an 
wib z^hese in letters, just as they are in convei^a- 

^ fiow easily, and without being studied I 

employed so as to sjeasdn. ndt to cloy. One who, either in 
vCrsafen or in letters, effects to shine and to sparkle always wU 
net long. ^ ^ style-of letters should not be too h%hty^ 

po'lisj^'. ' ltCaght'"C 0 ‘beneab'and correct; butniomor^. . 
about words* betrays study v and hence musical periods* and 
appearances of number and harmony in arrangement, should be 



jarefuUy avo.i!4|?)4, jn/i^tters//'.:^c-''foest'>;,kttera;^jii^^ ' 

as the: iiathprf Imye wrUten w What the heart 

pr the imagisalipn dieiates, always flours readUy; but where there 
ia no wana or interest these, doJtstraini 

hent*e, those letters of mere com^ilimeiot# congratulatiodi l^^^^a^ . 

condoleotOe, which har<^ cost the authors most labour in eomposing, 
|tnd wiiich that reason, they perhaps consider as their mas^ter- 
pieceij the most disagreeable and insipid to the 

r^ade^ "'' ,' ; , . . 

It ought, at the same time, to be remembered, that the eas^^nd 
simplicity whiOh I have recommended in epistolary correspondence, 
are not to be understood as importing entire carelessnesa*, In writ¬ 
ing to the most intimate friend, a certain degree of attention, both 
to the subject and the style, is requisite and becoming. It is no 
more than what we owe both to ourselves, and to the friend with 
whom we correspond. A siovfenly and negligent manner of writ¬ 
ing, is a disobliging mark of want of respect. The liberty, besides, 
of writing- letters with too careless a hand, is apt to betray persons 
into imprudence in what theyvwrite. The first requisite, both in 
conversation and correspondence, is to attend to all the p^per 
decorums which our own character, and that of others, demand* 
An imprudent expression in conversation may be forgotten and 
pass away; but when we take the pea into our hand, we must 
remember, that * Literascripta nianet-* 

PHhy's LeUers are one of the most c^^ebrated collections which 
the ancients have giyeji us, in the epistolary w'ay. They are 
elegant and polite; and exhibit a very pleasing aud amiable view 
of the author. But, according to the vulgar phiase, they smell 
too much of the lamp* They are too elegant and fine; and it is 
not easy toltvoid thinking, that the author is casting an eye 
towards the public, when he is appearing to write only for his 
friends- Hduiing indeed is ihbi’ddifhcuit^ than for an author, who 
pubiilh^s his bW’ui letters, to digest him«»eif altogether of attention 
to fhe opinion of the world in w^ ; by which means, he 

becomes ihuch less agreeUmW of parts would bCi if, 

without any constraint of this sort, he were waiting to his mtimate 
'friend,' 

. Cicero*s Epistles, though not so showy as those of Pliny, 
sevei^ accounts, a far more valuable collection; indeed, thnmost 
Tralp^fele collection extant in any language, i They 

business, written to the gyeat^i'men of "the a,g%'|eom;^. 
with purity apd elegance, but without the least affectation 
anA, what adds greatly to their merit, written without any intention 
of being published to the world. For it appears, that Cicero neyer 
kept copies of his own letters; and W^B are Wholljr ladebted^^l^^ 
care of his freedman Tyro for the targe made. 
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are now extant, amounting to hear 
a thfoutan^V^ the inosi auiheutie materialsofthe bis- 

tdry of iiiat aige; and are the last monuments which remain of 
RomO itt-ite state ; the greatest part of them' being written 
during tikat imporfant crisisj, republic w as on the p^nt 

of ruin ; tl*® toost interesting situation, perhaps, which is to“be 
found in the affairs of mankind* To his intimate friends, especially 
to Atticus, Cicero lays open himself and his heart, with entire free¬ 


dom; In the;; oOurse of his correspondence with' otliers/ 
ittti^dced ihto acquaintance several of the jfMthcipal 
sonagefr of IRome; and it is remarkable, that most of Cicerb%C^^^ 
respondents, % well as himself, are elegant and polite Writers; 
which" served to heighten ouir idea of the taste and manners of 
^'that'age* ''VJ.;' 

The A collection of letters in the English kil- 

gua^, is that of Mr. Pope, Dean Swift, and tlieir friends ; pairtly 
published in Mr. Pope’s Works, and partly in those of fjean 
Swift/^ ■ This collection is, on the whole, an entertaining and 
agreeible one ; and contains much wit and refinement; It is hot, 
however, altogelher free from the fault which 1 imputed to Plihy’^s 
Epistiief, of too inucii study and refinement. In the variety of 
letters from different persons, contained in that coUection* wc 
find many that are written with ease, and a beautiful simplicity. 
Those of Dr. Arbuthnotf ^ in particular, always desCrvev ri^^^^^ 
pfaisCk. Dean Swift’s also are unaifected; and as a proof of 
theic hieing so, they exhibit his character fully, with a% 
defects; though it were to be wished, for the honouf of his rnembry, 
that his epistolary correspondence had not been, drained 
dregs, by so many successive pubtfcations as have been 
to the world. Several of Lof^ Bolingbfqke^s, and of Bishop |ktjt,er^ 
bury’s letters, are masmrV* writing letters in too 

artificial a manner falls heaviest on Mr; Pope himself. There, is 
visibly more study, arid less of nature and the i^eart 
than by those of some of his correspor^ents. - . ;Pehad foipied him¬ 
self on the manner of Voiture, .and is too fond qf writing like a Wit, 
His letters to ladies are full of affectation. Even in writing tc his 
ffieridf, how forced an introduction is the fdiowing, qf ^ a letter to 
3?dryi|ii^ison ; * I am more joyed at your retunaj tlmn lahodldat 
that of the sun, as rmich as I wish for him in this mj^^chol^ 
season ; but it is his fate too, likeyour’s, to be displeasing to owls 
and obscene animals, who cannot bear bis lustre.* How stiff;a 


compliment it is which he pays to Bishop Atterbaiy ! 
noise'dhd daily bustle for tlie public be now over; I 


Thougbi^he 


^ S0(!. his lett/lr lo AtUciis, which was 't^ritwh a year or'twtj before iSis deatli^ in 
-wKjHih« Wtis hiia, hi unsweir lo smae ItiquiricH concerniiiGT his episties, that he had no 
(^^cIlecHoh of j^oro, and that Tyro bad only about seventy of them. 
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RjR Still its welfare ^ as the sail in 

tfO retieeii'om the wotict. ’is preparihg 

a bete seaaoa.' This sentence might be wb hemti^ie; 

but is very unsuitable to the style oi one 

vriih another., ■/'■ - \-':y:-'r : '' 

The gaiety and viyaeity fi^ the French gehiite JtjspSwr tb 
advantage in their letters, and have given birth to s^yeral 
able j^ublications. In the last age, Balzac and Voiture irere the 
two mdet celebi’ated epistolary writers. Balzac's I’eputation indeed 
soon declined, on account of his swelling periods and pompous style. 
But ”^oitute continued long a favourite author. His composition 
48. e^itemi^y^apar^^ ; he shews a great deal of wit, and can trifle 
in the. most entertaining manner. His only fault is, that' he is too 
Open and, professed a wit to, be thoroughly agreeable as a letter 
write!. The letters of Madame de Sevigue are now esteemed the 
most: accom|«5ished model of a faniiliav correspondence. They 
turn mdeed very much upon tiifles, the incidents of the day,, and 
rite hew* <>f the town^ and they are, overloaded with extravh^nt 
coinplhaen%aod expi^tssious of fondness, to her favourite daughter; 
but Witliah riiey shew such perpetual sprightiiness, they contain 
:^Gh easy and varied nairation, and so many strokes of th^jn^st 
lively and beautiful pamtiag, perfectly uee from any affectation, 
that they ate justly ,enriried,;^^te high praise. The letters of 
Mary Worriay Montegne ate' not unwerthy of being named, after 
those of Ma^i de % of the French ease 

and vivacity; and tetain meu'^the ebate of agreeable episJtekiy 
.atyle^ -thtte jterhaps any letters which have appealed in the English 


, ■■ repaiasteeaited:..of,,„;a!hother, .^species, of composition 

'p;;^s^.^wlihsh^copptefe^a&|t.ve 0 j«imetp^^^^ in general,, 

a-v^y inai^ificaat"classby the. nspa^.of: 
, Thpp:teay^'MffrstYkiw. 8 eem.dCK> iite%nih‘>.. 

part|C'idariioiih^c&'should be .,tekaa'bf,them... 
’::ilht.t''ca^noi-.be''C^.. this, opuuon. :\,'Mri^''Fletcher of-.^'Iton,. ia one. 
,irf.hp-tmcte,i^':qit,oi^,:it: ps thaysayin^; ,of a 'wise man, that give hi'm ^ 
,m^ng;.cf. all th^,bal'lada.o/.'a-hhrioti,.ha ,would.:allow..a.h|;.one' 

theirJlaws,'-'.The saying was-foundmaieih"'; 
refiecrinn good sense, and is applicable to the. subject now 
ibafove us. For any kind of writing, how triding soever in sippear- 
^psae,. that obtains a .general currency, and Cspcscially ^at eariy pte- 
' Occupies the imagination of the youth of both sexe^^ triusi da^nd 
pfWticulai*. attention. Its inilaence is likely to be consi^etabfe, 
the morals and teste of a nation. 

be employed fo?: very , useful 

ppppsfss. They furin^^ one of the best channs^ fpr cony^ 
instruction, for painting human life and mdhiitTs, for th® 
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M. 


<w?p b^rayed our 
Yirii^‘'%SHat>i£ tice odtbus. The ~ 


e; 



storieS-Jtowai 


lions, 

i of w^l-contj^ed 


»g tliese purposes, is stronger than 
<San/b^ by simple and naked instruction; 

and hejnoe we 4nd, that the wMost men in all ages bave^morO^IOiss 
and fictions, as the vehicles ofknowtt^gc. 


have ever been the basis of both epic and dramatic j^try.^ -^ 
not, therefore, the nature of this sort of janiting, cdnsidered In 
itsdf, but the faulty manner of its execution, that can expose it to 
any contempt. Lord Bacon takes notice of out taste for fictitious 
history, as a proof of the greatness and dignity of the humanliijind. 
He observes very ingeniously, that the objects of this world, and 
the common train of affairs which we behold going on in it, do 
not fill the mind, nor give it entire satisfaction* We seek for some* 
thi{]^;;:^t shall expand the mind in a greater degree: we seek for 
mofojberoicand illustrious deeds, for more diversified and suTprising 
eyeii% for a more splendid order of things, a more regular and just 
distribution df fowaids and punishments, than what we find here : 
becatiaS we meet not with these in true history, we have recoutste 
to fictitious. We create worlds according to our fancy, in order 
t6 ^rify our capacious desires: * Accommodando,’ says that great 
philosopher, * rerum simulachraad animi desideria, non submittendo 
animum rebus, quod ratio facit, ; et historia.** Let us then, since 
the subject wants neither fiignity ndr Use, make a few observations 
on the rise and progress of fictitious history, and the different forms 
it has assumed in different countries* 

la all countries we find its origin very ancient, if he gemua of 
the eastern nations, in particular, was from the earliest times much 
turned towards inVenfibn and the love Of fiction. Their divinity, 
their jiMlosophyi^ and their p®ics, wt^e clothed in 
rablesi The Imians* fihe Peimans, and Arabians, were all famous 
for di^r tales* V ^the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments’ are the pro- 
ductibh of aifomantic but Uf a ricdi imid 

ginariott; exhibiting a singular and curious display of manners and 
characters, and beautified with ^ a very humane morahty. Among 
the fi^ient We hear of the Ionian and Idilesian Tales; but 


no^ 


; and, from any account 


of them, appear to have been of the loose and wanton .kind. 
Sbnie fictitious histofies yet remain, that were cofopps^d dtinlig 
the decline of tfaeKoman empire, by Apuleius, AchillesTatinS^'U 
Hefiedprus, bishop of Trica, in the fourth century; but 
them are considerable enough to merit particular critimsinsr^ 
During the dark ages, this sort of a ne^;|Ad 

ve^^ singular form, and for a long, while made a great figure in wie 




* ( 


Log the s{^>eariuK!«tof things to the desirefi of thfc mind, not bringing' 
i*, tM history and philosophy do, to the course of events.' 
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Wf.rld, I'he mnTti.tl spirit of thbse mtlopS;^^ia^<irtg;" W 
(V-Jukil goYf^riiineiit prevfiiled j tl»fe estaWishment of staglil jCjSitkfe 
as an aDowetl nietliod of iTecitling cansres bo^ of jostitffi aind bo* 
floor; UiP appointment of chtttiapions in the cattle of is^men, 
cft'uld iidt Thamtain Oieir owii'ri^hte "by tpgetheip vw^h 

;li^ii\lrion of military tonTnament^, in which dijferent kilo^- 
cioTris A’ied with one another, gave rise in those limes, to that mat- 
veHon%sy#tt‘fn of chivalry, which is one of the most singular ap¬ 
pearances rn't^ of founded 

those romances of kriight-erfantiy, which carried an ideal chivalry 
to a still more extravagant height than it had risen in fact. There 
was displayed in them a new and very wonderful soiiiof world, 
hkrdly’faring any resemblance to the world in which we dw’ell. 
Not knights setting forth to redress all maahef of w 
bnt in eveiy page, magicians, dragons, and giants, invulnerahie 
men, winged horses, eiichanted armour, and enchanted caistlks; 
adventures absolutely incredible, yet suited to tfie grost: ignorihee 
of these ages, and to the legends, and superstitious notions condi^n- 
ing mkgtc and necromancy, which then prevailed. This meritIhby 
had, of being writings of the highly moral and heroic Itiho. 
Theit kOights were patterns, not of courage merely, but of religion, 
generosity, courtesy, and fidelity; and the heroines were no less 
distinguished for modesty, delicaOy, and the utmost dignity of 
manners.,'' ' *■ 

These were the firSt compositions that received the name of Ro- 
mlaticers. The origin of this name is traced, by Mr. Huet; the 
leained bishop of Avranche, to the Provencal troubadours, a sort 
of story-telieii and bards in the county of Provence, where there 
subrikted some remains of literature|and poetry. The language 
which'pfevailed in that country was a mixtuie of tatin and Gial- 
lic, called the Roman or Romance language; and as the stCries Of 
those troubadours were written idlainguage, hence it is 
said the name of romance, ^nich we5nkw apply to all fictitious 

eomppsiridrii,'"" ■ .‘ri'"’"'"; 

The earliest of these romances is that which goes under th^^^ 
of Turpin, the archbishop of Rheims, written in the eleventh cen- 
turyi The Subject is, the achievements of Charlemagne add hia 
peerfji dr paladins, in driving the Saracens m^it of France and part 
of Spain; the same subject which Ariosto has taken for Ins ,cele¬ 
brated poem of Orlando Furioso, which is truly a chivalry inmance, 
as extravagant as any of the rest, but partly heroic..and partly 
cbitnc, embellished with the highest graces of poetry- The rpiiaanGe 
6f wm- de Gaul, and many more of the 

same stamp. The crusades both furiaished new tnalter, and increased 
tbB spirit for such writings; the Christians'agamst'tbe Saracens 
made the common groundwork of them; and from the elevedl^O the 
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sixt^niji.^eifctuirytb^y^ontinaed totevitch all ^In 

wheii® the . 1 ^®te sort of writieg had beea g 

caught., the ingenious Cervantes, jin the beginnlug of 
ceiitury^. contiilm^ed greatly to explode it ; and the aholitic^ of 
tpumanientiSw tbe prohibition<)f .single combat, the 
gic .and encnantuicnts, and the cjbaage iu general of 
throughout Europe, began to give a new turn to IsGtitbus eoiupo- 
sitioQ. 


r Then appeared the ABtraea of D’l ■ i fe, t he Grand Cyrus, theClelia, 
and Cleopatra of Mad. Scudcri, tiie Avcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, 
andjOther groove and stately cOinpositions in the same* style. These 
may he 0^ as forming the second stage of roniauce writing. 

The heroism and the gallantry, the tvioral and virtuous turn of tile 
i<*dinanoe, wei^ still p but the dragons, the nec?^- 

maU0ers, ai^d the enchanted castles, were banished, and some small 
resemblance to human nature was introduced. Srill, however, there 
was too much the marvellous in them to please an age which 
tiovr-^ refinement. The characters were discerned to he 

stmined ; the style to be swolu ; the“adventures incredibie; the 
books themsrdvfs were voluminous and tedious. 


|ience this^sort of compo&ition soon assumed a third form, and 
from magnificent heroic romance, dwindled down to the familiar 
novel. Tlfese novels both in France aiid England, during the age 
of hewis 3CIV. and King (Charles Tf, were in general of a tnfiing 
natU)te^;%yitbout the appeaiancer of' moral tendertcyj or usefai in- 
■stru^trcijii; i^lnce that time, however, somewhat better has been 
attempted, Wid a degree of reformation introduced into the e^dt of 
noveTwriting. Imitations of life and character have been matSe^lieir 
principal objoct, Eelation^ have been professed to ho given ^ the 
behaivionr of persona in paftiimlar m situations, thoh as 

may actually occur in life ; by moans oi which, what is liwiable 
or defective in character an^ conduct, may foe, poihthd ohrh hnd 
plncgd In ..h'lmefiil .%ht. I%tpn .thii.^ilan, .'the ■■FrenOh, havol.j.pro-' 
duoed some compositions of Ooiisidetiible mgrit. Gil:Bias, 

is a bot)k full; Of gopisi sense, and ./instructive knowIedgP of 
.jthp.wprld.The works of. MVivaux, especkjdly liis Mariannoyjdis^. 
cover grnai refinement of thought, great panetratip|t ..into hifnjtan 
nature, and paint with a very delicafe pencil, some/pf thn/hidast 
shadfiis and features* in the distinction of chai’acters. TTvc I^^duv^l^^^ 
Helpise of Rousseau is a production of a very siirgnlar kindv4.«.|^^^ 
many, of the events which are related, ituprobable and uunatumi • 


.in sOine of the tletails tedious, and for some of tl:e scenes which 
are described Justly blameable; but 

"ouence, ftw teruieniess of sentiment, for ardPur of passion, 'enti- 
tied.to rank.jiatnong the productiotis of fictitious hkthry, 

kind of writing we ’^ve, it must be confessed, in Great Bi> 
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tain« inferior to the French. Wo heHher 
draw characters with so much delicacy,; yet: we are 
some performances which dhK^oyer the streng^^ 
nius. Ko fiction in any langis^ey was ever belter sup|iid^d thhn 
the Adventures of IlobiiMS>n Crusoe. While it is carried on 
appearance of trail) and aimpUcity, which takes a ^rong hpldv^ 
the imagination of all ret^ers^ it suggests, at the same time, viW 
useful instraciion; by shewing how much the native powete,^ 6t‘ 
man be exerted for surmounting the difficulties of m^y exter¬ 
nal situation. Sir. Fiifelding’s Kevels are highly distinguished for 
their humour; ahumour which,ifnotofthemosti^nedanddelicii^t 
kind, Is original, and peculiar to himself. The chaiudt^l which 
he draws are lively and natural, and marked w*fh the strokes of ai ■ 
bold pencil. The general scope of his stories k favourably to 
manity and goodness of heart; and in Tom Jones, his great^^ 
work, the artful conduct of the fable, and the subserviency of all 
the incidents to the winding-up of the whole, deserve much piUfse. 
The most moral of all our novel writers is Richardson, the aulhor 


of Clarissa, a writer of excellent intentions, and of very C{^ris“ 
dmable capacity and genius; did he not possess the unfortuniate 
tideat of spinning out pieces of amusement into an immea¬ 
surable length. The trivial performances which daily appear in 
public under the title of lives. Adventures, and.Histories, by ano¬ 
nymous authors^ if they be dften iimcteeat, ;yet are 4^ 
monly insipid; and though w general it ought to Iwpdmitted 
rirat characteristicsd novels, formed upon nature and upon life, 
without extravagance, and without licentiousness, might furnish 
an agietable and useful entertainment to the mind; yet consider- 
r lttanner in which these writiiks h^^ tor the most 

t, ^Uductedi it must also be confessed, that they 
te dia^patlou^^^^ a^ idleness, than to any good purpose. Ij^t us 
;now/‘ 4 hetefiwi!y'.i®nfce>iimr-retreat from ^ of Action..;-,,, 
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WATPi® Of POEORKHN A1«0 PROGSG^-.-VERSIflCAf^Nv 

t now observations on the difierent kinds of writ¬ 

ing in prose. What remains is, to treat of Poetical Compo&itbh. 
JBefbre entering on the, ..consideration of any of its particular kinds, I 
des%h this l^clure^ an intm'duetion to the subject of poetry in ge*- 
neral ; wherein I shall treat of its natore, give ano^couiidh^ ^tsorigio, 
and make some observations on versification, or poetical tuygrbers 
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ber 1 i^^i‘'m poetry ? aud whi^«tit does it 
|it(^e'? '■ aust?^;^’ thW- <jwe8tKni ts not so easy ■ as 

* s'diid'CA0S'and dbpttted 
HiufclSithe d poetry. Sotne Ifeve 

niadktte ossesce to consist mllctimi/ead^^ their opinion 

the atttjjLority of Aristodc crnd Fiato^V is cettainly too 

liwifed a definition; for thou^’fiction rnay Kttve a great share in 
fnaiiy poetical compositions, yet many snhjects of poetry no 
be felled; as where the poet describes objects wbicli actiially 
e6cisi^ or pours forth the real sentiments of his own heart. Others 
have made the characteristic of‘ poetry to lie in iniitatioa. IBnt 
this.'.ri '^fojg^iper. loose.} for ■'i^erul’'btffer'«.Tts^ imit^' as.welf-ns ' 
poetry; and afl imitation of human manneTS and chatactere, m 
be carried on in the humblest prose, no less than in the more lofty 
poetic Strain.:' ^ 

The most just and comprehensive definition which, T 
be g^iven of poetry, is, * Thai It is the language of pUnsioa, : w 
entit^hed imajgmation, form-ed, most commonly, into regular mi hi- 
,|^s7 The historian, the ofaiof, the philosopherj ad^^s thfeiri- 
selydSii for the most part, primarily to the undereian^ 
direct aim is to inform, to persuade, ortoinstrttet. But the pfilht^ry 
aim of a poet' Is to please, and to move; and, therefore, it is fei the 
imaginatiorr, and th# pasaions, that he speaks. He may» and he 
ought to have it in hla vlhir* to instruct and to refoiin; but It is 
indi^riy, and fey that he accomplishes this 

end. His mind is aiippoged to be animated fey somCr 4ntei1e;#hg 
object w’hieh fires his imafii|atm,n,^ w his passions; and 

w'htCfe, of courae, c(foimuirii{%tes torlifo style a peculiar elevation 
suited to his ideas; diibrent from that mode of esrpresSfon, 
which'is tiat'Ufal to tie mind "in its calm, clrima'Fy--';S^-jfoi,''v'''T^^ 
added to niy definition, that this language of passfoUi ^ 
tionvis forn^, ‘most Commmily,” into regular ttumbcFs; because, 
though vereilfoution fee, in general, the exteri-mr 
poetry, yet there are some fdftas of .y«rs^ 

to fee hardly distiuguishafeie; fio Uuci as tire veii|e of 

Terence’S Co«ii«dies,^-...'and 'there is also a .'species 'of', preeei'.;'m.; 
measured in, its .:C^d4'nCe, am so’m.uch raisi^ in 
api^ach very near }>CKitm such as the Tfelemachue 

■of:'''f^ih€l<iu'''f and tlfo'Knghsh trausI^etiG'n of C^sia^^:' 
verse and prose, on some accasion®, run into onc vUi^ 
light , and shade. It is hardly pdi^lde to determine tlie 
lirV)vt ivhere. eloquence ends, aiid poetry begin® ; nor is there JMiy 
occasion for being very precise about as iiOtagfW?| . 

the natiird of each is understoodr' Thesd'^^Sare the minutUB of 
criticism, . oomcUriung which frivolous writers are always diatpoaed 
to j^qi«Utjbic; but which deserve not any particular discuasioa. 
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The truth and justness of the ® 

poetry, will appear iaore fully from the aeco««^ 
give of its origin, and which will tf^^ to thkj^ ligh%Oii:snuch 
what I am afWnvard to deliver,-^onc^m its :VariqiB^i1^^.^^^c^^^^^^^ 

The Greeks, ever fond of* 4ttxiba^d|g to their owo^^ .na^on’ .tihe 
invention of all sciences and arts, ascTit>ed * the origik of 
poetry to Orpheus, Linus, and Musseus. There were, perhaps, 
such persons as these, who were the first distinguished bards in 
the Grecian countries: But Iq^g before s^ch heard ofe 

.and ;^ong paitions w|tere- thi^'were ne^er:'khown^ pOetry existedv-; 
It is a great error to imagine, &t p^try and music are arts which 
belong only to polished nations. ^ *fiiey have their fhupBatidn in 
the iipture of ; man, and belong to all nations, and ^ all a 
thoiigh, like other arts founded in nhthre, 0iey^^^^h^ inoro 

cultivated, and, from a concurrence nf favp ciicumstances, 
carried to greater perfection in some countries, than in others: In 
Order to explore the rise of poetry, must have recourse the 
deserts and the wilds V we must go back to the age of hunter# and 
of shepherd#? to the highest antiquity; and to the simplest form 
pfmammrs^iriKmg 

■ If has been often said, and the concurring voice of all antiquity 
affitiris, that poetry is Older than prose. But in what sense iliis seem 
ingiy'strange paradox holds true, has hot alyrays beem well under¬ 
stood. There never, certainly/was any‘period of society in which 
men conversed together in poetical numbers. It w^s in very 
humble and;scanty prose, a$ we may easily^ife^ ike first 

tribee carried on intercourse ah^ng thimselve# relaliug^to the wants 
and necessities of life. But from the very beginm of society, 
tbere y^ere occasions on which they^^ 1 ^^ together for feasts, sacri¬ 
fices, and, public assend)hes; and oh aucli occasions, it is ;well 
know^/th^ll^usic, eoUg, and dahee,^ principal ente.rtain- 

lUent/v'.flt ■is:^lri®fly 'iri; AtnericU," tbatjw'e-lmve had -the opportunity 
of being mai^ acquainted with men id their savage stat<;. We leata 
frbih; the pariicular and con^jurring account# travellers, thaf.> 
among ail the nations of that vast coBtinent, especially amohg the 
Kpfthern tribes, with whom rie have had ntpst intercoursoj nmsio 
.',aiid;#ong; arc,,, at all/.their .meetings, chrried’ph'wit^^^^ 

■d_<^^e,:bf ■.CBthusiasin.;, that 'the chii^s of '’thOvtriiso-'''^^:.;#?^ 
aighabxe themselves most on such occasion#; that it is in songs 
they celebrate their religious rites; tlmt, by these, they, lament. 
theii'. public and private calamities,, the d.eath of friend4/;or the 
loss of warriors; express their, joy on their victories; celebrate 
great Jictions and their heroes ; excite each 

oth#f to' perform ^Oat exp1b1t#dii w ar, or 16 suffer death and tor* 
ments w'ith unshaken constancy. ’ ^ 

Here then we see the first beginnings of poetic compolritt^ni in 
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which tl?^ 4 fli^ 4 i§iasia of £ei;acy or passiOR sag- 
■^si^ ^ whcnjTOu&edl^JOteresUngeTcnts^ and hy 

, ift piihlic- a^fi«abIio&. Two particalars 

would d^s^ianguiish tlmt in which 

on the common occar^ces of life; namely^ an 
nniisnai > arrangement of wor^^ and the employment of bold 
figures of speech. It woold invert words, or change tliem from 
that order in which they are commonly placed, to that which most 
s^uited the train in wliich tliey rose in ttie speaker’s iniagmation : or 
which accoipj^odaM |o: the cadea^. of the passion by 

which he was moved. Under ^ iphuence' too of any si^ng 
emotion, obJeCts^do not appeat^;;t^ os such as they are^i bnt 
isuch as passicih-makes us see ihepi. We magnify and e^xaggeraie; 
we seek to interest ah pthers ih what causes our emotidn^ we com¬ 
pare the least JJiingS; to the gre^^ call npoU; the absent 

as well as the present^ and ete,n address ourselves to things inani- 
inateli,; Hence, in congmity ^|th tbose variods nioveniien ts of the 
inina|,hri«o those turnd; of exptdssiQny.wluchl'We now..dist,tngmsU,,/ 
by the, learned names of hypeijide, prosopopceia, simile, &,c, but 
which are no other than the native original, language of pdetry 
among,:the mostfoarhdrous nations. :'v;' 

Man is both a pobt and $ musician The :aame 

impulse which prompted the ,:ehta^ stylc.^ prompted 

a certain melody, or modulation f* sound, suited to the emotions 
of joy of grief, of ad^katioh,. love, dr anger> There is a power 
in sound, which, partly from nature, partly from habit and aaso- 
ciation, makes such pathetic impressions, on the fartpjri as delight 
even the most wild barbarians/ Music and poetry, therefore, had 
the same rise,; they yrere prompted by the saine occasions; they 
were united in song; and, as tbag as they continued united, tltey 
tended# without doubt, mutually to heighten and exalt;;^ch <^|for’s 
power.,; The,.first poetS' supgstheir' own'yer^s.:; a|p^: henccji^he 
beginning of wbut we call versification,; or wofda arral^^: in a mtore 
artful; order thafi prose, so as to be suited to some tune or melody. 
The liberty of transposition, or inversion, which the poetic otyle# 
as I observed, would naturally assume, made; it easier to form.the 
some sort of numbers that fell in with the inusic 
song. Very harsh, and‘ uncouth, we may easily believe, these num- 
bers would be at first. But the pleasure was felt j it was studied;; 
and versification, by degrees, passed into an art. ,4 

It appears from what has been said, that the first Composii^ 
which were either I'ocprded by writing or trah^iUed by 
could be no other than poetical edmppsitrohs. No other 
these, could draw the attention of mad in t%dr nidfe uheivitized 
state. Indeed, they, knev/ ho olhtr. Cool reasoning und phnn 
discdpB»id'iia.d no power to attract savage tribes., iuhiictod only to 
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bitntiirg wa.-3r. tlrere ' 

BpeaVer to pout c d ' 

htgii poweiB of paasioiJ, W W 
therefore, and rio ,eo^^ 

toi«;:Wiien they. 

is, likewise, a farther ' _ h ehrnpositions ftrfy CMndd be 

tranadutted to posterity; bdeaiuse, before writing was invented, 
soogs only cohM last, end fee reoi^bfired. ear gave assistance 
to the memoryi by the help of numbers; fathers repeated and 
sung them to their children; and by this oral tradition of uationul 
bal^a. Were conveyed afl idle Kistoncal klntowied^, arid all the 
inet^ction,,of .the fiTs.t ages.' ■' 'V,'• ■ | 

Tfee easiest accounts which history gives tts concerning all 
nadohs; bear te^tiraohy^^^^ facts. In the 6rst ages of Greece, 
priestsi philosophers, and ^atesntteji, instrtre- 

tiOns la poetry. Apollo, Orpheuis^fs and ; A their J tnost 

ancieai bards,' are reiwesented as tMd first'tamers of iaankiia|^ the 
fiist founders of la# and civiiizatioh. Mihos and Thales teuhg to 
the iyle the laws which they comflosed and till the age rnimo 
diaiely pri^^lng that of Herodotus, history had appeared in no 
othe#'fbrih'‘ifen that'of pOeticaV't^^ 

■'"-Id.'the sansfe-faanis^r,' among:all■bther'na'ilpws,' poets aad'':»dngs 
ani3''the '.h'r8l;o^bjectS'i''thet' mS.ke'’'''theitj:Wp|^ Among, the- 

Pythian or'^thic nations, ih'any of their kings and %aders were 
scaideia, or poets; and it is from the# Knhfo aorgs^ tl#fctt^ 
early writers of their history' such ais ^aJcO-Cframmatlcus, acknow¬ 
ledge, that they 4^ their chief information. Amopg the 
Celtic tribes, is Ga«i> Britiin, and IiWlahd, we know, in what 
admiiation''';ihett'baids werd'';hold>,.'':a^d''Wl^ great influence..'' they 
p6.ss'.€ffesed Ofdr:the'' ;peo.ple. ' Were hoih poets and raualciaus, 

as ail the first poets, in ebuhtry, Were. They Were always 
near the person of the chifejf or they recorded all hi^ 

great''exploits-; they were.'ei^ldoyMWs the''ambassadors■ between 
contehdiag tribes, and tlieir persons were held saerjed. 

From this‘«deduction it foliows, that as we have reason |d look 
for poems aiid'sottg&'among;''i|m aniiiiuitiei^^ aW cenirntne^.-W? .;we 
may bxpect, that in the strain of these there will be a remarkable 
resemblance, during the primitive periods of every country.' The 
occasions of their being composed, are every where nearly tl;c 
same. TIjo praises of gods and heroes, the-celebration of famod 
ancbpprsj the recital of martial deeds, songs of victory, and 
Sbh^b bf lamentation over tlie misfortunes and death_.of their coun- 
'trymcii,,. ocppW®hJ!^>l^ the same enihasiasm and 

}m’p. the saihe wild and irregular; butanimated complwsition, con- 
:uid glowing style, bold and extravagimf IS^iVfok'bf^eech, are 

» Strabo, 1. it). 
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^ .rU the most aiidi!^ oi^igir 
strong ilypel^»}iijC^i^.BJll^lne which w'e h-RYe .%e« 
04:mhtai:;^iipMni^^^^ poetry .’(jb^^e 
pmdp©tin]te;,%irte';<^;^s from the' 

*is m t^ntai’thaii. 

of aa ^^tifiV tban of;R<XHi^y, ah^.^lon^i!, ili><w»e measai^, 
to aU nations at that peiii^i vrh^h hrst jgiyes i^se to irinsic and to 
song. Mankind ney^r resemjble so mach as they do 

in the beginnings of society. . Its subs^iuent reyDluticns give birth 
to the principal distinctions of character among nations, and dlTert 
into channels widely separated, that current of; human genius and 
manners, which descends originally from one spring. 

Biyersity and cfepanner of living, will, however, oc- 

cj^sipn some diversity in the strain of the first poetry , of nations ; 
chiefly, according as 4;hos« hatbiM ate of aii|bie ferfe^onSvCt ^ 
a more gentle . spirit j and aopording as th'^, adys^de faster or 
slow-i ^ im’ the ■ arts of ciyilization.: Thus we And aU^ of 

the aheient Gothic poefiry remarkably fierce, and breathing nctlhing 
but slaughter and blood; while the Peruvian and the Chinese songs 
turned, from the earliest times^,;ripoa milder sub^^^ Gelft^ 

poetry/in tbe days of Ossian,;^^ pf the niaftial kiftl, 

yet had attained a eppsiderabife, mixture of and refine¬ 
ment ; in coiwe^nence of the^ 1^^^ amohg the 

CeltaB, . fey means of a serse^ and feacc^sion of bard®^ had 
been estpblished for agds. So JLucan indbi’ms uS : 

Laudibns in kmgiaiB vateii diffunditift eeram, . 

Hurima sec'ttrt.fudistit) caipiiaa'Btpdi.* '. ■'■ .'[C'i-I ■',V -'. 

Amdng the Grecian nation^ their early pp®!^ appears to 
soon received a philosophical cyst, from what we are inifoniTed con¬ 
cerning the subjects of Orpheus* Xinus, and Musmus, who treated, 
of creation and of chaos, of fhe generation of the world, and oi* 
■thfe-,risiB';of things ; and;:,%e know ^ that ■•the Gr#ki, ady^iced ■sboder 
to phiibsophy, and proceeds with a quicker pace in l|i 
refinement, tha® most'Cther pitiohs. „ ^ , .■ ,'■'' '.. 

^ The and the Persians hayd always been the gfea|yst 

‘.pbets^''Cf 'the. IBast,',,5^-'''.amqh^ among o.ther- nations, 

’poetiy.was"; the earhesl. vehi^^^^^^ ail their learning.':and.,.,i^^C’ 
tiimt.t^/v'Ihe ::^^»e:a,t',.ifcrabs, wb; .-are informed,!;'' valued:^ih!^i]ii^^lyfis 

' ' Tdd i(od,ye .bftrdi^ wb^tacred raptiires Are 
TochaiiDt ypur heroes to your country’s lyiMi^ ,: 

.Who consecrate in your immortal atrain, 

Brave patriot souls in righteous battle slaui 
Secor^y now tbe yoathful task renc.«r, 

9k.tiA noblest tiimc8..ijE|,^k!^1iie8a sohg'a pHrme'/—Rowi. 

t yid fC Chatdiai, cbap.de la PotVsie des Pcrsaift#. 

1 '•’*^<1* J^J^faninaiy JOiecouisr to Sale’s trauelatiou of the Koran. 






• their roetrij^l compi0«itiQfls,,v>^hb'hv.3^ 
the one they compared to loose 

«tn\njr* 111 

nexion, and their, beaj^ty from the otegnhee of the%l»reasion,_ 
and the ^uteneRs of moiral d^ti^s o 

PersiSfi^ w re gei«ra]^/!cei»^ indepeadcn^ proyet- 

hial epophtiiegjms-. ftOTe4 into yerae/ respect they be^. a 

considerable , ffseinhlance.. rjf Solomon ; a great 

part of which book co-ttsisls of uaconnccted poetry, like the loose 
pe ir||-of The ,aame Ibmi of composition appeal^ 

a-l'rO in'-'the^boj^/.of Tho^^'CJreeka'.see'm to have, been the ■dr$t' 

ly.ho iotrodno^^-f--arid.olojser ■cdhnexio,n;Of ^ 
;parts*dbtO:'th€h^'POetic^l'wriibhg^ . 

P a^ng the iplahcy df it lay oon^ 

fusedii^-and vi^m minglfed in the saine C(hn according sis in¬ 

clination, eptfesiastti* br casual incid#to> directed the poet's^ strain. 
In the progress of society and artsj, they began to assume thOp dif¬ 
ferent iiegular forms, and those diSeront 

name^ under whicii we no\V thetn. But & the dtot rude slate 

ofipogiloM effnsionSy^^w easily di^cem the seeds and beginnings 
of all the kinds of .reihlar poetry- - Odea and-hymns of every sort, 
would naturally be among the first compositions; according as 
the b$trds^ were ipoyod by religiouB feoltog^* byeacult^tion, resent- 
'menlove,any 'other wfem' 'ienlfilnenV'-td. pout:y.;'thepselves 
forth in songyi ; Plaintive or elegiac poetry, would da M 
.arise,from. 1atttohtation|\dyor^their deceased' iViei>dsv ..'''’-t'he renital 
of the achievements, Jof their heroes, and 4b^r ancestors, gave 
birth to what wfe n call epic, poetry 4 and as not content with 
simply reciting these* they would infallibly ba led, at some of their 
' pu^fe-'tneetinigs,; ;to:^^;tosent byj ntroduciag .difierent berd.s 
spea,ktog: in the character of their heroes, and auiW'ering:^^ 
otherf we fii^d in this the first outlines . of tragedy, or draniatio 


writtog.’, .,, . 

:Hb 3 ie,;Of.:th^SO;-ki'n p!^br^,.;']b."dVover, .'tyer'e i,n:''the first, ages'■ 
of 'properly.distinguished'py.yaepa'ra't^, as'tliey are,;,'.how,, 

frottf ■ each- other, indeed, ,'’not .only:;:, werC;:|lto'; difierent. kifiita--.-;Ci(| 
poeti‘y.',iben,.':toixed. together,.';.but.,alb,ithat we^yfiow .c^.. ,iett^^»;;>>j’or4 
composition; ,:^. any. kind,' ■ was 'then ■■ .b%.ade.d: to *b'ne ‘ 

history, eloquence, afid; poetry, were all the sdine. Whoever jwantod 

to inform or to entertain, his couutfymco 
and neighbours, whatever was the,subject, accompanied hisy aeu-. 
timent and tales with the melody of song-• This was the case 


^.tbat ncriod |d[^ when the character and occiipatiofik of 

the husoafi^nian ftmi the todld^eaj.tlu; xvarrior and the .statesman, 
were united in one When this 

bi(night on a separation !.>f the d.ncient urt'^ uud pioHisijms ot 
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ijivH'by <ie^ees ’to a se^aratiori of the <^iffertait 

fro -each 

The of #i!^iug hi pw^ess ' b^ records of 

joast tr«fh«jw^idiis be kept; Occwpied with the Bh:b- 

jects of:-ftblicy and haefiil aria/ vmbod no# to be iastrubted 
and as weJi as moved. They-reached and reflectM 

uptM the aifairs of life ; and ; were interested by what; was rea;l, 
jwt fabulous, in pa#t trausactibns. ;The historian, • therefore, 
now laid aside the buskins of poetry |rhe wrote in prbse, and 
t^bpted to give a faithful and judicious relation of former events. 
I’lhe philosopher addressed hmiself chiefly to' the Understand¬ 
ing, The oratea* studied to persuade by reasoning, and retained 
jnore or less of the ancient passionate and glowing style according 
; aS It was conducive to bis purpose. Poetry became now a se- 
art, calculated chiefly to please, and coriSned ^eherally; to 
such subjects as re^ imagination and passions. B¥en 

its cbmpanibn/ great measure divided 

■ frofn'tt.-; v w- 

TiTiese separations brougb t alt the literary arts into a inore regutaf 
form, and contributed to the exact and accurate cultivation of each. 
Poetry, however, in iia anmeut original condition, was perhaps 
more vigorous than it is in iil^amodem state. It included thenj the 
whbfe burst 6f the human miM ; The Whole exeirtion of its 
native ■•.■ It spokelanguage. of "passion,' andv'iho 

other; foefo p#riou itbwed it§i birth, Prempted and^^l^^^ 
objects which to him seemed great, by evenfe Which interested his 
co:umry or'' hisv^*e®'di5, -the eaiiy .'bmitWYOse ■ aiid •-sung,., ,He s'ung' 
indeed In wild and disorderly stramsV but they were the native 
effusions of hikh^iaH; they Were^^]^^ conceptionspfaditiairii- 

tion or resentment, of sorrow oir friendship, which he p6ured forth. 
It is tm wmidieiSi th^ that in the rude and artless strain of the 

Tirst p^try of all nations,'yvW should ofte j&nd somewhat that 

■ captivates ■ and'' ‘ transporWt:y;thW'pnnodi ■■'In: aft®r*figes,"::.when' p^^try 

became n regufer art, studied for repiitation and for gain, aniidm 
oegmi fo" they did not fem. Composing Coolly: in 

;;fhmrm|pset«i,'''''®e'y 'e'ndeavoared:''''tb' itnitate passion, -'Tather' tbabibhoi'; 
express it; they tried to force their imagination into raptures, or 
to supply the defect of native warmth, by those artifioial ornaments 
which might give composition a splendid appearance. 

'Use Separation of music from fkietry, produced consequences not 
favourable in some respects tb poetry, and in many respects hurt¬ 
ful to music.’*^ As long as they remained united, music enlivened 
and animated poetry, and poetry gave 

musical Bourfd. The muiic ef thdTearly p^ beyond doubt, 

* Di^siertatian on the liisi. IVVaow, and Separntion *f l^oeiry and 
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simple; find mus^iiVe coti&^t^cl chiefiy bf . 

as the voice cohld to the ^rds ol" 
ihBtrm»euts» SBch as flutik/a'hd pij^, apd 

ap^ar io have;:'1b^£lli^ly mTented^Uoh|^^;al£'e'm’a^ . 
bat Ob’^ 0 ^ was im^ted by these ihslsmddsnts;, ibab simply 
acc(>jai|iahy the voicse* arid to height^^^ melody of song* ''’*!*he 
poetVlti^in.i^as altvays beam; and,'from many circnmstances^k 
dppe^rs, that among ^e;dhcieht Chreebs, as well as among other 
nations, the bard sung his w and played upon his hai^ or lyre 
at the same time* In this state, the art of music vTas, when it 
produced ail those great eifects of which vre read so much in 
ancicni histoiyi And certain it is, that from simple music only, 
and from music accompaniett with verse or song, we are to look 
for strong expression and powerful influence over the human mind. 
When instrumental music came to be studied as a separate ait, 
divested of tiie poet’s song, and formed into the artiiieial and intri¬ 
cate combinations of harmony, it lost all its ancient po^er of 
inflaming the hearers with strong emotions ; and sUhk into in art 
of mere amusement, among polished and luxurious nations. < 

' poetiy preserves,; in all cototiieSi Some rehiairis 

its flrst and original connexion muis»S» By being uttered 

in-Sbn^, it Was fotiiMed into numbers into an artificial armnge- 

rhent of \vords and syllables,'very diflerent in diflereat couiitnes; 
but such as, to the inhabitants of eptcih, seemed mc^ hie^^ 
and agreeable in sound. Whence arises that great characteristic of 
poetry which we now call Verse; a subject which comes next to be 
treated of' , 

It is a subject of a curious nature ; but as I am sensible, that, 
weire:;J to pursue it as far leads, it would give rise 

to i#imassions, which readers would consider as 

mindlis^ I shtli confln^; a lfew obsen^atiohs upon hlnglish 

versihcatioh,'."’ ' ^ 

Nations, whose language and pronunciation u'ere of a musical 
kind, rested their versiflcaiton chiefly upon the quantities, that is, 
the length or shortness, of ^cir syllables. Others, who did not, 
make the quantities pf their syllables be sp distinctly perceived, in 
pronouncing them, rested the melody of their verse upon the nam* 
her of syiIaJji(?s it contained, upon the prb^r disposition of ac¬ 
cents tiftd pauses in it, and frequently uponi that return of eprre- 
spondmg sounds, which we call rhype* The former was th^ csiSe 
with the Greeks and Romans, the latter is the case with us, 
and with inost modem nations. Among the Greeks and Romans, 

tJl^^jfar greatest number at least, was kiuiwii 
S determined .quantitymad their raanh®* of 
pronouncing rendered this so sensible 

ble was counted precisely equal in time to tivo short ori^, Upoa 


to have £ 


xed "a 
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,! of syllables in tb€^*fr he^mater 

it caii.,ctwj^a, 

'■^keii..tj^n\Wj^-,^^ tbt^l:;j3^^1b^;^||;;'||i^k.»^^ time waa#-'!nof>* 

j>re<U84y sa^ m eya^'lie^^ter verse/aiid^.l^'as 

always fiqnal to Uiafof 12 long syllables Jti^isder to ascerts&t ’^ 
icgtiiar time of every verse, aiui the pr^j^er iaw&fcnre and successi^ 
of long and short syllables which pi^ht, to compo^ it, were 
thyented, what the grammadans iimlt feet^, dactyles, 

iambps, &c. 13y these mea^n^ wps tned tlte accnracy 

of and whether it Was so l^nsti^ote^ 

proper melody. It was requisite, for install^, 
drat the hexanie^r verse have the quantity of its syllables 

isp disp^d, tbit: be scanned or measured by six nK^trical 

fet, WlipGi might be either dactyles oy spondeOs (as the mush^l 
time oil both these is the same), with this restriction onlythat 
the fifth foot was leguJarly, ^ and the last, a 

spondee-*. ■■'.■■. ‘ \,.V.-. 

I’hfe inlroduction of these fe verse> woul^/^ 

altogether out of place; for,thu^niiis ©four language ci^ 
npt.iU.this respect to the Greek'Ur-LatiU, -/I-say not, 
no regard to quantity, or to long and short, in proaounpiSg'* 
Many words wU havei especiaMy pur Words consisting of several 
syllables, wd^re the quantity>^ p^ the long and ehort syllables, pre 
invambly fixed; but great numtjers we have also,;W 
quanti4yj;|^t4ft■■'altogether loose,'' ',.Thie‘'''is the.-case .with 


and with almost all 


part of our words consisting Of , tWo s] 
our monosyllables. In geneml, the difiefei^ce made between lUng 
and short syllables, in our manner of pt^punciU^ijthem, is so 


'* Some writa'8 iaiag'iiie, t1»al the fect.ia Latiti verse were intended to correspohi? to 
bars in music, aad to form inasieai intervals or diatinotioiis, Mcusibiu to the oar in the 
pronuuciation of the line. Had this bestt the case, every kind of verse must have bad a 
pet-iiliar <wder of fcot aiifiropriated to iL But the eomtnon prosodies slicw, that tlicrc 
are several forms of Laiiu verse which arhcapable ofbeinif measuresl iiidiffereutly, by 
a series of feet of very ciitfereut kinds. For instaace, what i« culled the .Asclepedtt‘a« 
TiTj-se (iu which the fii-*^t Ode of Horace is written? niay be scanned cither by a spondicaK, 
two choriatnbuscs. and a pyrriebius; or by a spoQdcu.s, a daciyliis succ;!cd«d by a 
csDtfttra; and two dactyluses. The common pentameter, and some other fonns of irefst*, 
adaiit the like vajictieft; and yet the melody of the verse remuias always the same, 
thottgti.lt be scatmed by different feet. This proves, that the metrical foet. were .aot 
seniiible in the pronuuciattoq of the lino, but were intended only to reg^ulaH; i-ta cou- 
strUctidh^. or applied as measures, to try whethw? the succession of lohff and slsort 
syMahleir'^asuvli as suited the melody of the verse: and as feet of diffcreBl hind* 
cnald |k<Mse^.ii»cs he applied for this purpose, hence it happened, that some fon^ 
verse. vrei% capahlo of beln^ sesoned in different ways. For measaring^ ibe hexamfi^ 
fw Hnc^ no other feet were found so proper as dactyles and spondtseS, ami theroftpU- 
hy these it is uutlonnly scanned. Bat no ear is seDsibla,i^ IShiitloisiitm' trfsioik^ 
foot, ih Niladtng aa heaai^^ . a hiisai^i^^ this naatfer, 1 appre- 

Hi»^, that hmr arisen among writers, ia treating of the prosody 

b^h-^XaHu^nd of English .verse. 
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iiiconsitlorabie, o»d »o tjtinfch ia left us for thoia 

oiliier long or short at j>ieasnTe> that mere quantity veiry lit~: 
tie elFect in English versification. Tlie only pereepti^d. difference 
among p«r syllables, arises from some of them ^eing ^Ihered with 
that stronger percussion of ^ voace, which we" call accent.. Tbis 
accent does not always make the .syllable longer, bm. gives it ihme 
force of sound only j and it is upon a certain order and succession 
of accented and unaccented syllables, infinitely more than up^ 
their being long or short, that the melody of our verse depends. 
If we take any of Mr. Pope’s lines, and in reciting them alter the 
||«an^ty of the|syM>Ms, as for as our quantities are sensible, :#e 
i;music^,'pf the yersie not be much ':injured.|,,;where,af.#'}ff,;,trf.'d^ 
npt accent tka syllables according as the verse dictates, 
will be totally destroyed.* 

Oux English heroic verse is of what may be called ah iambic 
structinre; that is, composed of a succession, nearly alternate, of 
syllables^ not short and long, but unaccented and accented. 'V^ith 
regard to the place of these accents, however, some liberty is ad- 
fo the sake of variety. Very often, though; not always, 
the Hue begins with an unaccented syiiable; and sometimes ia the 
cpuTsc of it two uiiaccented syllables follow each other. But iu 
geherat there are either five, pt; four, accented syllables in each line. 
The number of syllables is ten, unlesi where an AlexgBdriau yerse 
is (Kksasionaliy admitted. In Verses, not Alexandrian, instances oc¬ 
cur where the liim appears tohaye than the limited number. 
Blit in such iustauces I apprehend it will be found, that some of 
the Ihpiid syllables are so slurred in pronouncing, as to bring, the 
vfirse, with i;esp|ct to its effect upon the ear, within the usual 
‘bounds.’ 

Afiptber essential circumsitaace in the constitution of our verse, 
is the emsurai pause, which falls towards the middle ofoeach Hue. 
SbmPpause of thfo kind, dictated by the melody, is vfirund la the, 
.yetsupf m,ost;aalion8.:r It'is found, asSmight be shewn',;; 
hexameter. In the French heroic verse, it is very sensible. , That is 
a verse of twelve syllables, and in every line, just after thf ^jxth 
syllabie, there,foils regulayl^ Und indispensably, a e®sural pause, 
di^ding the'-liiie intp-two eqbat'heniifotrichs/. For ;etample,;'-iu:fhe 
firsfiipes .^pf.■^Boile■au^a.; Epistle' to the- E^ing* 

in Lord Mombodflo’s TreatiAe of th ' Orii/tii und Pr«’ 
vol. ii. vjtdiir tbs head of the pwjsody of laugiuajrc. H« khews 
that this is tlu' constitution of oar own verse, but that by oui* mftancr of 

„.|;pading Latin rerfie, vre make its music nearly the same. For we certainly do mi< 
{ilpoaov^^ it ancient quaittities, so a« to make tlm noisicai iiine of 

one lonjj a^aldc eqsiaf lb two short oiWn vhut.accordin^.to'a attOcewsSwi t» .nested 
and unacceuted syllables, only mixed iu a ratio of our own verso 

Wo Roman could |^M>psibly imderMtaud our pronunciatiol}. 



Jl&tte et j d<Mit I4 totie siiifesse 

NW. point lofruit tardif | d’oi^ leaMc vteill«siie, 

Uui seiiil aan» iVIUuRtrc ] ^ rexiunjiile dra DIcux 
Sontieus tout par ioi-mcme f ei iroi« tou« par tcs y««a£» 

lit this stram■al^ their verses proceed V the one half of the liiie al¬ 
ways answering to the other, and the same chime ieturning ihees- 
.iiit. ear without ih^nmi^thn or change j. w?hich is tier- 
l^nly a defect in theii* verse, and tm6ts it so veiy much for the 
#ee4oin and dignity of heroic poetry. On the other hand, it is a 
distinguishing advantage of our Engtish' verse, that it allows the 
pause to he varied through four difierent syllables in the line. The 
pause may fall after the fourth, fifth, the sixthi or the seventh sylla- 
hie; ^d according os the pause Is placed after one or other of these 
syltahlcs, the melody of the verse is much changed, its air and ca¬ 
dence are diversified. By this means, uncommon richness and va¬ 
riety are added to English versification. 

When the pause falls earliest, that is, after the fourth syilahle, 
the briskest melody is thereby formed, and the most spirited air 
given to the line. In the following lines of the Rape of the liock^ 
Mr. Pope has, with exquisite propriety, suited the construction of 
the verse to the subject. 

Ou her wliite breast j a sparkling cross alie wore, 

W^hich Jews might kiss | and iuildels adore ; 

Her lively looks j a sprightly mind disclose,. 

Quick as her eyes ( and as nndxM as those. 

Favours to none j ^o all she wniies extends, 

Oft she rejects I bnt never once offends. 

Wh4h the pause fails after the .fifth syllable, which divides 
the line into two equal portions, the melody is sensibly altered. 
The verse loses that brisk and sprightly air, which it had with the 
former pause, and becomes more smooth, gentle, and flowing. 

Eternal sunshine I of the spotless mind. 

Each prayer accepted { and each wish resigned 

When the pause proceeds to follow; the sixth syllable, the tenor 
of the music becomes soleinii and grave. The verse marches now 
with a more slow and' measured pa<^, than in either of the two 
, former bases., ■' '.v'. 

The wrath of Peleus'I the dhcnil ^rli^ 

I;;.'... 'Of all the Orcctan woes I O goddeoft, ,, ’.’V 

But the grave solemn cadence/ljecoififes still more si^sible, when 
the '^apse fails after the seventh syllable, which is the nearest place 
to lpj^:end of the li^ey that itcan occupy. This kind of verse oc^ 
curs';^© selddirneati .Jhut has a happy effect in diversifying the 
It iJlbduces that siow Alexandrian air, which is fii(<^iy 
suit^ a close ; and for this reason, such lines slmost never 
but are used in finishing the cofiplel. 

; in-thc fimooth dcticriptiou j murmur still. 

'' LCnglovod,adored ideas! | alt adieu. 

9, \t 




I hairc taken my fejeanaples frorp verses in rhyme; Ini 

our versification is subjected to the strictest■ As 
verse is of a freer kiad* and uattHrally is read :^ith less ca- 
dkrce or tone, ifee pauses ia it* aad the effect of #fe not al- 
trays so iMttsible to the ear. It is constructed, however, entirely 
upon the Same principlesi with respect to the place of the pause. 
There are some, wbo^in ordef to^xait the variety and the power of 
our herofe verse* have taas^ntained that itwdmits Of muSt^l pattsils, 
■iadi''"''Oniy’' 'after --those, ftatr- "syilables where' I asst^ed ■ 'dfer • ptatie,' 
hat after any one lyllfidxlte in the veiwe indifferently* wheia this 
seme directs it to bo placed. This* in my Opinion, is #tie 
ti^glts to maintam that hs no pause at all bfelonging <h> ffi* 
natural cnelody the verse j since, aOcordml tb this hotlon, thh 
pause in iornicd entirely to tl^e meamng, not by the inuSic. But 
this I apprehend to be contrary both to denature of tmifiOaiibh. 
and to the featpOrieiace of every ^od Those certainly are the 

happiest hues, wherein the pause* prompted by the melody, coin 
cides in soaaje degree With ^atof the Sense, or at least does not 
te«J to spoil or inteitupt the tneamn^. Wherever any oppositidO 
between the music and the sense chances to take place, 1 obseWed 
before, in treating of prc»iuncieyon t«r very, that the proper me¬ 

thod of reading these lines, is to read tbem according as the sense 
dictates, neglecting or slunii^ Ibe cassaral pause, which mnders 
the line less gmceful indeed, hut* hibweveir, dos^ hot entirely de- 
•stroy its sound.' ' 

Our blhni: vetsh poisdss^s and \k indeed a 

nbble* bold, and disencumbered Species of versification. The 
piiac*|Wil Ae#d| M thyme, is the fall blose which it forces upon the 
ear, at th« Bhftffc Yeirse is freed from this, 

and allows the lines to ran iw^%ach tdfrer with as great liberty as 
the Latin hexamhtCr permits, perhaps With greater. Hence it is 
parllCnlhrly ^st^ed to subjects of dignity and force, which demand 

than rhyme. The cohslraint ^ 

s^itet ttegulirfiy of rhyme, are 'ttnfhvourable to the subltme, w to 
the highly pathetic strain. Ah epic poem, or a tragedy, vvoul)| b® 
fettered and ^ adaptell to compositions of 

a temperate strain, wbcireho pai^ticalar vehemence is required |n the 

' . .v.Itt.tlie Italian fa^ic 

ihs' the pauses are of-the same,varied ;i^^re I 

io^eId%'to ^gilsh Versifii^tion, and fail after (he sai^ tour cyiiahles in the tiae. 
.nd^feididtclty Ifa'*11111 :¥idef«Jue f¥an^oi»e, Vd1. i. p. ^Cd.'iakcs notice that this constrnotioo 
of v«Ntfiie» t»ltaanlbto tlie ltdfiaiw ttnd llie Ensrlieb; and dtifends the unfformityof the 
o^irci^fih caisurtd >{ia^.jipen this pronad, titat (be isdciemailifla uf ntaseiidiae and fto^ae 
rhy«ae»,iruraish<i jjmflScktf vaefaty-tp; the gianch ebas^ of 

moTentent oocasid^B^^bj the four difierent pavset ip Baeljlsh Italian verse, pro- 
duces, according; to hm^ tOft jfrCiit diversity,. On the Im 
®tati<a^^fee the Etemeuts ef iCrUi^c^bin, chap. 




-grestt^ swbiii^^ 

elegils, 




it C6»;imtjim<^s 
aad^m otiilir aa- 

prose. He who 


>»-«atires,'. 8cc. ' 

'?;^y;:pn>f 

.gistascfi'-^ 

sbottld write, such poems in blank yense. would render his work 
|ua:rsli unpleasing. In a po^s^al st^ierhe 

wouid he obl^ed to affect a pomp of language, nminitable to-the 
aubjeo.tiv•• • '.■ \v/-' 

Tjhotrgh I join in hjnnion with the^e, who think that rhyme finds 
ibs proper place in j jte middle, but;’not regions of 

poetry, 1 can fio join in tht invectiyes wbieh some have 
poured, out; as if it were a mere barharous jingling of 

sounds, fit only for ohildrem; noting hut the cormp- 

tion of taste in the monki^' ages, filhyme might indeed be bar¬ 
barous in Latin or Greek verse, because these languages, hy the 
sonorousness of their words, by their liberty of transposition and 
inversion, by their fitted quantil^es and musical pronunciation, 
could carry on the melody of verse without its aid,; But it does 
not follow, that dierefore it ipust be barbarous in the English lan¬ 
guage, which is destitute of these advantages. Every language 
has powers, and graises, and music, peculiar to itself; and what is 
loming in one, would be ridiculous in another. EhymewaBbar- 


litrous in Latin; and an attempt tp construct English vers*^ after 
the form of hexameters, and pentameters, and sapphles, is as bar- 
barousgamong us. It is not ^j^ue, that rhyme is merely a monkish 
inveniidh. On the contrary, it has obtained under different forms, 
in the versification of most hnown nations. It is fpund ip th® 
ancient poetry of the northern nations of Europe; it is smd : to he 
found among the Arabs, the Persiansr the Indiansi and thn}^ 
cans,, This shews that there.is soe^thiiig in the return of similar 
sounds, which is gmteful id ; ears bf m^*' of mankind. 
Aad_ if any one, after reading of the Lock, or 

Eldisa to Abelard, shall not admit rhyme* with all its varieties 
of pauses, to, carry both elegance aiad sweetness of sounds,his ear 
must he pronounced tc he of a very peculiar kind. , . 

The present form of our linghsh^^^^ in couplets* is a 

;:mdd^tU'.'species of,^T^s.ificaidon.;;;''the'''.^ generally used in. 
the days of Queen Elirahethi ^ and King Charles I. was 

the stansa of eight ImesV suft^ Spenser employs, borrowed from 
■■■th©;^Han; 'a measure very’’c<mstiained and,ai^ificml;,., - Wal^r.wm' 
who brought couplets' intOrVOgue ;,.^:smd DrydeU .aftC’lpUi^ 

first smoothed-our. verse 

perfected it. Mr. Pope’s versification has a pecruliaf characterr^it 
is fiowing and smooth in the hjgbust degree; far more laboured and 
correct than .that of any who went before him. He introduced mte 
constdarable change into heroic verse, by totally throwing aside ma 

■ ,■■• ^■2 H 2 




tvr thr^ whieh Mr. Drydeti 

stteinded. DrydMi'’s v€i*sificatioH, however, has very great nierit ; 
like all his pibductioas; has much spirit, with careles*- 

If'aot 00«thct as Pope's, ijt fs however more 

varied He Itiiaself less to the rule of closing 

tiie sense with the coupli^^ and- '^ the liberty of . 

malimg liis couplets ruK lato oire anotheri, with somewhat of the 


tJECTURE XXXIX. 

PASTORAL POETSY--LYEI.C PORTRY 

Ijn tlie last Lecthre, I gave an acebunt of the rise and progress of 
poetry, and made some observations on the liatureof English versi¬ 
fication. 1 now proceed to treat of the chief kinds of poetical coni- 
positipn, and of the critical rules that relate to them. I shall fol¬ 
low that order which is most simple wnd natural, beginning with 
the lesser forms of poetry, and ascending from them to the epic and 
dramatio, as the most dignified. This t^Oture shaU be employed on 
Pastoral hhd Lyfic Poetry 

Though I begin with the consideratica of pastoral pbetry, it is 
not because I consider it as one of athe earliest forms ^?poetical 
composition. 0n the contrary, I am of opinion that it was not 
cukivatbd as a distinct species, or subject of writing, ontii society 
had advanced fp. refinement. Most authors have indeed indulged 
the fancy, that because the life which mankind at first led was 
rural, therefor© their first poetry was pastoral, or employed in the 
celebration of rural seeptes and objects^, I make no dodbfc, that it 
Would borrow many of images and illusions from those natural 
objects with Which men Were heSt acqumnted; but i am persuaded 
that the calm tranquil scenes of rttb^ |!&Hcity were not, by any 
iheens, the first objects which that strain of cOmpositidn 

which we now c^l! poct^. It ^s inspired, in the firs t periods bf 
every h«,abn, bjr events Rod objects which roused raeoTs passions . 
or, at leliSt, awakened thRir wonder and admiration. The actionaof 
their gods and heroes, their owp. expKbits in w^r, the successes or 
mislfoil^nes of ’^ir countrymen wnd fnen<hb^^ f^ 
thengiea^^^^^te ci“ every^count^, W was of a pastoral 

;k.|^d ih dhetr incidenial bi%. Tl^y did liot 

think of^ohoosiag for their theme the fieWnquilli^ and tie pleaBhies 
of the country, as long as these were daily and familiat ob|bp!^ to 
them. It was not till'men had begahio be in great 

cities^ after the distrrtctions of rank afid statioa were formed, and 
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ihe ^flstle of courts jjind larg@ .socji^es wM kaowi*» that pas^toral 
poetiy assumed its present iorm. Men then began to look back 

'^d iat^ii^nt 

jttpod it%i4b ploasure^^ se^snes, and pastoi^ oc- 

cupa^ons, imagining a degr<|^ of felicity to take place su}>ei'ipr to 
what .they now enjoyed, conceived the idea of celebrating it in 
poetiy. It was in the court of King Ptolemy that Tlieocritus wrote 
the first pastorals with which we at’e accquainted i and in the 
court of Augustus he was iniitated by \ 

But whatever may have been the bwgin of pastorat poetry, It is^ 
undoubtedly, a natural and very agreeable form of poetical compo¬ 
sition. Itrecall&«tobdr imagination those giay^ scenes, and pleasing 
views of natpre, which commonly are the delight of our child¬ 
hood and youth; and to which, ih mord advanced years, the 
greatest part of men recur with pleasure. It exhibits to us a life 
with which we are a^^ustomed to associate the ideas pf peace, of 
leisure, and of innocence; and therefore we ireadily s^ open oiir 
heart to such representations as promise to banish from our thoughts 
the cares of the world, and to transport us into calm Elysiati regions.. 
At the same time, pb subject seems to be more favourable to 
poetry. Amidst rural objects, nature presents, on all hands, the 
finest field for description ; and nothing appears to ; flow more of 
its own accord, into poetical numbers, than rivers and mountains, 
raeadiWs and hills, flocks ai>d trees, and shepherds void of care. 
Hence this species of poetry has> at. all times, allured many readers, 
and excited many vrriters. But, nolwithstanding the ad vantages 
it possesses, it will appear, from What I ha#e farthi^ to eh 
upon it, tliat there is hardly any species of poetry which 
difficult to he carried to perfectioni brf in which fewer Writers 
excelled'' :^ 

Pastoral life maybe considered inTthree different views 
such as it no w actually is; When the , state of shepherds is reduced 
to be a mean, servile,>hh^^^ sthte; when their employpiebts 

are become disagreeable, and :'|heir ideas gross and low: or such, as 
we may suppose itbiice to iiave beem In the more early and simple 
ages, when it was a lifb of; when the wCialth 

of men consisted d|i^% % y4mks and herds, and^^^^p^ 
though unrefined’inbis manners, was respectable ip bis state;: or, 
such''tte- iimever wa»||tntd;:-can ■.,m reabty-he, wh^' tb;; 
IhU'i^se, i«nbcencbi-':.ind, si^iilmity -of the eprly 
to add thi pdlisbed tiiS'he ao#ibuUivated maubers of #bderw/ tiipesi 
■0'f ;these'''thrii^'lstaies,first is dpo■ gross 
tpfinbd hnd;;bn^^ bp ’ibadb the groundwork of pakoral 

tbe^.'is^a roch bpon whlph .tbf:,|soet 
wiJJ split, if he appil^faeb too near it. We shall be disgusted, if be 
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give us iuo much of the Servileemploymenls Ehd low ideas of systiUd 
peasants, as Theocritus is cextsufed for faaviug sometimes done, 
and If, like some of the French and Italian m 
makes his shepherds discourse as if tiiey court^ and 

scholars, he then retains the name Ohiy, but wants the spirit; 'of paS^ 
loral poetry. • ' 

He must, therefore, keep in the middle station between these. > 
He must form to himself the idea of a rural state, such as in cer¬ 
tain periods of society may have actually iak^ place, wh^ thcf®; 
was ease, equality, and innocence; where shepherds were gay and 
agreeable, without being learned or refmed ; and: plain and artless; 
without being gross and wretched. Tlie gi^t bharm of 
poetry arises from the view wliieh it exhibits cf the tranquilU^ 
and happiness of a rural life, ^is pleasing ilhismn, th erefor4 the 
poet must carefully maintain.^ must display to us all that is 
agreeable in that state, but hide whatever is displeasing.* Let 
him paint its simplicity and innocence to the full, but cover its 
rudeness and misery. Distresses, indeed, and anxieties, he may 
attribute to it; for it would be perfectly unnatural to suppose any 
condition of human life to be without them; but they must be of 
such a nature as not to shock the fancy with any thing peculiarly 
disgusting in the pastoral life. The shepherd may well be 
afflicted for the displeasure of his mislaress, or for the' loss of a 
favourite lamb. It is a safflcient recommendation of any state, to 
have only such eyils as these to deplore. In short, it is the pasto¬ 
ral life somewhat embellished and .beautified, at least seen on its 
fairest side only, that the poet ought to present to us. But let him 
take care that, %v Cmbeilishih he do not altogether dis¬ 

guise her; or pretend to join with rural simplicity and happiness, 

♦ In the foUowiag Ua®* oT th« dr»t edog^e Virg-il ha*, ia the trwe 

spirit of a pastoral poet/%ro«jgfht together': Bfroeahie au assemblage’Of images of 
raral pleastupe as can any where be found : 

Fortunate seiieu! Wc inter ftamlua nota, 

Et fontes sacros frigas paptalbiis opaCnm. 

Hinc tibi, quae semper Vicino ab Ilinifo sepes, 

Ilyblteb opibus, ^orem salicti, - 

Saepelryvi somnlim suadetut ihire susurro. 
f HittoKltA sub rupe eanet frbhdator ad auras; 

^'ec tamen iuterea, rauem, t&a cura, palumbes, 

Noc gemcre aeria cessabit tartar ab uhho. 

Happy old man 1 here mid tV Becastom'd slroanw 
V springy you’ll shun the scorchugp^beams , 

While from yon willow fcace, tby pasture’s hound, 

' iThh bees that suck their ftowery storo^aroui^, 

Shull sweetly mingle, with the whispes'iag houghs. 

Their IffUing muroiurs, and invite repose. 

While from steep rocks Hid pruner’s song is heaiid \ 

Nor the soft, cooing dove, thy fa v’rSfo bird, ^ .,, 

Meanwhile shall cease to breatbe her melting straiw. 

Nor larllesfirooj th’ aerial elms to plain —Wsutok. 
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«saciiy real life Which he presents to ua, it 

.somewha*t ,i^^p^ipemye«''^'‘ in »^y?apinion, is the general ' 

ejcaaiiBe’it ladre pw- 

ticulariy, leit ng consider^ 'first, the scenery; next* tlie charact^jps f‘ 
and lastly, the subjects and actions which this sort of compositll^ 
;'^slidnld:'e3thibit..' - ■■;■■« 

eejene,' "it^;ia "Olfaf|,,,l|^' it mnat always be.'laid 'in 4 .hi^;' 
country^ and much of ihigt: poet*a describing it 

beautifuily. Virgil is, in this respect, ei[ee 11 ed by Tlieocritus, whow 
descriptions of are richer, and more picturcsqiie 

than thiose of the other.f? |n every pastoral^ a scene or rural pros-*; 
pect should be disU’octly drawn^^ spt before us. 4 is not 
enough, that we have tho^e phme^ groups of violets an i 
roses, of birds, and broohs, and hieetes, which oar comtnim pas¬ 
toral-mongers throw, together, and which are perpetoalj.y recyi riiij; 

' . ■ ■' ’ i n'-' - ’ ■ ■ - r ' ■ ' . IV 

• Wbat rural siccsirKsrjrj for cat* paint erf iu ratuii llvoly tM.iil ihe^' 

f^liowiiig d<M»criptio?i 

. re 

AhU<! 'crj^ivoio ^fc'X&Snius:' 

t'v n vfOT/xATWirp ^nva^ki^ri, 

TlQ\km St^ auiuiv 

sjc avT^O;'H^r^;0i^^vfir 
Tci 5s wan , 

TfTTt^i^e; ct 5'- 

T> 3 Xffdcv h *nrmi.vctX(^^i. alltitnSrtfy, 

A6*S'3V fiat ditavStiic .eJjir#®.. ■' ■ 

n'<WTiSi^&' .♦srsft 

'S-s^iser -|U.tfA.x wr5f J’' 

O^di ^iv ir^jg'morn tK*Xftrja.tCfj |^,c;X2< ■ 

.MtLvX/j'SpTO* rk' '5’ • 

• ■ . 'Sk,- ;. ■„ ' "l^a i's^^ ;^.- 


un soft .bed^^ I'cdtte 
OMeatissk, aiit4; br4n^be»of thej vhi(i: 

I^nt a cooj $^baA^» siiud >yAVe.3 riu* Jm^esty head ; 
Below, a stream, frojw tUe nvinpU'H ^*a#Tf»l cavr^, 
lu free tneaudera led Ils ni«V#irriii*|j wuv'^. 

In (liB warm c;uii--b€ 2 aqs, yt?rd'^urtshiitbjsiiin;>jj',r. 


SJirill piaiiitivc 

At cliifrUucc fai^j iu sb.adei^., aloin*. 

Sweet PUUq^&hi pour’d her tuneful iijocio ; 

The lark, tKi^^Idfincli, war]>le?l Juyi^ of lov(% 
AutI siW«6tly coo*d the turtledove : 

White feoaey for evjer on the wing*, 
Uuiuna'd rooMcll the fiowerfs, or shipp'd the 
The riuh, rip*.^ gratifieU Ukfi Ktias^r* 

With sumoK-i'ti swt^ets, aulumn’ii retdoteffvf. 







upon us wlhout Vamtion. A good poet ought to give us auich a 
landscape, as a painter could copy/after. His object must*be 

-stre^,. the; -.^ock,' tat the’‘.|^ei' .miilti'veacli" ,bC , 
them, sp as to make a figure, in imagination, his^ 

^ conception of the place where wb are/- 

:single,ob|ec't> Hkppily in^laeduceil/'w »i5^tiraex' 4isttn|firsh :i^i 
chaiecterize a whole scetie; such as the antique 
4 very beautiful object in a landscape; which Viigil ha^ set be¬ 
fore usi, and which he has taken from Theocritus : 

: ■ >' Ui&c »deo> medi^: «et Kob^ yia V jantiiiK .se{>aIcli^ 

^ Jncipltapparm^laaortct/fMcubi.d^isast 
Agyicolse stria^nt firoftAje^" — -«■ , ’ / ■/■; Ecn. 

Not only in professed descriptibas of the scenery, but in the fre 
quent allusions to natural objectSi which occur, of course, in pasto~ 
rais, the poet must, above all things, study variety. He must diver¬ 
sify his face of niitore, by presenting to us new images; or other- 
^Wise, he will sq^n , become insipid with those known topics of de¬ 
scription,which-were original, it is true, in the first poets, who copied 
them from nature, but which are now worn threadbare by incessant 
inutation. It is also incumbent on him to suit the scenery to the 
subject of the pastoral; and, according as it is of a gay or a me- 
iancholy kind, to exhibit nature under such forms as may corre¬ 
spond with the emotions or sentiments which he descxiibes. Thus 
¥^^irgil, in his second Eclogue, which contains the lamentation of a 
despairing loyer* gives, #ith propriety, a gloomy appearaime to the 
. scene 

Tanthtti ioWr deiisas,' wmbrosa caewnina, f&goe., 

Assidud veniebst; ibi iucondita solus 
Montibue et syK*® studio js^tabat iuaai.f 

With or persons, which are proper to be 

introduepa intp'^pastotais/it is ppt enougli that they be persons 
residing in the cdunti^// Tha^;.4^ or the discourses, of 

courtiers or citizens, couptey, are not what we look foii^n 

such writing ; we expect to be; ^ or j^r- 

sons wholly engaged M innocence apd 

freedom from the cates of the ^drid ma|i in nuf imagination, form 
an agreeable contrast arith the; fe and charaet^s of those 

who are Ortgaged in the bustle of life* c/ 

One of the principal difficulties whi^/lbere occurs has been al” 
ready /hnited; that of keeping the between idp 

our mid joamey itw^ we come, 

I see the tup of old Bis.nof’«i tomb ; ■ 

Here Mieris, where the swains tbiefc branches prune; 

And strew their leaves, onr voices let us tnue-'-WARVON- 
f shades of thicks beech he pined al<»^; 

To’tite wild woods and moabtalos made his ladan 
Still day by day, in inroljcrnit strains, 

"Twa# all he could, despairit^ told his p:uivs..*-W.4R,T0.V. 
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ra^ticity 6u the Qne hand, and too much refiiiettient on the 
other.* Tt%e shepherd, assuredly, must be plain and lanafiected in 
his manner of thinking, on all subjects^ An amiable Sthnplieity 
must be the groundwotk of his character. At the time, 

there is •necessity for his being dull insipM. He may 
good sense add reflection; he may hay© sprightpN^ss and yivai^ty: 
he may ^^^ h very ten^r 8n|(l,; delicate since these are, 

inore or less, the portion of men |tt all ranks of life; and since, mi- 
doubfcediy, there was mnch g^ins in the world, before there were 
learning or arts to refine it> But then he must not subtilize; he 
must not deal in general reflectinhs* and abstract reasoning ; and 
Still less in the paints ahd conceits of an affected gallantry, which 
sorely belong not to his character and situation. Some of these 
conceits are the chief blemishes ;<>f the Italian pastorals, which are 
otherwise beautiful. When Aminta, in Tasso, is disentantrlin'T his 
mistress’s ham^ the tree to wich a Savage had bound it, bets 
represented as saying *. * Cruel tree! how couldst thou injure that 
lovely hair which did thhe so muoh honour ? thy rugged trunk was 
not wmithy of such lovely knots. What advantage have the ser¬ 
vants of love, if those precious chains are cojinmpn to them, and to 
the trees Such strained sentiments as thesei ill befit the woods. 
Rural personages are supposed to speak the language of plain 
sense, and.natural feelings. When they describe or relate, they 
do it with simplicity, and naturally* allude to ruPal circumstances; 
as in those beautiful lines of on®; of Virgirs eclojgues : 

Sepibus in no&tris parvam le ro^cida mala : 

(Dux eg^o vester nrain) vicli cinni matre ; 

Alter ab undecimo turn me janj ceperai uonus, 

. Jam frag'iles poter!||||i a terra cent m^erc 
Dt vidi, ut peril, ut me malus abeluUt ^ 

ill another passage, he makes a shepherdess throw mi apple at 

her lover: ■ 

Tam fugit ad sabeciK. et «e cnpit ante videri.t 

. ' ■ . T- I - rr'.i - -- -;r-- _. \ , ..-r-f i i. ^ 

Giadi nodi si bbi non era degno 
CCsi rofifdo.trimca jivor cbc.vaai^Sfgic 
Hanno.i servi d'amor, se lor eemmane 
E’oon le piante it pref toso iaccio ? 

Plantacrndcn pC'tCsti quelTiel crint 
Oireuder^.tu,.ch'a te feo tantoonore ? Atto i 

Oute wit^ mother to our fields you ew»e 
J'or ^ewy apples ; thence 1 date my fiame ; 

Tlie Cboiee^t trait I pointed to your view’, / 

young^.my raplureil soul weaa fix'd on yoh t 
The hoa^s I jast could reach with UttJv aram j 
Bot th®Bi even flich, conld feel thy poWi^fh? ehatrniJ; 

O31 how I gaxed, In pleasingp transpo^ ihbdt t 

How »y hap. t in .sweet delti^i,fcM^io«it':t . Wiittso.s 

0 iy Phyllis me with pelted ^pies plh^ ; r 

td-'ihe wood,; .the v'a«top'h,ir»«b ■ 

JMid wishes to he wfin before she flies. . , DRTf»EK 
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This is es tiie French express it, aaij perfectly smteti itt^pas-i 
toral mamiersi Mr. Pope watrt^ to imitate this passage, and, as 
he thought, to improve upon it. He does it thus : 

sipri^tly Sylvia trips alon;^ tSie ^r^ia, 

$1% rons } 1»ut hopes doew not run unseen ; 

ypMilc .fJtaaae W panwei* • vv- *' 

. How iQBch at variance are Itev aad 

This fells far shorted Vergil; the mteiral and plehsing simplicity 
of the description is destroyed, hy the siod affected turn in 

the last line: * How muoh at vai^ance ats^ her feet and eyea!^ v 
Supposing the poet to have fefmed op^rect idea# condoning hrs> 
pastor^ characters and personages; the next inquiry is, About, 
what is he to employ them ? and whatnrt to he the su^j^ts .of bis 
eclogues? For it-is not enough* that he give shepherds 
coursing together- Every good poem, o to 

ha^ a subject iehich should, in some way^^m^ Now, herci 

I apprehend, lies the chief difl|e«I.ty of pastofe! writm The 
active scenes of country life either are, or to most describers ap¬ 
pear to he, too barren of incidents. The state of a shepherd, oi a 
person occupied in rural employments only, is exposed to few of 
those accidents and .revolutions which render his situation interest- 
iiig* or produce curiosity or surprise. The tenor of his life is uni- 
forra. JPis ambition is conceived to be without policy, end his love 
without intrigue. . Hence: it is, that, of all poems, the most meagre 
commonly m the subject, and the feast diversified ip the strain, is 
the paatorai. F|!om thC: first linos, we can, generally, guess at all 
that is to follow,' ^ It is eiihct a shepherd vvho sits down solitary by 
a brook, to lament the abseuce oi’cruelty of hfe^misti^ss, and to 
tell us h'O-w the frsoes wij^ and tie flowers droop, now that she is 
gone; ofhave two challenge olm another to 

sing, rehe«n®l”t§ Sfefnai^ verses, hgve little either of meaning 

or subject till the ju%C rewm# ^ crook, and ; 

anothef with a boechen bowl. To the fequent repetition of c^l^^ 
mon-plaicm topii^ of th%so :^hich ha^. henn.^!^ 
all eclogue wrifers siiice the days of Tbeoeritus, and Virg3,'is 
owing .tpuch'^ nf,^|hat.: inl%id;ity iibich,0Ovni'ls In conap?^;', 

sitions, 

I however, whefber thfe insipidity be not owipg 

to tliCjfenlt poets, and to their bJii^nnhd slavish 
of the ancient pastbiul topics, rather than' faJj^C.confined natum^^^ 
the subject. For why may not pastoral.pn^^:take a wider rangf t 
Iluman mature and human passions same in cycry 

fmik of life,^ ahd^ these paesioiis operate on objects that 
are within thethere may be a proptar subject for pas^ 
would indeed choose to remove fisoui t|d^aori of ebiu- 
bbsitiois the opefaiions of violent and direful pasll?«vns, and to pre- 



Bent r««cii oaly as are consistent witli innocence, sitn^ aii<i;;^ 

vinae. ISut under this limitation, there will stdl be abnndarii 
scope for a eareful observer of nature to exert his genius, ;>irhe 
vaw^tia iwife^tores iPr^ich give occasion to those eogatged incoahtry 
life to display their disposition and temper; the sc^esof domestic 
Mtdity or disqm^^ the attachment of £r^ds add of brothers; - 
the dl^aiship cbmpetitib^s of loversthe unexpected successes 

or ihisfortuhes of families, might giVe occasion to many a pleasing 
and tender incidents V the narrative and sentimeii*- 

tarintermeKed with the descriptive in this hind ofpbetry, it would 
become much more interesting thah it now generally is;‘to the 
bnlk of readera.*' ; 

Ibe two gresat fathers of pastoral poetry are, Theocritus and 
Vii^l. Tfet^Critus was a Sicihan j ito as he has laid tlie scene of 
his Eclogues in his own icbuntry, Sicily became ewr afterward a 
sort of consecrated ground for p^oral poetry. His Idyllia, as hfe 
has entitled them, hte not aU of e^ual nierity nor indeed are they 
all pastorals; but some of them, poems of a quite different nature,. 
In such, however, as are properly pastorals, there Ure many and 
great beauties. He is distinguished for the simplicity of his senti¬ 
ments; fof the great sweetness and harmony of/K|s numbets; and 
for the richness of his scenery and description. He is the ori gin al 
(»f which Virgil is the imitator. FOr most hf Virgifs highesi beau - 
ties in his Eclogues are cop4ed*from Tlle(mrii«s; in many places he 
has done nothing more than translate must be^allowed, 

however, to have imitated him with great jadgineilt, and in some 
respects to have improved upon him. For Theocritus, it cannot be 
denied, descends Sometimes into ideas that are grosiS and mean, and 
makes his shepherds abusive and immodest f whereas^^ V^^ 
from offensive rusticity, and at the same time preserves the charac¬ 
ter of pastoral simplicity. The sarnie distipetibn obtains hetw'eeit 
Theqcrittts and Vitgil, as between imany other of Hie Greek an^ 
Homan writers. The Greek led thb way, followed nature more 
closely* and shewed more original genhis. The Roman discovered 
more of the polish and correctness es art.^ W have a few rbrnains 
of bj^r two Greek poets in the pastoral style, Mosc|fus and Bion, 
which have very consideiadde merit; and if they want sim^: 
pUcity of Theocritus, excel hwn in "tenderness and dehcacy,; ' ^ 

The modern writers of* pastorals have, generally, bontontei lhem- 
selvba with copying, tl*® descriptions and senUmeats 

of tWiancient poets, ^adnaaarlus, indeed, a famous Latin jmet, ip 
the age of Leo X. attempted a bold innovation s He comp 

.''^h<e,.ab«t.vc Qijf*erTadv»^.'-on P»e barrewo^ of the co«nm<ynB$i^V*^ " 

hefote auj trankl^iisn from the Gorraau ha:»l made u» ac^uaiijlted rouoir}' with 

Cesnert Idyls, in wliich the ideas that kaiiit'occun’etl to roe iviproveroeBt of 

pastoral pod ry,. are fuHy realized. 
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piscatory eclogueschanging the scene ^rora woods to the s^,and * 
from theiifeof shepherds to that of fishermen. > But the laiidvation 

h© has gained no followers. For the life of 
hard an4 tbilsome than that o/ 
shepherd©^ and presents to the fancy much less agreeable .images. 
Flocks, and 'trs^,, und-';%)wera>*ire objects -.of■..^eater-beauty 
.more generally i^khed% meQithan fiste marine pnklucUdns. 

Of' all .the moderns,' M. .OesnCtiia' ■p'C>e-t:.:'cC’ Sun''tsmitlapdi'''has:-'b^ 
the 'most succaessful in .-his paftdml ,,c^p0sitiogs.'V:\-''.;Beivhmj-^ 
dneed into hi.s Idylls (as he entitk*ad;hem) many new ideas. Iti^ 
rurat scenery is often striking, and his descriptions are lively.^^;t 
presents pas torallife to ns, with all the embellishments of which it. 
is' -susceptible ;■ .hpt 'without -any 'e^^ss of i-.-refinetaent. ■-'Vlhal. 
forms thechief ifeerit of this is* ihUi he \vrites to the heait ; 

and has enrichod" the subject 0^ his Idylls with mcidents which 
g^ve rig« to iiattoh tender sentiiiient. Scenes of domestic felicity 
are beautifully painted. The iiutual afiection^ o^ husbands and 
wives, of parents and children, of brothers and sisters, as vm\l as 
of loversi are displayed in a pleasing and tOudhng' maiiper., fVom 
not understandiag the language in whiph M; CJesner writes, f Ciia 
t>fe no Judge of the |K>etry of hi» style ; but, in the subject and cem- 
daCtdfhia pastoials,he appear* to me to have outdone all the tnoderns. 

Neither Mr^ Fhiiips’s pastorals* do any grt'af 

honour to the Bnglish poetiy. Mr.,, Pope's w-cre composed in liis 
youth j which mayfor other faults, but eaaiiot weli 
excuse the barrenness that appears in them. They are writtmi in 
remarkably smooth and flowing numbers: and this is their cliit r 
merit; for there is scarcely any thought in them which can be 
called his own;- scarcely any description, of any image of natuiv, 
which has the markf, heiti|f copied from nature hot- 

.;helf; . bnt a. repetiti^:;##...tha-.-Oto images that''are.'-to be fouad ■, 
in Virgil, and in all poet© W^ho write of rural themes, Phif^ at¬ 
tempted to be more simple and natural than Pope; but he W^uieii 
genius to support his attempt, or to write agreeably. 
mns on the common and beaten topics; and endeavouring # bi*‘ 
simple, he becomes flat and insipid. There was po small cotu- 
petitioB between these two autliors,.nt Jbe time when, llurir pafi- 
torals were published. In some papefs of the ‘ Gijardmn/great 
partiality was shewn to Phihps, aodylB^VpinistT bestowed up*;u 
him*. . :|dr. Pope, resenting this pfefi^i^^^der a feigned hauit , 
procured a pajier to be inserted in; ,*'Guardian/ wherniu iic 
seemingly cttnics on the plan of extolling Philippi; but ia jcuiity 
? satirises liina most severely wifh iranical praises ; iatid.in an artful 
covert manner, gives’ 'tli^.-.,||khnto 'himseiOt?,.. '.fSl .■■#ah»c 







time, |$r. Gay ^^iibHshed ^jk Shepherd’® Week, in 
which are designed tc ridicule that sort orsimplicity wlilS 
and his partsians extoUed, and are, indeed, an ingmnoas 
ol pastoral irriting; ^Jien it rises no higbex than the ihhniie^ 
modern^owns rostioa. Mr Shenstone’s Pascal 

four parts, may justly be reckoned, I think, one of 4;he mosi 
ejte;gant p<ms of tMs kindj» ^ 

I hait^ neif i^brm in which pattorai writing has 

appeared iniper ages, that is, when extended into a play, or regu¬ 
lar; drama# plfere ploti character8,?and passions, are joined with the 
sii^phdty^w innoceirce of ruraj rnanaers. This is the chief 
impl^vement which the modems have made on this species of com- 
pb^iilon; and^^ 0 aatorfi we have two Italian pkces, which 
are much celebrated, Guarim^s pastor Fido, and Tasso’s Aminta. 


Both of these possess grest beauties, and are entitled to the repu- 
talkm they* have ghined^ the latter, the preference seems due* 
as being less intricate in the plot Ond conduct, and less .strained 
and allected in the sentiments; add tliough not wholly free from 
ftalian reftiiement (of which 1 already gave one instance, the worst, 
indeed, that occurs in ailfthe poemli^d^^ the whole, a perfor- 
mtince of high rnefit- *^6 strdid of the poetry is gentle add 
pleasing; ami the Italian language contributes jto add much of 
that softness, which is peculiarly suited bo pa-storub* 


• ItjEHay 1»*5 proper to take tke esk®!c|^ rorbts {mtiW 

an4 ooocoit*, has sometimea tarried v A<icij«l0p, for insiauce, In: » 

pap<^r of the OuanJiao, censariaf Ilk example^^ %lria ent^ 

admtet! with & jjariaod of flowejii, aB4 after ^ fofitutaxjS, brefikS ottt 

iu a «p«ach tetlke ttowtn^ oa h^ heatl, aiMt *ril» theW; tWt W®!**’ to 

atiorn herscif, hftt! to tnalWf thetu a»baiuedr’.,, * W^reTOr iJiaua tbiSv .,||e * way 

bf* stttanred that he ba* do Jaste for pastoral.* Guardi* llo. 38- But Tasaiok Sylvia, to 
imth, makes no «ueh 4^re, and we arebbli^iJ u* .snspect tbat 'IS'r. AddiiMia 

read Uio AtolstA. l>apb^, a compJimion of Sylvia, appeal^ in etmvnra^kd 
w,itfe;1Ebyr»k, the confidant of Aminta, Syi viak lover j and in order to ahew klm, fttOi 
Sjfbia was.not w, atmple, or iuacuaible to her.ovna charms, as site affected.to be, fitfes 
hi*a'ii8|^:j®8taoce; that kIu: had caught her one day adjusting her dress by a fouutaiiij'iadd 
tiaw one flower and now another to her iieck; and after comparing their 
vrfth her own, she bi'oke into a nwik^ aa if had seeisi^ to soy, I will year 
hot for my ornatacuts, but to .shenrkihW yirid tp We 5 when caag^t 

UiBS adtnirhig heraeif, she shrew away l^;ffowers, niid bliMibnd shna«e.*----*’Ii*i» : 

description of the vaoiry of a rwrai ebq'ttettif, k no more than what is naitu^' andy^ty 
ditrercst miw w'hsit the author ofdwGanrdian reprewm** it. : ^ 

This seusim! on TassOwasli^'#tfig:k‘*^^Xl^t'* AddisKia'’s. Bonhours* 
de 6»>a ptmftr dans appears to have been the fin^arbo ^vte 

this taWepi vscntatlon of -Spoech.,and foiinded a criticism on it. 

his dneonrse on pastoral poctty;'followed him in this criticism. IVfr. Adtlison, ■% 
whoever was the antUnr of that paper in the Gnsudiaa, ci>pi<?d from thena^hoth. 
B'artoa, in the prefatory disGoaTse to his translation of Virgil’s. Eclo^es^ repeats ||ias« 
obseiyatiott,' Sylyia's spwchto the flowera, with which she Was adprood*. k always 
■^not^ as thefiagrant iaatantce of the false .taste of the lialian poet*. Whereas, Tasso 
gives usim.su^ qpcNMih af lfiylvk*^ ohiy iufonns na of what her companion sop- 

posed her to.^ lhiakw(f;. Ojr saying to herself, vrhen she was privately admiring her 
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'1 omit the t>f anotl|er pastoral draiBa> /nfrhkh 

wlil bear omasparison with eomp^iiicm of 

this kit»d, in any tangnage; that is, AUan^^ 3RAmiaay's Gen Sjhep^* 
herd. It ii a gt^ disadvantage to ih» beaj^^fal'ipoemr that ii is 
written in the ^ rustic dklect of Scotland^ nddoh, in a abort/^e^ 
wt!l probaldy he entirdiy obsolete, and not intelUgible ^ and it bn a 
iarther disadvantage that it is so entirely formed on the rural man'- 
ners of Scotland, that none bnt a native of that country can 
thoroughly un^rstand, or relish it. But though sujbjiG^t to these 
leMjal disadvantages, which cohAne its reputation vtllhiii naitow 
limits, it is full <^f so mach ntihe^ description, and tender senti¬ 
ments, as would do haooar to any poet- The characters; are well 
drawn, Bie incidents aiecting ; the scejiery and manners lively 
and just It aifoids a strong 

naiuTcand simpBcity-'possess,reach'the''1^ ih^fevery 
writing; had of the variety of pleasing characters and su^tcis, wiih 
which pastoral ptsetry, when properly managed, is capable of btiog 
■i^ij'livened,:: 


Strwafe itmccuracy, liroin Sae aablher, witiioat info Itife aaftior witma 

if is Ve<)«»»ttrj tiff io«erl fkc fWMigv witlek tki» 

V«wark. : l>aphmi»f»sdc» «¥«!»■■*»■ 

Hora i>ev idirti >1 rer, aon'mi rkolvo 

$e Silvia ^ ftemplicelia, oome parf- 

A !e ]!arole, a |fU atlL Hter v|# un !Sflf»V 


:iCh«' me A^kblo. ' lo la tmy»i 

£A preaw) in cittade In qutii pmCi, 

©re giaee vn iwoletfa, ' 

'Sorra'edSi Vn la^hm^do e trWfjViBSi?.. 

Totta ip lUto, die |)PreP 

VRg be g!|j^ «e medeeina. e’p«i|»»e indme . 

Ckieder '<e0«fi%Uo At’swJ-qaii!* ii'.'iiupi maolm' 

'Dipper dovaMie htf«p"'lP fronfeiPrini, 

A'fier, 'ei^pV»pn i^»o 

' |a<p* pr€?^w «p $or '»na ‘lypiti 

'll' PaeepWarit 'si ePHoi,' 

M' le 

Feu purapoPe •, e pd, ftepowHptv 

l>e }a vlltorkt ij|»kjpem:iPTS;;|^>l^ 

CbepBix^ehe dtoet^j' i0|^yi'ypipp''5 
Ne porto VcH periirPMSdsid^jb^' 

}tfs 'portv rPi m\ pW 

F(.T«be m V^rg'ie ^^aanto 

Ma mcotfc dlae’ontpva, e tii^ej^Lpva 

Itivoki frU occki p Ciiiso,e»i fa aceorto . 

dt’iu.di laiu'd-a accorta, e ve||;ogr&Pnih 9 ^ 

]p tauto io pin rMksa Set svo 

fiUa pip a'prrtNMdp Vd ri*o tuio-—-A m' , Ahv H,#?' *i«. 




l^/proeeedi n«xt totretiyt of Lyric Poe^, or theOde ; ’^ species of 
po^uoSwhich po&seaseB i&iich dignity, stied in iXhich 
mcny Writers hscws dkt^ them^slvcs, jbi e\?eiy age. Its 

p^eniiar ehajracti^^ is intended to be snng> or accompa- 

with music. lis designation implies this. 'Ode* is, in Greeks 
the same with song or hymn; and lyric poetry imports, that the 
verses are accompanied with a lyre, or musical instrument. Tliis 
disfH^^cn was not, at tot, peculiar to any one species of poetry. 

in the last Lecture, music and' poetry were co- 
msdj were, briginaliy, always joined together. But after their 
$e|uimlich took place, after bards had begun to make verse corn- 
lie which were to be recited or read, not to be sung, such 
as were designed to be still joined with music or aongj were, 
way of disdnction, called Odes. 

w the ode, therefore, poetry retains its tot and most andent 
form; that fomi under which the original haids poured forth their 
enihusiastic strains, praised thetf gods ^d their hcioesy Celebia 
ihetr victories, and lamented their misfortunes. It is from this cir- 
eumstanpe, of the ode’s being suppt^s^ to retain its original 
umon with music, that iwe are to deduce the |:HPOper idea, and the 
jiecaliar (Qualities of this kind Of poetfy. It is not distinguished 
ifom other kinds, by the subjects on which it is employed j for 
these may be extremely various. 1 know no distinction of subject 
that belongs to it, except tljat oihef poi^s are often employed in 
the recital of actions, whereas nf one kind or other, 

form, almost always, the Subject M But it is chiefly the 

spirif:, the manner of its execuriOn, tha3i markwiand chaiucteri* 
it. Music and song naturally add to liie warmth of poetry. They 
lend to transport, ip a higher degree, both the person who sings 
and the persons Wbo hdar, Tliey justify, themfore, a Ix^er and 
inoi*e passionate Strain, than simple reei^- 

On this is formed the pecidiar character jof the Hence, 
rimN^thusiasrn that belongs to it, and the liberties it is allowpd 
beyond any 'other 'species of poetry.- Hence, 'that'negfecst 
<^'?’.'^l’®^larity, those digressions, .and that, disofd#, which-'it'is sup¬ 
posed to admit; and which, ijudeed, most lyric pOets have not fall^ 
sufllcietitly to exemplify in their practice. 

I'he effects of imisicupon jliO mind are chiefly two; to raise 
it above its ordinary .arid flii it with high enthusiastic emo¬ 
tions; or to soothe, .^id xlBj^ it into the gentle pkasureable feel¬ 
ings. Hence, the ode may either aspire to the former character of 
the sublime and noble, or it rafpy descend to the latter, of the pleu'^ 
seat and the gay ; and between these there ^ middle te^ 

!?iO 0 , of tlie* mM and tmaperate emotions, whkh HiC ode may 
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coai'ljii^ijed un^er foi^'dfenomniatiobl?-/'’" 
Sa^fied odjfts; ; bymas addressed tb Ood, ot com^Bcd d^: yi^lil^us 

dre the Piiilme of wh® exhibit 

to os this; M lyric poetry in its 

iioQ. Secondly, Heroic odes> whicH are employed in the jiiH 
hi^esi and id the celebratm^ martial exploits add great at 

Ofvthis-' ■kmd‘We'\:aH ''Fibdaris.-odes, and 'some, few 'of;;HoraC'e*s. 
These twb kinds sublimity and elevation :f6f thair 

reigning charactef. Thirdly, Moral and Philosophical 
the sentim^ts are chiefly inspired by virtue, friendship^^d 
nity. Of this kind, are many of Homce^s odes, and Sevbal%f 
out best modem lyric productions; and here the ode pbfesesj^ 
that middle region, which, as I observed, it sometimes occupies. 
Pq^rthiy* Festive AiaOrous odes, calculated merely for p!ea> 
shm 'and'-j^usemeat.";' Qf"this''’nature,'' am ail Anacreon’s 
of' 'Horace^, ■and''''a'great-'npoahef 'songs.and m,odern'prodnction'sV;' 
tha.tclai-m to be .:btfhe;.'Iyi^''S.p^ieB. ' The retg.nmg charactefW’ 
these, ■ought'to be.;-elegance/8mQ^&iiess'i'';iand gai'ety. ' 

One of the chief difficulties iii composing olns, arises ftotn 
entfeusiasm which ik und^ be a ehiracteristic of lyric pee* 

try; ’ A:pri>fessed;.-cde,«vien of'it^-mo-raikind, but more:espedlilllf''; 
il ’it attempt the sublime/ is expeo^ed to be enlivened and aaimaled; 
iahtt uiH^ommon i|egi^i'/l-Fu-U''iQf vdea, the..'poeti,'/ Viben h^''4re- 
gttts to write an ode/ if nny real warinth of genius, is apt 

to deliver himself up vrith^t^^^ , if lie has 

ii not, he strains after it/ aiid thinks himself botand to assume llhe 
appearance of being all feH'bur, and all flame. In either casie he 
is in great hasard of becoming extravagant. The licenliousnese Of 
writing wiQiout <n-der, method, or connexkm, hts infected the ode 
:more.thsm/.any' other s|^'ies-of poetiy/'V-HeA'^, in'the class."'"rif 
heroic c^es/we And So fe# that one can read wllh pleasure, fhe 
poet is out of sight in a moment. He gets up into the 
l^^mes. so., abrupt in,-his'^trar^iripns-'; .eoo'e».tiio an/ 

-Ms 'motkms, aniiof-eoursa-so' obscure/ 'that we cssay4tf»'‘' 
follow him, or to partake of his raptures,' 1 do not require, 
ode should be isp regular-in the its parts, as adidaci^c, 

0^ nn optc poem. But slbii, there ought to 

hen subject; there ought to bk parts !^vmiehmak^^ up a whole; 
there «3fe0uld„ be' a'conii^Onof 

tMsiriphs from thought'to though t be delicate, shoh 

as are: prompted by a lively fancy; btl/ stin they should be «»ch 
as presiE^e the connexion of ideas, and shew the author to b c 
t^ who thiiiks, gnd not one who raves. Whatever abihority may 
-*e ince^ and disorder of poetry, ^^tjaiog 

is eri irre* 


can be mw Gertain* than that «ny 
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'metliod, as,'to becoinie. obs<^^lS ,to tW «*4«r8, 

is sO'^D|i^c]^ upon tiiat ncicount:* V 

; wln«& sev«rsl^Qf.tljfi; ' 

Usst^ to the versiiicatton, inOreianes thedU of 

o^f jw>*ti 7 , ’ They prolcaag their ;]Minods to sttc^ a 
they wander through so many dilSerent measares, and 
ploy such a variety of Jong and short lines, corresponding in 
rhyme at so great a distance from each other, that all sense ofine- 
Jody is. utterly lost. Whereas lyric composition ought, beyond 
every other species of poetry, to pay attention to melody" and 
lieauty of sound; and the I'ersification of those odes may be justly 
aceounted the best, which renders the harmony of the measure 
most sensible to every common car. 

Findar, toe great father of lyric poetry, has been the occasion of 
lading his imitators into some of the defects I have now mentioned* 
;b(is genlle'tyas: ■sublime j,. ■his.eatpressipiUe^are.iheadlilul''^^ ; 

Ills desctiptions picturesque. But; it a very barren subject 

to sing toe praises of those the prisfte iti the puh- 

he isp^petuaHy digii^sive,' 

- Irbies ■■df..tbe gods ‘and':::;hcroes»;,toat,.-bay^ 'little-'■■'•ednhe-Siioa -eithe*, 
with bis Subject* or with one apbiher. a^irediiim 

jj^aBy f but as many^^<^ the histories ^ particular Emilies mid 
.ci.tie,s---to''.'?^hiph-. .-he -alludes,, ar)p|-;-'-'%w. .-uhhnuwn.'iio' us,'he; is, ■ so.,-oh- 
seUtor'Fbftly from' -his suhjecto*.^ad*pai^y lroto:;''hi8 'ra^id, .abrupt ■ 
'msn,b?r of treati-ug Biem,-. thht*.;''il^twito'f||afi-<l»uf:bea-tt.ty o-f-itof 
expres&itm, o«r pleasure in reading him is much dimunished On© 
would imagine, that many of his modern imitators thoughtthe best 
uray to.catch liia spirit, was to imitate hja disorder and obscurity 
If several of toe cboruases of Euripides and Sophocles, we have the 
saipejfcind of lyric poetry as in Pindar, carried on with more clear 
fj^s and conuexfetoi, and at the same time with much sublanity^ 

** h» plupart dii eeuz ^ui parleot de renthouftia&me' de Vode^ c» paries! conune s'lla 
da«i» le tiraubie qu’ils venletit d^nir. Cs ftout qua grands mots 
detrausports de t'dme, de moovewcAs, de qsi mis beat-d^^ 

dw pliraHes ][K>m)M!!i3fte», ne prcuitttwnU poortant wti^ue idse distsucte. 8» 
croit, Pessenee de rentbousiastnc est de ne |)<Hiroir>dire compris. que paries 
.vsprfht dii premier ordre, d ta f.£te desquela its se soppnseni, et do.nt ils exeloeiit teua:. 
eeuxftd Asent neles fms cmteodre.*—1*0 bean dc^son^ derede est an e0et dc Tart; 
maiii fl preodre garde do en^.d’etendnc 4 «e terme, On auterisendt per 

14 teas. iiM dcarts imsgiaidi^^.; iP0^ a'soreit plos qo'a evpHmar ayeeievne taaies 
les pfas^qai }iU Siid t'ee s' lTr i de n* j U setiendroit dmp|Si^ d^dn exambkor 

lerapimf^igit'dese ibiW'diriSaab 4^ parties se -wednellemfst 

deabesvtln;;.>4t n'y sntidrxd eesMstoe^ niattUeo, ni An, da^ «i»awira d< 

^<^poadMi }^)|kOte^ eroiroit d^bsut pins sttbliiac, qo'i) sereU .sHkinslaifaaiUil^ 
Mala .qti« prt^lrdit t|M pareilte eoaposltkm. dsos {'esprit du lectevr ? Hfe ne ' 

roit'4)n*as Atanrdlssemefst, <««f«^par lantagaifieedt^ ci Thaa^^ dsj^ pU?ota«v"&» 
y tMMmtiHr«i^*desld4wetmfdsea, qnl l^oe oo raotiv, au lieu de tsm- 

««»•» emswKbla 4,4to!^;;et 4 ^ (Kcvni:* »k M. De ls Motts^ 

2 ': .C'l j.'■'■ 
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0|‘ all ; writers of auoient or modem, there is iione«,l^at. 
in p</uit: of. corrij^iness, and happy expressk>n;kt.caii i^ie 

with Hotaoe. & has defended f^-om tl^ ; fapture to a 

more moiit^te degree of elevation; and jmps connected thoiight^ 
and good: sense, with the highest beanties of poetry. He 
often aspire beyond that middle region, which 1 mentioned 

..ihev'«3de,y in: .which he attempts'the' 

are peishaps not alwtyft h best,* The peculiar char^- 
in is grace and elegance; and in this 'style of ; 

imposition, j^ poet has e.yet: li^litwned to a greater perfection th?in 
Jfo poet supports a sentiment with niore dignity, 

touches or possesses the art of trifling 

i^re agjreeably^i^^^ triflo, His hfoguage isviwod^j^ 

lunate, that with a single word or epithet, ho often conveys a whote 
description to the fancy. Hence he ever has been, and ever wvH 
contiatin to be, ^ fayourile anthot with all persons of taste. 
‘;,::,Among.-the;.;;tatm .p^gt«..'.of;;;later .ages, there have''tfeeii 

of ;.:'||n^e. . OhcA-f thf ■■fepst.distinguishe'd is'Gasimii’j:;;4; 

wr-bte four books of ()des,' ’."..Ih 
hi&:{is; far' ih'ferior ib the .l^ombn,;. 
aftene.r ya|fects^^^ t^ apd the attem,ptjt like other l^fic 

wntera, frequently becbl^ies unnatural, But;ii bn &ey*^l 

occasions, he dibPpvbr^b-r^Psi^ degree of original genius, 
japd poetical E his lyyic comppsitioas^ is 

yery .eibgantand-?(dlassibbii,...-.;.■■ ■ n".::'v ■ 
;.4^bpg. thejllfenchiyllievjbd .Jejuiy,Baptiste ■ B.onsseau .'have 

beeh.'ib'ht^h ai^|^stly^bl^ra^1®d;i'beauty, both’of 
sentiment and expression,, They are animated, yvithoutbeing rhap** 
spdicalf and are .not htferior to any p^oetical^^ Jp^ in tlie 

French.■ language. ’ '''''' 

,> h^ve several lyric cbmpositionsof bbn* 

sidera%S merit. Bryden’s 0de on Si, Cecilia, is #eU knoiyiif 
is ^^guithed in some of his odes^ both for teiider^ss 
Bodsley’s Miscellanies,' several very^’lw^* 
jwiil lyiic poem^/aite to be found. As to professed Pindaric bl^es, 
aye* with; a few exceptions, so incoherent, as seldom to w- in-* 
telligible. Cowley, at all times harsh, is doubly so in his Plndanc 
cqmpo^tions. ;ln his Anacreontic Odes is much happier. They 
are smooth and elegant; and, indeed* and the 

;;m their kind# of alt ‘*^'^oems. 


.. * \raj|^.ia..B^.oAe whatcv» of Horace's, jpreat beauties, * 

may singular io ttiy opinion, 1 cannot help thinlEti^ that Iv itcma oif niose odea Whioh 
lahch its iv. 1S>,4. ^Qiaiiieia'^niaistrtim fnji' 

»’nte waBowhai of a fimnfed tu^ Ipiric^ii^ort to 

Ti)« genius of> th^ amiable pb*^t shews ^a^l#aeoiirding toS^jW^lginent, to greiUbr ad, 

vubtage, in tbcBqes'of a more temperate Vuni. 



ftl »At’TiC. roETltV. 




isfi&Actic ^ieTRy«»iitc»imvE iPomiY; 

ISai^'N< 5 treated oT pastoral and lyric poMry, I proceed next ’ti 
iDiidaqtic .Poetry; tinder whiclt i» included a nunierOus class of wrir 
ttn^. Irire ttltidiate end of all pp^tiy, indeed of 
gliould be, to make some useM Impriei^oa on fllie 
ustiftti impression is most commonly made in poetry, by indirect 
mefcbods j as by fable, by narration, by representation of characters ; 
but didactic ope^% professes its intention of ©Mveyi% 

knowledge and iastructiom it differs, tbt^fore/^m Re form on|y, 
not in the scope and substance,ifrbm a pl^ilosopbic a moral, or a 
l^jtical treatise iil'prose. At the same time, by form, 

ll’sfes several advantages over pirO'se instruction. By the charm of 
versification and nuinhers, it renders instruction more agreeable; 
l^y the descriptions, episodes, and other embellishments, which it 
lipiy int^weave, it detains and engages the fancy ; it fixes also 
d§eful mrciimstances more deeply in the memory. Hence, it is a 
field, wh%ein a jpoet may gain great bphour, 

■■inwh geniups,, ahd much'knowledge'attd;^mdfme|t|v,, 
tt may be exCCuted in different manners. The^imet 
sp^e JnstmctivC-subaect, and be-may^lreat^it^:|^gttIarlyi-'^'Vm 
fotm; bt, without ihtendmg a great or regular i^k, he may only 
mye;igh against pytiCula^ Vices, or make some ilbf^l observations 
on, iiuni^n life and characters, as is comraotily done in satires 
and epistles. All tbeto' Come under the denomination of didactic 
Ubetry., , 

, The highest species of it, is a regular tivatise on some philoso¬ 
phical, grave, or useful subject. Of this nature we have several, 
ancient and modern, of great merit and character*, such as 
'^licretlus’s six books De Rerum Katura, Virgil’s Georgies, Pope’s 
^i^y on Criticispa,’Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagination, 
::Mmstrohg on Health, Etorace’s, Vida’s, and Boileau’s Art of 


J} In afTsuch wpr^ mstructiom is the professed objecti ihe 
fiindai^ntai thought, just ^rmtiplcs, clear 

and apt illustraii!^;^^ instruct; study, 

at the same time, to enljyeh his instructions, by the iatrpduction 
of such figures, andsuclffi^r-cumstances. as may amuse the 
tabu, may conceal the. dryness of his subject,, embellish ^^.vrith 
l^tacal painifiiSjg. Virgil, in his Georges, pi^mrto tm! here with 
a'Mk the art of raising and beautifying the 
mosti^’ivial circumstances in rural life. When he is going to say, 
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tUttt iiiensof^lil^y begia in spring/bi €3i|»*lkiiis’ 

lii«ifjseilf Sb^st.J 

ro, feiykiB cati(« «iiai rabnt'ibttiifii^n^ 

'et Zi^hyro piitrn ae , 

: Xke{>rew»o incijiint jam tuiii mibi Tanraa tU^aim.. 

Iii;;ei«ere, et «dco attiitua splendettclpra v«aiter:<* 

language; ‘.that 'hi* 

;C.r|i|i^; w:i^;''fail; .tl^i^gh .bad ■'maiiagfeme'ttt;v|ik. 

1H(alr4|iuiga^a|^ei^^ fraatra apoei^bia acerrbii)^. 

:€ie«Mii(H»;A<iiuie .i3ii^.8aia'be:re qaercaif 

Insleai^ of ordering him to water his grounds, he presents us with 
a beautiful landscape: 

Eece miperd i^ jcKVoai <ii^U 

iBUcit; iita cade^ iducanii p^iasvia murmur 

S^a <aet ^ ecstebriuqae arenlla temperat arra.t 

, didactic works, method and drder is essetitiady requisite 5 

..hijt;' so,,:3itr|ct apd':for«^^;y^s-'.iq;a-priis^^^ such.as ni'a^< 

exhibi.i|i';ciB.arly';.:t#.l.tb«'reafe of ^i^traciibn. fyf: 

iW 'didf^ti>vlpeMi,ts;,:''whd.ai.^lvbefiq®ili^^^ .lIoraGe>. ia his' Art’pC; 

Poetry, is the one most censured for want of method,. Indeed, if 
Horace be deficient in any thing throughout many of his liiritiqgs*it 
is in this!^ of not being to juncture Apd eo^^ 

•.tfeJtion':. of., .parts,.. ,‘iie"'..5^l^.e.s .,||w.ays with .ease-and , gracefulhe^s.i;. 
but often in a' manner V 4 omew^^^ and rambliiig, jliPhei^. is* 

boweyer, in thafcfwork much good sense and excel^nt eriticisni j 
and If ii be cotiindered as intended for the regulation of the Roman 
drama, which seems to have been the author’s chief purpose, it 
willj^ found to be a more complete and regular treatise, than 

tinder the coipitmn a system pf the whcde poetic 

cal ait. 


; ti^Je.yfct while earth uiihi«d4' 

y^llbei uiohaiiida.«tt9!V diiMolye . 

And (ilreania yet new t>oi» preciptG<» mu *, 

Evhi idn this early dawnio^T of the year. 

Produce the .ploug'b, and yoke tiw atunly Meet, 
And goad him till he groans beneath-hia toil. 

Till Che br^ht share is buried in .th«.4oil. 

On'otbers’ crops you may ... 

itiiiid.ahalc.e.tbr .foofl the 

.Si^ld wbsa 'l>aridQ^ 'ts^^^’;il|ni^ 

^r&e fiercely on the field »id 

ikma front the summit of tlie Mtli^boaring kills. 


0*er the smooth stooes he csUs.the bubblit^ riUK 
^^l&jsliih'vbmrs whato’er thmr passage »tay*d, 

Aitd marks their firthro currqpt ydth hia spi!i4q«. 

Before himscattenag’ikky'prh'iri^4.ht pa^b/Rj^- 

And roH 'wiUt hoilotr mennurs o'er the idains.-,''’tVARroA^V 
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Willi. ^ episodes- and esibellishmeats, .gfeaife fibeiiy is 

allowed tp writers of didactic poetry. We soon tire of a continued 
eeriee of in^rnctions^ efpeoially in a poetscai work* where we look 
for . entertainment, . 4 :. ^he art of rendering a didactic poem 

is to reliefe and, amuse the reiser, by connecting some 
agre^ble episodes with the principal subji^t. These are always 
the jjarts of the work which are best known* and which contribute 
most to support the reputation of the poet. The principal beauties 
of ¥irfil *8 0 e€*rgics in digressions of this kind*;.^ which the 
author has exerted all the force of his genius j such as the prodigies 
thatattehdi^';the;^;,d^^^ .praises.of it«^^,-.5tlie . 

hapialheiss of >a counky life,. ^ and the moving 

tale of Orpheus and ‘Burydicie. In like manner, the favourite pas¬ 
saged: in Lucretius’s work, and which alone could render such a 
dry.'fLnd abvStract subject tolerable in poetry, are the ,digressions bn 
the erils of supei*stition, the praise of Epicurus and his philosophy, 
the icscription offhe jdagu^ and several incidental iliusitra' 
’tio^kii ,which are reniarkabl^ pe^rtt,*^ with'a swcblness 

and ha rmony tersificarion that poet. '(Iiere is indeed 

nothing in poeriy sb fentertatmrig of descriptive, but wdiat a didac¬ 
tic writer of genius may be avowed tp mtroducc in soiiie part of his 
worfcy prbv^ided always, that such episodes arise nafui^ly frohi the 
rnain habje^ be not disprbportioned ihitbngth to it ; 

and 4 hat know how to 1 d<^ceud Wit^^ propriety to th 

plain^ p well as how to risetP the bold and figured style. 

Much art may be; shewn b^ ,a didactic poet ; in connecting his 
episodes happily with his Stf®|ect. \^rgil is also distihguished for 
hrs address in this point. After seetning to have I ^ft his hushand* 
men, he again returns to them very" naturally, by laying hoki of 
somemral circumstance, to terminate his digression. Thus, hav¬ 
ing spoken of the battle of Pharsalia, he subjoins iinmediiately. 
with much art: 

Scilicet yt teiia{>ii« v«tt5et, enta -fiiillMts ilH»/ ' 

Axrio6la,'ijicnrTQ tcfram moBtae aratro, 

■JExeaa awthrS rubigme'pila': 

Aut gpravlibita rastffs galeas palaabit 

(xraiidiaqye effuasla mirabilur osna sepullchria. 

In. English, Dr. Akenside has attempted the roost rich and 
poetical form of didadic writing, in his Pleasures of the Imagina¬ 
tion; and thonghffff i;^ .^ai^ttifon of the whole, he is^hot equal 
he has, in several pd£l!a»r?sUbbedd^^' h^ and dis^Ia^ed much 

ThaK,;al%i^ 

;Who 

.%aU yiiyfe|.arn» 

Au<i roigiiljr relics of giguiitic i>oacK.,..I>it)i>C(i, 



m his Itset of Pfeserruag H«s^h«,liiils. iiDi 
ttin^ lia high^ gtm other; hujt he is more 


ft chftste 11 ^ con:^<^,e)l^^si^e. 


mamtgms 

Satires Batardiy mamto & jafto^^fii^ihar 

_ litego}^^ As the msrtii^ amd 

(Q^i^r in oidissi^ We,, are their subject, they required 
treated with somewhat of the ease and freedom of conversation; 


.iKdamn 



and hence it is commonly the * musa pedestris/ which reigns in 
fimh’compositions.'"' 

Satii^/ln its hrst stale ainong^Jthe Romans, had a form dWerent 
jf^m whiit it afterward aSsninedi. Its origin is obscure, and h^ 
w^iim to alKffcaUoB^ am<nig„«»ics. . It seems toi l»»e 
been at first a relic of the ancient comedy, written partly m j^ose, 
m verse, arid abbuiid^ With seiurrility. Bnnius and Lu- 
iillfds corrected its grossness; and, at last, Horace brought if tiilo 
l^at form, which now gives the denomination to .satirical wrij^ag, 
Rt^oimation of manners is the end which it professes to have in 
‘^iew;" :aid itt , :to''en4,'^t^ms'sn'ine8 the-; /liberty 'of boldly 
censanng vice and vicious characters’. It has been; earned on in 
three different npnnfers# by the great aneient^tiriats, Horace, 
fdvenal* ■’nnd*'Pare -styk /has not, much '/^kvation. 

lie ehiitlee his satires, * Serinones** and seems not/te ha^ intended 
Msing'jnn<ihhi|her.,than:!;.pkii^- ;put; ■ ,Jfi8-:taii,iinfr is 

easy and graceful. They are rather the follies and of 

mankind, than their enormons vices,*'which he chooses fpr tire'ob¬ 
ject of his satire. He reproves with a smiling aspect; and while he 


moralizes like a sound |}hiloimj^er, discovers, same time, 

the politeness of a; couHkt- ■ ^ is much more serious and de¬ 
clamatory. ® elevation of 

6^!e, lhw Horn bbt ^® b> him in gracefulnbis 

and ease. His satire is more zealous, more sharp and pointed, as 
being generally directed against more fiagitious chamoters. An 
Scaliget says of him, * endet, instat, jugulat/ whmreaa JEoiacc's 
character is "* admissus circum prsecordia ludit.’ Persius Jhas a 
grcakr i^embhmch and :tt of Juvenal, tban of the 

politeness tff Morace. He is digtinguiabed for sentiments of noble 
and sublime morality. He is a nervous and lively writer; but 
withal, often limcsh and obscure. 


Poe^tal epistles, when employed ein s8oral.q£..cridcU 

into a higher strain W salhnas.. In the 

“ an epistle, indeed, many may hi^ bwidled, 

Iftnf ter love poetry, or elegiabi^ft&y bb carried on; a^.W:pvid*s 
^^istolm Heipj^pm, and his Episti^ de Ponto. 
thes^'%e Ikl^ned ti^ be merely sentimental; and aft .|^^aierit 


consists in being proper ejtpfessi^M of the 
which forms the subject, they may asaume any tone 






^ B«t ^i^tio ep4s^Mi«$« of wbbK J^j;|Qi^v^^ Bpl-. 

4<im a3!iti^^-6f iffdoh eleVation. They aro ecmiumioni^ as 

olworvsitioaB on or ou life oh^aot^ ;, m 

ii^jjiii, tlie po^ ^rpose U) tsotnpose a formi tne^jlifie, or 

1)iimself*stri6t]y to regular method, but {;ivcs 6C0jp^,to 
genius oh some parlaoolar theme, ti^hich, at the time* has 
prompted him to write. In all didactic poetry ol this kind, it is an im* 
potlaat rule, ^quicquid precipes, esto brevis.’. Much of the grace, 
both of satirical and epistolary writing, consists in a spirited con¬ 
ciseness. This gives to siich oomposition an edge and a liveliness, 
whicih strike the fancy and-keep attention awake. Much of their 
imit 'deiii^rnds -happy/^peientatlbbs'qf 

As' they'are••■not'eiipjmrted by“,tho^';^gh bea^itteti ofo^^rlp-,.- 
^VO and poetical language-^ other iMjmpp^ationS, 

r^hr'n,'tq';be entethstined;'-'^|th lively.,p of; tifti^and’, 

ihlfthers, which are always pleasing; and in these, a certain ffpright- 
lijfil^s and turn of wit ftpd4 its proper pl^. The higher species 
ofipoetiy seldom admit it; but here it is seasonable and beautiful. 

in all these respects, Pope^^Ethiesai Epistles d^seryp to be 
mentioned with signal honi^er^ as §1 pext 

kind'of poetry. Here, perhaps, the strength of hk genius apjk^ 
e^' ■ In the more sublime jmrts of^pp^try he is not 8g di»tihg^^^^ 

enthusiasm., the fiie,^the.i'.Ifirqe .wnd/'Cppioes^^ of-.poetio 
geb^hs, Dryden, though aiduch ieiseoi^eet writer^^ 

superior to hfatn; One can soaffc© think" liiat jij| ^ eapabie of 
epic or tragic poetry; bat, within has 

been outdone by no poet, j -itlis teanj^tion; ©^ the Iliad wilkreniain 
a lasting monument to bis honour, as the most elegant and highly 
hmshed tmnslatmn that#^ was given of any ;^petical 

'Work.':- That'h’e was.'not'id*>'»l^I’s|i.”^''*^4nr/poe:tfyj,;np.p^s^ 
the Epistle of Klofsk^ to Ahelaid, Memo¬ 

ry of a« nnfortunalie Lady, which are almoat hia; 0nly seiiiitl^ental 
l^bductions; and'Which indeed are excellent in their kiod. : Bui 
the qualities for which he is dhioAy d:isti||g«ished: are* judgraent, 
w'iti’W'ith ■ a'’ ';G|n.-6i»e 'and happy ■ expi^ion,;,;and'. -a , Ipdious': 
^midoaliiim. Few'poets ever had more wit, andjat the skme time 
na^re ■ judgihentjthe proper .^ploymi^t--of witv';' 
Tikis renders his >£lape of the Lock the gfiEiktest/ii^ster-pi^^ that ’ 
perhaps was ever^ScosopOsed^ in the gay and sprightly style; and 
in his sOrioas iw^^Vat^ as . his Essay on Man, and his Ethic 
Epistles, his wit ifakt dese^^ itself as much, as to givd a proper 
seasoning to grave refteei^ons. His imitatiotis of Jloraep .,^e 
peculiarly happy, that oiwk i« at a loss,, whether most to -the 

original, or the copy ; jH^they are among ex- 

tapt, tha^'TihvO grS%e^^.n^ of an original. BEfs paint¬ 

ings ot characters are naturarand lively in a high degi'Oe; and 



mm' ■ ^ it.' 

never «o h&i>py< in thit cokase iplrited s^le; vt^kjb 

gives aaimatioii W jki^ik^^ \Vea<ro p^er iieistble ef 

the good e^^ts dt riiym English vBr^» as W readijig these 
parts of his vve^. We see it adding to the ;s%fe, an eieval^ 
‘nrhldb otherwise it-eould ncrt have possessed j while at the 
..'^pi^'.ne'm^ages it;'ao:|^any« tnat It oeverapfieirs'^ln'the/lklbailil 
ehdg^ol^ him ; contrary, serves to increase tke 

ness of bis maimer, lie tells os himself, that he coald e'xpre^ 
©biervatioiia mote ooticisely, and therefore more forc^ly, la 
rhyme, than be could do in prose.' . ^ ■ 

Among moral and. didactic poets, 
eiabence'to be passed over without notice. In all his wbrh¥ithe 
marks of stror^ genius appear. His universal passion, possesses 
the full merit of that animated conciseness of style, and lively \de4 
sciiption of characters, vrhich 1 mentioned as particularly r^uiaite 
in a^tirical aud Thtmgh hia wit may often 

be tkoHght tod.sparkling, a«d his sentences too pointed, yet the 
vivacityrof b is fanby is so gr^eat, as to en tertain evi^ reader,^ iti 
his Night Thoughts, ihei'e is much energy of expressiob ; in the 
three first, there, are sevr.ral pathetic passagesf and scattered 
through them alb happy imagefs .a^d allttSions, as well as piois re^ 
fljptions,:;oee,ar.:f>,,:,B'tit- the;:;^e.hCmj.ehiS'are frequently-oyerrstrained,;^ 

■.style;!# he-pleasingj: 

Among French authors, Boileat? has «n much merit in 

didactic poeUyi Their later critics an* unwilling to allow hiid 
a«iy,.:greeat shatvsf^ioiigihai^'gmiiu-s^^ .poetic Ire.*:;':: r.Buf bis' Art of’ 
Poeti-y, hi# Satires and BpmHes, must esteemed eminent; 

not only for solid and judimoui8iiJiO%hl^^;te ele¬ 
gant poetical expression, ituli^tion of the ancients. 

.■■■■■From, ■ ■d^act^rl:^'p'roceed.^;.mxt;?lo' • treat'.■DeaCri;ptive 'Fo'etry';-';- 
where,<the;highas.t-exerfion8-'of gtsiiUs maybe-’displayed. ■■■'By .de-* 
BfC^ptile poet^^ I do not mean any one particular species or ten 
oT^mpOi^ihm^ are few <mmpositiolle^of-length, that 

can be called purely descriptive, or wherein the ]^t pro{m#es 
himself no other object hut merely to descrihe, without einploV- 
ing narration, action, or moral sentiment, as the groundwork of his 
])}6ce. Deecription is generally introduced as an embellishment 
rather than made the subject of a regular work. But though it' 
seldom form a separate species of writing^^dt jpthv^eve^ species of 


poeticai composition, pastoral, lyric 


^^and dramatic. 


it both ante# and possesses in each Of considerable 


so that in treating of poetryi t 


no small attention. 


^yition is the great test of imaguaiation, and al- 

isi^iWBkhiesr>an otl^al froma 'swted'rato '^en^^^ To n 


ways 

-writer of the inferior class, naturo# 

• Vid, P;jt;tit{i!s Frsn^bivc de M^ratooifJ. 



exhausted ]!^ those who ho^' 
him^ tlb^rsame He sees ikew^ or the 

o^ect whi^h he w^^ld pamt; his.conceptions of it ai« loose and 
f and his 4xprasaiohs, of course^ feeble and general. He 
ua words raUier tfian ideas; we meet with the langufi^e ia> 
de^ of poetidal description, but we apprehend the object des^ibed 
ve^ indistinctly. Whereas a true poet makes us imagine that we 
see it before our eyes ; he catches the distinguishing features; he 
gwes it the colours of life and reality; he places it in such a light 
that a painter could copy after him. This happy talent is chiefly 
owing to a: strong imagination, which first receives a lively ini*> 
presslon of the object; and then, by employing a proper sel^tion 
of circumstances in describing it, transmits that impression in its 
lulf force to the imagination of others. 

4ni' this vselection; of cirm^stauces/the grCat art ■ pica*-- 
tuiifaque description.. In the first plhce, ought not to fee vul- 
gar. aod common ones, sucll aa are%Jt to p ; 

boti, as much as’'pc»ssihle,;^noW ahd%ri'ginat,'^ which 
fapey, and draw attention. In the hext place, they 
such as particularize the object described, and maark it Mibngly. 
No Inscription that rests in generals can be. good. For we cafe' 
conieeive nothing clearly iit the abstract; ail distinct ideas are 
f^lpfd^d upo» particulars. *|ii the ibiwl places all tl»e circumstances 
employed ought to be uniform^ •an^jOf a piec« ; de^ 

sej^feing a great object, eS’ery circumstance brought intOvvIew 
should tend to aggrandize; or, wheri'descrying a gay and 
on% should tend to beautify^that, by this means* the impression may’ 
rest upon the imagination^ ^ and Iast|y, the- 

circumstances, in deaoriptiod shbuM bn«expressed with ooheii^ess,? 
and with simplicity^;?' for whsai either too much exa^erated;^^w 
long dwelt upon and extended, they i^ver fail fcO; enf^ble the 
pression that is designed to be. 

contributes to vivacity. These general rules will be best 
blood by illustrations founried on particular, instances. . ^ ' 

" :;p|^f all;. pfpl^^Od.-descriptive compositions'r;th-e,' largest and,'fui*"' 

'm-^hy langWagei.i«\Mr...Thoria«^ 

%|^ns.;'':a:'fWorkiw,hkh -possesses very -uncommo:ii-.^-m'erit..;' -''-Tim- 
slyldi in the midst ofsplendour and strengti^ k so®ai!thn<^ 
hareh^ and muaiy distinctness, i 

Bui; ^otwithstam|^?t^^ Thomson is a strong and beauti** 

ful descriher : heart, and a warm imagiharion. 

He. had studied actdi^’Cdpii^^ta^^ care. Enamoured of hei^ 
beauties, he not only des^j^hed properly, but felt ^ 
pression wjth strong sei^^i^tyv. The impres^riemixT 
he transraitWiSfhlS^rfe^ nO'person of taste can peruse any 

one of hits Seasons, without having the ideas and feelings which 



he felt. 
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Mhift^fy keeps up the #^e ruti of m^i^re and harinony in Ms 
verse, he cannot fail of becomins: ineiplli He shouid ttot fndt ed 
sink into fiat arid%®W«1ess lines; his style should sdways have force 
. and dignity, bnt uot the uniform dignity of fepic j^try. It should 
. assume that brisfeneiss and ease which is suited tri-the freedom pf 
dialogue, and the daetoaiioiis of passiohi ' 

One. of the greatest misfortunes of the Firiftch tragedy is, Its 
being' always writtea in rhyme. The nature of the French lan¬ 
guage, indeed, requires this, in order to distinguish the style from 
mere prose. But it fetters the freedom of the tragic dialogue, 
fills it with a languid monotony, and is, in a manner, fatal to the 
high strength and powder of passion, Voltaire maintains, that the 
difficulty of composing in French rhyme, is one great carise of the 
pleasure which the audience receives from the composition. 
Tragedy would be mined, says he, if we were to write it in blank 
verse; take away the diflicully, and you take away the whole 
merit, A strange idea! as if the entertainment of the audietice 
arose, not from the emotions which the poet is successful in 
awakeining, but from a reflection on the toil which he endured in 
his closet, from assortirig male and female rhymes.^ With regard 
to those splendid comparisons in rhyme, and strings of couplets, 
with which it was, some time ago, fashionable for our English 
poets to conclude, not only every act of a tragedy, but sometimos 
also the most interesting scenes^ nothing need be said, but tho.t 
they were the most perfect barbarisms^ childish ornaments, in¬ 
troduced to please a false taste in the audience; and now univor- 
Kidly laid aside. 

Having thus treated of all the different parts of tragedy, I sha ll 
conclude the subject, W'ith a short view of the Greek, the French, 
and the English stage, and with observations on the principal 
writers*';- 

Most of the distinguishing characters of the Greek tragedy have 
been already occasionallv mentioned. It was embellished wi th 
the lyric poetr)'^^ of the chorus, of the origin of which, and of the 
advantages and disadvantages attending it, I treated fully in the 
preceding Lecture. Tlje plot was always excei^ingly simple. It 
admitted of few incidents. It Was conducted, with a very exact 
regard to tlie unities of action, time, and place; Machinery, or the 
intervention of the gods, was employed; and, wkich is yeiy faulty, 
tho final Unravelling sometimes made to turn upon it. Love, tfX- 
cepi ih brie or two instances, Was never, admitted into the 
tragedy. Tlieir subjects wei^ often founded ori destiny. Or inevita¬ 
ble misfortunCs. A vein of religious Dirid moral sentiment always 
ruiKs tlirnugl) them ; but they made less use than tiie inoderin, of 
•th'e conibat of;- the■ passions,''rind of thcAistrebiSes'whie'b;' Our ■ 
sions bring upon us. Their plots were al|ArikCri from the ancient 







tli^ Hemit it €ic»i8|»cii<^«^l^^ die 
bet^tiftA d^riptivemnatiee* llMr|Be«iner«^ 
Ibrth to visit die viroHd; -hb iiieedBg/ii^h a com* 
papion, and the h^es, in which th^ are eecoestively enteiiiiiped^ 
vi^C^e Vain man, the covetous maa» and the good man, are pieces 
Si^^veiy^ilne* painting, touched with a light and delicate pettcU* 
overcharged with no superfluous colouring, and conveying to ua a 
lively idea of the objects. But of all the B^glieh poema in the 
descriptive style, the richest and most remarkable aie Milton's 


Allegro and Penseroso, The collection of gay images on the one 
hai^, and of melancholy 4^ ph otheiv 4^ <1#® two 

email' ■ but.'.inimitably ■ fine'^’|»p4®!^ '14^.' 
owed, They are, indeed^ the ab^WiiseWhence mOh 
poets have enriched their descriptions of similar subjects; aad they 
ahine are sufficient for illustrating the obsen'ations, which made 
concerning the proper selection of circumstances in descriptive 
writing. Take, for instance, the following passage from the Pen- 
'-aeTOso: . ^ 


On the dry, amooth-iFfaaveii gtiaeti, ^ 

To behold fho wandering moon, 

Elding noon, 

£>ike one had b^ded astray 
T%iougb tt^^eaven’a wy piuhless way, 

And oP as if her tojd .^e bowM 
?!(oopiii3f ttirough a flse.cy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising* ground,- 
I hoar the far-off curiew sound. 

Over some wide water'd shore, 
l$wingmg «lnw wHh..jiwdBmp roar; 

Or, if the a^ wiU net perm^. 

Some still i^:moyed .place will fif, 

Wktc glowing' einbeiV throusfh the room 
Teach %ht to counterfeit a gleom; 

I^r resort of«iirth, 

jSave ^ cricket on .the hearth,. 

'<)r thihw^bn's'drhw^'^ - 

To bleSs hte doors from nightly harm; : 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour, 

Be seen in sojjje high lonely fewyeri, 
yVherc I- may outWatch the bear 
\^lth thrice great Hcimes, or niia^ere' ; 

' Th^...iplfit‘og-:.'FIato fe unfoldr- - .-s; 

'Oef^hat vast 're|^o«AjM4d '' 

'jTh’ IffWoital mind, that hath forsook 
raanaioD in his deahly nook; 
of demcHU that are fbond 
\!^’'fi^-tldrrilood, br' uiider-gTOtt'ndv4;.if,;« 

- _. ' — . .. y ... -—- '--- . 

own enthnshuuR, that our with and kiin^’iWlo hfe sen- 

ttments.* *T|ia i^iihf^lhnaniie eminent critic painiai tijpatf Tiftimsoii’s diction, 

;is no iedf^st too exnberanf, VttA may sometimee be 

charj^ with filling the oar more Ilian the mind.' 




Here, there^are no unoieatiitig getiera] expr^ions; Ml is p^tioa* 
lar; ell is pctiiresqne; nothing forced oi? exaggerated; .bot a 
simple »tyle* akd a collection of strong expressive which 

are all of one class, and recall a number of similar ideas of the 



the tralk by rhoodlight; 

^‘bell beard 415^ the dying embers in t^iechamlH^;- 
the b^man^!^ call i seen at midnight in the high 

lonely tower. We observe too, the conciseness of the poet’s 
mafibbr. He does not resit long on one circumstance, or employ a 
jgreat many words to describe it; which always makes the impres¬ 
sion Mnt®^iangn^^^ but placing it in one sUong point of view, 
fullwnd ••eieiif betbrej-the reMer,'he •tbere; leaves'it, ■■■; 'V-" ]\- " 


hifttbhie^^^ says Homer, describing; one Of 

his heroes i&battle,> From^ shiei^l and his helmet; there spar¬ 
kled mi incessant blaze ; like the au^umnM star^ when it appears in 
its l^ightoisss from the wa^rs of Ife This is shorthand 


lively: bat wbesn it cOnies into. MiO Hope’s hand, it evaporates isi 
three poinpbis lineageaeh of] w^ the same image in dif- 

fei«nl;wordi;t- ^ 

' * i ^ , . 

High ou nis heliq celestial ^ , 

His bt'amy shield C'inits a liVh%; ray ; 

Th' utoweai’ite blaze iDCCssant sti-eanis Mupplies, 
like ibe rfed star that fires tir autauinal skies. 


It is to be observed, in ge#W»^ihah/in fdescribjinig solemn or 
great objects, the concise mabner isi almostDe¬ 
scriptions of gay and smiling scenes can bear tb be mbre amplified 
and prolonged; as strength is not th|^redp^i^ quality expect¬ 
ed in these. But where a :^lime a pat^^ impression is in¬ 
tended to be made, energy k ;above The ima¬ 

gination ought then to be sei^d atbnce; and itis far more deeply 
imposed strong and ardent image, than by the anxious 

mthuteimss cl^flaboured iilostm His face was Without ibrm, 
and, dark,* says Ossimh descjabing a ghost; ^the stam, 4 i^ twink¬ 
ling through his form ; thrice he sighed over hbe hqm^ and thrice 
the winds of the night roared around.* 

It deserves atten^On too,^ in describing inanimate natural 

objeciis, the poet, in order to enliven his description, ought always 
.to'hi|x.living;"beings-wiib' them."^ Th^'ai!mieft;^^3#ead4and atll' life' 
are ^t i^^^^ if the poet'do • sentiiw 

and introduce life and action into his This is well 

i^own to every painter who is a master Seldom has 

any;‘h^ulifa} landscape been drawn> human being 

representedME^ tlie ^canTiis; as behQijdii^:;iii^;^b 
concerned ... .. 





: .Ufi-S^iE^i^TI'VE-^POETR'Vi' ^01 

: |{$c ilra^m, hlC;i! 9 oHift l^cori, 

. Uic , kle j|]S{p feenin eeosiimerer tevo. 

tou^lUiig part of theso fine lines of Virgirs ia;fjbe last* whicli 
seia before as t^e interest of two lovers in this rural scene* A 
1<]^, desctiption of the * Jbntes/ the 'wici»«#,Vand the * prata* in 
tl^ tnosi poetical modern manner, would have been insipid with>»: 
out this stroke, which, in a few words, brings home to the . heart 
all the beauties of the place: ^hic ipso tecum consumerer sevo.* 
It is a great beauty in Milton’s Allegro, that it is all alive and full 
of persons.. 

- my J before saidi, in deseutption* as 

marked and particular as possiMe^ in oid^er on 

a distinct and complete image. a riyer# or e lake, rises iip 

mote conspteuons to the fancy* whejn some partieulaf lake, 
t InH, is specified* thmi when are loft general. I^ost of 

the^dent writers have been sensiMe of tfie kdvanfcag^ which this 
gives to description. Thusiin ihatlmautifhl pastori^^'i^ 
thep^ong of &olomd% the imag^^ patsticnlamed by 

the objects to which they .allude. *It is the rose of Shamp) the 
lily of the valleys; the flock which feeds on mount Gilead; the 
strehm which comes from mdnht Lebanon. Co 
Lebanon, my spouse; iooh’pbrn the top of Amana,, from the top 
of ^henir apd Hermon, from the mountains of the leopards.* Ch. 
iv. 8 . So Horace: 

Oaifl dedieatuni pofelt Apolliadih 
Vates ? quid oi^ de pfUera novtiiB 
Pujideniftiquorem ? .non 
l^rd. 

"Nou ac8fuossee grata C!«!abrt»r 
Armoiita j uoia dnrflm axii ebar. Indicum, 

Non rara* quae liHs qdield r ':. 

IVlordet aqad,.tac!tBmun.-4ad4^t.>".Lib. Odf-Sl. 

, Both Homer and.lirirgil.j^;;rem,^l^ble ,;for,.th:0,; taleiit:' of f-pdstir.:- 
cal,j<hB8cnption. In Virgi|ig:;'aec<:^^;'-iEndd, whei^'.■''hi, 

‘ ‘Here coolini^ fovataSth^Toll ihrou^h flowery meads j 
; Here woods, Ljcortsv litt tbeir verdant feqds; 

■ Here eouid.'l wear my careless life away*■' 

Ap4..iiB 'tby,_q.rnw inbJsMbly dfi,cay.--Vi*<i, Ect, x,,;„W'ARvqii,i;y„ 

Whehliaiiow’d nhrfne 
ffaepooi^l^la tbe pcw’r divine, 

. And iiei^lds flrst'tibatioa pours. 

What ls 

He no)^p^red<th^;.i;^^ l^ain; 

That plain, 

-1N’or lowing feed 

,<>n wiwm OdliR^i^ll^^owery mead; 

[Nor ivory tif ; 

'yqKjpold fys^iii|| ^ tefroiw ibe mine 
Nor the ridh flfdds'l^jitt Liris lavt^s. 

And eats away withsllrat waves.—I' kaxoIS. 







i^e buming j^ ii)l Troy/^ M 

lec^ and ipiNeseated, thai l^a read^^dil' hiiQQ^jdf 

scene m borjfdn The death <;d) l*mtn«e8pec^y»* may be sin¬ 
gled ont as n lhaster-piece of description* All jriie ourcnmstances 
of. the, aged-iiibn^b arraymgbims^f'iii ariid#,i#hlb he 

m themselves tnasiers of the Ot^y; hi# meeting tvildi 
1hjEb|||iaa^/Wh are taking shelter at lidi? alint in the cbnrt cf 
the'patace, and ' ttipit placihg^im ih .the.hsidst of}iKteli;'';/iii 
dignation when hbfehoMs t^yrone of his sons; 
the feeble dart whmli he throws; ttith Pyrihbs’s brutal behaviour, 
ttbd his riiahher of putting ^e oM' man tb death, lun psdi^ed^^^ m 
lihM Mo^ affectlhg manner, and #ith a thasterly hand. 
mer’s battles, hnd aooouht, both of Paradise and of the 

thirinal Ea^bhs, fUthlsh Matiy beautiful instances of poOtlcai de¬ 
scription. Ossian, too, paititS iri strong and lively colours, though 
heemploys few circumstances; and his chief excellency lies IM; paiab* 
tb the hbart. One of his fullest deRcriptions is, the following Of 
''lbl;''Tuih&;'"~df: Butoluiha: .*-1^ haib ;.«-Oien’ the ;WalS,S,of Ba^iutha, 
but they were desOtble. The fire had resounded within the halls j 
and the voibe of the people is now fc no more; ' The stream of 
CiUthU was removed from its place by the fall of the walls ; the 
ihwlie shobk tliere its lonely head; the moss whistled to the wind. 
Thi fox looked out at tlie window; the rank grass waved^^und 
his head. Desolate is the’ dwelling of Moina. Silence is id ths 
house of her fathers.* Shakspeare cannot be omitted on this oc¬ 
casion, as siugulariy eminent for painting with the pencil Of na¬ 
ture. Though U be in manners apd chai^ters that his chief ex¬ 
cellency lies, yet his scenery also ia often exquisite, and happily 
described by a single strqi^|!-*8® iu ith fine line of the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice/ which conveys to the fancy as natural and beautiful an 
image as can possibly be exhibited in so feW words ; 


: JBow «weet Ui« bank ! 

;ilief:e wiU we 

':jiiliich #-'-the beauty'ofdesefipitbe'poe^y .depeu^'Upojt*.u.right- 
"cfej^ce of'■-epiriietlt Many poets,' it.muisivhia c0nfessed,-..are :loo:: 
careless in this particular* Epithets are frequ^tly; bmug^ 
iiibfely to complelyB'the'vCrse,'•orv''!make;-;’t% 0 %rhyme answer.; apd;,; 

they ate sO;Uumeanitigand!rriSuhd^h%;;;'"jf^ple|^^^ W'or^, only/' 
in place of adding any thing,to!:ibe description* .clOg and 
enervate, it- Virpfs ‘ Liquidi ^bntea,^and.Hi3N^ * Prata cani* 
.^Ibicant ppuinis/ must, 1 am afraid, beto this class; 
Ibr;: tq, denote by an epithet that water Jl .Jiquid, ov that snow is 
xvhite, tk no betfeifr'than mere i^itbet should 

either add a new idea to the word lewt serve 

to raise and heighten its known rignification* So in MUtpn, 



.^tte dark, ;«abottpm*^ tnfiiiU^ abyss, 

AaA thtou^ the palpsbks obscaire, find oat 
' uaeoafh way Tor iqweaft his airy flight, 

(l^b^^al.iiltb iodafi^ 

T^ :^|>jtliet8 employed toe plainly adid fttl^g^ to tlie deSfJ^r 
tion/iand assist the fancy in conceiving it wa^ei'tng 

tlie ^nboitdiiied abyss— the pal pable. obscure^the upcbti tb way-e— 
the ,ai^.efa^ga.ble wing—serve to render’t^ itoges bib^ complete 
and distinct. But there are many general epi^ets, iw|iich» t^ugb 
th^ pppear to raise?,the signification of the word to whicb they 
are Joinedi yet Jeaye|i»^ undeiermined, md 9^e now become so ttite 
and beaten in poetical langpa^ge, insipid, Of 

tki»,.:kind are?'r'barb^roms. dmtod-r^cte^^V'^vy-—m|^ chiefs^ 

bloody -,waife-'gloomy..,,:shaAoii"^di>^i« .scen|e>,v :ahd i’a t^Op^and 
m^le of the which we meet with occasionally in good 

pe^; but with; whicii poets of inferior genius abound everywhere, 
atR; the gireat props a^ected sublimity. p»ey give, fl- 

sort of swell to the language and raise it the tone of prose; 

but they serve not. in the least to lil^^tratet^^ objapt described; 
on ifi contrary, they load the atylo^ 

Bometioaos it is in the poster of %^^P^ of genius;-By ona w^ 
chp^a epitjiet, to accomplish a de^ription, and hy m 
single word, to paint a whole scene^to the fancy. We may roenarh 
thi^ effect of an epithet Jp the following line lines of Milton’s 
Lycidas; -..Vi,;. ^ 

W’here were ye, lif when the rciaorse)lefiSf deep. 

Closed o’er the beail of yhar loved tycldast ? 

For noither won^ ye playiuyon the steep, 

Where yonr old bardt^i lhe famoti^ li«» 

Nor.on tbe'.shagi^ top,';:^f,!^onahig;h,. ,, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads ht^ Wizard idteaia. 

^mong these wild scenes, * Deva*s wizard stream* is admirably 
imaged; by this one word, preseiitiug to the fancy all thb 
romantic ideas, of a river floating tlirough a desolate country, 
with banka haunted by wizaixis and enchanters. Akin toipN 
an epithet which Horace gives to the river Hydaspes. A good 
mem, says he, stands in nabd of ho arms; 

fiifV per Syrtm itei: sisitaosta*, 
facturaa per inb<W|^taiem 
<^isai>tt»; vel qu«; Ibca fkbuiosai 
'■'. Laiakit'Hydaiq^eB.* 

This epithet otm of the commentators on Horace has 

changed into *shh|iiofBUS,* of sandy; substituting, by a strange 

WbethW biirBing_ 4 ^S^.,, 

^ytbia’s landis, 

Amid«it iCii' iuhoiiPfoble waste of bbowb. 

Or wberethe fabuIeSi HydSapea flowB.-—F«*:acit. 






iSfa»tof taste, the ^nuaoii and trivial ^pitKet of tliiift 
ifi.;p|aupe ;pi<jtw''''^tii'0h'th5e poet giveis :^8,..%' call- 

it^ Bydaep^ scene ©f adventures, and 

poetic taies;^; ';:• 

Virgil hai employed an epithet with great fe^lkuty am^ 
when accounting for Baedaias iiot 6n|raved the fortune of 

his • 


Btii cmiatas crateastid effiagere is atiur% 

Bis paM® cecid^Te '-■iSln. vi._ 

These instances, and observations, may give some just idea 
of true poetical description. We have reason always to distrust an 
author’s descriptive talents^ when we find hirh labofioos and turgid, 
aiOassing common-place epithets and general expressions, to work 
Up a high conception of acme ob|ect, of which, after all, we Can 
form but an indistinct idea. The hest describers arc simple and 
ophcise. They set before us such features of an object, as, on the 
fir^t view, strike and warm the fancy : they give^ ns ideas which 
a statuary or a painter could lay hold of, and work after them; 
which is one of the strongest and most decisive trials of the real 
merit of descriptioh. 


LECTURE i^LI. 

rm POETIIY OF, TltE HEBREWS, 

AstoNO kinds of poetry, which we are, at present, 

employed.ip examining, the ancient H poetry, or that c«f thei 
$criptures^f,Justly deserves a place. Viewing these sacred books,, 
ip BO highel^U as they present to us the most ancienti; 

mbB,ui|ien|f ^ poetry extant at thi^;-4!ay p the world, they afford; J 
a curibus object of criticism. the taste of a I'emote 

Rgd country. ; They exhibit a species of compositi#n, very dif^' 
fefeat from any other with which ;we are acquainted, and, at the 
«ape time, beautiful Considered as inspired writings, they giii!?ei: 
rise to discussions .of another kind. But it is oar business, at pro-;) 
s^|, to consider them not in a theological, but^ in a critical view ; j 

Hert; hayleas libras had £hniid hiB|^|lik 
Hud not the futher’s grief restrain'd hia^ j 
He twice cusay'd to cast his son in 

Twice frran his baud hu drft|iip*d tliie:&ti^iR^ uiotBd'—tmYor.N. 

In this ttiettifeftion tliite tlionght in jufltly* »{>ressiaa 

« pafrtie Wiilch iu the origiiwl coBveya:4i»e ihon>g'irt wids #o iawch teudentett^ 

is 



and it must «wds giv« pleasure, if we shii^^lstid thll^beatity aiid 
clit»'nity*of tlie?«t>mposjt:Toii adequate to the weight aiti^^ihijpdrtoce 
oAhe matter. Br. Lowth’s learned treatiseV ^ Be Sacr& Poesi He- 

^ perased by,;all who desire t6 feecdhie 
rith this subject, ft is a work exceed- 
the:^l€gaace of its composition, and for; 
the of the criticism which it contains. In this Lectui^, as 

I cante illustrate the subjeci#itli the reader, than 

by foi^diving the tract^^f thatvihgemous anthori I shall make much 

use of his observatiqnSk 


forajQFUm/ ought,to be 



both for 


1: need not spend .many words iu^lshWing, that aihbhg the %pks 
of the 014 Testament there iS kuch an apjiariftnt diversity in 
as sufiiciently discovers, whitih of thfeUi Ure" to be considered as 
poetical, and which as prosC ;cOhipOsltibns. 'While t^^^ historical 
books, and legislative w^ritlngs of Moses/are; evidently profeaic in 
the composition, the Book of Job, the Psalms of Bavid, the Song 
oi^^lomon, the liamientatiohS bf jeremiah, a great pirt of tlie pro¬ 
phetical writings, and several ' paskages scattered occaaionaliy 
through the histo^icai books^cerry the most and distinguish¬ 
ing marks of poetical' WT^ling^;'■' ■■’■‘■'’'’V'':' ■ 


There is not the least reason for doubting, that originally these 
were written in verse, or some kind of measured numbers; though, 
as the anciecii pronuticiatiori of the'Hebrew language is now lost, 
we are not able to ascertain the nature of the Hebrew verse, or at 
most can ascertain it but itoj[erfectly. ./Concerning this point there 
have been great controversies among learned men, which it is 
unnecessary to our present :purpose to discuss. Taking the Old 
TesUiment in our own translation, which is extremely literal, we 
fiud plain marks of many pattS'of the original being ‘written in a 
iw-asured style; and the ‘ disjecti membra poiBbJ* often show Ihem- 
selves. Let any person read the historical’introdaction to the 
Book of ,lob, contained in the first a£hd seednd chstpters, 
go oh to Job's speech in the beginnihg of the third chapter, he 
cannot avoid being sensihle,:ihat he passea ^ from the 

region of prose to that of poeiry'i only thh poetibal sentlmfe 

and the figured style, warn him of the change ; but the cadence of 
the sentence, and the arrangement of the words, are sensibly al¬ 
tered ; the change is as great as” he passes ffbm reading 

CtBsat'S Commenfcarie^s, to read Virgil’s .Eneid. Thikis sufficient 
to shew that the si^^d Scriptures contain, what must be called, 
poetiy in the stricti^ikeheO:;©^ that word ; and I shall afteriyranl 
shew, that they conl^^ insttmces of most of the dififerent forms of 
poetical* writing. It mtty be; proper to remark, in pas^ng^Jl^t 
hence arisea.a most invi *'lq; argument in honour of poetry. Ho 
person can Hiak tb' a frivolous and contemptible art, 

which has been employed by writers under divine inspiration, and 




:ilE'CTii;«EE xtlv'' 

■ ^ ^ 'll 


teen chbsieii' 'ik'- eteamel''.ite cann!yi»g"#.-.^4; 

fekiTt(Wlfcdgfe of 


Frbtii tlie fearfieit times, music aud poetiy were ©ulti¥atfed amoii# 
f^e Hebrelps; lia the days of ih# Judges^ mentbii is ma4e of i^e 
sohools ot colleges of the prophets; where oae'* part of the employe* 
immt of the pereons trahted in sudh schoolit was; to sing the praises 
of God; accompanied with tariout instttih^ents. f n the Fttat Book 
of Samuel (chap. x. 7.) we find, on a pliblic oct^sion^ 


Of ihese prophets comihg doO^tt from ihe hill where their school 
was, ^prophesying,’ it is said, ' with the i^Jdteiiyv tabret, and harp; 
before |hem.* But in the days Of King t)Wrid, music and poetry 
w%re, carried to their greatest height. For the service of;the ta* 
'bemacle, lie appointed four thousand Leyites, divided into twenty- 
four courses, aiid marshalled under several leaders, whose sole 


business it wa^ to sing hymns, and to perform the instrumental 
music in the pOblic worship. Aoaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, were 
the chief directors of the music; and, from the titles of sotiie 


Fsalmsi it would appear that they Were also eminent composers of 
hymns or sacred poems. In chapter xxv. of the First Book of 
Chronicles, an account is given of David’s institutions, relating to 
the sacifed music and poetry; which were certainly more costly^ 
more ^lendid and magnificettl, than ever obtained in the public 
service of any other nation. 

The general construction of the Heteew poetry is of a singular 
natdre, and peculiar to itself. It consists in dividing every period, 
into cOrrespoitdenti for the most part into equal members, which 
answer to one another, both in sense and sound. In the first mem¬ 
ber of the period a sentiment is expressed; and in tlm second mern- 
feefi the same sentiment is amplified, or is repeated ru different 
terms, or sometimes contrasted With its opposite; but in such st 
manner, that the same structure and nearly the same number of 
words is preserved. This is the ^nerai strain of all the HebreVr 
poetry. - instamjes of it occur every where on opening the Old Testa- 
menti Thus, in Psalm xevi. ' Sing unto the Lord a new softg~ 
Sing unto the Lord, all the earth. Sing unto the Ldrd, and bless, 
his name—sheW forth his salvation fiom day to day. Declare his 
^ory among the heathen^—his wonders among ail the people. 
For the Lord is great, and greatly to be praised—^He is to be feaied 
ateive aU the gods. Honour and majesty are before him—‘Strength 
ttiid beauty are in his sai^tuary.* It is bwWjf^ in a gi^l measure, 
to lii^ form of compo that our versl^, though in projmv 
y of a poetiem cast. For the version being strbtly 

after the original, the form and order of the orignml 
senteneW; are preserved'; which by Ibia, artificial structure, idiis 
regular ahematton and coriespondi^Ca of pirCs, makes the eat 
sensiliie''^ef-a''.''departure' fifom ^&fe''CnmmbWi8tylW’and totesmf prepb.''' 
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ot thife foiTB Bf |)oe0cr1 the 

HehreWhj Is-^iearly to be deduced from the uaanner’m which their 
saEred hymas were wont to be They were sceoni]^ied 

with music, sad the^ weue performed by choirs or bands of singers 
Tnd musicians^ who answered alternately to each other. When, 
ibcllgatance, nne band began the hymn thus : ' The Lord reigneth, 
let iiie earth rejoice;^ die chorus, or semi-chorus, took up the 
correspon^ug versicle, the multitude of the isles be glad 

Clouds and darkness are round about him/ sung 
the due j the other replied, * Judgment and righteousness are the 
habitation of his throne.’ And in this manWer tlieir poetiy, when 
set to musie> naturally divided itself into a Buccession of strophes 
and antistrophes correspondent, to each other ; whence it is pro- 
babiUj the antiphon or responsory, in the public religious service 
of so many Christian churches, derived its origin. 

We are eicpressly told, an the Book of Bara, that" the Levites 
sung in tliis manner: * Altematiia,^ or by course (Ezra, iii. U.); 
and some of David’s Psalms bear plain marks of their being com¬ 
posed in order to be thus pei^rmed* The 24th Psalm, in particu¬ 
lar, which is thought to have been composed on rim gieat and 
solemn occasion of the ark of the covenant being brought back 
to mount Zion, must have had a noble effect when performed after 
tiiis manner,, as Dr. Xowth has illustrated it. The whole people 
ure supposed to be attending the procession. The Levites and 
siugers, divided into their several courses, and accompanied with 
all their musical instruments, led the way,; After vthe introduc¬ 
tion to the Psalm, rn the two first verses, when the procession 
begins to ascend the sacred mount, the question k put, as by a 
semi-chorus, * Who shall ascend unto the hill of the Lord, and 
who shall stand in his holy place!’ The response iS m^e by the 
full chorus with the greatest dignity -: ‘ He that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart j who hath .not lifted up his soul to vanity* nor 
sworn deceitfully.’ As the procession approaches to the doms of 
the tabernacle, the chorus, with all their instruments, join ih this 
exclamation ; *Lift pp yopr heads, ye gates, and be ye lifted up, 
ye everlasting doors, and rim;<K.ing of Glory shall come in.’ iJm'is 
the semi-chorvis plainly breaks in, as with a lower voice, ^ Who *« 
this King of Glory !’ and at the moment when the ark is intro- 
duced into the tabernacle, the response is made by the burst of the 
whole, ciiorus: ‘ Th^hntd,tfriiong and mighty; .l40rd,rm%hty 
in battle/ I f ake msilke of this instance the rather, as it seizes to 
sheW: how much of the grace nhd magnificence of the sacred penms, 
as indeed of all poems, depends upon our knowing the patj^lUP^ 
ocimrionB for'.‘cmsoposed^/iind. th.e, ...pmfriehiar: 
circumstances to:^lKcji. tiie 5 P were adapted; and Imw much of 
this beauty must now be lost to u«, through our 

2x2 



LECTURE XLI* 

q^aiutance with ;m of Hebrew and 

Hebrew rites* 

The method of ^composition which has been expiaihed, by cor¬ 
respondent versicles being universaily introdneed into the hymns or 
musical poetry of the Jews, easily spread itself through their other 
ppetical writings, which w^ere not designed to be sung in alteirnRie 
piprtions, and wdtich therefore didnmot so much require this mode 
of composition. But the mode hetiame familiar to their ears, and 
carried with it a certain solemn m^esty of «tyle, particularly suited 
to 8acred;#!nbjects. Hence, throughout the . prophetical writings, 
we find it prevailmg as much as in the Psalms of David ; as, for 
instance, in the pfopbei Isaiah (chap, xl, 1.): * Arise, shine, for 
thy light Is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee : 
For, To ; darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the 
people. vBut the Lofd shaU rise upon thee, and his glory shall be 
seen upon thee, and the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and 
kifigs to the brightness of thy rising,’ This form of writing is one 
of ; the great characteristics of the ancient Hebmw poetry; very 
difierent from, and even opposite to, the style of the Greek and 
Homan poets. > 

Independently of this peculiar mode of construction, the sacred 
poetry is distingaished by the highest beauties of strong, concise, 
bold, and figurative expression. 

Conciseness and strength are two of its most remarkahle charac- 
lfei‘s. One might indeed at first imagine,, that the practice of the 
Hebrew poets, of always amplifying, the same thought, by repeti¬ 
tion or contrast, might tend to enfeeble their .style. But they con¬ 
duct themselves so as not to produce this effect. Their sentences 
are .always shorty Few superfluous words are used. The same 
thought never dwelt upon long. To their conciseness andV 
sobriety of expression. Their poetry is indebted for much of its 
sublimity ; and all writers who attempt the sublime, might profit 
much, by imitating, in this respect, the style of the Old Testament* 
For, as I have formerly had occasion to shew, nothing is so great 
anienemy to the sublime, as prolixity or diATuseness. The mind is 
never so much aflected by any great idea that i#;preseiited to it, as 
when it is struck all at once : by attempting to prolong the impfes- 
sion, we at the same time weaken it. Most of the ancient original 
poets of all nations are simple and concise. *The superfluities and 
eXcreso^ces of style w^e tlie result of imi^tion in after-times ; 
when Oomposition passed into iufeldor handi^ 'imd flowed from art 
and study; more than from native genaus* ' ' T 

writings whatever abound so ntueb with the most bold and 
animated. figureSj, as the sacred a 

little uppuThis article; as, through our early fiamifetsity with these 
books, a familiarity too often wilh tlie sObhd of the vvoi^s, rathex 
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si?nse s^ad ineaiiing, iieaiiiies nf escape m 
i4t ,itoe $criptiire» which, in any other book, would di^w phrtiotdar 
atientloB. Me^taphors, compaHsoiiS, allegories, and porsopifica- 
tioiia, are there j^^ticulariy frequent. In order to do jiistiee to 
theae> it is tiepessary that we transport ourseires as much as we 
cat 'into the land of Judea; and place before our tyes that 
;;eeneryi and those objects, with which- the Hebrew writers were 
crtnyersant. Some attention of this kind is requisite, in order to 
rrlish the writings of enypnet of a foreign country, and a different 
age* For the imagery of every good poet is copied from nature 
and real life; if it were not so, it could iiiot be lively; and there¬ 
fore, in order to enter into the propriety of his iniages, we must 
endeavour to place ourselves dn his situation. Now we shall find, 
that the metaphors ahd comparisons of the Hebrew poets present 
to us a very beautiful view of the ■natural objects of their own 
country, and of the arts and employments of their common life. 

Natuml objects are in some meaiure cOniirnon to them with 
poets of all ages and countries. Light and darkness, trees and 
flowers, the forest and the cultivated field, suggest to tbeni ifiany 
beautiful figures. But, in order to relish their figures of this kind, 
we must take notice, that several of them arise from tlm particular 
circmnstances of the land of Judea. During the summer months, 
little or no riin falls throughout all that region. While the Ireats 
continued, the country was intoleratbly parched; want of water 
was a great distress ; and a plentifui shower falling, or a rivulet 
breaking forth, altered the whole face of nature, and introduced 
much higher ideas of refreshment and pleasure, than the like 
causes can suggest to us. Hence, to represent distress, sUcli 
frequent allusions among theru, ‘ to a dry and thirsty land, where 
now’ateris;* and hence, to describe a change from distress to 
[srosperity, their metaphors are fouaded on the falling of showers, 
and the bursting out of springs in the desefi Thus in Isuiah^ 

‘ I’he wilderness and the sohtary'place shall he glad, and* the 
flesert shfUl rejoice and hlossom as the rose. For in the wilderness 
shall waters break out, and streams in the desert; and the parched 
ground shall becoil^ u poolV ^nd the thirsty land, springs of w^aier; 
in the habitatioii of djn^gons t^^ shall be grass, with rushes and 
reedsj Chayr. xxxv. I, .6, 7. Images df thismature are very fami¬ 
liar to Isaiah, and ocdur in many parts of his hook. \ 

Again, 08 Judea country, it wUs, during the 

numths, ex poised to^^'eq o@nl. inundations by the rushing of'tor¬ 
rents, which came down suddenly^ from the inoimiam, and cOr- 
ritid every thing before ihetn; and .Iordan, their only great river, 
"Usnuaily ovotflibwed iia banks. Hence the frequent allusions td 
‘ the noise, and tq>#ie of many waters */ and hevrce great 

calamities so often compared to the overflowing wdneh. 




, ..X»ECTURE XLl.'-/' 

^Iiaintance witli particulars of ^»e Uel^rcw 

Ilcbre'SiV'rites. 

The method of compofeition which has been explained, by cor¬ 
respondent versicles being universally inteod need into the hymns or 
musical poetry of the Jews, easily spread itself through their other 
poetical writings, which were not designed to be sung in altetnate 
portions, and which therefore did pot so much require 
of composition,. But the mode het^ame familiar to their and 
carried w'ith it a certain solemn majesty of style, particularly suited 
to sacred subjects. Hence, throughout the prophetical writings, 
we find it prevailing as much as in the .Psalms of David : as, for 
instance^ in the prophet Isaiah .(chap, xl, L): ^Arise, shine, for 
t%y iight ls coibe, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee : 
For, lo,;; darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the 
people. But the Lord shall vise upon thee, and his glory shall be 
seen upon thee^ and tire Gentiles shall come to thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of thy rising,’ This form of writing is one 
of the gi'eat characteristics of the ancient Hebiw poetry; very 
different from, and even Opposite to, the style of the Greek and 
Roman poets. , 

Independently of this jveonliar mode of construction, tire sacred 
poetry is distinguished by the highest beauties of strong, concise, 
bold, and figurative expression. ? 

Conciseness and strength are two of its most remarkable charac- 
ters. One might indeed at first imagine, that the practice of the 
Hebrew: poets, of always; amplifying the same thought, by repeti¬ 
tion or contrast* might tend to enfeeble their style. But they con¬ 
duct themselves so as not to produce this effect. Their sentences 
are always shor|< • Few superfluous words are used. The same 
thought is never dwelt upon long. To their conciseness and 
sobriety of expression, their poetry is indebted for much of its 
aubliraity ; and all writers who attempt the sublime, might profit 
much, by imitating, in this respect, the style of the Old Testament. 
For, as I have formerly had occasion to shew, nothing is so great 
an enemy to the sublime, as prolixity, o.tr;;difluseness. The mind is 
never so much affected by any great ideb that ibj|>iesented to it, as 
when it is struck all at once : by attempting to prolong the impres¬ 
sion, we at the same time weaken it. Most of the ancient original 
poets of all nations are simple and concise, ‘The superfluities and 
excrescences of style were the result of imitation in after-tirnes; 
when composition passes^ into inferior hands, and flowed from art 
and study, more than from native geniiiSi 

writings whatever abound so mdclh wi^^ the mbst hold and 
animated figures, as the sacred bookjiiV It is 
little upbp|hi^r|i^tml^ through our eany smaaiwanty With these 
books, too often with the souiad tsf &o wdids, rather 
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^lid’-'Bieawmg^j' bea-^ifes <if‘'Bty-Te escape us 
in ifee iScrij^tUre, wbich, in any otber book^ would d*^w particuisir 
uttftnjtion. Metaphors, compafisons, allegoHes, and perspuifica* 
tjops* are there pki^ticularly frequent. In order to do justice to. 
these, it is necessary that we transport ourselres as much as we 
cah into the land of Judea; and place before our eyes that* 
sicenery, those objects, with which the Hebrew writers 
couyersantv Borne attenitipn bf this kind is requisite, inwder td 
refkh the writings of any poet of a foteign country,' and a ditierent 
age. For the imagery of every good poet is copied from nature 
and real life: if it were not so, iteould not be liT^ly ; and there- 
fore, in order to enter into the propriety of his iihj&ges. we must 
endeavour to place ourselves in his situation^ NoW we shall find, 
that the metaphors and comparisons of the Hebrew poets present 
to tia a vei^'beautiful view of the natural objects of their own 
country, and of the arts and employments of their common life. 

Katuial objects are in some meastire common to them wdth 
poets of alt ages and countries. Fight and darkni-?ss, trees and 
dowers, the forest and the cultivated field, suggest to them many 
beautiful figures. But, in order to relish their figures of this kind, 
we must take notice, that several of them arise from the particular 
circumstances of the land of Judea. During the summer months, 
little or no rain falls throughout all that region. While the, heats 
continued, the country was intolerably parched ;< want of water 
was a great distress; and a plentiful shoWet falling, or a rivulet 
breaking forth, altered the whole face of nature, aiad introdneed 
much higher ideas of refreshment, and pleasure, like 

causes can suggest to us. Hencei to represent distress, sUeh 
frequent allusions among them, * to a dry and thirsty land, whem 
no water is f and hence, to descrilse a change from distress to 
prosperity, their metaphors are founded On the falling of showeis, 
and the bursting out of springs in the desert, 'llvus in Isaiah, 

* The wilderness and the; solitary place shall be glad, arid’the 
desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rpse. For in the wilderness 
shall waters breakvout,and^tfearns in the desert; and the parched 
grcRnd shall becolps a poofy and the thirsty land, springs of water ; 
in the habitation of dr^gona there shall be grass, with rushes and 
reeds,* Chap. XXXV. 1. 6, 7. Images df this nature are very fami¬ 
liar to Isaiah, and ocidur in many parts of his book. " 

Again, as Judea was a hilly country, it Was, duriiig 
nionlhs, exposed totv-frequept inundations by the’ ^ 
rentsi which came down suddenly from the moun|afn&, and c 
ried ievery thing before thein; and Jordan, their otdy 
anuiialiy overflowed its banks. Hence the frequent allusions to 

* tlm noise, and tbiiHie ru«hfS^^ of many watersand hence great 
calamities so often compared to the overflowing tot’i'eut, wdiicb. 



^2 l.ECTUBE XL1> 

in Bucrh a couii4%» mM Bave bean ima^s |vftrficttbjr1y . 

f 3>eep ealletb at tba noise of thy watei>i^^»ObtSf 

thy waves and billows are gone over me/ Psalm xlii* 7, 

The two most remarkable mountains of the country, were Ibeba- 
non and Carmel -: the former noted for its height, and the woods of” 
Jofty cedars that covered it; the latter, for its beauty and fertility, 
the richness of its vines and olives. Hence, with the greatest pro- 
piiety, Lebanon is employed as an image of whateve®': is great, 
strong, or magnificent: Carmeliof what is smiling and beautiful. 

^ The glory of tiebanon,/says Isaiah^ * sfaaE be given to it, and the 
excellency: of Carmel/ (xxxv. 2.): Lebanon is oiten put metapho- 
fically for the whole state or people of Israel, for the temple, for 
the king of j^syria f Carmel, for the blessings of peace and pros¬ 
perity. * His countenance is as Lebanon,^ says Solomoni speaking 
of the dignity of man’s appearance; but wlien he describes female 
beauty, ‘ Thine head is like mount Carmel/ Song, v, 15i and 
vii 5. 

It is farther to be rem^ked under this head, that in the images 
of the awful and terrible kind, with which the sacred poets abound, 
they plainly draw their descriptions from that violence of the elc- 
ihents,:and those concussions of nature, with which their climate 
rendered them acquainted. Earthquakes were not unfrequent; 
and the tempests of hail, thunder, and lightning, in Judea and 
Arabia, accompanied with whirlwinds and daikuess, far exceed any 
thing of that sort which happens in more temperate regions. 
Isaiah describes, with great majesty, the earth * reeling to and fro 
like a drunkard, and r^oved like a cottage/ (xxiv. 20.) And in 
those circumstances of terror, with which an appearance of the 
Almighty is described in the 18th Psalm* when his * pavilion round 
about him was darkness ; when hailstones and coals of fire vrere. 
his voice; and when, at his rebuke, the channels of the waters arc 
said to be seen, and the foundations of the hills discovered tlrough 
there may be some reference, as Dr. Lowth thinks, to the history 
of God’s descent upon mount Sinai, yet it seeips more probable, 
that the figures were taken directly frq^ those qommotions of na¬ 
ture with which the author was acquainted, ai^which suggested 
stronger and nobler Images than what now occur to us. 

Besides the natural objects of their own cptmtiy, we find the 
rites of their religion, and the arts and employnieuts of their com¬ 
mon life, frequently employed as the 

Hebrews. They were a peopte agriculture 

and pasturage.' These were arts held :^ among ,tkem; 

by their patriarchs, kingt;;ar^: prop^^ Little ad- 
!ict^;-'^commefo^. separated' from' the 'rest ■ol,|be world by their 
laws arid their religion; they were, the.-^tei days of their 

state, strangers in a great measure to the refineincnts of luxury. 
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HeiM^e of ^ maQf s#aiiioli« 4o pag^rai life, to tiie 

* gfeea*j:®ifcare8 t^io stlH watasrs/aaj<i to the cara waich>> 
fulness of a shepherd ovi^ hie* stock, wMeh carry to this day bo 
mi^h beanty aad teaderness ie hbein, in the 33d Pealoi, and in 
many other passa^^ of the poetical writings of Scripture. Hence, 
ima^s founded hpon ruiai employmimts, upon ^t^^ 
press, the thrashing-floor, the str^hle, and 4he chaC To disrelish 
alisuch images, is the efl^t of felse delicacy. Homer is at least as 
flfeclneiit, and mndh moise zninute end paxticnlar 4n his similes, 
founded on what j^e how en^ but, in Ms management of 

them, far inferior to the sacred writejs, who generally mix with 
their oomparisoas of this kind somewhat of dignity and grandeur 
to ennoble them. What inexpressible grandeur does the following 
rural image in Isaiahi for instance, receive from the intervention of 
the Deity i ^The nations shall rash like the rushings of many 
waters; but God shall rebuke them, and they shall fly far off: 
and they shall be chased as the chaff of the mountain before the 
and like the down of the thistle before the whirlwind/ 

Figurative allusions too, we frequently And, to the rites and 
ceremonies of their religion; to the legal distinctions of things 
clean and unclean ; to the mode of their temple-service; to the 
dress of their priests, and to the most noted incidents recorded in 
their sacred history; as, to the destruction of Sodom, the descent 
of God upon mount Siriai> and 4?he rniracnious passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea. The rdigion of the Hebrews in¬ 
cluded the w'hole of their law^s, and civil cohstitutioii. It was full 
of splendid external rites, that occupied their senses; it was con¬ 
nected with every part of their national history, and establishment; 
and hence^ all ideas founded on religion, possessed in this nation a 
dignity and importance peculiar ip: themselves, and were Uncom- 
nmnly fitted to irnpress the imag^ihation. 

From ail this it results; that the imagery of the sacred poets is, 
in a high degree, expressive ai>i natural; it is copied directly 
from real bts^eets, that were before their eyes; it has this advan¬ 
tage, of being more coinp vvitliin itself, more entirely founded 
oii national ideas/aiul manhous, than that of most other poets. In 
reading their .works, we ffnd ourselves continually in the land of 
Judea. The palm-l^lides, and the cetlars of Lebanon, are evi^r rising 
in oar view. The Wce pf tlieir territory,-the circumstances of their 
climate, tbp manii^ peoplei and the auguBf ceremptiies of 

their religion, conytoiitly ^ss under diflerent forms }>eforeip8. 

The comparisons employed by the sacred poets are geheratly 
short, touching on one point only of resemblance, rather than 
branching^ut into little episodes. In this respect, they have per¬ 
haps an advantage over the Greek, and Romah authors ; w^^ 
compaiisons, by tlie length to which they are ^xt^ded, sometimes 
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"'■n ' ’ i 

aiid>ldboij^;;n%iWher€as, inftflie Hebtaw -poetaj.^e^'^peidv 
wore like the ^iowangs of a lively, fancy, just glancing asiide tp 
soWe resembiitig object, and pwsently retnrmng to its track. Such 
is the following fine comparison, inttoducied to describe the^ happy 
influence of good government upon a people, in wiiat are tcsafled 
the last words of David, recorded in the Second Book oi Samuel 
<5E3ciii. 3.): * He that ruleth over men inustbe just, riding w 
of Ood; and he shall be as the light of the morning, when , the 
sun riseth ; even , a morning without clouds ; as the tender grass 
springing,; OUt of the earth, by clear shtning after raim’ This 
is one of the most regular and formal comparisons in the sacied 
books. ^ '■ 1:'. ; '■ J;.-,, .. , - 

Allegory, likewise, is a figure frequently found in them. When 
formerly treating of this figure, I gave for an instance of it, that 
remarkably fine and well-supported allegory, v/hich occurs in the 
eightieth Psalm, wherein the people Of Israel are compared to a 
Of parables, which fiwrm a species of allegory, the propheticai wnl- 
ings are full: and if to us they sometimes appear obscure, we 
mast remember, that in those early times, it w'as universally the 
mode throughout all the eastern nations, to convey sacred truths 
under mysterious figures and representations. 

But the poetical figure, which, beyond all others, elevates the 
style of Scripture, and gives it*a peculiar boldness and sublimity, 
is prosopopmia, or personffication. No personifications employed 
by any poets, are so magnificent and striking as those of the in- 
spired writers. Qn great pccasions, they animate every part of 
nature ; especially, when any appearance or operation of the Al¬ 
mighty is concerned. ‘ Before him went the pestilence—the wa¬ 
ters saw thee, 0 God, and were afraid—the mountains saw thee, 
and they trembled,—^The overflowing of the water passed by 
the deep uttered his vojee, and lifted up Ms hands on high.’ W hen 
inquiry is made ^bout thb place of wisdom, Job introduces tue 
' Deep, saying. It is not in me; and the sea saithi^t is n in me. 
Destruction and Death say, We have^lieard tke fame thereof 
with our ears.’ That noted subiirhe passage in tl^ibook of Isaiah, 
which describes the fall of the King of Assyria; M|fuli of personh 
fied objects; the fir-trees aifd cedars of Lebahon breiiking forth 
into exultation on the fall of the tyrant; helfr from beneath stir- 
rihg up Ml the dead to meet him at hiscoiiil^ i . andythe dead kings 
intiroducedm'speaking, and joining in the triumph, fn the same 
Strain are fhese many lively and passionate apostrophes to cities 
and oountriea, to ^rsons and things, with whi-ch the propheiical 
wriflngft every where abound. * O thou sword iof^^ liorf! how 
long wil#^1>e, ere thou be quiet? put thyself up into the 
scabbard/ resli'gM be .still. How can it be quiet/ (as the rej-Jy ii 
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i-HEtantly ]i»stde>)••■'.' seeing -given 

As%:eMn, niid the sea-shoi^? theBEi appomtedl r ^ 

xivMV'^* 

for*it woiU4 ifc&rry far to enlarge upon all the 

iiwtiances, the style the j^etical boo Old Testament is, 

bd^ond the: style hf all other poetfeal woAs, fervM, bol^ 
mated. It is extremely difFereht from that regnlar correct ex* 
pressioiii: to whm^ accustomed in modern poetry. It 

is the hurst of, inspiration. The soenes are not coolly described, 
but represented'as passing befom our eyes. Every objeci,, and 
every persdn, is addressed and spoken to, as if present; :the tran- 
‘^tion is often abrupt; tire connexion often obscnEe; the persons 
ate often changed ; figures crowded and heap4lf upon one an- 
othferf^|Sold sublimity, not correct: elegance, is its character. We 
see tir^'%>irit of the writer raised beyond himself, and laboaring to 
find vent for ideas too mighty for his utterance, 

After these remarks on tlie poetry of the Scripture in general, 

I shall conclude this dissertation, with a short account of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of poetical composition in the sacred books; and of 
the distinguishing characters of some of the chief writers. 

The severed kinds of poetical coxnposition which w-e find in 
Scripture, are chiefly the didactic, elegiac, pastoral, and lyric. Of 
the didacUe species of poetry, the Book of Bioverbs is the prin¬ 
cipal instance. The nine Afirst cfsapters of that book are highly 
poetical, adorned with many distinguished graces, uiid figures of 
expression. At the tenth chapter, the style is sensibly altered, 
and descends into a lower strain, vvhieh is. continued to th 
retaining however that sententious, pointed maimer, and that art¬ 
ful construction of period, which distinguish all the Hebrew poe¬ 
try. The Book of; Ecclesiastes comes likewise under this head ; 
and some of the Psalms, as the ii9th in particular. 

Of elegiac poetry, many veiy beautifpl specimens occur in 
Scripture|^^.ch as the iumentation of David over his friend Jona¬ 
than; sev^pfeipaseages in the prophetical books; and seVeiral of 
David’s Psalms, composed on occasions of distress and mourning. 
'Ihc 4'2d Psalm,':% particular, is, id^the higliest degree, tender and 
plaintive. But the most tegular and perfect elegiac composition in 
tlie Scripture, perhaps in the whole world, is the book, entitled the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. As the jnophet moiirfis ixi that book 
over the dwtruothm temple, and the holy; city; ! ^d tlm 

overthrow of theVfliole he assembles all the 
which a subject so ineiancholy could suggest. The compositaon is 
uftcomraonly artificial. By turns, the prophet and the city Jernsa* 
lem are tiitroduoed, as pouring forth their sorrows; and ip .the mid, 
a chorus of the people send up the most earnest and plalhiive stiji- 
plications to GodiVi^he linei^ of the original tpo, as may jin part, ap- 
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pm from tnuplatioii, are lo^^r thaw is usual in th* 0^«r 
kinds of and tfe^ mdteiy is . 

more flowiag;^ and better adaptfed ‘to the queiimomous attain of 


The Song of Solomon a^ords us a high exemplilLcation of pas¬ 
toral poetry. CkiOsidered with reispect to its spittal meaning;, 
it m Attidonbtedly a mystkal allegory; in its form, ft is a dmmatk 
pastoral, or a perpetual dialogue between persopage^ lO the oharaG- 
ter of shepherds ; and, suitably to that form,4t if full 
and pastoral ims^es, from beginning to end. 

Of lyric poetry, or that which la intended to be accompanied 
with miisioj the Old Testament is fulh Besides a great number 
of hymns and songs, which we find scattered in the historical and 
prophetical booksi such as tlie song of Moses, the song oi^Boho- 
ral|iand many others of like nature, the whole Book of Pialnis is 
to be considered as a collection of sacred odes. In these we fiiul 
the ode exhibited in all the varieties of its form, and supported 
trith the highest spirit of lyric poetry ; sometimes sprightly, cheer¬ 
ful, and triumphant; sometimes solemn and magnificent; soiue- 
times tender and soft. Frotn these instances, it clCarly appears, that 
there are contained in the Holy Scriptures, full exemplifications 
of several Of the chief kinds of poetical writing. 

Among the different composers of the sacred books,* there is an 
evident diversity of style and inranner; and to trace their different 
characters in this view, will contribute not a little towards onr 
reading their writings with i^ater advantage. The most emliuMjt 
of the sacred poets are, the author of the Book of Job, David, and 
Isaiah. As the cd&pdsitioas of David are of the lyric kind, there 
is a greater variety of style and manner in his works tha4i in those 
of the other two. The manner ip which, considered as a 

poet, David chiefly excels, is the pteasing, the soft, andt'lpbe tender- 
In his Psalms, there are niany lofty and sublime paasages:; but in 
strength of description, he yields to Job f m 8ubliiniti|Fhe yields 
to Isaiah. It is a 'i^rt of temperate grandeur for jvptch David is 
chiefly distinguished; and to this he always soon returns, when, 
upon some occasions, he rises abpyc iti The Pi^^ which hp 
touches Us lipst, are tliose in which he heapphiess of 

the righteous, or the goodness of God; express the tender 
breathing of a devout mindj br sends up movipg'hnd affectionate 
"Supplications to' heaven.. -Isaiah ^ isi ^ the 'most 

subltina^ This is abundi^tiy vis|hle in cur trans¬ 

lation; and, what is a material ciremnsta^'^^ii^ the books of 
Beripture appear to have been more happily translated than tile 
writings of'prophet. Majesty is his reigning character; a 
majesty plpre co^inanding, and more unilbrmly jaiipportedr than 
is to be folhd among the rest of the Old Teatameut poets. He 



p^£^ 6 se% indeeji> a dign^y sind ^ic^deur, both in boi^tcept^ 

^d expressions, wbicK is: ^Itogetll^r unpajrelleled/ lusid |W to 
bisiself. *^ere is spiore deoiTaess 4^ too, nnd n mor© visi¬ 

ble distiilnition of par^s, bis b<^ than in any other of the 
pm^hetiofi w^ttin^. 

When y^^ the rest ;Of thf poetical prophets, 

we immediately see, in Jeremiah, a very different genius. Isaiah 
enaploys hijcaself generally on magnificent subjects. Jeremiah sel¬ 
dom disq^versauiy disposition to be subl'une, and inclines always 
to the tender and elegiac. Ezekiel, in poetical grace and elo' 
gance, is tpuch inferior to them both; but he is distinguished by 
a character of uncommon force and ardonr. To use the elegant 
expressions of Bishop Lowth, with regard to this prophet: ‘Est 
atrox, vehemens, tragicus; in sensibus, fervidus* acerbus, indig- 
nabundus; in imaginibus, fecundus, truculentus, et nonnnnquam 
pene deformis j in dictione grandiloquus, gravis, austerus, et in¬ 
tend um incultus ; frequens in repetitionibus, non decoris aut gra¬ 
tis causa, sed ex indignatione et vioientidi* Quicquid susceperit 
Iractandiim id sedulb persequiturj in eo nnice haBret defixus; a 
proposito rai'o deflectens. In cmteris, a plerisque vatibus fortasse 
sepuratus ; sed in eo genere, ad quod videtur a naturfi unice com- 
paralus, nirairura, vi, pondere, impetu,granditate, nemo unqUameum 
superavit.'* The same learned writer compaies Isaiah.tx> Homer, 
.leremiah to Simonides, and Ezekiel to iEscbylus. Most of the 
Book of Isaiah is strictly* poetical 5 of Jeremiah aiid Ezekiel, not 
above one half can be held to belong to poetry. Among the minor 
prophets, Udsea, Joel, Micah, Habakkuki and especially Nahum, 
are distinguished for poetical spirit. In the prophecies of Daniel 
and Jonah, there is no poetry. 

It only now remains to speak of the Book of Job, with which I 
sltali conclude. It is known to be extremely ancient; generally re¬ 
puted the most ancient of all the: poetical books ; the author uti- 
certain. It is remarkable, th.^t this book has no connexion with 
the affairs or manners of the Jews,, pr Heh**ows, :/ The scene is laid 
in the land;Of or Idumea^ which is a part of Arabia; and tlie 
imagery emplO^^^ i^ genemily. of i^. d^ kind from what I be¬ 
fore shewedTA^v^ the Hebrew poets. .■.■■.■-Wp,meet, with 

nO; allusions toi::^;^reat^ e^ pf facred history* ®he religious 
rites of the Jewkiy&d or to Carmel, or any of the peculi- 

'anties''of;^tHe..-'<&aie ;'We--;find few. comparisons, 

founded on rivms'or torrents^ these were not 
Arabia. But tlm longest comparison that occurs m the book, is 
to an object frequent and well known in that region* a brpok that 
fails in th® season of heat, and disappoints the expectatipii ol the 

'traveller.'^ - ^ '■■‘-V;'-' 

The pPetry, ffoWevcr, df the Book of Job ia pot only equal to 
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that tiC the sacred wn^ngs, hiit is tjiiperior to them all, 

eitcept thibse of Isaiah alone. 'As fsaiah is this most ;8ubJime, 
Havtd the tnost pleasing and tendetr i^d Joh is tlje jaost dfe^iptivei 
of all the inspired poets. A peculiar ^o#;df and strength 

of description, characterize the, anthoK' No wivter whatever 
aWui3«is sd^much in metaphors; He may be said not to descriho 
bnt to redder visible, whatever he treats of, A variety of instances 
might be given. jLet us remark only those stfehg and lively 
colours, with which, in the following passages, takda from tlae 18i1i 
and 20th chapters of Ms book, he paints tlie Condilibd of the 
wicked; observe how rapidly his figures rise before us; and wi>at 
a deep impression, the same time, they leave on the iniagin.a:tion. 
* Kaow'est thon not this of old,—since man was placed upon the 
earth, that the triumphing of the wicked is short, and the joy of 
th# hypocrite but for a moment? Though his excellency moimt op 
to the heavens, and his head reach the clouds* yet he shall 
perish for ever. He shall fly away as a dream, and shall not he 
found; yea, he shalTbe chased away as a vision of the night 
The eye also which saw him, shall see him no more ; they w hich 
hare seen him shall say, tVhere is he ? He shall suck the poison 
of asps; the viper’s tongue shall slay him. In the fulness of his 
safficieiicy, he shall be in straits; every hand shall come upon 
him. He ishali flee from fhe iron weapon, and the How of steel 
shall strike him through. All darkness shall be hid in his secret 
places. A fire not blown shall consume him. The heaven shall 
reveal his iniquity, and the earth; shall rise up against him. Tlie 
increase of his house shall depart. His goods shall flow away in 
the day of wrath. The Tight of the wicked shall be put out; the 
light shall be dark in his taberuacM The steps of his strengtl} 
shall be straitened; and his'own courisei shall him dow n. I or 

he is cast into a net by his own feet. He walketh upon a snaTe. 
Terrors shall make him afraid on every side; and the robber si mil 
prevail against himi Brimstone shall be scattered upon his habita¬ 
tion. His remembrance shall perisli froiMMie earth, and he shall 
have no name in the street Hb slndl be^ driveih ifrom, light into 
darkness. They that cohie after him shall be a^oiiishtd at his 
day. He df ink of the Wrath of the Almighty;' 
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EPIC 

It now remains to treat of the two ,big lies t kinds nf vvrit^*; 

ing. the Epic and the Dramatic. I begin w ith the epic. Tliiis' Lecture' 
shall be employed upon the general principles of that species of 




: •aft<?l‘vwh'icfc''i(''shaU^^ a vitiw.of aud- 

cefejbmjbed,^e^<S. poatSi,;’ '.■■■.- 

The epfe |4: uai vefaally aliawed to be, of all |^eti<^irc>rka> 

tJve ftiost dignified, and, at the same time, the most. diflScalt 
iil execatitai To oootrive, a stor 3 f which §hall please and interest 
all reada^^ bein§ at once entertaining, important^ and instrnh^ 
tiw; to fill it with suitable incidents; to enliven it with a variety 
of character®, and of descriptions; and, throughout a long work, to 
nvaintatB .t&^t propriety of seutiment, and that elevation of style, 
which the epic character requires, is unquestionably the highest 
effort of poetical, (genius. Hence .so very few have succeeded in 
the attempt, that ^strict critics will hardly allow any other poems 
to, bear the name of epic, except the Iliad and the J^neid. 

There is no subject, it must he confessed, on which critics have 
displayed more pedantry, than on this. By tedious disquisitions, 
founded on a servile submission to authority, they have given such 
an air of mystery to a plain subject, as to render it difficult for an 
ordinary reader to ccuiceive what an epic poem is. By Boss 
definition, it is a discourse invented by .art, purely to foTOi the 
numiK-is cf men, ( by means of iostructiona disguised under the 
allegory of some iniportanl action, which is related in verse. This 
definition would suit several of iEsop’s Fables, if they were some¬ 
what extenjlcd, and put into verse ; and, accordingly, to illustrate 
his definition, the critic draws a :4)araUel, in forin, between the 
construction of' one of iEsfop’s Fables, and the plan of Homer’s 
Iliad. The first thing, sap he, which either a writer of fables, or 
of heroic poems, does, is to choose some m^xim or point of mora¬ 
lity ; to inculcate which, is to be the design of his work. Next, 
he invents a general story, or a series of facts, without any names, , 
such as he judges will be most proper for illustratiiig his'intended 
moral. Lastly, he particularizes his story; that is,,if he be a fabur 
list, he introduces his dog, his sheep, and his wolf ; or if he be an 
epic poet, he looks out in ancient history for .sote proper names 
of he roes to give to his actors; and then his plan is completed. 

This is one of i^e mostvfpgid and absurif ideas that ever entered 
iiitb the mind criUcv^^ saw the Grecians di¬ 

vided into a gredt number of ihdependent states ; b^yery often 
obliged to unite intp one body against their common ;ei^aies. The 
most useful instf^^iiqti,'which he could give them in this situation,: 
was, that a misu^erstaa^Pg between princes is the ruin of the 
common cause. In order to enforce this instruction, he contrived, 
in his own inincl,:T;sucb a general story as this., (Several .princes, 
join in a confederacy against their enemy. The prince, who was 
chosen as the leader of the rfisb affronUs one of the most valiant; pT 
the confederates, who thereupon withdraws himselfi and refuses to; 
take part in the enterprise. Great mii^fOrtunefthe 




tkif di^tm; ttt 4engi^, both jiariiea litiviiig ;. 
sttffered by the quairel^ tlife Offendedi |)riace,forgets his diaplehsure# 
and is ^ooiWed to the leader; wad unioh baing o 
there ensues complete victory over tbefe ea^iaii^. Upi^'.tMs 
general plan of h^ fable, adds was of ji^p g 0011 * 

sequence, whether, in fiUiitg it up, Homer had eaiphsyed thf naine# 
of beasts, like JSsop, or of men. He would have been equally in¬ 
structive either way. But as he rather fancied to write of heroes, 
he pitched upon the wall of Troy for the scene of his fable ; he 
feigned such an action to happen there; he gave the name of Aga¬ 
memnon to the common leader; that of Achilles, to the ofended 
prince; arid so the Iliad arose. 

He that can believe Hotoer to Have proceeded in this mapner, 
may believe any thing. One may pronounce, with great certainty,.f' 
that an author who should compose according to such a plan; 
who should arrange all the subject, in his own nnnd, with a view 
to the moral, before he had ever thought of the personages who, 
were to be the actors, might write, perhaps, useful fables for chil¬ 
dren; bu t as to an epic poem, if he adventured to think of one, it 
would be such as would find few readers. No person of any taste 
can entertain a doubt, that the first objects which, strike an epic 
poet are, the hero whom he is to celebrate, and the action, or 
story, which is to be the groundwork of his poem. Me does not 
sit down, like a philosopher, to‘form the plan of a treatise of mo¬ 
rality. His genius is fired by some great enterfuise, which, to 
him, appears noble and interesting; and Which, therefore, he 
pitches Upon as worthy of . being jpelebrated in the highest strain 
of poetry. - Thete subject of this kind, but will always aftbrd 
some geneml moral instrimtion, .arising from it naturally. Tlse in¬ 
struction wbichBossu points out, is certeinly suggested by the 
Iliad; and thete is another which arises as naturally, and may just 
as well be assigned for the moral of that poem ; namely, that Pro- 
yideuce aveogeUsiil^e who have suffered injustice; but that wheq' 
they allow their^r^^tment to carry thenytoo far, brings misfor¬ 
tunes on themselves. The subject of the poetiiM of 

Achilles, caused by the injustice of Agamemnon.- Jupiter avenges 
Achilles, by^giviUg success to the trojans against Agameinnou; 
but by con^^tting obstinate in his resentment, Achilles loses his 
beloved friend Patrbclus. . > 


. The plmn account of the nature an epic poem is, .tlie recitaij 
of some illttstrious enterprise in a poetical. lbxmi*^;;i;rThis,Ja as. exact' 


a as there is any occasion forit com- 

j^hendB several other poems besides t»e Bia'd of Homer, the 
cf Tiigil, and tbe Jerusalem of Tasso; which aW| perhaps, 
bbe tegular and complete epic workA that dyer weid 

But v'to- ad .poiems fimnwhich 
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are Hot fotnled exaetiy 

try of criUcifjfn. We cats gWe-ejcjaktt i^d descii]pti«>^ 

of fiiinemis, plants, aftd feni!^atS; and can arrange theS wt4i pre- 
cistHii,,under tlie‘differeifit Classes tn >yhbh they belong, hecawse 
nalitire aSbrd^ a vt|iblte dntarying standard, ^ which we refer 
thetb. 1Blit with to Works of taste and imagination, where 

nature has fixed no standard, hut leaves scope for beauties of many 
diJ^renl kinds, it is absurd to attempt defining, and limiting them, 
with the ' Same precision. Criticism, when employed in such at¬ 
tempts, degenerates into trifling questions about w'ords and names 
only, i therefore have no scruple to class such poems, as Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Lucan’s Plmrsalia, Statius’sThebaid, Ossian’S Fingai 
and Jfemota, Camoehs’ Lusiad, Voltaire’s Henriade, Carabray’s 
Telemachus, Clover’s Leonidas, Wilkie’s Epigoniad, under the 
same species of composition with the Iliad and the jEneid; though 
some of them approach much nearer than others to the perfection 
of these celebrated works. They are, undoubtedly, all epic; that 
is, poetical recitals of great adventures; w^'Mch is all that is meant 
by this denominatidn of poetry. 

Though I cannot, by any means, allow, that it is the essence of 
an epic poem to be wholly an allegory, or a fable contrived to illus¬ 
trate some moral truth, yet it is certain that no poetry is of a more 
moral natuibthan this* Its effect in promoting virtue, is not to be 
measured by any one maxima, or infraction, which results from the 
whole history, like the moral of one of iEsop’s Fables. This is a 
poor and trivial view of the advantage to be derived from perusing, 
u long epic work, that, at the end,; We shall be able to gather from 
it some coiiimon-place morality. Its effect arises froiti the impres¬ 
sion which the parts of the poem separately, as wkW as the whole 
taken together, make upon the mind of the reader ; from the great 
examples which it sets before uS, and the high sentiments with 
which it warms our hearts. The end which it |(roposes, is to ex¬ 
tend our ideas of human perfection : or, in di|pipirords, to excite 
admiration. Now this Chn he accdmpliishCd proper repre¬ 

sentations of hertnc doi^s, and yirtuona characters. For high 
virtue is the object, which all mankind are formed to admire; 
and, therefore, epic poems are, and must Be, favou|^bie tO the 
cause of virtue. Valour, truth, justice, fideiity, jfiriendship, yiiety 
magnanimity, are the objects which, in the-course ■Of such eOmpi^ 
sitions, are j^esen^d to oisr minds, under the most splendid an4 
hononrableliibiours. In behalf of virtuous pers6nages> our ii^fetotioBB 
are engaged; in th^t dekigna, and their distresses, we as® 
ed; the generous add public affeciion« are awakened j the m^d^^^ 
pttriied frdm SenShal and meah pursuits, a#i aecnstomed to 
part in great, heibic enterprises. It is, indeed, nO small tostiittiony 
ih honoiir of virtue, that seVeM of tins tnost and %legaiit 
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eritf rtaitf^Ms ofmankmil; siich as that species of pbieti^} coto^- 
portion whifch we now consider, must be gronndet! on xhdiral aeiii* 
tiffeehis aiil impfefisions. This is A testimony of sncb weiglit, 
that, were it in the power of sceptical philosophy, -to weaken the 
foy of those ^easpningi ^h establish the esse^ntial distihctidns 
between yice and Virtue, the writings of epic poets alone were suf- 
hcieht to'refute their false philosophy; shewing, by that appeal 
which they constantly make to the feelings of mankind fn fardht 
of ysTtne, that the foundations of it are laid dei^p "andStrong in 
hnWn nature- ' ' ■ ' 

The general strain and spirit of epic composition, suiiScientty 
mark its distinction from the other kinds of poMry. In paUbtal 
writing, tlie reigning idea is innocence and tranquillity-" " 
ston is the great object of tragedy ; ridicule, the pro 
comedy. The predominant character of the epic is, adraifatioh exV 
cited by heroic actions. It is sufficiently distinguished from hisr 
ttuy, both by Hs pohtical form, and the liberty of fictionwvhicb it 
assumes. It is a niOre bairn composition than tragedy. It admits, 
liny reqffifes, the pathetic and the violent, on particular occasions; 
but tlie pathetic is not expected to he its general character. It re¬ 
quires, more than any other species ojf poetry, a grave, equal, aivd 
supported dignity. It takes in a greater compass of lime and ac¬ 
tion, than dramatic writing admits ; and iherebv alk)vvs a more 
full display of characters. Dmmatic writings display characters 
chiefly by means of sentiments and passions ; epic poetry, chie^ 
by means of actions. The emotions, therefore, which it raises, are 
not so violent, but they are more,prolonged!. These are the general 
characteristics of this species of corajmsitioiu But, in order to 
give a more pafficulaipahci critical view pf it, let ns consider the 
fepip poem underfhree heads ; first, with respect to tlie subject, or 
actioih; secondly, Mth respect to the actors^ or charucters; and 
Iftslly, with res^dt to the narration of tfie ppet, 

The action, paapbject pf the epic poem, inusihave three propej;- 
ties ; .'it'must be:'.pae ; it,mn®t,-Vj® interesting. 7; 

Fifst, it must be one action, or ehferpri^eirw poet 

chooses for his subject. 1 have frequentiy . had occasion to 
remark the importance of unity, in .raany kinds pfhoniposltion, in 
order to make a full and strong, impression upoiii.tlm mind. With 
the highest reason, Aristotle iasi^ts upon this, essential to epi4 
poetry: and, ft is, indeed, thembsi.mhtpipal of all his rul^s respecting 
it. Vm. if ia certain, that, in jtbe ri^tad^pfi-heroib^^ 
severapRcattered and independent affect a reader 

so.deeply, nor engage bis attention .so fetibii^y^ as a tale that , is 
one and connected, wbpre the several incidents hang, upon pne^ 

f9.".|pF- fhe:.;|^pom|^i8hm®ht.;pf^ 
one PEdy In n bdfthe sensible this unity iarendered 
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to iJbe iia^iJation, better will be the effect; and for this reason, 
as ltpistetie bas ol^efped? it is not sufficient for the poet to con- 
fiaa iiitesolf to the actions of cap man, or to those which b^pi^ened 
dui^ng a certwn period of time; but the unity must lie in the 
,8U%eCt'itself, and drise Yrom all the parts combining into oim! 
whole. 

In all the great epic poems, unity of action is sufficiently ap¬ 
parent. Virgil, foT^ instance, has chosen lor his subject, the 
establis]to>i^t of jEneas in Italy. From the beginning to the end 
of ffifi poeth, this object is ever in our view, and links all the parts 
of it together with full connexion. The unity of the Odysisey is 
of the same nature; the return and re-establishraent of Ulysses in 
his own country. The subject of Tasso, is the recovery of Jerusalem 
from the infidels; that of Milton, the expulsion of our first parents 
from Paradise; and both of them are unexceptionable in the unity 
of the story. The professed subject of the Iliad, is the anger of 
Achilles, with the consequences which it produced. The Greeks 
caiw'on many unsuccessful engagements against the Trojans, as 
long as they are deprived of the assistance of Achilles. Upon his 
bemg appeased and reconciled to Agamemnon, victory follows, 
and the poem closes. It must be owned, however, that the 
unity, or connecting principle, is not quite so sensible to the 
imagination here as in the ^Flneid. For, throughout many books 
of the Iliad, Achilles is out of sight; he is lost in inaction; and the 
fancy terminates on no other object, than the success of the two 
armies whom we see contending in war. 

The unity of the epic action is not to be so strictly interpreted, 
as if it excluded all episodes, or subordinate actions. It is neces¬ 
sary to observe here, that the term episode is employed by Ari« 
totle, in a different sense from what we now' give to it. It was a 
term originally applied to dramatic poetry, and thence transferred 
to epic; and by episodes, in an epic poem, it should seem that 
Aristotle understood the extension of the genera|,fable, or plan of 
tlte poem, into all its circhmstances. What his meaning was, is, 
indeed, not very clear; add this obscurity has occasioned much 
•altercation among ©riticar writers. Bossu, in particular, is so 
peiplexed upon subject, as to be almost unintelligible. But 
dismissing so fruitless a controversy, what we now understand by 
episodes, are certain ^actions, or incidents, introduced into the 
nermtion, connected with tb® principal action, yet not of such 
importance aijto destroy, if they had been omitted, thO &isin sub¬ 
ject of the poem. ,Qf this nature are the intOrview of HeetOr with 
Andromache, in tlte Biad^;" the story of Cacus, and 
and ’Buryalus, in the JISfteid; the adventures of Tancred 
Efminia aiid*Cloriffd«, in the Jerusalem ; and the prospect of hia 
descendants exhibit^ to Adam, in the last books of Faiadise Uosii 
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\ , ajs only, pertni(ted to an ejdc poet. ; 

pcolided tfcey be properiy executed, are^roat ornameo^ts Io nia 
n^ik. ilie tuie® regarding them are the ,follo»^ 

First, They niust he natuiaily, introduced; they must have a 
anfficieni connexion with the subject of the pct*m; they mast 
jPiferior parts that belong to not mere appendages sttick to it. 
The -episode of Olinda and Sophronia* in the second hook Tasso’s 
ieVnsalem, is faulty, by transgressing this rulf. It is too much 
detached from the rest of the work; and being introduced, so near 
the opening of the poem, misleads the reader into an eixpectatiop, 
that it is to be of some future consequence; whereas it'proVes to 
he connected with nothing that follows. In proportion as any 
jppisode is slightly related to the main subject, it should always be 
the shorter. The passion of Dido in the .^neid., and the snipes of 
Armida in the Jerusalem, which are expanded so fully iii .these 
poems, cannot w'ith propriety he called episodes. They are con- 
.stiiuent parts of the work, and form a considerable share of the 
intrigue of the poem. \ 

In the next place, episodes ought to present to us, objects "of a 
different kind, from those which go before, and those which follow, 
in the course of the poem. For it is principally for the sakW of 
variety, that episodes are introduced into an epic composition* In 
so long a work, they tend to diversify-the subject, and to tclieve 
the reader, by shifting the scene. In the midst of cOmhata there¬ 
fore, aihi episode of the martisd kind would be out of place ; where¬ 
as, Hector’s visit to Andromache in the Iliad, and Erminia’s adven¬ 
ture with the Shepherd m |;lie seventh book of the Jerusalem, afford 
us a well-judged and piecing retreat from camps and battles. 

Lastly, As an episode if a professed embellishment, it ought to 
be paTticularly elegant add well finished; and, accordingly, it is, 
lor the most part, in pieces*of this kind, that poets put forth their 
strength. The episodes bf Teribazus and Ariana, in Leonidas, 
and of the deai^ of Hercdles, in the Epigoniad, are the two greatest 
beauties in these poems. 

The unity of the epic action necessarily supposes, that the action 
be entire and complete; that is, as Aristotid well expresses ib 
that it have a faegi^^iihg, a middle, and an Either by relat¬ 

ing tlie whole, in his own pemon, or by in^l^bducing some of |iis 
actors to relate what had passed before the opening of the poem, 
the author mnii always Contrive to give ua full information of 

to bis subject; he must not leave our 
any artjcie, uogra^fied ; pri^oiscly to 

pieiacbom plan ; and;jt||.en 

W of the epic action, is, that it be great; 

that It hat’e sufficfent sple^^ and importane®, to fix pur 
aid to justify the magnificent apparatus which the 
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■'pifet it.' 'Tii'is'' is sa':e>V-idently to re¬ 

quire Hlustrationand indeed, hardly any who haye 
epic poetry, have failed in choosing some object Sufficieiitly ini* 
l^rtant, hy* the nature of the action, or by the fame of the 

j^rsonages Gonoeinfed ill it. 

: It cantFibutes to the grandeur of the epic subject, that it be 
not of a modern i|ate, not* fall wifhini any* period of history with 
-Which we are intimately acquainted. Both Lucan, and Vqitaire 
have, in the choic^ of their subjects, transgressed this rule, and 
they have, uppa that account, succeeded worse. Antiquity is 
favourable to those high and august ideas which epic poetry is 
designed to raise. It lends to aggrandize, in our imagination, 
bqt||;pei sons and events; and, what is still more material, it allows 
tile pikA the libenv of adorning his subject by means of fiction. 
Whereas, as soon as he comes within the verge of real and au- 
thenticatid history, this liberty is abridged. tie must either 
confine himself wholly, a« Liican has done, to strict historical 
truth, at the expense of rendering his story jejune; or, if he 
goes beyond it, like Voltaire in his Henriade, this disadvantage 
^plows, that, in well-known events, the true and the fictitious 
fiarts of the plan do not naturally mingle and incorporate with 
each other. These observations cannot be applied to dramatic 
writing; where the {>erso^ages are exhibited to us, not so much 
that we may admire, as that vve •may love or pity them; Such 
passions are much more consistent with the familiar historical 
knovv ledge of the persons who are to be the objects of them ; 
and even require them to he displayed in the light, and with th« 
failings, of ordinary men. Modern, and well-known history, there^ 
foie, may furnish Very proper materials for tragedy. But for epic 
poetry, where heroism is the groundwork, and where the objtsct' 
in view is to excite admiration, ancient or traditionary history i» 
aasurediy the safest region. There the author may lay hold on 
nlmes, and characters, and events, not wbsolly u 3 ia||j^pow'n, on which 
to build his story ; w hiley at the same time, by ifeason of the di#- 
tance of the period, or the remoteness of the wcene, safiicienit 
ficence is left hiw ^ 

( The tMrd property required in the.epic poem, is, that it be inter¬ 
ring, It is not sutBcient for this purpose that it be great. For 
de^s of ;0ere valour* how heroip spavUL P*'^ve cold elnd tire- 
^''40111%d€pj^';;'PP''thh-happy choice, of .fpme object*.. 

shall, 8 y its natuiii^^ the public; as fho 

seiecis for liis piie syho i.s the fomider, or the deliyei^^^ 
the favourite, of his nation; or when he wrttes of achii^yemem* 
Afiat ha,ve been highly celebrated, or have been connected 
pOrtant consequences ptiblic cause. Most of the gr^t 

cmc ooems are abundantly fortunate in this respect, and must hat® 

2 t 2 



beln verj^ mterestmg to those and Munt^ itt th«^ 

t^ere cdtinposed. 

Bwt the etnef circnmstaiftce which rendeirs ah epih poeih inter- 
esting/and which tends to Interest, not c^e a^e^or cotihtl^ aio^' 
httt‘siir readers^ is the sMIfuI •conduct of the author in the ahfe 
nagemeht of his subject. He must so contrive his*^plah> as 
it 'shail comprehend many affecting incidents He must ijot da»^- 
ale us perpetually with valiant achievenients ; fbjf all readers tire 
^ constant fighting and battles ; hut he must stttdy *6 touch oa# 
hearts. He may sometimes be hwful and aughst’; he must ofWa 
be tender and pathetic ; he must give ua gehtl^ and pleasing' 
sbertesof love, friendships and affection. more’an epic poem 
abounds with situations which awaken the feelings of humanity; 
the more interesting it is; and these form, always, the fa^dbrit# 
passages of the work. I know no epic poets so happy in this 
respect as Virgii and Tasso. 

hluch, too, depends on the characters of the heroes, for render* 
i»g the poern interenting ; that they be such as shall strongly 
attach the readers, and make them take part in the dangers 
which the heroes encounter. These dangers, or obstacles, 
what is called the Nodhs, or the Intrigue of the epic poem ; In 
the judicious condtict of which consists much of the poet’s art 
He must rouse our attention by a prospect of the difficulties which 
seem to-threaten disappointment to the^ enterprise of his favourite 
personages; he must make these difficulties grow and thicken 
upon us, by degrws; till, after having kept us, for some time, in% 
atate of agitation and snspense, he paves the way, bj' a proper pre^- 
paration of incidents, for the winding-up of the plot in a natural and 
probable maiinef. It is plain that every tale which is designed lo 
ifehgage attention, rnust be conducted on a plan of this sort. i 

A question has been moved, whether the nature of the epic poem 
ddi^s not require that it should always end successfully ? Moat 
crittcs ate inchimd to think, that a successful issue is the 
pifoper; and they appear to have reasoh on their side. An 
Eappy conclusibh depresses the mind, iand is opposite to the ele¬ 
vating emotions which belong to this species of poetry. Terror 
and compassion are thfe proper subjects of tiii’|edy ; but as the 
epic poem is of larger cbfhpa# and extent, it were too m;uch,% 
iffter the difficulties and tronbles which commonly almand in the 
progress of the poem, the authbt’ sbddld bnpg;^ last to 

ap whiprtttnate issue. Accordingly, tbia.jg^emi practice oTfpIc 
poets is on the side of a proaperous?^imhi^M^?hn; not, howeyfer* 
without some exceptions. For two great name, iitt- 

liah and, M coo-ts#; the pne conclad- 

Ihg with the subversion of the Hmnan liberty f the other, with ihO 
: ^kpuiaion of man from Paradise. 
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;,^^ith'':,rf.;^r4 -the «pieja,0i.oiiu.;J^'pre-.-.' 

cis« bouudftiies caa b6 ascertai^fd. A considerable ,f| 5 ient i» 
al)ara,ys abitl^wed to as it does riot a^essarily dep^dt^^^^ 
vibtent panaion^ fldbich can be supposed to have only a short con* 
tifl«®nde. The lliaB, which is formed upon the anger of AchiileSji 
h^^ with pnc>ifriety«,^the shortest duration of any of the great epic 
ppeins* Accordirig to Bossn^. the action lasts no longer than fortyr; 
seven days. The auction of the pd,ys8ey> computed from the taking 
of Troy to Ihe peace of Ithaca, extends to. eight years and a half j 
an# the action of the iEneid, computed in the same way, from the 
taking of Troy to the death of Turaus, includes about six years. 
But if we measure the period only of the poet’s own narration, or. 
compete froin the time in which the hero makes his first appearance, 
till tba conclusion, the duration of both these last poems is brought 
within a much smaller compass. The Odyssey, beginning with Ulysr 
sesin the island of Calypso, comprehends fifty-eight days only; and 
the; .£neid, beginning with the storm, W'hicli throws ^Eneas upou 
the coast of Africa, is reckoned to include, at the most, a year and 
some months. 

Iplaving thus treated of the epic action, or th^ subject of the 
poem, I proceed next to make some observations on the actors or 
personages. 

As it is the business of an epic poet, to copy after nature, and 
to form a pi’obable interesting tale, Jie must study to give^all his 
personages proper and well-supported characters, such as display 
the features of human nature. This is what Aristotle calls, giving 
manners to the poem. It is by no means necessary, that all his ac¬ 
tors be morally good; imperfect, nay, vicious characters, may 
find a proper placej though the nature of epic poetry seems to re¬ 
quire, that the principal figures exhibited should be such as tend 
to.raise admiration and love, rather than hatred or contempt. But 
whatever the character be which a poet gives to any of his actors, 
he .must take great care to preserve it uniform, and consistent 
wi^ itself. Every thing, which that person saya* oi does, must 
be. suited to it, and must serve to distinguish him from any 
’ oth.er* 

JPoetic characters may be divided into two kinds, general and 
|4rii^^^lar. General chiiracters ar^, such as wise, brave, virtuous^ 
n^thput apj farther distinction, Farticulat characters express the 
spi^ies of bTavery^ of wisdom, o| virtue, for which any one is 
eifitiient. They exhibit the peculiar features which distinguish one 
individual from another, which mark the difference of the 
mpTal quality in different men, according as it is combined 
other dispositions in their temper. In drawing such particular 
cha^soters, genius is chiefly exerted. How far each of the tbrqe 
l^eat epic poets have distinguished themselves in this pari of cois^ 
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to iiake ieiiiarks «^on thtir waa^ks. It now to meit> 

tioiiiif that it ia iJtt this part Homfer h^s princsii^ally ox;ceUa4; Tasso 
hakeome the nearest to H'otoer.; and Virgil has been the mpst 

It has been the practice of ail epic poets, to seJept^oaie: pel-* 

sbnage, wham they’ distingnish above all the res4, and make the 
hero of the tale. This is considered as essential to epic com* 
position, and is attended with eereral advantage®, ; It renders the 
unity of'the subject more sensible, when there is one principaj 
figure, to which, as to a centre, all the rest refer. It tends to inr 
terest us more in the enterprise which ia carried on; and it givef 
the poet an opportunity of exerting bis talents for adorning and 
displaying one character, with peculiar splendour. It. haa^lheen 
asked. Who then is the hero of Paradise Lost ? The devil.it Iras been 
answered by some critics; and, in consequence of this idea, much 
ridicule and censure has been thrown upon Milton. 10!Ut they 
have mistaken that author’s intention, by proceeding upon a sup¬ 
position, that in the conclusion of the poem, the hero must needs 
be triumphant. Whereas Milton followed a different plan, 
has given a tragic conclusion to a poem, otlrerwise epk> in its form. 
For Adam is undoubtedly his hero; that is, the capital, and most 
interesting figure in his poem. 

Beside® human actors, therqare personages of another kind, that 
usually occupy no small place in epicq;»oetry ; 1 mean the gods, or 
eupernaturai beings. This brings us to the consideration of what 
k called the machinery of the epic poem ; the most nice and dif¬ 
ficult part of the subject. Critics appear to me to have gone to 
extremes on both sides. Almost all the French critics decide in 
favour of machinery, as essential to the constitution of an epic 
poem. They quote that sentence of Petronius Arbiter, as if it 
w«re an oracle, *per anabages, Beorumque rainisteria, preeipitan- 
d«» est liber spiritu®,' and hold, that though a poem had every 
other requisite that could be demanded^ yet it could not be rankled 
in the epic class, unless the/main action was carried on by the 
intervention of the gods. This decision seems to be founded ;nn 
BO principle or reason whatever, unless a snperstitious rever- 
micefor the practice of Homer and Virgil. These poets very .pirn- 
perly embellished their story by the traditional tales afid: popular 
legends of their own couatiyj according to 
t^^aactioBS of the heroic times were with the/' 

' theiip de^ But does it thence ibHowv l^at in othear cqnii- 
fjidps,;,;:aSd'other ages, where there is -n0t''tbe?'ii!ke advaiitogji,_. of 
perdition, and popular credulity, 'epic poefipy be 

wholly ; oonfin^ antiquated fictkms, and fisky talej^? liUcaB 

has oompoEod a vei^^ poemi certainly of th« epic kihdo 
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a#tlibr'6f 1-eonidaa Kas nmde an at|ia*apt of tHe Bajnfijlini »Pt 
obi snccesa ^ and beyond doubts w^feereiver a poet gives us a 
li^oie stotif, we?i*connepted in its paries, adorned with charaoterSt 
supported with proper dignity and elevation, though his agents; 
be’every one ot them human, he has fulfilled the chief requisites of 
this sort of composition, and has a just title to he classed withv 
epfeb', -writers. 

,|But though I cannot admit that machinery is necessary or es- 
ibhlial to hhe epic plan, neither cfati I agree with some late criticSi 
of considerable name, who are for excluding it totally, as inconsia- 
teirt with that probability and impression of reality, which, they 
think# should reign in this kind of writing.* Mankind do not con- 
sid^ poetical writings with so philosophical an eye. They seek 
eiitertammeiit from them ; and for the bulk of readers, indeed for 
almost all men, the marveHous has a great cbarin. It gratifiies and 
fills the imagination ; and gives room for many a striking and sub¬ 
lime description. In epic poetry, in particular, where admiration, 
and lofty ideas are supposed to reign, the marvellous and super* 
imtural find, if any where, their proper plac^. They both enable 
the poet to aggrandize his subject, by means of those august and 
solemn objects which religion introduces into it; and they allow 
him to enlarge and diversify his plan, by comprehending within it 
heaven, and earth, and hell, men^ and invisible beings, and the 
whole circle of the univer8e^ 

At the same time, in the use of tins supernatural machinery, it 
becomes a poet to be temperate and prudent. He is not at liberty 
to invent what System of the marvellous he pleases. It must always 
have some foundation in popular belief. He must a vail himself in 
k decent ^manner, either of the religious faith, or the superstitious 
credulity of the country wherein he lives,or of which he writes, so 
as to give an air of probability to events w hich are most contmry 
^ the common course of nature. Whatever machinery he employ s. 
Ikte must take care not to overload us with it; not to witlulraw 
human actions and manners too much from view, nor to obscure 
thc^ under a cloud of incredible fiictions. He must always re- 
U^Unber, that his chief business is to relate to men, the actions and 
line ex:plbits of men ; that it is by these principally he is interest 
us, and to touch oqr hearts; and that if probability be altogether 
hkuiehed from kia work, it can never make a deep or a laating im* 
'j^ressiom nothing more difficult in epic poetry. 


mixture of the marvellous with the 
so as to-gratify; and amu^e us with the one, without 

other, t need hardly observe, that these ohepiyatiig^ 
fififect liht th# Milton’s work; wkhw heitig §1- 

S«», UtePtti afplf* 9 % 
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'Witb re^rd to dilegoridai pei^baagea, lame> dkcord/tov^ 
tbfe like; il may safely pronounced, tbat they 
flsachiiieiry Of any. In deioription they are sometimes allowable, 
tmd for embellishment; but they should never be per¬ 

mitted to bear any share jti the action of the p<^m. For being 
plain ami declared fictions^ mere names of general ideas, to vrhich 
eyOa fancy cannot attribute any existence as persons, if they are 
introduced as mingling with huihati actors, an intolerable ^hfusioa 
of shadows and realities arise, and all consistency of action is 
utterly destroyed. 

In the narration of the poet, which is the last head that rej^ains 
to be considered, it is not material, whether he relate the w^olc 
story in his own charactefi or introduce some of his personages 
to relate any part of the action that bad parsed before the poem 
opens. Homer follows the one method in his Iliad, and the other 
in bis Odyssey. Virgil has, in this respect, imitated the conduct 
of the Odyssey ; Tasso that of the Iliad. The chief advantage 
which arises from any of the actors being employed to relate paft 
of the story is, that it allow’s the poet, if he chooses it, to, open 
with some interesting situation of affairs, informing us afterward 
of what had passed before that period ; and gives him, the greater 
liberty of spreading out such pgu ts of the subject as he is inclined 
to dwelt upon in person, and of comprehending the rest within a 
short recital. Where the subject is of great extent, and Compre¬ 
hends the transactions of several years, as in the Odyssey and 
the JEneid, this method therefore seems preferable. When the 
subject is of smaller compass, and shorter duration, as in the 
IKad and the Jerusalem, the poet may, without disadvantage, re¬ 


late the whole in bis own person. 

In the proposition of the subject, the invocation of the muse, and 
other ceremonies of the introduction, poets may vary at their pl’^ 
ante. It is perfectly trifling to make these little formalities 
object of precise rule, any farther, than that the subject of the 
work should always be clearly proposed, and without aflbcted or 
unsuitable pomp. For, according to Horace’s noted rule, no intrU* 
dUction should ever set out too high, or promise too much; lest the 
author should not fulfil the expectations he has raised*' 

W is of most importance in the tenor of narration is, 

^ be perspicuous, animated, and enriched with all the beauties of 
|NSetiy* - composition requires dignity, 

a^ fltUi fhan the epic poem. It is the-"iegidh ;# we 

l6ok for etcry thing that is subliiUe in descriptionV tender in senti- 
incut, and bold and lively in exjuussion; and, therefore, though an 
author’s plan should be faultless# and his story ever so Well hUn- 
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ftc^nes, aiid defiei^t i^flt^tics^ <!^o^iRg« he 
The pr:^ah>f^^ '^hihh epic poeii|^5Mmit%^ i^^ all he of the grave 
l^4c^as^ y^d., that islooee, ludicrous, <« affected, fiuds 

p%ce there. the objects which it preseats ought to he 
either; greet, hr tender, or pleasiug. .Desciiptioas of dLsgusting or 
shotdciag objects should as much as possible be avoided aiatd 
therefore the fable of the Harpies, in the third book of the iEoeid* 
apd tho allegory of Sin and Death, in the second book of Paradise 
jhoai; had been better omitted ip these celebrated poems: 


LECTUilE XLIIL 

HOMER'S liJAD AND ODYSSEY^^IRGIL'S AiNEtD 


As the epic poem is universally allowed to possess the highest 
tank among poetical vt'orks, it merits a particular discussion. 
Having treated of the nature of this composition, and the principal 
rules relating to it, I proceed to make some observations on the 
most distinguished epic poems, ancient and modern. 

Homer claims, on every account, our first attention^ as the 
father, not only of epic poetry, but, in some measure, of poetry in 
general. Whoever sits down to read Homer, must consider that he 
is going to read the most ancient book in the world, next to the 
Hible. Without making this reflection, he cannot enter, into tlie 
tpirit, nor relish the composition, of the author. He is not to look 
fpr the correctness, and elegance, of the Augustan age. He must 
divest himself of our modern ideas of dignity and refinement, and 
transport bis imagination almost three thousand years back in the 
|i|ftory of mankind. Wfiat he is to expect is a picture of the 
^^ient world. He must reckon upon finding characters and man* 
1^8 that retain a considerable tincture of the savage state; moral 
ideas, as yet imperfectly foiTtied; and the appetites and pasaiopa 


iOf men, brought under none of those restraints, to which, in a more 
state of society, they are accustomed; but bodily strength, 
prized as one of th^ chief heroic endowments ; the preparing of a 
lineal, apd the appi^asin hunger, described ao very interesting 
thtjfearp©? blasting of themselves openly, scolding opp 
another outragetopslyi and glorying, as we shopld now think 
SldecepU y, ovet ibeb 

The opening of the Iliad posa^ses none of that sort of, 
plfiich a dSoderp looks for in a great epic poeip. It 
i&igber subject, than the quarrel of two chieftaips abppi a 




hit.'. 


dfti^hter> wW* in. tlte plu»de5 nf t h«4^felleA tp Jtgaine«»npn'» 
sli^m of .bqotjr,;' t^fusos..,-. 't^ prAjrfir.' 

a it}^ the Greet&n ctmp* I'ibe angpT* p'ben 

e4, 4edaiief!, that there; i« no way of app^asifjgj Apollo, : 

i^-toiiiwg:i^-''<la;u:ghte^ priest.. AgarneAnion..;i^ .eBragod'ti. 

augur 4 professes that he. llk^ ibis slave bettesr than bis wilif» 
ClytemneBtra 4 but aifeiK>o fee pjus.i restoi^ her, in order tosjave th© 
«my, insists to ^lAOther in her place; and pitches u|^n 
Iktseis, the slave of Achilles. 4|!?hilles. as was to be esrpeoteth 
kindles into rage at this demand; reproaches him for his rapacity 
and insolence, and, after giving him many hard names, sofepinly 
swears, that, if he is to be thus treated by the general, he will with¬ 
draw his troops, and assist the Grecians no more, against the Tro¬ 
jans- He withdraws accordingly. His mother, the goddess Thetis, 
interests Jupiter in his cause; who, to revenge the wrong which 
Achilles had suffered, takes part against the Greeks, and sufiers 
them to fall into great and long distress ; until Achilles is pacified, 
and reconciliation brought about between him and Agamemnon. 

Such is the basis of the whole action of the Iliad. Hence rise 
all those * speciosa miracula,’ as Horace terms them, which fill 
tihat extraordinary poem ; and which have had the power of inter¬ 
esting almost all the nations of Kuro}>e during every age, since 
the days of Homer. The general admiration commanded by a 
poetical plan, so very different from what any one would have 
formed in our times, ought not, upon reflection, to be matter of 
surprise. For, besides that a fertile genius can enrich and beautify 
any subject on which it is employed, it is to be obaerved, that 
ancient manners, how muoli soever they contradict our present 
notions of dignity and refinement, afford, nevertheless, materialf 
for poetry, superior, in some respects, to those which are furnished 
by a more polished state of society. They discover human nature 
more open and undisguised, without any of those studied forms 

I_• . . . 1 • _ ___ :_1 _L. I*- _‘Vj... ... 


behaviour which now conceal men from one another. They 
free scope to the strongest and most impetuous emotions of 
mind, which make a better figure in description, than calm a#d 
temperate feelings. They shew us our native prejudices, appetife^, 
and desires, exerting themselves without control. From this 
slate of manners, joined with tlm advantage of that strong and 
pri^sive style, which, as I fo.rawly observed, . commonly dis^H^ 
guishes the compositions of early ages,, we have ground to lopk 
fhr more of the boldness, ease, and treedopa native genius, in 
compositions of such a period) than ismore civiUzed 
accordingly, tb« two great chafaefeirs ot the Homeric 
siiiiplic^.y* ■ 'US, BO'WNproceeff to 
iaoiije more patl^i^ulaT observations on. the Iliad, under the 
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the |5<jet. 

tie iubject ojf! ijie Iliad jpcwjet tiit|iiestioaably be adniitt^^ to be, 
ii^: the fioata, jmjJjpidy Ifi the day? of Hometi aQ object 

<^ld be more splepdid^ dignified than the Trojan war* So 
a cpnfedei^Cy of the Grecian states, under one leader; and 
the ten years* siege which they carried bn against Troy, must havn 
spread far abroad the renown of many military esrploits, and interest* 
ed all Greece in the traditions concerning the h;eroes who had most 
eihinently signalized themselves. Upon these traditions, Homer 
grounded his poem; and though he lived,as is geiierally believed, 
only two or three centuries after the Trojan war, yet; through the 
want of written records, tradition must, by this time, have fallen 
into the degree of obscurity most proper for poetry ; and have left 
him at full liberty to mix as ranch fable as he pleased with the 
remains of true history. He has not chosen, for his subject, the 
wholes Ttojan war; but, with great judgment, he has selected one 
part of it, the quarrel betwixt Achilles and Agamemnon, and the 
events to which that quarrel gave rise; which; though they take 
up forty^seven days only, yet include the moat interesting and 
most critical period of the war. By this management, he has 
given greater unity to what would have otherwise been an uncon¬ 
nected history of battles. He has gained one hero, or principal 
character, Achilles, who reigns tlyoughout the work; and be has 
shewn the pernicious effect of discord among confedemted princes. 
At the same time, I admit that Homer is less fortunate in his sub¬ 
ject than Virgil. The plan of the dSneid includes a greater com¬ 
pass, and a more agreeable diversity of events ; whereas the Iliaic| 
|s almost entirely filled with battles. 

^ Tlie praise of high invention has in every age been given to 
Homer, with the greatest reason. The prodigious number of inci¬ 
dents, of speeches, of characters divine and human, wdth which he 
.|i,bounds ; the surprising Variety with wbich he has diversified his 
^patties, in the wounds and deaths, and little history-pieces of al¬ 
most all the persons slain, discover an invention next to boundless. 
But the praise of jud^iient is, in my opinion, no less due to Homer, 
than that of invention His story is ail along conducted with 
great art. He rises upon us gradually ; his heroes are brou^it 
put, one after ai^fjier, to be objects of our attention. The distress 
i:th|ckens, as the‘ pbem advances; and every thing is so contrived 
as to aggrandize A^iU^s, and to render him, as the poet intended 
he should be, the capital figure. 

> Bnt that wherein Homer e>:ceis all writers is the characteriiticai 
jaart, Here, he is without a rival. His lively and spirited exhibi- 
rioh of characters Is, in a great measure, owing to his beibg so fa 
matip a writer, abounding eveiy whem with diah^ne and coh^^er- 








ia much more dialogue ini lidp^r than iii Vii^l i tiiv 
ind®, thaq in aiiy bfthor poet. W^at Vit^l informs us of t#d 
words of narration, Homer brings %tt)datb^^ We inay 

observe here, that this method of writing is thb% inoient tba|i the 
narrative ilranner. Of this We have a clear proof in Jhe books of ' 
the Old Testament, which, instead of narraiion; abound with '■ 
speeches, with answers and replies, upon the most familiar 
jects* Thus, in the Book of Genesis : * Joseph said nnto his bre- 
tbreh. Whence cc^e ye? and they answered, From the land of 
Canaan we come to buy food. And Joseph said. Ye are spies; 
to see the nakedness of the land are ye come. And they said 
untohim, Nay, my lord, blit to buy food are thy servants come ; we ' 
are all one mah'i sons. We are true men, iby servants are no 
spies. And he said unto thc^, Nay, but to see the nakedness of 
the land are ye come. Aiid they said. Thy servahts are twelve 
brethren, the sons of one man in the land of Canaan ; and behold 
the youngest is this day with our father; and one is not; ' And 
Joseph said unto them. This it is that 1 spake unto you, saying 
ye are spies. Hereby ye shall be proved ; by the life of Pharaoh, 
ye shall nbt go forth, except your youngest brother come hither.* 
&c. Genesis, xlti. 7-^16. Such a style as this, is the most sim¬ 
ple and artless form of writing, and must therefore, undoubtedly, 
have been the most ancient. It is copying directly from nature; 
giving a plain rehearsal of what'passed, or was suppmsed to pass, 
in conversation between the persona o? whom the author treats; 
In progress of time, when the art of writing was more studied, it 
was thought more elegant to compress the substance of conversa¬ 
tion into short distinct narrative, made by the poi^-or historian in 
his own person; and to reserve direct speeches for solemn Occa* 
sionsoufy. 

The ancient dramatic method which Homer practised has some 
advantages, balanced with some defects. It renders composition 
more natural and animated, and more expressive of manners andh| 
characters ; but withal less grave and majestic, and sometime#; 
tiresome. Homer, it must.be admitted, has carried his propensity 
to the making of speeches too far; and if he be tedious any 
where, it is in these; some of them trifling, and some of them 
plainly unseasonable. Together the Greek vi vacity, he leaves, 
upon our minds spme impressioii of the Gr^k loquacity also.' 
His speeches, however, are upon the whole characteristic an|l. 
lively; and to them we owe, in a great measured that admimS^f 
display which he has given of human nature, ; Every one wbb‘ 
reads him, becomes familiarly and intimately acquainted with his" 
■hiKrbes."’.'JiYe seem to have lived among theiri, and to have ccn*-' 
versed with theul. Not only has he pursued tbe single Virtue ul* 
CCurag^iirougli all its different forms and features, in hi# dif- 
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Ce^t waiTR^s; ,bttl: $pme more chmct€*i#, fptp wljicli 

cpiaptage eiidier entw.not at all, ovjbixi for ai? iticoiillidmblp {»arV 

finely, for*ii||tanpe, has fee piinted the eharacter of Bejen, 
6ft :^$,Wtv(^ithstanaing her fraiUy^ and .her mnses, to prereBi lieT 
fr<^vheing an*odious object! The admiration with which tfea old 
gei^tals behold her, in the third book, when she is coming toward* ; 
thpin; presents her to ns with much dignity. Her veiling herself, 
and shedding tears, her confusion in the presence of Priam, her 
grief and self-accusations *at the sight of Menelaus* her upbraid¬ 
ing Paris for his cowardice, and, at the same time, her returning 
fondness for him, exhibit the.most striking features pf that mixed 
female character, which we partly conderani and partly pity. Ho¬ 
mer never introduces her, without m.a,king her say something to 
move oiir compassion ; while, at tj^^^me time, he takes pare to 
contrast her character with that of a virtuous matron, in the cha.ste 
and tender Andromache. 

Paris himself, the author of all; the mischief, is characterized 
with the utmost propriety. He is, a>s we should expect him, a 
mixture of gallantry and efieroinacy.. He retreats from Menelaus, 
on his first appearance; but, immediately afterward, enters into 
single combat with him. He is a great master of civility, remark¬ 
ably court<ions in bis speeches; and receives all the reproofs ot 
his brother Hector with modesty and deference. He is described 
as a person of elegance aifd taste. He was the architect of bis 
own palace. He is, in the sixth book, found by Hector, buniish- 
ing and dressing up his armour ; and issues forth to battle with a. 
peculiar gaiety and ostentation of appearance, which is iiHfestrated 
by one^of the finest comparisons in all the Iliad, that of U»e horse 
prancing to the river. 

Homer has been blamed for .making his hero Achill€»;;pf too 
brutal and inaraiable a character. But 1 am inclined to think,, 
that injustice is commoidy done to Achilles, upon the credit of 
tWo lines of Horace, who has certainly overloaded his character : : 

Impiger, iracaudQii, inexorahllis, ac«r, 

Juru sibi oata - nihil mm arr^et armis. i 

Achilles is passionate, indeed, to a great degree; but he is far 
fsrom being a contemner of laws fend justice. In, the contest with 
Agameinnon,/thp:^fe he carries it bn with too much heat, yet he. 
bfes rea^a on his-side. He was notoriously wronged; but he sub«^ 
and resigns.'Briseis peaceably, when the heralds comfe 
tp; derfeapd her;. jiTOly, be will fight no longer undpr the opmoifeiid 
of a leade|: who fe^ sifironted him, Besidi^ feis wonderffehhrfev^arif . 
mad contempt of death, he has several other <juah^ of fe 
He is open and sii^re. He loves his subjects, .end respeets, ifee; 
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thiKj)?lgb<mt^ gailla^, an4 liOBOurable s ap^ allpw- 

for St 4egree ad ferocity which .b^age^ to sbuies, enters 
fpip the .©lptract«r* of Ipost of isomer’s Woe«,, he 

fitted ,10 raise high adrpiratibn, though pot pure i 


-.esteeip.;.-■■■■ >,/ 

; the head of characters, IJorner’s gods, or his machinery, 

accorditiff to the critical terra, come under consideration. The 
gods make a gi^t figure in the pad; much greater indeed than 
they do in the or in any other epic poem ; and hence Homer 

has become the staiadMd of poetic th eology. Concerning machinery 
in general, I de%oi«d my sentiments in the former Lecture. Con» 
cerning HomerV: machinery, in particular, we must observe,; that 
it was not his oWP invention. Like every other good poet, he un¬ 
questionably followed the-^Raditions of his country. The age of 
the Trojan war approached to the age of the gods, and demi-gods, 
in Greece; Several of the heroes concerned in that war were re¬ 
puted to be the children-of these gods. Of course, the traditionary 
tales relating to them, and to tlie exploits of that age, were blend¬ 
ed with:4he fabl^ of the deities. These popular legends, Homer 
very properly adopted; though it is perfectly absurd to infer from 
this, that therefore poets arising in succeeding ages, and writing on 
quite difirerent subjects, are obliged to follow the same system of 
machinery. 

In the hands of Homer, it produces, on the whole, a noble effect; 
it is always gay and amusing; often, lofty and magnificent. It in- 
tfoducea into his poem a great number of personages, almost as 
much ilhstiuguished by.characters as his human.; ,lectors. It diver¬ 
sifies his battles greatly by the intervention of gods ; and by 
frequently shifting the scene from earth to heaven, it gives an 
agreeable relief to the mind, in the raidst of so much blood and 
slaughter. Homer’s gods, it must be confessed, though they be 
always lively animated figures, yet sometimes want dignity. 
The conjugsd oontentions between Juno and Jupiter, with whii^ 
he eutertaius us, and the indecent squabbles he describes among 
the inferior deices, according as they take different sides with the 
iicontending paribes, would be very improper models for any modern 
:poet to imitate. In apology for Homer, however, it must tetnem- 
befed, that according fcp the fi^es of those d«y;i^ the gods are but 


icme ttemove above the Condition of meii« They |^?e ail |he human 
passions. They drink and feast, and are y^hetable like men, 
ihey have children and kinsmen, in theoppp^,^-armies; and except 

that they have housestop of Olym¬ 
pus, and winged chariots, in wJbich they are ofiten fiyipg down to 
■..■earth",-''';:tod;,.' '^^der to ,|ba«ft, o,ai,._.'fieetar :tod' 

.■;*ainbtb^'ia:i fhey^j^are,■■!%,,.'truth -.to.huitiin 




.h^€S^'«ritid'''th€refoi«' Vei^;'-'iit ta-take part in 
At th« si«Kj time, idiOi%h ao fre<|«<?riiiy degrade* Mk diinaW 

ties, yet tie kaews Jbow to make them ap{>ear> in some ceojaactureat, 
with the most awfal majesty. Japter, thefather of gods aid men, 
i»; fof the most pall, totrodooed with great digoity ; and sef eral ©f 
the inoirt sohlime conceptions in the Iliad are founded v on 
appearances of Neptune, Minerva, and Apollo, on g;reat occasions, 
i: ; Vy to lloifier’s stylo and manner of writing, it Is easy, 

n#urali aod in the highest degree animated. It wiM be admired by 
such only a« relish ancient simplicity, and can snake allowance for 
eertam negligences and repetitions, which greater refinement in the 
art of writing has taught succeeding, though far infeiior, poets to 
avoid; For Homer is the most simple in his style of all the great 
ppet^ and resembles most the style of the poetical paria of the 
Old Testament. They can have no conception of his manner, who 
are acquainted with him in Mr. Pope’s translation only. An ex¬ 
cellent poetical performance that tmnslation is, and faithful in the 
main to the original. In some places, it may be thought to have 
even improved Homer, it has certainly softened some of his rude-^ 
ness, and added delicacy and grace to some of His sentiiuents. 
But withal, it is no other than Homer modernized. In the midst 
of tlie elegance and luxutiancy of Mr. Pope’s language, we lose 
sight of the did bard’s simplicity. I know indeed no author, to 
whom it is more dilficultto do justice in a translation, than Homer. 
As the plainness of his diction, were it literally rendered, would 
often appear fiat in any modern language ; so, in the midst of that 
plainness, and not a little heightened by it, there are every where 
breaking us flashes of native fire, of sublimity ami 

beauty, which hiMIy any language, except his own, could preserve- 
His versification has been universally acknowdedged to be uncom¬ 
monly melodious, and to carry, beyond tbat of any poet, a resem¬ 
blance in. the sound to the sense and meaning. 

in narration, Homer is, at all tiroes, reraarkably concise, whicli 
l^ders him lively and agreeable; though in his speeches, as 1 have 
before admitted, sometimes tedious. He is every where descrip¬ 
tive ; and descriptive by means of those well-chosen particulars, 
which form the excellency of description. Virgil gives us the nod 
of Jupiter with great magnificence : 

Aanmt j ct totuia nutkih'bfaefccit Olytnpum. 

But Homer, ih|dhscribing the same thing, gives us the sable eye- 
i|ri>ws of Jupiti^'i 5^ his ambrosial culls shaken, at the 

illbtneofe when hc/ j^ivus the nod; and thereby renders the figure 
lUoUB natural and j^rirfy. Whenever he seeks to draw our attention 
In some fijterestiiijg object, he particularizes it so happily, as to 
|taint it in a manner to om: of Paiidarus’ airow, 

•%.liich broke - the-'-tri|oc batweeh '.Ike-Iw'o-armies; -'ays ' related ■■'■jn' toe 
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fbijqr^ boolc« m be given for &n instance;; and aboveillt ihe 
odMaibk Interview of Hector w|tb , Andttn&ache, in tbe 

$ where all the circurasf icnis <^,coajngalaiMi parental t^der^ 
neas, the child affrighted with the view of bis fat|ier*s helmet and 
crest* and clinging to the nnree; Hector patilbg off his belmeti 
taking the child into his arms, and offering np a pra^ for him to 
the gods ; Andromache receiving back the child with a smile ck 
plea$»il?e» and, at the same instant, bursting into tears, iaspmtf- 
y^wafvotfa, as it, in the original, form the most 

natnral and affectrbg picture that can possibly be imaginedv 

In the description of battles, Homer particularly excels* He 
works up tlie hurry, the terror, and confusion of them in so masterly 
a manner,, as to place the reader in the very midst of the engage^ 
ment* It is here, that the fire of bis genius is most highlyidis- 
played; insomuch, that Virgirs battles, and indeed those of most 
other poets, a/e cold and inanimated in comparison of Homer’s. 

With regard to similes, no poet abounds so much with them. 
Several of them are beyond doubt extremely beautiful: such as 
those of the fires in the Trojan camp compared to the moon aud 
stars by, n%^^5 goi“g fwth to battle, to the war-horse 

pranciing tQ the river; and Euphorbus slain, to the flowering shrub 
cut down by a sudden blast; all which are among the finest poetical 
passages that are any where to be found. I am not, however, of 
opinion that Homer’s comparisons, taken in general, are his 
greatest beauties. They come too thick upon us; and often interr 
rupt the train of hi-s narration or description. 'The resemblance on 
which they are founded, is sometimes not clear ; and the objects 
. whence they are . taken, are too uaiforui. His Unps, bulls, eagles, 
aud herds of sheep, recur too frequently ; and theaitHasions in some 
of his similes, even after the allowances that aie to be made for 
ancient manners, must be admitted to be debasing 

• The se'rerest critic opoa Hoaier la modern thaes, M. la Matte, admit* all that hiji 
arfe for thk^uperiority of bis genius apd talents as a poet: ‘ C’iJtoit up 
yiksie naturellement poetique, ami dea fables et des merreillenx, et porte ea gitaix^, 
d rimitfttioR, soil des objets de la nature, soit de* bentlmens et des actions 
houmds. II avoit t'eaprit vaste et f^coad; p!o« eleri qae dulteat, plus naturei q«’"inf^e. 
hleux, ei .{dos anioureux d« Taboadance que du choix.—li a saisi, par one sup^rtorlld 
^ les prenulete# id^ea de I'^Ioquence dans tons les j^^enres ; il.a p8rl4 le laa- 

gige de toutea lea {smsstons} et tl a da inolns oarert aijx ^crivains qui doivent le sairre 
uae infinite do rdules, qu’il he restoit j^lps qu*d eppianir. II y a appareaee qoe en 
qttclques temps qu’ Homdre e&t regw, 4t6, da moins; leplus gv&nd po4to de soa 

paia: id h.«« le prendre qua daiw ce setm, ea peat dire, ast le mattre de eeux 
iMimss foot surpasa4.'-.-Disconrs sar Homire. (Earras de la Motto, toato 
After: praise* of the author, he indeed eadeaTodns to bring: the merit of fhft 

Iliad very tow. But his principal obleetions turn on Uie^^li^aamg: H<V* hk 

..there giviw of tlie g^ods, the g;ross eUaruoter* and manners oi^ibe hertsto, and the im* 
the sentunents^ which, as Voltaire Dfaia^^fvn*, is 10p iwexrsing a 
palater hurjhaipa^^^wn His d$tU!ea ^ tlhedFras of the tiities. Better painted his 
^ds, such as popnlar tradttiou theo represented them; and such ebarariiera 

' attd aeuttoietits, as he foand among' thoeewith whom he lived. 
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]^it3*e*1bffba¥e-'l»^.n made 

to takesome notice of the 0«1ysBey also. Longinos's 
ciiiidkfia it; widbopt foundation, that Homer Wiay m 

thii poem bife cdnsi|3^r!^ to tbe setling sun, whose grandeur sstiiI re- 

beitmis.' It wants^ll^'^'isi' 
gouT'and'kiLbilmity.of Hiad; -.yet; at the ■BametinSe, possef^:iaii-' 
n^ny beauties, as tb be justly entitled to High praiaei* It is a very 
ardfUSting pOem, and has much greater variety tham the Iliad; it 
contains/many interesting stories, and beautiful d^ijptions. We 
see every where the same descriptive and dmmatib gjdhius, ai^ 
same fertility of invention that appears in the other worki It 
descends indeed from the dignity Of gods, and h-ei oes» and warlike 
achievements ; but in recompenoe,^^^^ ;W have mote pleasing pictures 
of lahiiient manners. Instead of that ferocity which reign*; in the 
lUadi the Odyssey presente Us with the most amiable images of 
hospitality and humanity ; entertains us with many a wonderful ad- 
verttiire, and ihany a landscape of :nature; and instructs us by a 
constant vein of morality and virtue, which runs thrOhgh the poeitti 
At the same time, there are some defects which must be acknow¬ 
ledged in the Odyssey. Many sceiies in it fall belodr the xUEyjesty 
which we naturally expect in an epic poem. The last twelve-wbks, 
after Ulysses is landed in Ithaca, are, in several parts, tediOUs arid 
languid ; and though the discovery, which UlysseS make* of him¬ 
self to his nurse Sluryclea, and his ijaterview with I^enelope before 
she knows him, in the nineteenth book, ate tender and affecting, 
yet the poet does not seem happy in the great anagnorisis, or the 
discovery of Illysses to Penelope. She is too cautious atid dis¬ 
trustful, and we disappointed of the surprise of joy, whirih we 
expected on that'nigh occasion. ' 

After having said so much of the father of epic poetry, it f* now 
time to proceed to Virgil, who has a character clearly markedi and 
quite distinct from that of Homer. As the distinguishing excel- 
ierichs of the Iliad are, simplicity and fire; thosri of the dErieid 
are, elegance and tenderness. Virgil is, beyond doubt, lessi ani¬ 
mated and less sublime than Homer; but to counterbalance ^his, 
he has fewer negligencew, greater Variety; and suppoifs mOM! of 
a Crirreet and regular dignity throughout his work. 

When we begin to read the Ili^ we find ourselves in the re? 
the most nemete, and even iiarefined antiquity. Wken we 
open the JBlneid;^;,^ all the correctness/ and improved; 

merits, of the Augustan age. We meet with no contentions of 
heroes about a slave; no violent scolding, nor abusive 

language; but the'poem opens with the utmost magnificence 
Juno, fotmiqg desi^i* fOr preventrng j®neas*s establishment in 
I'tilly, and JEne^;||rinself,;^priseritpd;.'td‘ri|^ his fleet In the 
miiidie of a storm, wMdr isdescrib^ in the &gheat«tyle of |H3^y« 

2 M ' ■ ■ 



ofiEoeitil is extremely happy; stillme^ »Of 
my opinion, than either of Honier^s poems. As niothihg : 

more noble, nor carry more of epic, dignity, so 
more flattenng and interesting to the Roman iHan Virgifi 

deriviogthe origin of theiratate so faihoM a herb 
:'Thf;^^»j'pt;:'w.as splendid in itself ;-/if:gave-lhe poef'--a'*theme, .taked 
from the ancient traditionary history of Ms own comitry; it aji--' 
Ibs^ed him to' c^ his subject with ttomer*s .stories;: 
ai^pt ; it afforded him the opportunity of frb^jaentJiy 

at all the future great exploits of the Romansi^and of 
deacribmg Italy, and the very territory of Rome, in its ancient and 
fabhlbns state, iThe establishmeM of ASneas constantly traversw 
by Juno, leads to a great diveriity of events, of voyage^- andt 
wars; and famishes a proper intermixture of the incidents of 
peace with martial exploits. Upon the whole, I believe, thefe 
is no where to be found so complete a model of an epic fable, or 
#ory, as Virgii’s ^neid. T see no foundation for the opinion 
ehbeftatadd by some critics, that the i^Eneid. is to be considerefl 
as an all^orical poem, which carries a constant reference to the 
character and reign of Augustus Coesar ; or that Virgil’s main 
dhsi^ in composing the JEneid, was to reconcile the Romans to 
the gwremment of that prince, who is supposed to be shadowed 
bat uird^ tile character of iEnea^. Virgil, indeed, like the othef 
poets of that age, takes every opportunity which his subject 
affords him, of paying court to Augus'eus.'*^ But, to imagine that 
hf carried a political plan in his view, through the whole poem, ap¬ 
pears to tie no more than a fanciful refinement. He had sufficient 
motives, as a poe^^ to determine him to the cho^^e of his subject, 
from its being, in itself, both great and pleasi^; from its beife 
snited to, his genius, and its being attended with .the peculiar ad* 
rant%es, which I meatibned above, for the lull display of poetieM 
tiileaitsv.''; ' 

Unity cff actii^ is perfectly preserved; as, from beginning to end,; 
ane mean object i« always kept in view, the settlement of dEpelb 
iifii Halyi by the order of the gods. As tlie story compreheiti^s 
i&e tmttsactioBS of several years, part of the transactions are very 
properly thrown into a recital made by the hero. Urn episodes 
mne linked with anfficienl connexion to the main, subject; and fhe 
• ^ intrigue of the pocnisf?is, according to the plan of the kn- 

ciewt machinery, happily formed. Th« wrat||^ Jimc^ whb 
j^scs Ibi'self to the Trojan settlement in gives rise toijbll 

which obstruct ,/Eneaa%iipji*^rtaking, and 
uects "the human with the celestiaropierarioi^i ihrougliout the 
whofo arise the tempest whicn:throws iEneas 

A^ftarliJiniarly ia fi»at noted pfissfi^iD of the hook, 1. ygl* 

Wit vif , bso fert, tibi q«em promitb dte^ 
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the shore of Africa; the jjas^ohof jDido, who end eavotiFs to detain 
hitri at Carthage ; and the enorts of Turn us, who opposes him in 
war* Till, at last, upon a composition made with 
Trojan ,name shall* for eF«r sunk in the Latin, Juno foregoes 
her ;resentme®t,, and the her© -victo^us* ■ : .,,, 

; In these m points, V:irgil has conducted jhis work with ^ 
propmty, and shewn his art and iudgraent. But |he admiration 
due^fio eminent a poet, must not prevent us from Remarking some 
othm^^{particulars in which he has failed. First, there are scai|ce 
any characters marked in the *Eneid. In this respect it is iusipid* 
when compared to the Iliad, which is full of characters and life. 
A€h®%6>hnd Cloantbus, and Qyas, and the rest of the Trojan, 
hero^ who accompanied JEneas into Italyfare so many an«hstiu* 
guiahod figures, who are in no way made known to us, either by 
any sentiments which they utter, or any memorable exploits which 
they perform. Even AEneas himself is not a very interesting 
herop! He is .described, indeed, as jpious and brave; but his cha¬ 
racter is not marked with any of those strokes that touch the 
heart ; it is a sort of cold aiid tame cliaracter; and, throughput his 
behaviour to Dido, in the fourth book, especially in the 
which he makes after she suspected his intention of leaving her, 
there appears a certain hardness, and want of relenting, which is 
farifrora rendering him amiable** Dido’s own> character is by 
mupi the best supported, iiv the wl^ole -^neid. The warmth of 
her own passions, the keenness of her indignation and resentment, 
and the violence of her whole character, exhibit a figure greatly 
more animated than any ofher which Virgil has dray^n. 

Besides f^is dfelect of character in the iEneid, the distributibn 
and management of the subject are, in some respects, exception-?, 
able* The .^neid, it is true, must be considered with the indul-t 
gence due to a w'ork not thoroughly completed. The six last books 
to have received the finishing hand of the author; and 
fi^^^s reason, he ordered, by his will, the jSEneid to be committed 
td,ime flames. But though this may account for incorrectness of 
•execution, it does not apologize for a falling off in the subject, 
which seems to take place in the latter part of the work. Thsi 
wars with the Latins are inferior, in point of dignity, to the morp.: 
interesting objects which had befdt© been presented to us, m.thilr 
destruction of Trpy,;fjthc intrigue with Dido, and the descent into 
belli And in thos#llltadtan wars, there isi perhaps, a more material 
fauiksUill, in the coplluct of the story. Tlte reader, as Voltaire hau, 
oterved, is tempt^'. take par|/...with’; Turnus ,'^4^'eaj|,;' 

Turnus, a brave yhung prince, in love wifib Lavinio, his imar 

Kum Udtf > Nam lumiaai flexii ? 

Num kcKi^d;|u« AutjnlseriUaft est * 

/Elf. iv. 368. 
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1^ bet^ BiMb« liers<;if discovers no TCluclante^io iOis 

libitoh ; wbenA arrives a stranger, a fugitive from a dtsisbit 
rfegioni n^ litT, and who; foupding a ciain^ to an 

estabi| 4 fae«t ill Italy npon oracles and prophecies,> embroils the 
countiyf in war, kills the lover of jLavima, and proves the ocottSiori. 
of bef rinolher’a: death. Such 4 a plan k not fortunately laich for 
dispeking os tp’be favourable to the Iiero of the poera $ and the 
defect mig^ba^ been easily remedied, by the poet*8: inak%>g 
JErieas, instead of distressing' Lavinia, deliver her from the per-* 
secuticb of some rival who was odious to her, and to the whole 
country. ' ■ , ■ ■ , !;■• ,■.■4 • 

Bu|( rjotwitbstanding these defects, which it was necessWy to 
refhark, Virgil possesses beauties which have justly drawn the ad¬ 
miration of ages, and which, to this day, hold the balance in equi¬ 
librium between his fame and that of Homer. The principal and 
distinguishing excellency of \^irgil, and which, in my Opinion, be 
possesses beydnd all poets, is tenderness, Nature had endowed 
him with exquisite sensibility ; be felt every affecting circumstance 
in the scenes lie describes; and, by a single stroke, he knows 
how to reach the heart. This, in an epic poem, is the merit next 
to sublimity; and puts it in an author’s power to render his com- 
positionextremely interesting to all readers. 

The chief beauty, of this kind, in th^ Iliad, is, the interview of 
Hector with: Atidfomache., But, in the iEneid, there are many 
such. 'Fhe second book is one of the greatest master-pieces that 
ever was executed by any hand; and Virgil seems to have put 
forth there thi^-whole strength of his genius, as the subject afford¬ 
ed a variety of scenes, both of the awful and tender kind. Tbe 
imag|s of horror, presented by a city burned and sacked iii the 
night, are finely mixed with pathetic and affecting incidents. 
Notliijtfg, in any poet, is more beautifully described than the 
utfoath of old Priam; and the family-pieces of i®neas, Anchtses,aftd 
Grejika, are as tender as can be conceived. In many passages of 
the lEneid, the same pathetic spirit shines; and they have been 
5|lways the favourite passages in that work. The fourth book for 
,bp,stance, relating the unhappy passion and death of Dido, has 
been always most justly adjbfiped, and. aboijiads with beauties of 
the highest kind. The interview of JEneas yrith Andromache and 
Hefonws,.iii the third book; the episodes offFallas and Evatkfer, 
of Nisus and Euryalus, of Laosus and M^eTjeutius, in the Italian 
; me all ..striking instances of the poet’s power of raking the 
tewSi? ^ Por we must observe, that though the JEaeid be 

and, in some places, languid; yet ldihre are b^u- 
i ttew scattered through it all; and not a fe^; even iaS the last six 
l^dks. The best and most finished booksi,'upon thfe wb 
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ttie fottrtli, the sevenUi, the eighth,; 

{uadtW't’VV^fth. ^.'X t; 

v? 1 ?!h^r 8 hattle«fW far of fire , and 

auhUmtjliy: but thfirg^is one iaiportant episode, the descent into hell, 
in which he li|s outdone Homer in the Odyssey, by many degrees, 
Thfere is nothing in all witiqiiity equal, in its kind> to the ^Ixth 
hook of the iEneid, The scenery and the objects are grestt- and 
striking, and fill the mind with that solemn awe, which was to be 
expect^ from a view of the invisible world, Th^ife;-guas through 
the whole description, a certain philosophical subhmej which 
Virgil’s Platonic genius, and the enlarged ideas of the Augusian 
age, enabled him to support with a degree of majesty, far beyond 
whaktJbe rude ideas of Homer’s age suffered him to attain. With 
regUTO the sweetness and beauty of Virgil’s numbers, through¬ 
out his whole works, they are so well known, that it were needless 
to enkrge in the praise of them. 

lT|>on the whole, as to the comparative merit of these two great 
priuees of epic poetry, Homer and Virgil; the fornaer must, un¬ 
doubtedly, be admitted to be the gieater genius; the latter, to be 
the more correct writer. Homer was an original in his art, and 
discovtirs botli the beauties and the defects which are to be ex¬ 
pected in an original author, compared until those who succeed 
him; more dioldness, more nature and ease, more sublimity and 
foi^e; but greater irregularities and negligences in composition. 
Virgil has, ail along, kept his eye upon Homer; in many places, 
he has dfot so much imitated, as he has literally translated him. 
The description of the storm, for instance, in the first AEneid, and 
Eneas’s speech upon that occasion, are traiislatioms from the fifth 
bpok of the Odyssey; not to mention almo.st all the simi|es of 
Virgil, which are no other than copies of those of Homeh The 
pre-eminence in invention, therefore, must, beyond doubt, be as* 
ortbed to Homer. As to the pre-eminence in judgment, though 
:;fa;any critiqs are disposed tu give it to Virgil, yet, in my opifiion, 
iCjhangs doubtful. In Homer, we discern all the Greek vivacity; 
jp Virgil, all the Homan stateliness. Homer’s imagination, is by 
mpeh the most rich and copious; Virgil’s, the most chaste and 
Grpfrect, The strength of the formc-r lies in his power of vvurrning 
thjis fancy; that of the latter, iu,j^is power of touching the heart. 
Homer’s style is mpfe simple and animated; Virgil’s more elegant 
a^d unifoim. T|ie first has, on niany occasions, a sublimity to 
which .the latter attains; but the latter, in return; never 

aipks below a certain degree of epic dignity, which cannot, bo 
clerfariy be pronotmeed of the former. Not, however, to detract; 
from the admiration due to both these great poets, 

Homer’s defects ii^y reasonably be Imputed, not to his genius, 
bnt to the manners of the age in which he lived 5 and for the 








.lei|Pe^'|»a|ifiig^'.pf ' the iEpeid, excuse ought 
thit tfeirlEnei^ whs left an unfinished work. 


LECTUEE XLIV 

■:Ij|ICAN*S:lPHAT^WA—TASSO^ JEEUSALEM—CAMOENS’ LUSrAb-~ ' 
FENEtON’S TEtEMACHUS—VOLTAIRE’S HENRIADE-^ 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 

After Hoiner and Virgtl,the next great epic poet of ancient limes, 
who presents himself, is Lucan.; He is a poet who deservhi^ our 
attention, on account of a very peculiar mixture of great beauties 
with great faults. Though his Pharsalia discover too little inveU'- 
tion, and be conducted in too historical a manner, to be accounted 
a perfectly regular epic poem, yet it were the mere squeamishhSss 
of criticism> to exclude it from the epic class. The boundaries, as 
I formerly remarked, are far from being ascertained by any such 
precise limit, that we must refuse the epic name to a poem, which 
treats of great and heroic adventures, because it is not exactly 
conformable to the plans of Homer and Virgil. The subject of the 
Pharsalia carries, undoubtedly, all the epic grandeur and dignily ; 
neith^ does it want unity of object^ viz. the triumph of Cmsar 
over the Roman liberty, .^s it stands at present, it is, indeed, 
brought to no proper close. But either time has deprived%s of the 
last books, or it has been left by the author an incomplete work. 

Though Lucan’s subject he abundantl)’- herpjc, yet I cannot 
reckon him happy in the choice of it. It has two defects; The 
is* that civil wars, especially when as fierce and cruel as those 
the Romans, present too many shocking objects to be fit for ep|&' 
poetry, and give odious and disgusting views of human iiatn® 
Oallant and honourable achievements furnish a more pro^^ 
iheme for the epic muse. But Lucan’s genius, it must he 
fessed, seems to delight in savage scenes; he dwells upon them 
too much; and*not content with those which his subject naturally 
furnished, he goes out of his way to introduce a long episode cl 
Inarms and Sylla’s proscriptioni^ which abounds with all the forms 
of atrocious cruelty. 

defect of Lucan’s subject is, its &mg too near th^e 
times in which he lived. This is a circumstipmo* as I observed in 
a former Lecture, always unfortunate for a pi^t ; ;ns it deprives , him 
^ ihe j^istance of fiction and machinery ; andi j^eieby renders his 
work less splendid and amusing. Lucan has submitted ^ this dis¬ 
advantage of his subject; and in doing sn, has acted more pipO» 
prietyi than if h^ had imwJe an ians®asonab]e at'^mpttisf chibelKA^ 
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it fables of tlie gods woultl have ma<de a 

veri^ uimaturd mis^ttre with the exploits of Cujsar and Ppinj^y* 
ana instead Qf jmisivg, would have dirainished the dimity of 
such recent and weli-knWn facts. 

With regafd to characters, Lucan draws them with spirit, and 
■wi& force. But though Ponipey be his professed hero, he does 
not socceed in interesting as mii<m in his favour. * Pompey is not 
made to possess any high distinction, either for itt 

sentiment, or bravery in action; but, on the contdary, is always 
eclipsed by the superior abilities of Caesar. C^to is, in tnith, 
Lucan’s favourite character, and wherever he introduces him, he 
appears to rise above himself. Some of the noblest, and mostcon- 
apii^pus passages in the work, are such as relate to Cato; either 
spo^ches put into his mouth, or descriptions of bis behaviour. 
Ills speech, in particular, to Labienus, who urged him to inquire 
at the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, concerning the issue of the war 
|[book ix. 564.], deserves to be remarked, as equal, for moral sub'’ 
liinity, to any thing that is to be found in all antiquity. 

In the conduct of the story, our author has attached himself too 
much to chronological order. This renders the thread of his nar- 
ralion broken and interrupted, and makes him hurry ns too often 
from place to place. Me is too digressive also ; frequently turning 
afeide from his subject, to give us, sometimes, geographical descrip¬ 
tions of a country ; sometimes, j>liilosopbical disquisitions concern¬ 
ing natyal objects; as, concerning the African aerpents hi the 
ninth book, and the sources of the Nile in the tenth. 

There are, in the Pharsalia, several very poetical and spirited 
j^esoriptions. But the author’s chief strengtli does tiot lie, either irr 
iian-atioa or description. His narration is often dry and liarsli ; 
ids descriptions are often overwioughl, and emploj'ed too much 
upon disagreeable objects. His principal merit consists iri’bis sen¬ 
timents, which are generally noble and striking, and e-\pressed in 
vthiat glowing and ardent manner, which peculiarly distinguishes 
htih. Lucan is the most philosophical, and the most piiblic-spiritw 
pefet of all antiquity. He was the nephew of the famous Seneca^ 
the phiibsopher; was himself a stoic; and the spirit of that phi}# 
sophy breathes throughout his poem. We must observe i^O, thitt 
lie is the only ancient epiq poet -yrhom the subject of his 
rl^lly and deeply Interested. Lucan recounted no fiction. Me 
a iioman, and felt all the direful efiects of the Roman civil 
wars, and of lhat severe despotistn which succeeded the loss of 
liberty. : His high and i>old spirit made him enter clecply |ihtd 
Siibjtxt, and kindle, ou many occasions, into the most real 
lienee, fi# ^abounds in exclamations and apostrophes, wbich 

well-fhned, and supported with {^-vivacity and fii‘0 
that do'him'no sihali hotiour. 
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hiS(''t>e.autiej9 caua Dteyei’ be 
also. As his 

pnhctpal oEceilency is a lively glowing genius, wliich appears 
sometimM^;:m his descriptions, and very nften indiV aeutimeu^ 
gi^t delbet in both is want of moderation. He carries every thing 
%o''pitik%Ueme. He knows not where to stop. From an effort toa^- 
giundiae his objects, be becomes: tumid and unnatural: and it fre- 
etnently happens^ that where the second line of one of his descrip¬ 
tions is sublime, the third, in which he meant to rise still higher, 
is perfectly bombast. Lucan lived in an age, when the schools of 
the dedaimers had begun to corrupt the eloquence and taste of 
Rome. He was not free from the infection ; and too ofte^i in¬ 
stead of shewing the genius of the poet, betrays the spirit^ the 
declaimer. ti 

On the whole, however, he is an author of lively and original 
genius. His sentiments are so high, and his fire, on occasions, so 
^eat, as to atone for many of his defects; and passages may 
produced from him, W’hich are inferior to none in any poet what¬ 
ever^ The characters, for instance, which he draws of Potnpey and 
Cmsar in the first book, are masterly; and the coraparison of 
Pompey to the aged decaying oak, is highly poetical: 

. totuf- popularibub auris 
plausuque »ui gaadere theatri ; 

Nec repararc novas vires, muitunique priori 
Credere fortuase j s^t inagni noniiuis umbra. 

Quatie, fragifero qaercus subliinb hi agro, 

Bxuvias veteres popnti, sacrataquc tfostaiis 
Dona dttcum : nee jam validis radicibuH hadrons, 

Pott^eve fixa sno est; nudosqae per uera vamos J 
Efftmdeas, tmneo, non ft’ondibus, eiiicit umhram. 

At qnamvis prime nutet casura sub 'Euro, 

JEt circuiu sylvse 6rmo »e robore toliant. 

Sola t^en coHtur. Stjd non in Caesare tmium 
Nomen erat, nee fama dueis ; sed uescia virtus 
Stare loco ^ solusqoc pudor non viocerc bello ; 

Acer et indomittis.*^-—— L, i. 32. 


With gfif'ts and liberal bounty sought for fame, 
And loved to hear the vulg^ar shont his name; 
In his own theatre rcjoiceid: to sit, ; 

Amidst th«>. noisy praises the pit, '; 

Cureless of futdire ills that niight betide, 

No aid he soiight to prop his falling, side, 

But ou his former Ibrtuue much relied.. 

• ' ' ' ' ■ 'w. 

Still, seem’d ho to possess, and fill his piac« '^' 
Bst stood the shadow of what onssc he 
So, in the field with Cer«s#',t>o«nty spread,' 
Uproars some .ancient oak his rcv’rend bead 
Chd^ets, and sacred gifts his boatghs addni,' 
Andtjipoilsof war by mighty heroes worn % 
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ol&ligM to pro^oiince/thaA hk fire was not go- 

'.'V^riMiieBt/ of eitfiiei::fiOU|id.;|Bdgme#^^ .correct taste.'■-.'■fffijiigeniifea.' 
hA4 ^treogib,* buta^^ tenderness j Botbing of wte may & called 
arnenity, or sweetness. In bis style, there is sbi^dance of 
bfit a mixture of harsbiiess, and frequently of 
siOned by his desjire of qipress^ himself in A;jointed and ua^ 
usuy manner. Compared with Vi^il, he may be allowed to have 
more fire and higher sentiments, hut in every thing • else, falls in^ 
finitely below him, particularly in purity, elegance, and tender- 
ness.- 


As Statius and Silius Italicus, though they be poete ef the epic 
class, are too inconsiderable for particular criticism, I proceed next' 
to IPasso, the most distinguished epic poet in modern ages. 

His * Jerusalem Delivered,^ was published in the year 1574. It 
is a poem; regularly and strictly epic, in its whole construction; 
and adorned with all the beauties that belong to that species of 
composition. The subject is, the recovery of Jerusalem from the 
Infidels, by the united powers of Christendom; which, in itself, 
more especially according to the ideas of Tasso’s age, was a splen¬ 
did, venerable, and heroic enterprise. The opposition of the 
Christians to the Saracens, forms an interesting contrast. The 
subject produces none of those fierce and shocking scenes of civil 
discord, which hurt the myind in Kucan, but exhibits the efforts of 
zeal and bravery, inspired by an honourable object. The share 
which religion possesses in the enterprise, both tends to render it 
more august, and opens a natural field for machinery, and sublime 
description. The action too lies in a country, And at a period 
of time, sufficiently remote to allow an intermixture of fabulous 
tradition and fiction with true history. ^ 

In the conduct of the story, Tasso has shewn a rich aAd fertile 


But the first vigour of lus root now gone, 

He stauUs dcpeudaut on liis weight.atone ; 

Aft bare his naked br«iuclje» are display’d. 

And with his leafless trunk be forms a shade. 

Yet thottgfh the winds his ruin daily threat, 

As every blast would heave him frdfei. his scat 5 . 
Though thousand fairer trees the field supplies, 

That ridh ja youthful verdhr^e round him risw*, 

Fix’d in &s ancient seat, he yields to none, 

And wAars the honouirs of the griove alone. 

But Ctejar’e greatness, and his streng'th was motn^ 
Thanj^^ye^Wh *tid antiquated pow6r; 

*Twn9 what he once had been, 

Or .bid records or annals seen ; 

But ’tvsi^ n valour, restless, unconfined, 

Which nosaccess eonld sate, nor timUs bind j 
’Twas shame, a soldier’s shhme, untimght to yield, 

That Mush’d for nothing: Mitan iU-lltuKht field.---Bow*, 


inventibiJ. wHtsh, a p a capital qualit^£ He S 

events; anf those too abuiidantljr dlfiisified 

kind. He never allows ns to be tired by mere Var and fightinjy 
frequently shifts the scene; and, from cSinps and 
tfai^piwr^ to to more' pleasing objects. Sometimes ttfe solemhities’ 
of r^igion f Bom^ines the intrigues of love; at other tiroes, the 
adyehtures of a jpuTney, or eyeiiffhe incidents of pastoral life, re¬ 
lieve and entei|;ain the I’eader.' At the same time, the whol^ work, 
is airtfully connected, and while there is'inuch variety in the parts* 
there is perfect unity in the plan. The recovery of Jerusalem is 
the object kept in view through the whole, and with it the poem 
closes. All the episodes, jf we i^vcept that of Olindo ani ^o- 
phronia, in the second book, on which I formerly passed a eeh^^i'c, 
arc sufficiently related to the main subject of the poem. ' 

The poem is enlivened with a variety of characters, and those 
too both clearly marked and w'ell supported. Godfrey, the leader 
of the enterprise, prudent, moderate, brave; Tancred, amorous, 
generous, and gallant, and well contrasted with the fierce and 
brutal Argantes ; Klnaldo (wdio is properly the hero of the poem, 
and is in part copied after Horner’s Achilles), passionate and re¬ 
sentful, seduced by the allurements of Armida; but a personage, 
on the whole, of much zeal, honour, and heroism. The^brave and 
high-minded Solyman, the tender Erminia, the artful and violent 
Armida, the masculine Clorinda, are aK of them well-drawn and 
animated figures. In the characteristical part, Tasso is indeed re¬ 
markably distinguished ; he is, in this respect, superior to Virgil; 
and yields to no poet, except Homer. 

He abounds very tnuch with machinery; and in this part of tliiC: 
work his merit is more dubious. Wherever celestial beings are 
made to interpose, his machinery is noble. God looking down 
upon the hosts, and, on difierent occasions* sending an angel to 
check the Paganand to rebuke the evil spirits, produces a sub- 
p&e efiect. The description of hell too, with the appearance aiip 
speech pfi^atan, in the beginning of the fourth book, is extremely 
sticking; and plainly has been imitated by Milton, thoiigh hc; 
ifiukt be allowed to have iflproved upon it; But the devils, the 
et^aiif4rs, and the conjurers, act too great a part throughout 
TMso’s poem ; and form a sort bf dark and glofitoy machinery, 
pSetoing to the imaginatioa. The enchanted wpbll, on which the 
nodus, dr intrigue of the poem, is made in a measure to de-: 
pend ; the messengers sent in quest of order t|)a| 

may brto charm ; tbpir being conducted by a hermit to a 
cave in the centre of the eai'ih ; the wonderful voyage *rjiich they, 
make to the fortunate, isl^bdsl and their recoYerihg 
tite charms of Apnida a^d ^'otnptuousne^ are scenea wliiyis* 
tlidhglt very aihtowig, ■and''deac|ib«d'''with/tbc hightst beauty ' of' 
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pp^liy, yet must be confessed to carry the 

of ■cEtMva^nce^ / 

In general, that for which ^asso is most liable to cen®^ 
rertain romantic Vfin, which runs %T(mgh j^ariy qf 
andi incident^ of bis poeoiii ^he !(^jects which he present^ to us 
. a^ greStil but sometimes too remote jfrora probability:* -. 
He retains someiH^of taste of his age, which was not reclairp- 
ed from an extri^^^t ad^iratiori of the stories of knight-errantry; 
stories^ which thfe wild, but rich uhd; egreeable/:|^ Of 

Ariosto, had raised into friesh reputatioh. In apology, however, 
for Tasso, it may be said, that he is not mom marFellooe and ro- 
mantic than either Homer or yirgil. All the difference is, that 
in the one we find the romance of pagaOism, in the 
chivalry. ■ 

With all the beauties of description, and of poetipal style, Tasso 
remarkably abounds. Both his descriptions^ and his style, are 
much diversified, and well suited to eaOh other* In describing 
magnificent objects, his style is firm and majestic; when he de*' 
scends to gay and pleasing ones, such as Brminia’s pastoral re» 
treat in the seventh hook, and the- arts and beauty of Arraida wi 
the fourth book, it is soft and insinuating. Both those descriptions, 
which I have mentioned, are exquisite in their kind. His battles 
are animatied, and very properly varied in the incidents ; ioferiot 
however to Homer’s in poipt of spiVit and fire. 

In his sentiments, Tasso is not so happy us in his de.scriptions. 
It is indeed rather by actions, characters, and descriptions, that he 
interests ns, than by the sentimental part of the work. He is far 
inferior to Virgil in tenderness. When he aims at being pathetic 
a^d sentimental in his speeches, he is apt to become artificial and 
strained. 

With regard to points and conceits, with which he has ofteii. 
been reproached, the censure has been carried too far. AfiTectatioa 
il'by no means the general character of Tasso’s manner, which, upon 
wO whole, is masculine, strong, and correct. On some occasions, 
'ndeed, especially, as I just now observed, when he seeks to be 
tender, he degeueratcs into forced and nutnatural ideas ; but thfse 
afe far from being so frequent or common as has been s^posed. 
Threescore or fourscore lines retres^hed from the poem, would fully 
olear it, I am persuaded, of all such exceptionable passages. 

With Boileau, Dacicr, Cnd the other l^ench critics of the last 
aj^, the humouyJi^Cvuiled of decrying Tasso; and passed froth 
them to some of pie English writers. But one would be apt to 
imagine, they wet^; not much acquainted with Tasso; or at least 
they rauaf bave rued him under the inftaemce of strong prejudices. 
For to me-k app riie Jerusalem is,in rank and dig- 

mty, the third regular epic and comes next to 



the niadaod JO^eid. . I'asso may he justly Jiem inferior to ifejmer, 
in simplicity and in fire; to Yirgih in tenderness; to Miil^^ in 
daring sublimity of genius; but to nb other h& yields in any. poetiT.< 
cal invention, varietyW incidenty, fex-r; 

pression of characters, rich*<^S of dlscription, and;|^uty of style,, 
■ihii^wvnoi|ioet,''e30copt the-;; .three A|ust, named, ;'4h|tt’.can; .becomf.^' ■ 
pen^jtohim*’ ■. ■, 1 ■’ , ■ " "''r'ft'V.-. ^ "■ 

Ariosto, the great rival of OTasso in Italian cannot^ with 

any propriety, be classed a^Ong lbe epio writers. The furdlameii' 
tal rule of epic composition is# to recount an heroic enterprise, and 
to fom ilinto a ref^uter sto^. Tho there is a sort of unity and 
connexion in the, plan of Or&^do Furioso, yet, instead of rendering 
this apparent |o the reader, it seems to have been the author%|i||pi” 
tion to keep it opt of view, by the desultory manner in whicli'ihe 
poem is carried on, and the perpetual interruptions of the several 
stories before they are finished. Ariosto appears to have despised, 
all regularity of plan* and to have chosen to give loose reins to a 
copious and rich but extravagant fancy. At the same time, there 
is so much epic matter in the Orlando Furioso, that it would be im¬ 
proper to pass it by without some notice. It unites indeed all 
sorts of poetry; sometimes comic and satiric ; sometimes light and 
licentious ; at other times, highly heroic, descriptive, and tender. 
Whatever strain the poet assumes, he excels in it. He is always 
master of his subject; seems to‘play himself with it, and leaves us 
sometimes at a loss to know, whether he be serious or in jest. He 
is seldom dramatic; sometimes, but not often, sentimental; but in 
narration and description, perhaps no poet ever went beyond him. 
He makes every scene which he describes, and every event which 
he relates, pass before our eyes ; and in iris selection of circum|; 
stances, is eminently picturesque. jHis style is much varied, always 
Suited, to the subject, and adorned with a remarkably smooth and 
melodious versification. / 


jM the Italians make their boast of Tasso, so do tbe Portuguei^ 
of^Camoens ; who was nearly contemporary with Tasso^ but whose 
poem was published before the Jerusalem. The subject of it is the 
fiini discovery of the East Indies by Vasco de Gama; enterprise 
splendid in its nature, and extremely interesting to the countrymen 


of iparaoens; as it laid the foundation of theirsfiiture wealth and 
c^aideration in Europe. The fioem opeim Vasco 
fleet appearing on the oceam between the island Madagascar, and; 


the coast of ASthiopia. After various attempts land on tha^ 
coast, they, are at last hospitably received in: the kingdom df 
Melinda. Vasco, at the desire of the king, gives him an account 


qf%;Earbpe,:Tecites a poe^al;history of,.Fo^tugab^4iM■^ll?^lat^^ 
^^htnres bf |he voyage, whfch had preceded the opening 

books, it is 
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vieli imagined; contflinsi a ^^reat maiiy poetical beauties; hasno 
delect * except tba-t Vasco makes an unseasonable display of learning ^ 
to the African firince, in frequent allusions to the Greek and Eoman 
histories. Vasco' «nd his countrymen aftemard set forth to pur¬ 
sue their voyage, tlie storms and distrie;«ps# wMch^i^ 
theiir arrivai at Caleout On the Malabar coast; their reception and 
adviehtures in that country^and at last their return homewards, hli 
up tbe’Testi'of the nbem.'■ • 

The 'whole work is conducted according tb the Both 

the subject end thcinciil^ts ; jand joined with 

some wildness and irregularity, theteappear fc 
poetiP spirit, strong fancy, and-hold description j. as far as I can 
judge from translations, without any knowledge the originaL 
Thm: is no attempt towards paintjiig characters in the poem; 
VafeCo is the hero, and the only personage indeed that makes any 
figure. 

The machinery of the Lusiadis perfectly extravagant; not only is 
it formed of a singular mixture of Christian ideas, and Pagan mytho¬ 
logy ; but it is so conducted, that the Pagan gods appear to be 
the true deities, and Christ and the blessed Virgin to be subordi¬ 
nate agents; One great scope of the Portuguese expedition, onr 
author informs us, is to propagate the Christian faith, and to extir¬ 
pate Mahdmetanism. In this religious undertaking, the great^ 
protector of the Portuguese is Veifus, and their great adversary is 
Bacchus, whose displeasure is excited by Vasco's attempting to 
rival his fame in the Indias. Councils of the gods are held, in 
which Jupiter is introduced, as foretelling the downfall of Maho- 
mManism, and the propagation of the gospel. Vasco, in great dis¬ 
tress from a storm, prays most seriously to God; implores the aid 
of Christ and the Virgin, and begs for such assistance as was 
given to the Israelites, when they were passing though the Red 
Sea, an(ij4i| the Apostle Paul, when he was in hazard of shipwreck. 
In rotuf^Xo this prayer, Venus appears, who discerning the storrn 
to be th^i^vork of Bacchus, complains to Jupiter, and procures the 
winds, to be calmed. Such strange and preposterous machinery;, 
shews how much authors have been misled by the absurd opinion, 
that there could be no epic poetry without the gods of Homer* 
Towards rile end t^the work, indeed, the author gives us an awki* 
Wp'd sdw for his-^hole mythology ; making the goddess Thetis 
ihform VSco, thkf she, and the rOst of the heathen deities, are 
ihore than names todescribe the operations of Prdfidence. ; 

^here is, hoivever, some fine machinery of a different kindj, itt 
Lusiad. The^ 'genius of the river Ganges, appearing^^^% 
'ifeanueb-rking of-'Portugal, ink- drea-i®i*'-Inviting that'-jirin'O^'r'tio;, 
discdvei* his Seci^ springs, and ^ him that he 

destined monarch the east were resCTved, 
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is R ^ the Roblest cohi6epti0n'0f this sort, ifcliR 

fifth canto, whepe Vasco recoufitiag to the fig of fiEiiStindai;' 

'ipet with in'hi$ ria^gatici^i* He;i^;^'1iifi:i,-i:-; 
that when the arrived at the Cape of 

new doubled by any navigator, ther^j appeared to 

theifti ofi jt snddefe^ huge and monstrous phantom rising out of ; 
the sea, in the midst of ti^pests and thunders, with ahead that 
reached the cloudv and a countenance that filled them with ter* 
ror,. This was the genius, or guardian, of thht^^^h^ ttfikhnwii 

ocean. It spoke to them with a . voiOe^ Eke thtmderj 
them for invading those seas which he had so long possessed un¬ 
disturbed; and for’ daring; to exfiiore those secrets of the dieep, 
which neverdfeC#heen revealed to of mortals ; required 

them to prt^eed^ fa^ proceed, foretold|hll 

the successiveCiila^ities^^t^ befal them; and then with' 

a imghty noise di&a^ear^^ This is one of the most solemn and 
striking pieces of machinery that dver was employed ; arid is euf- 
ficififit to shew that Camoens is a poet, though of an irregular, 
yet of a bold and lefty imagination.* 

In reviewing the epic poets, it were unjust to make no men¬ 
tion of the amiable author of the Adventures of Telemachus. His 
worki though not composed in verse, is justly entitled to be held 
a poeni. The measured poetical prose, in which it is written, is 
remarkably harmonious; and gives the style nearly as much 
eieyation as the French language is capable of supporting, even in 
regular verse. 

The plan of the work, is, in general, well contrived; and is de¬ 
ficient neither in epic grandeur, nor unity of object. The authot' 
has entered with much felicity into the spirit and ideas of the 
cient poets, particularly into the aficient m^hology, which retains 
more dignity, and makes, a better figure in his hands, than in those 
of any other modern poet. His descriptions are rich and beauti¬ 
ful; especially of the softer and calmer scenes, for which the g^ 
nius of Fenelon was best suited; sucli as the incidents of pastb^ 
ral life, the pleasures of virtue, or a country flourishing in peace- 
There is an inimitable sweetfifess and tenderness in severfil; ^^ 
pictures of this kind, which he has given. ; ' 

The best executed part oT the w is the first six books, in 
which ■ Telemachus -recounts. ■..hi.s'''ldventurfi» .to-^-^alypso. .'■■Tiiie-.nar'^' 
ration, tbrougbout them, |s lively mrd iftbssresting.:Aftet^ard, es*? 
pecially in the last twelve books, it beci^ more tedious and Ian* 
guid; and in the warlike adventures which are attempted, 

msde nft mentioa of Araacaoa, aa cpi» poew, in Spanit-H,composed Uy 
d'EiMiiHa, because T am vfiftbqaatisted with oiigiual lancfuagfe, and have 
ttbt Meu any transiatioa of it- A faU aoeomat of it I# j'iven by Mr. Hayley, in the 
110119$. U{>oitEssay ^ 
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ti of objtjction against iJiis work 

hwui; iClasscji wiithi epic poems, arises from the minutevdeteils of 
yir|ao.«S:|,'PQticy thai. ati|t:3^or, i:i:i,jome placed■^li|5S4:,:';ahdi'.■• 

of Mentor,; which rescnr «pou 
us;^pp of^;^>i^^.•an4;tpo■ maoh. upon, the o.f 

■raliiy. •'J||jOn,ghr|li,ese were well suited td'th.e. 
ahtlior, ^whteh the mind of a young prince, yet the^' 

peem not congrpspjfts to the nature of epic poetry ; the object of 
which is to improve us by means of actions, characters, ajid 
sentiments, rather than J||f deltvering piofessed jund formal in¬ 
struction.. . .'’.-'.M.;. . ... :■ 

Several of the epic poets havs^. described a descent into heli ; 
an^ip,; the prospects they have given hs of the invisible wOrlll, 
weili^ay observe the gradual refinement of-men’s notions conceni- 
iug a slate of future rewards and punishm^hs. The descent of 
Ulysses into helb in Homer’s Odysfeey, presents to us a very in- 
distinct and dreary sort of object The scene is laid in the coun¬ 
try of the Cimmerians, which is always covered with clouds and 
darkness, at the extremity of the ocean. When the spirits of tho>‘ 
dead begin to appear, we scarcely know whether Ulysses is above 
ground, or below it. Kone of the ghosts, even of the heroes, ap’ 
pear satisfied with their condition in the other world; and when 
Ulysscws endeavours to comfort Achilles, by reminding him of the 
illustrious figure which he must njake in those regions, Achilles 
roundly tells him, that all such speeches are idle; for he would, ra¬ 
ther be a day-labourer on earth, than have the command of all the 
dead. 

I n the sixth book of the Aiiueid, we discern a much greater refine- 
i:^nt of ideas, corres}K)ndiug to the progress which the world hao 
then made in philosophy. Tlie objects there delineated are both 
more clear and distinct, and more grand and awful. The separate- 
mansions of good and of bad spirits, with the punishments of th’© 
and the employments and happiness of the other, are finely de- 
i^ribed ; and in consistency with the most pure morality. But thei 
vi^it which Fenelon makes Teiemachus pay to tlie shadesj is much 
more philosophical still than Virgil’s. He employs the same fabka 
arid the same mythology; but we find the ancient mythology re¬ 
fined by the kno’ifkdge of the fpe religion, and adorned with 
itlirit: beautiful entliil^iasm, for whibh Fenelon was eodistinguished;. 
Hia‘acobrint of the happiness of the juat is on excellent de- 
scriprionin the mystic strain; and very expressive of the genitt# 
and spirit of the anthor. 

Voitaite has given us, in his Henriade, a regular epic poem, in 
French vefse. Tn. every p:erformanGe.of.''that‘cele.bfated writer^'. 

expect to find marks pi gmim ; arid accordhigly, that wrirki 
diiboyers, in several places, that baldness in the coacf-ptions, and 



and",', idicitj?:: .Mv tike. ex'pres$iodivfor 'tke' author 

is so rewarltably disiingtiished. , Severer O? the conaparisonfc, i« 
partiC(»|at^:# in are hpti^ new and haj»|tj. But con¬ 

sidered upon the whole, 1 cannot esteem it dm, of lis;eiiief 
tions j and am of opinion, that he has succeeded infinitely betlerin 
tragi^,.than in epic composition, French versification setnns ill 
adapted to epic poetry. Besides its being always fettered by 
rhyeaej the l^igusi^e assumes a sufficient de^|^ of eieyation 
or majesty; and appears to he more ca^pable of,ie^fpressin^ 
tender in tragedy* than of supporting tl^^hhlim . pence 

a feebleness, and . sometim^ a p^Ofajc flatness, in i^e style, of the 
HeOriade ; and w'^ther frpn?; this, or cauW, the 

poem often languishes. It does not Seire the imagination; nhr dO'-; 
terest and carry the reader with that ardour which ouglii?*^o 
be inspired by a sublline and spirited epic poem. 

Ifhe subject of the Henriade, is the triumph of Henry the Fourth 
over the arras of the League. The action of the poem, properly 
incjiad®® 'Only the siege of Paris, It is aii action perfectly epic in 
itj|fiiature ; great, interesting, and conducted with a sufficient re¬ 
gard to unity, and all the other critical rules. But it is liable to 
both the defects which I before remarked in Lucan’s Pharsalia, 
It is founded wholly on civil wars; and presents to us those odious 
anil detestable objects of, massacres and assassinations, wliieh 
throw a glpoin over the poem, **It is also, like l.ucan’s, of too rer 
cent a date, and comes too much within the bounds of iveli-known 
history. To remedy this Is^st de*fect, and to remove the appearance 
of being a mere historian, Voltaire has chosen to mix fiction with 
truth. The poem, for instance, opens with a voyage of Henry’s to 
England, and an interview between him and Queen Elizabeth;0 
though every one knows that Henry nevei was in England, and 
that these two illustrious personages never met. In facts of such 
public notoriety, a fiction like this shocks the reader, and forms an 
minu|tnral,nii(J ill-sorted mixture with historical truth. IbeepisodfA 
was contrived in order to^'^ve Henry an opportunity of recounip 
ing the former transactions of the civil vrars, in imitation of the 
recital which JEneas makes fO Dido in the JEneid. , But the, imita¬ 
tion was injudicious. JEneas might, with propriety, :|#nte ^ 
transactions of which si|| was either e||1tirely ■ ignbrant, or 
hail acquired only an imperfect knowledge by iying repor^. But . 
Q^ieen Elizabeth could nnt bfii fie supposed to perfectly 
prised of all the facts, which the poet makes Henry recite to bet. 

% order to embellish, his subjenti V^oltahe ha|. chosen employ 
a::.vgt,eat. -^deal of '■ .machmery*- . But 'heteir,:... also*, I am ■ .dbiiged.,.:'|p,; 
cehertre.his .conduct';, for^||jte;;'inac,lfineiy he-c|;i^^,;,^^,pl&ys,r 
is'pf tfie^rst kind,,andlca^|•suited.,.to aneph-po^,)that'<i; 
.allegodcpT'beings.-' ■Love,/aP'peer;'..us.,pe%..- 
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Ronages, mix wUp the make k considerable' 

flgiire ill the intrigue oflhe poem. This'Is contraiy to evhjry rule 
of jfationsl criticiisda. GKdsts,'angels, and devils, have pO|>piar be¬ 
lief on Jheir'siicfe, liwi may be conceived as ejtistingv But every oi^ 
thatfaliegbricai beings are no in<>»e than representations of 
human -dispositions and passions. They may be employed like 
other persotiihcaiions and figures of speech; or in a poem, that is ^ 
wholly allegbricat, they may occupy the chief place. They are there 
iu: their native ami proper,region; but in a poem which relates to 
human transactions, as I Plil occasion before to remark, when such 
beings are described as acting along with men, the imagination is 
confounded; it is divided between phantase^B afid realities, and 
knows not on what to rest; 

In justice, however, to our author, I must observe, that the 
machinery of St. Louis, which he also employs, is of a better kind, 
and possesses real dignity. The finest passage in the Henriade, 
indeed one of the finest that occurs in any poem, is the prospect 
of the invisible world, which St. Louis gives to Henry in a dream, 
in the seventh canto. Death bringing the souls of the departed 
in succession before God; their astonishment, when,arriving from 
all different countries and religious sects, they are brought into 
the divine presence; when they find their superstitions to be false, 
and have tha truth unveiled to them; the palace of the destinies 
opened to Henry, and the,prospect of his successors which is 
there given him; are striking and magnificent objects, and do 
honour to the genius of Voltaire. 

Though some of the episodes in this poem are properly extended, 
yet the narration is, on the whole, too general; the events are too 
much crowded, and superficially related; which is, doubtless, one 
cause of the poem making a faint impression. The strain of senti¬ 
ment which runs through it, is high and noble. Religion appears, 
on every occasion, with great and proper lustre; and the author, 
breathes that spirit of humanity and toleration, which is conspicu- 
bus in all his works. 

Milton, of whom it remains now to speak, has chalked oiit for 
himself a new, and very extraordinary road, in poetry. As soon as 
we open his Paradise Lost, we find ourselves introduced all at once 
intb an invisible worl^, and surrounded with celestial and infernal 
beings. Angel and devils are not the machinery, but principal 
actbts, in the poem ; and what, in^ny. other composition, would 
be the marvellous, is here only the natural course of events. A sub¬ 
ject so remote from the affairs of this world, may furnish ground to 
these who think such discussions material, to bring it into doubt, 
whether Pafadise Lost can properly be closed among epic poems.' 
By yrhatever name it is to be called, it is, undoubtedly, One of the 
hipest eflbrts of poetical genius;*and in one great characteristic 

2 
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^ fCNR-oj. majesty and subUniity^ it 

■that 'Ib^^t/'that 

Mow'iiir tM ^wihor was altogtsthar bappy ill the cli^e xi hi! 
subject, qaay be tjuefitioried. It bas led him^inCo very difficult. 
|TtHiii4L''.. Ila-d^l^'iaken'm subject that was 'tiax^:-humah, adtj^lesa. 
ibeoldgical: that was more connected with the <^w-it^i&es of 
tiid aibrded a greater display of the dharactetl and pscssions of 
■Mai, his poem would, perhaps, have, to the htillt' of readers, tieen 
more pleasmg aiid attractive. Butjthe sub|ect which he Ms 
chosen^ suited the daring subiiiaity of Ifts genias^* ft i« a subject 
for which Milton ahme was fitted; and iii the conduct of i t, he has 
shewn a stietch Jb^ of imagination a^ invention, #hich is per¬ 
fectly wonderful. ‘ It is astonishing how, from the few hints ^ven 
us in die sacred Scriptures* he Was able to raise so complete and re¬ 
gular a atracfciiie; and to fillhis poem with such a variety of inci¬ 
dents* l)ry and harsh passages sometimes occur. The author ap¬ 
pears, upon soma occasions, a metaphysician and a divine, rather 
than a poet. Bat the general tenor of his work is interesting; he 
seizes and fixes the imnsijiatliti; engages, elevates, and affects us 
as we proceed, which is always a. sure test of merit in an epic com¬ 
position. The artful change of his objects; the scene laid now in 
earth, now in heH, and now in heaven, affords a sufficient diversity ; 
while unity of plan is, at the same time, perfectly supported. We 
have still and calm scen^, m the employments of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise; and we have busy scenes, and great actions, in 
the enterprise of Satan, and the wars of the annuls. The innocence, 
purity, and an^ubleness of our first parents, opposed to the pride 
and ambition of Satan, furnishes a happy cotitrasti that reigns 
throughout the wM^ poem; only the conclusion, as I beford"dib- 
served, is too tragic fbf epic poetry. 

The natwre of the eubject did not admit any great display of 
charadtetn^ %iut such as could be introduced, ate supported with 

in particular, makes a striking figure, 
is indeed the best drawn character in the poem. Milton has not 
dfesCribed Irim iSWeh as we imppose an infemal spirit to be. He* 
Ms, more snilSbly to his own purpose, given him u human, that 
is, a nsixed cha^cter, not altc^ther void of some good qualities. 
Ile is bravb and faithful to feis troops. Ifi ihe midst of his im¬ 
piety, hp is not without tenitetM. He is even touched with 
'Our first pmanifcs; and justifi^ himself in his design against them, 

* * £(e «9ea(M WltaVe be^ Witb 4ii84t«r<SL>giNSivi% kiitoV What 

it waw that nature bad beatawed upon him <Dorc b<Muttifitny than fijpha otii.C!i«; tiite 
l>owcr of displaying the vast, {liutuinsting the splendid, enforcing awfol, darken- 
ii^ the g^my, and tiggnbtrtiB^ the dreadful tie therefore <,^pse a subject, on 
>i!%itch t<d» much -CDold list he 'said ; «i>a Vriilehdietrtlght ttre hlS ftrucy, vritlxnit the een* 
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frots», of h m ■ j. H<4, |a .iict\2ai^4 fey'..i|gabitio&:, 

and r€t»eiiktnent>; ratfe thlui by pare malioe. In short, Milton’s 

many a nonspiratof or fi^lions 

makf® a figmrein h^toryviY The difTerent oharaef^k ot Beelzebub, 
jBs#aI^ ;a:|^ exceedingly well p^ted.t%,£tbQs.e eloqneBl; 
ipeeches make in the second t^ook/^ :!^ 

thongb always de|)^pbfcd,yrith dignity and propi^ty,. have more 
uniformity than ti|e ,i^^^ spiritist in their app^^mnce ; though 
among them, too, the dignity of Michael,, the mi]^ condescension 
of Raphael, and the tried fidelity of Abdielj, form proper charac- 
teristical djstmctions. The attempt to t3od Almighty 

himself, andh to recount dialognes between the Father and tlm 
Son, was too bold and arduous, and is that wherein our poet, a# 
waste have been expected, has been most unsuccessful. With 
regard to his human characters; the ianocence of our first pa-^ 
rents, and their love, are finely and delicately painted. In some 
of his speeches to Raphael and to Eve, Adam is, perhaps, too 
knowing and refined for his situation. Eye is more distinctly cha¬ 
racterized. Her gentleness, modesty, and frailty, mark very expres¬ 
sively a female character. 

Milton's great and distinguishing excellence is, his sublimity, 
hi this, perhaps, he excels Homer; as there is no doubt of his 
leaving Virgik and every other poet, far behind him. Almost the 
whole of the first and secon^ books* of Paradise Lost are conti¬ 
nued instances of the sublime. The prospect of hell and of the 
fallen host, the appearance and behaviour of Satan, the consulta¬ 
tion of the infernal chiefs, and Satan’s flight through chaos to 
the borders of this world, discover the most lofty ideas that eyer 
er)i|gred into the conception of any poet. In the sixth book, also, 
there is much grandeur, particularly in the appearance of the Mes¬ 
siah; though some parts of that book are censurable; and the 
witticisms of th% devils upon the effect of their artillery, fonm an 
intoierabk blemish. Milton's sublimity it of a different kind f«oin 
thii of Homer. Homer’s is geaemlly aociimpanied with fire and 
impetuosity; Milton’s possesses more of a calm and aipazing gmn- 
dedr. Homer warms and hurries us alongMilton fixes u« in a 
state of astonishment and elevation- Homer’s sublimity jjappears 
most in the description of actions Milton’s in tliat of wonder^ 
fuT.and stdi^ndous obfects. .V:'’':'.... 

^ut thoi^h Milfon is roost distinguished for his WbUi yet 
them is also much of the |igautiful> the tender, and the pleasing, 
in many parts of his yyork.^^ ^ laid in Paradiseil 

the imagery is always bfthe modt gi^ and smiling kind. His de^J 
scriptions shew an^'u^ imagination; and in Ki^i 

siMies, for'tke most'part,. reiarkablf happy..,,. They are.aelr^ 

dom i 111 properly introduced» seldbm.either i or trite. They 
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from the. ^.ubUine or the beau- 
liful clas^ of objects ; if they have any faults, it is tlieir* aUadint^ 
too frequently to matters of learning, and to. fables of antisjuity. 
In the latter part of Paradise Lost, there mu^t*be • confessed to be; 
a falling off. With the fall of our first parents, Milton’s gisuiu^ 
seems to decline. Beauties, however, there arej, inihe conciuduig 
books, of thf tragic kind. The rfipqise 

guilty pair, a^i their lamentk^ ovi^ Paradise, witen they are 
ohhged to leave i ts, aia very moving. |^e last episode of thea^ 
shewing Adam the fate of po^||rit:yi is happily imagined; 
but, in mat^^laces, the exeontioii is languid 

Milton’sitahjg^age and versification have high merit. His style 
is full of majesty, and wonderfully adapted to his subject. His 
blank verse is harmotiious and’diversified, and affords the most 
complete example of the ;%ley|ation which our language is capable 
of attaining by the force of numbers. It does not flow, like the 
French verse, in tame, regular, uniform melody, which soon tires 
the ear; but is sometimes smooth and flowing, sometimes rough ; 
varied in its cadence, and intermixed with discords, so as to suit 
the strength and freedom of epic comp^osition. Neglected and pro¬ 
saic lines, indeed, we sometimes meet with; but, in a work so long, 
and in the main so harmonious, these may be forgiven. 

On the W'hole, Paradise Lost is a poem that abounds with beau¬ 
ties of every kind, and that justly entities its author to a degree 
of fame not inferior to any poet; though it must be also admitted 
to have many inequalities. It is the lot of almost every high and 
daring genius, not to he uniform and correct. Milton is too fre¬ 
quently theological and metaphysical; sometimes harsh in his lanr 
guage ; often too technical in his words, and affectedly ostentatious 
of bis learning. Many of bis faults must be attributed to the pe¬ 
dantry of the age in which he lived. He discovers a vigour, a 
grasp of genius, equal to every thing that is great; if at some times 
he laiis much below hiinself, at other times he rises above every 
poetj of the ancient or modern world. 


IJEsOTURE XLV. 

VMmTK fOEnr^-imiOEpY. 

Deamatio poetry hai^ among all ciyili 2 ;ed nk& coniidmed 

as a rational and usefuVehter^ihment, and jagged wofthy of oareful 
and sorious discussion; According as it ik employed upon the 
light and tW gay, or upmjjlhe grave and'jaffecting incidents pi 



human tife, it divides iUei|/^ into the two forms of comedy or tragedy. 
But as |;reat and serious objects command more attention than 
fitUe and ludicrous ones; as the fall of a hero interests the public 
llifiore the marriage *of a private person; tragedy has been 

|dways held a more dignified entertainment than comedy. The one 
lists ttfibh the high passions, the virtues. Crimes and sufferings of 
mankind; the other on their aid pleasures, ter¬ 

ror and pity are ihe instraiUenfs pf the fernier j,ndicule is 
the sole instrument of the latter. Tragedy stall thei^fOre be the. 
object of our fullest discuisibn. This and 
shall be employed on it; after which ||hin treat of Wpecu'- 
liar to comedy. '\ ' 

Tragedy, considered as an exhibition of the characters and 
haviour df men in some of the most trying and criticQ^l situations of 
life, is a noble idea of poetry. It is % direct imitation of human mah- 
ner.s and actions. For it does not, like the epic poem, exhibit 
characters by the narration and description of the poet; but the 
poet disappears; and the personages themselves are set before «s„ 
acting' and speaking what is suitable to their chai'acters. Hence, 
no kind of writing is so great a trial of the author*s profound know¬ 
ledge of the human heart. No kind of writing has so much power, 
when happily executed, to raise the strongest emotions. It is, or 
ouglit to be, ’a mirror in which w^e behold ourselves, and the 
evils to which we me exposed ; a faithful copy of the human pas¬ 
sions, with all tlieir direful effects, when they are sufiered to become 
extravagant. 

As tragedy is a high and distinguished species of compositioU, 
so xlso, in its general strain and spirit; it is favourable to virtue. 

power hath virtue happily over the human .mind, by the wise 
and gracious consliturion of.our nature, that as admiration cannot 
be raised in epic poetry, so neither in tragic poetry can our passiohs 
be strongly moved,' iiniessi yirtCdb emotions be aw'akeued within 
usv Every poet finds, that 1t to interest Us in iuy 

character, without representin^J'Jihat character as worthy aUd 
honourable, though it may not be perfect; and that the gmt 
secret for I'a^ing .indignation, is to paint the person w'ho is to be 
the object of it, in the. coftmrs of vice and depravity. He may, 
indeed, np^y, he must, lepreseut the yirfuous as sometintes unlor- 
tunale, because this is often the; case % real life; he will 
always study to engage our beai|s in their behalf; and though they 
may be described as unprosperous, yet- there is no instance of a 
tragic poet representing vice as fully triumphant and happy in the 
catastropbe of tb4 Tlven when, bad men succeed in thfe|f 

designs, punishment is made aijifc’ays to attend them ; and 
pi'; oneor; other ia shewn to connected 

with guiit. liove luid afeitutihri of^ characters, compal- 
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-^sibn ahJ"indignirt«>n-’against 

the a?i||hors of theif sufferings, are the sentitnbhts, most ^tibrally 
exoi#lv!?;^ And, therefolre, though dramatic writers may 

sombtithes,! ot^ he guilty of infprofprieties^ thongti 

they virtue precisely in duf point of iightS* 

yet no reasonable pen^ can deny tr%<^y tdJfsja a tnbitil species o? 
ctitiipOsition.; Taking' tragedies ■I’liiitt petstfaded, 

that the impressions left by tbbm upon the i^id, are^* on the w 
favourable to Virtue and good dispositiohs. And, therefore, tiie 
zeal WMoh some pious men have shewn against the entertainment s 
of the theatjs^vj^ rest only upon th^e abuse of comedy; which, 
indeed, lias frequently beeii so great as to justify very severe cen¬ 
sures against iU'' ' ■.s.i'; ; 

The account which Aristbtle gives of the design of tragedy is, 
that It is intended to pdrgq,;ptir pas^sions by means of pity and 
terror; This is somewhat obscure. Various senses have been put 
upon his words, and much altercation has followed among his 
commentators. Without entering into any controversy upon tliis 
head, the intention of tragedy may, I. think, he more shortiy and 
clearly defined, to improve our virtuous sensibility. If an author 
interests us in behalf of virtue, forms us to compassion for t lie 
distressed, inspires us with proper sentiments, on beholding t he 
vicissitudes of life, and, by means of the concern which he raise 
for the misfortunes of otheife, leadi^ us to guard against enoi s iu 
our own conduct, he accomplishes all tfie moral purposes of 
tragedy. ' ' / ' ' 

In order to this end, the first requisite is, that he choose some 
movii^ and interesting story, and that he conduct .4t in a natural 
and probable manner. For we must observe, that the natural 
the probable must always be the basis of tra^^y; and are hifiutle- 
ly more important there, than in epic poetry. The object of the 
epic poet is to excite our adnuration hythe recital Of heroic advcu- 
iureai} end a much ^lighter degree of probability is required when 
adnnration is concerned, than when the tender passions afe intend¬ 
ed to be moyed. The imagination, in the former case, is e€alU;d, 
accommodates itself to the poet's idea, and can admit the mar¬ 
vellous without being shocked. But tragedy demands a stricter 
imitation, of the life and actions of men. For pbe end which it pursues 
is, nqi so m^h to ei^yate imagination, as ib affect the he^t; and 
the heai’t always Ju£^s moye aicijjy than the iniaginatm^^ what 
is pin^bable. Fassibiigcan raised, only by making the Impres¬ 
sions of nature, and of mind. By iiittoducing, there¬ 

fore* a% wild or romantic circumstances into ,hi$ story, the poet 
aeyer.. fails- 'to. check, ,;passibii’''in: -its ,growth^"''l'hd^'of course# dis¬ 
appoints the mainep^t;Cfttagedy..'''^ 

This principle, which is founded on the clearest reason, excludes 



inreiition' ^ol^. the ■■•gdds . 
Ght>sii» have, tadeed, aJaintained their placi* 5 ^ as being Mroagly 
founded on popnlar belief, and peculiarly sut|«4 to heigjbten the 
terror ^Of tragic serenes.. But all unravcHrnga of the |>lot, which 
furn upon thf interpotfsitioa of deities, &nch a^ &ripides 
in several of hxaplayB, are much to be condeihned i both as efam- 
sy and inartificial, and as destroying the probability of the story. 
This ntixtuVe a<^ton,;is’itndottbtediy 

■.a bleniish in the:andei^.;theati^>' 

In order to proinote of probability ^rhich is so 

necessary to the success of ti^gedy^^ crfj^cs' bai^e^^ 
that the subject should never be a puie fiction jn^uted by the 
poet, but built on. real history, Or known facts* Such, iitdeed, wei‘e 
generally, if not always, the .subjects of the Greek tragedians. 
Bull cannot hold this to be a matter;^ any great consequence. 
It is proved by experience, that a fictitious tale, ifl|iroperly con¬ 
ducted, will melt the heart as much as any real history, fn order 
to our being moved, it is not necessary that the events related; did 
actually happen, provided they be such as might easily have hap¬ 
pened in the ordinaryiivcourse of nature. Even when tragedy 
borrows its materials from history, it mixes many a fictitious cir¬ 
cumstance. The greatest part of reader** neither know, nor in¬ 
quire, what is fabulous, or what is historical, in the subject. They 
attend only to what is probable, and are touched by events which 
resemble nature. Accordfiigly, some of the most pathetic trage¬ 
dies are entirely fictitious in the subject; such as Voltaire’s 
Zaire and Alzire, the Orphan, Douglas, the Fair Penitent, and 
several others. 

Whether the subject be of the real or fesgned kind, that on 
which most dej^nds for rendering the incidents in a tragedy pro¬ 
bable, and by means of their probability afifecting, is the cori- 
dtict or management of the story, and the cohnexioti of its seyei'al 
parts. To regulate this conduct, critics have luid down the faskous ’ 
rule of the thrOe unities; thi|;;|njportance of Which it will be neces- 
sary to discuss^ But, in orier to do this with more advantage, it 
will be necessary, that we first look backwards, and trace the rise 
and Origin of tragedy, which will ^ve light to several things re- 
hiting to the subji^t. ' 

Tntgedy, like other arts, was, in its beginning, rhde atnd hnper- 
fect. Among the Greeks, from whora our dramal^i; entertainments 
are derived, the origin of traj^hdy whs no other than the song Whieh 
was 0;ont to be sung at the festival of Bacchus. A goat was the 
eacTifice offered to that god; after tlie sacrifice, tlm priestfei with 
the cbnquuiy;;lhat joined the^, sungfeyih^ of Bacchus ; 

ftnd IVom the name of thO!Mctim,iiirfty«c a goat, ^ 
a song, undoubtedly arose the word tragedy. 
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company, sometimes by separate bands, auswenng alterna^ly to 
each other; makiug what we call achqrus, with its strophes and anti* 
Strophes. In order to throw some variety into t^s entertainment, 
and to relieve the smgers, it was thought proper 'to introduop % 
j^son who, bet:f !^n the songs, should make a j^jita^ion in verse, 
'fhespis, who liyid about 436 years before the Christian era, made 
this ianovation; and, as it wus n^bed, whp/came fifty 

years after him, 4nd who is properly the M went a 

step farther*-intre^^ced a'4ialog!ie,,v:be^e$«/two;pm jur actors, ■ 
in which he cpd^ved some interesting story, aird 

brought nis actors on a stage, adorhed with propea* 
decorations. All thati&ese. actors recited^ ;w called epi8ode,\or ad¬ 
ditional song ; and the songs of ilie chorus were made to relate no 
longer to Bacclidsi their original subject, but to the story in which 
the actors were eoncemed. Th||: began to give the drama a regu- 
htr form* which was soon after brought to perfection by So|>ho- 
cles and Euripides. It is remarkable, in how short a space of 
time tragedy grew up among the Greeks, from the rudest begin¬ 
nings to its most perfect state. For Sophbclesj, the greatest and 
most correct of sdl the tragic poets, flourished only twenty-two years 
after JEIschylus, and was little more than seventy years posterioi to 
Thespis.' - ■ 

From the account which 1 haye now given, it appears that the 
chorus was the basis or foundatpn of the ancient tragedy, it 
was not an ornament added toil; or a contrivance designed to 
render it more perfect; but, in truth, the dmraatic dialogue w*as 
an addition to the chorus, which was. the original entertaiament. 
In process of time, the chorus, from being the principal, became 
only the accessory in tragedy; till at last, in modern tragedy, it In^s 
disappeared altogether ; which fonns the chief distinction between 
the ancient and the modern stage. 

This has given rise te a question much agitated between the 
partisans of the ancients and the moderns, whether the drama 
has gained, or has sufieted, by the abolition of the chorus? It 
must be admittej^, that the chorus tended to render tragedy botl 
more magnificent and more ixistlii^tive and moral. It was ahvays 
the most sublime and poetical of the work ; and being carried 
on by singing, and accompanieil with music,,4t must, no doubt, 
have diyeiEified enforminmeri^^ greati^, and added to its splen¬ 
dour. The chorus, at the same time, conveyed constant lessons 
of virtue. It was composed of stich persons as might most natu¬ 
rally be supposed present on the occe^ion; iuhabitants of the 
place where the scene^^as laidi often the cowpauiens of some of 
the principal actors, afid: therefore, in som degfocrinterested in 
|he issue of the which, in the days of 





^as-ViSesiiicied -4:0''iii&\num'ber 

ciob&t^^tly cm 4^e stAge, during the whole perfonuunce, fmm^^^ 

actorB> entei^d -mto their ■cor^«rfoiS, -sug-' 

inuid^nts 

jlhat ^fre gomg bn, add, during the 

their odes or ^gs, in which they addressed the gods, prayed for 
success to the Yirtnoas, lamented their misfortunes, and deliveri^ 
many religious and moral sentiments.*’ V V 

But notwithstandmg' the adrantages whibh were obtained by 
liteans of the the on the other sidb are 

so gi^at, as to render the n£odbrn. practice of exol&ding thO chorus 
far more eligible upon the lyhole. For if a natural and probablie 
imitation of human acrions be tlm end of the dratna, no 
other persons ought to be brought on the stage, than (hose \yho are 
necessary to the dramjaitic action* l^e intro^ction of an adven¬ 
titious company of persons, who Mvf but a slight concern in the 
business of the play, is unnatural; in itielf, embarrassing tO the 
poet, and, though it may render the spectacle splendid, tends, uii- 
cloubtedly, to render it more cold and uninteresting, because more 
umike a real transaction. The mixture of music, or song, on the 
part of the chorus, with the dialogue carried on by the actors, is 
another unnatural circumstance, removing the representation still 
farther from the resemblance of life* The poet, besides#, is sub¬ 
jected to innumerable difficuitiesjn so contriving his plan, that 
the presence of the chorufe, during all the incidents of the play, 
shall consist with any probability. Tbie scene must be constantly, 
and often absurdly, laid in some public place, tliat the chorus may¬ 
be supposed to have free access to it. To many things that ought' 

• The effice of the eboru* i» thus doscribed by Horace ; 


Actoris partes chorus, oiBciumquc virile " ' 
Defoudat >, aeu quid medics interoihat actus, 
Quod noil prpposito coaducat, ot ^a>reat 
Ille bDuis?<ave»tque;(. ^ amtcis,:: . 

Et regat InUos, et niWt peccains litncutea : f 
Itle dapeo kiudct memm brerm l; itie saiebiem 


Justitimn, t^orque,vc$ apertis dtia poitls. 

iHe tegat coBtmisae, deosqi*^ cl oret 

Ut redeat miseris, ab^tfortu«#.%nperbis.'^*l>® iia*^PoeT.^l 

The chorus must support An actor's part, 

jDefend the virtuous, and advroO tcith art j' 


€rovem the dholerie, eiid the proudv^pcase, 
And the short feasts^^ frugal praise. 


Applaud the justice of \»elb)goyi^B'd states,^ 
Aud peace triumphant vrith her Open gates. 
Intrusted secrets Jettheai ne’er betray. 


But to the righteous gods withjardoUr pruy, 
fortune, with ret^niag snipes may blesr 
jkmifited w orth, and impious prlto depress ; 
yet let tbeir si ngs with apt coherence joio, 

Troiaole the plot^ add aid the ju*t dc»igtt,*--l’R amci*. 



tFw;-^|i}iortt8,,|aii«t €vfr'.^e‘wpiefsc^^; 
thi^y BttaS'fe^'be wbo..;'©^?9ae ■ sticc^s--' 

s.iy^y-«'|pb,a-the..»^gev att4> wb®-.-.-aj:®; petfekiy®* 

«^h:ptb?^ ^objilfeia aa-banatu- 

rat ccmtinement to a poet{.:it requires too s'reat a sticriiice of prolsa* 
bility in tbc con^ct of the action; it has too macb the air of the- 
atncal decoration, to be consistent with that appearance of reolii y. 
which a .^jjoet ihhi5t-^everi;p>^eiTO -ou^ .passiati.i!?. 

The origin'-of tra^y amonf^;the;:|&reeh4^'ipy^ .waf a cho- 
ml spngvorhyma to the that 

on the Cfreek. stage it so long possession* But it 

may confidently, I think, be asserted, that if, instead of the dm- 
T]#tic dialogue Iraving been superadded th the chorus, the dialoo ue 
itself had been the first inventipiii the chp^rus would, in that case, 
never have been thought of* 

One use, I am of opinion, might still be made of the ancient 
chorus, and would be a considerable improvement of the modem 
theatre; if, instead of that unmeaning, and often, improperly cho¬ 
sen music, with which the audience is entertained in the intervals 
between the acts, a chorus were then, to be introduced, whose 
music and songs, though forming no part of the play, should have 
a relation to the incidents of the preceding act,; a,nd to the dispo¬ 
sitions which those incidents are presumed to have awakened in 
the spectators. By this 'means, the tone of passion would be 
kept up without interruption; and all the good efiects of the an¬ 
cient chorus might be preserved, for’inspiring proper sentiments, nod 
for increasing the morality of the performance, without those incon¬ 
veniences which arose from the chorus forming a constituent part 
of the play, and mingling unseasonably, and unnaturally, w ilh 
the, personages .;of;the-drU’ina. ■ 

the view wliicb ,we, have taken of the rise of tragedy, and 
of the nature of the ancknt chorus* with the advantages and in¬ 
conveniences attending It, our way is cleared for examining, 
with more advantage, the- three unities of action, place, j^d ; rime, 
which have generally been considered as essential to the proper 
conduct of the dramatic fable. 

Of these three, the first, unity Uf actiop, is, beyond doubt, far the 
most important. In treating of epic poetJ^y, I have already e.v- 
plsuned the nature of it ; as conaisring ia a relation which all the 
incidents introduced bear to sorhf design or effect, so as to com 
bine naturally into one whole. This unity of subject is still move 
essential to tragedy, than it is to epie poetry. For a mulUplicity ot 
plots, or actions, crowded into so short a space as tragedy allows, 
must, of necessity, distraht tte attention, and prevent passion from 
rising to .any height.. Whilfibg* is worse conduct in a 

tragic poet, than to catry on two independent actions in j,he same 
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play'the .efiect of 

divided between tbfeoi; <iai9i3tq^ «aliirely «i;|het io tbe 

one or the otbw. There mSiy, indeed, be underplots ; 
peri^ns introdifoied, may have different pursuits and devsi^^'iVbtit 
the poors art taost be sbevrn in managing these, so as t6 render 
them subseryieat to the main action. They ought to be con»<#itecI 
with the catastrophe of the play, and to conspire in Imtigiag it 
forward.* If there be any intrigue which stands separate and inde¬ 
pendent, and which may be left out without affecting the unravel- 
liug of the plot, w*e- may always conclude this to be a fauliy viola¬ 
tion of unity. Such episodes are nbt permitted her®, as in epic 
poetry.' ■■v-;,.. 

We have a clear eicimple of this defect in Mr. Addison’s Oato. 
The subject of this tragedy is, the death of Cato; and a yery 
noble personage Cato is, and supporlted by the author with%i«ch 
dignity. But all the love scenc^fii the play; the passion of Cato’s 
two sons for bucia, arid that of Jubst: for Cato’s daughter, are mere 
episodes; have no connexion with the principal acrion, and no 
effect upon it. The author thought his subject too barren in inci¬ 
dents, and in order to diversify it, be has given us, as it were, by 
the bye, a history of the amours riiat were going on in Cato’s 
family.; by which he hath both broken the unity of his subject, and 
formed *a very unseasonable junction of gallantry, with the high 
sentmients, and puyic-spiritedf passions, which predoraiaate iu» 
other parts, and W'hicn the play was chiefly designed to display* 

We must take care not to confoapd the unity of the action witli 
the simplicity of the plot. Unity, and simplicity, import different 
things in dramatic composition- The plot is said to be simple, 
when a small number of incidents are introduced into it. But it 
may be implex, as the critics term it, that is, it may include a con¬ 
siderable number of persons and events, and yet not be deficient in 
unity ; provided all the incidents be made to tend towtrds the 
principal object of- the Jjlay, and be properly connected with it. 
AH the (ireei trag^ies not only maintain w in the actiba, but 
are remarkably simple in the plot; to sueb a degree, indeed, as 
sometimes to appear to lis too naked, and destitute of mteresting 
events. In the (Edipus Caldlieus, for instance, of Sophocles, the 
whole subject is no more than this: blind and miserable, 

wanders to Athens, and wiahes to die^U^^^ and his son 

Polynices arrive at the samd’tium, atid endeavour, separately, to 
persuade the old man to return to Thebes, each with; a vimv to Ids 
own interest; he will not ^; Theseus, tho king of AthehSi pro¬ 
tects him ; and the jihiy eiids with his death. In tlve PhilOctet^s 
oF the same authori the plot, # }fable, is nothing more .than, 
UiyfeeH, and the sOh of Achilles, studying to persuade (he <liBearied; 
:PlT‘£lbctftes'-"to leave'his hahihabitcd' rsland;'-and'go withthem': toj 
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Troy; which he refuses to do, tilf Hercules, yi^hoee arrows lie f>os-| 
sessed, descends from heaven and commands him. Yet these sim¬ 
ple, and se^ingly barren subjects, are wrought ttj^ with so much 
art by Sophocles, as to become very tender and alKscting. 

. Among the moderns, much greater vatiety dC|iiiBta has been 
ad^atted Wto tragedy. It has become more the theatm of passion 
than it was amon|;; ihe anciontsw A great€fir display of characters 
is attempted; more-intrigue and action are earrii^fSon; our curiosi¬ 
ty is mot® awakened, and more: iatercstift^ sitoat?6^S arise. ' 
variety is, upon tlu^ whole, an improvement on tragedy ; it fenders 
the entertainment both more ammated and;more mstrUctiveand 
when kept within due bounds, 

unity of subject. But the poet mu^t, at the same time, beware of 
not deviating too far from simplicity in the construction of his 
fable.* if he over-charges it with action and intrigue, it be¬ 
comes perplexed and embarrass^; and, by consequence, loses 
much of its efiect. Congreve’s ' Mourning Bride/ a tragedy other¬ 
wise far fi^ being void of merit, fails in this respect; and may be 
given as an instance of one standing in perfect opposition to the 
simplicity of the ahcient plots. The incidents succeed one another 
too rapidly The play is too full of business. It is difficult for 
the mind p:) follow and comprehend the whole series of events, 
a«d| what is the greatest fault of all, the catastrophe, which ought 
‘always to be plain and simple, is brought ,abOut in a manner too 
artificial and intricate. 

Unity of action must not only be studied in the general construe/ 
tiou of the fable, or plot, but muist regulate the several acts and 
scenes, into which the play is divided. 

The division of every play, into five acts, has no other founda¬ 
tion than common practicCi and the authority of Horace: 

Neve tniuoT, “ifteu sit (luiato productior actu 

' I*’ab«la,—'D b Art® ■ Poet.’ 

It ia a division purely arbitrary. There |s nothing ih the nature of 
the composition which fixes this number rather than any other; 
and it had been much better if no such number hadbeen asceftain- 
ed, but every play had been allowed to divide itself into as many 
parts, or intervals, as the subject naturally pointed out. On the 
Greek stage, whatever may ba\% been the Case on ithe Rornan, tlm 
division by acts Was totally unknown. > The word * act/ never once 
occurs in Aristotle’s Poet!e;s,"m which he defines exactly every 
pari bf the drama/Und divides it into the beginning, the middle, 
and the end f or, in Ms own words, into the prologue, the episode, 
iand tbe exode. The Greek tragedy Was, indeed/one continued re- 
.pfe^ntation, from beginning to c^4. stage was never/&ropty.j 

t( yoa‘v^'*bl^lt|aT« J'bur ptiy tlrservo Buccr,i», . 

Give it aiU c<.*nip!t:jrs ft'ir mortVbbr1css.---f'kAKCi«.\ 
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nor the cnrtaia let fall.,,; 

rt’tirad, the chorus continued and sung.; Neither do these songs of 
the chorus dif^ide the Greek'tragedies into five liortionS) similar to 
our acts; th^^ some of the Gommentatofs h^ve ehdeav’outid to 

But it is ‘:-plain»-'’|litht ■ the'■interrala''kt^ 
whio|[;ihe ch^-Ssiisti^-are ex^emely ■unei|d:a^&d.inregula^, 
to tl^fe; OGCasmit^ isahje^t; and would divide the play aotne- 

timef |uto into seven or eight-acts.^ 

Ai’pmctice has established a different pian on the modem 
stage, has dividled.ev€^ play into five acts, and m^de a total pause 
in the representation at the end of each act, the poet must he care¬ 
ful that this pause shall fall in a proper place ; where there *is a 
natural pause in the action, and where, if the imagination has 
any thing to supply, that is not represented on the stage, it may 
be supposed to have been transacted during the interval. |||, ^ ' V ^ 
The first act ought to contain a clear exposition of the subject. 
It ought to be so managed as to awaken the curiosity of the spec¬ 
tators; and at the same time to furnish them with materials for 
understanding the sequ«h It shoitid make them acquainted with 
the personages who are to appear, with their several views and in¬ 
terests, and with the situation of affairs at the time when the play 
commences. A striking introduction, such as the first speech of 
Almeria, wi the Mourning Bride, and that of Lady Randolph, in 
Douglas, produces a happy effect; blit this is what , the subject 
will not always admit. In the ruder times of dramatic writing, 
the exposition of the subject was wont to be made by a prologue, 
or by a single actor appearing, and giving full and direct informa¬ 
tion to the spectators. Some of AEschylus’s and Euripideses 
plays are opened in this manner. But such an introduction is ex¬ 
tremely inartificial, and therefore is now totally abolished, and the 
subject made to open itself by conversation, among the lirst 
actors who are brought upon the stage. 

During the course of the jlrama, in Bie second, third; and fourtli 
acts, the plot should gradually thicken. The great object which 
the poet oug|it here to have in view, is, by interesting us in his 
story, to keep our passions always awake. As soon as he allows 
us to languish, there is no more tragic merit. He should, there¬ 
fore, introduce no personages but such as are, necessary for carry¬ 
ing on the action* He should contrive to place those whom he 
finds it proper to introduce, in the most iu^resting situations, 
lie should have no scenes of idle conversation dr mere declamation 
The action of the play'oughtto be always advancing, and as H ad? 
vances, the suspense, and the concern of the spectators, to 
raised more and more. This H the great excellency of Shakspeare#. 
that his scenes are fuU of sentiment and action, never of mere di«- 

prefixed lo FrtfakUn’isTniijabiptioRpf So|>iieci«». 
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coarse i wlHireas, it is oftea a faiilt of tiie besi Frencb tfdgediaas, 
thuL iKey allow the action to laijgursh sfeka of a W and 

•,,tferodj|hiQbt a -ahod^d be of movements. 

A ■, useless ittdid'iMiti'W'.'an onneeassary cbavOrsall0W#i^^ens'' the 
interest which we take m the action, and js^^^lk ihicbhl and 
'.attentive^ '•■■■ 

The fifth act if the seat of the cataBteiJ|»h^, antatelbng^^^^^^ 

the plot, in which we always exp<»t the art the jpOfe| 

to be most fully -^isplayed. The first rale eonc^ingit, is, that 
it be, brought about by prolmbh? and natural nieans. Hence all 
unmveliiugs which turn upon disguised habits, lencountera by 
night, mistakes of one person for another, and other such theatric 
cal and romantic circumstances, are to he condemned as faulty. In 
the a€|||;|>lace, the catastrophe.ought always to be simple; to de¬ 
pend cin few events, and to include but few persons. Passion 
never rises so high when it is divided atiiong many objects, as when 
it is directed towards one ora few. And it is still more checked, if 
the incidents be so complex and intricate, that the understanding 
is put on the stretch to trace them, when the heart should be 
wholly delivered up to emotion. The catastrophe of the Mourning 
Biicle, as I formerly hinted, ofiends against both these rules. In 
the last place* the catastrophe of a tragedy ought to be the reign 
of pure sentiment and passion. > In propoition as it approaches, 
every thing should warm and glow, No long discourses ; tio cold 
reasonings j no parade of genius, in the midst of those solemn and 
awful events, that close some of the great revolutions of human 
fortune. There, if any where, the poet must be simple, serious, pa¬ 
thetic ; and speak no language but that of nature. 

The ancients were fond of unravellings, which turned upon what 
is called, an * Anagnorisis/ or a discovery of some person to be differ- 
errt from what he was taken to be. W^ben such discoveries are 
artfully conducted, and produced in criticstl eitoations, they are 
extremely striking : such as that famous one in Sophocles, which 
makes the whole subject of his OKdipus Tyrannws, and which is, 
undoubtedly, the fullest of suspense, agitation, and ten or, that ever 
was exhibited on any stage. Among the moderns^ tw'o of the most 
distinguished anagnorises, are those contained in Voltaire^S Alerope 
and Mr, Home's Pouglas: both of which are g^eat master-pieces 
of the,kind. 

It is, not essential to the caiaslipophe cd' a tragedy, that it should 
end unhappily, In the coursi of the play there may be sufficient 
agitation and distress, and many tender emolions raised by the 
sufifermgs and dangers of the yirtuons, though^ in the good 
men rendered suc^ssful. ‘ The tr|^c spirit/theit^iaire, does 
-;'riot waht scope'nponihmsystei^,/'.and-'accdrdingiy^/the;iitri>alic 
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■and*' Knglisli tragedies* like*:; 

wise, a fortunate «onolttsioa. general, tlm; #|>l«i oC 

tragedy, '-^speoMi^y • of B^li&h ■, to ■ tW ■■ ■side’iaf'' 

leaving;'tho.^pn^^ek>ii,Gf virtu^ous aoiv^ 'fnU di^'Stmng upon'.t^e:- 
ii«<irt,''^:'\ “ :i.:f':-^--: ■ ‘.■i^s;'.- 

A question* intiniatdly witit ihb sad^eoi, and whidk 

has em^dyed liiis spe^ of seeernl philoadp^lc^ ua- 

turaily^^occurs hate : How itoomes to pass that tiiose eiiaotionB of 
sorrow, whkdi tragedy exicitea, adbrd any gratidcapon to the mind? 
For, i« not sorrow, in its nature, a painful passion'! Is not real dis-» 
tress often oocawoned to the spectatora, by thedratoatic represeotie. 
tions at which they assist? 3>o we not see their tears flow? and 
yet* while the impnessiou of what they have suffered remains upon 
their minds, they again assemhle in crowds to renew the sa^e dis¬ 
tresses* The question is not without difficulty, and various solu¬ 
tions of it have been proposed by ingenious men** The most ptaiu 
and satisfactory account of the matter, appears to me to be die 
following. By the wise and gracious co&stitutiof]i of our nature, 
the exercise of all the social passions is attended with pleasure* 
Nothing is more pleasing and grateful than love and friendship. 
Wherever man takes a strong iiitearest in the concerns of his 
fellow-crecyturea, an internal satisfaction is made to accompany 
the feeling. Pity, or compassion,*in particular, is, for wise ends, 
appointed to be one of the strongest instincts of our frame, and 
is attended with a peculiar attractive power. It is an affection 
which cannot but be productive of some distress, on account of 
tlie sympathy with the sufferers, which it necessarily involves. 
But, as it includes benevolence'and friendship, it partakes, at the 
same time, of the agreeable and pleasing nature of those aliec- 
tions. The heart is warmed by kindness and humanity, at llio 
same moment at which it is affiicted by the distresses of those 
with v?hom it sympathizes: and the pleasure arising from those 
kind emoti<ms, prevails so much in the mixture, and so far coun¬ 
terbalances the pain, as to render the state of the mind, upon the 
whole, agreeable. At the same time, the inamediate pleasure, which 
always goes along with the operation of the benevolent and syni* 
pathetic affections, derives au addition from the approbation of 
our own minds* We are pleased with ourselves for feeling as we 
ought, and for entering, with proper sorrow, into the concerns > 
of the nlBic^ed- In tragedy, besides, other adventitious circuia- , 
stances concur to diminish the painful [>art of sympathy, ami 

• See Dr.X<iW|^eU> PliilfWK)|ihy of Itlioitarip, Iwwlt i. oh. where aceoum^ 
frireoiit the bypomtsse* of dllSareot or|tjicJ« on this ouls^eot j and where, one i« 
fMjsc'd, with which, te fl»e malja, I also loid Kaiiwes’s Essays oo fht TPrhari*^ 

■'.plwBof'Wtoralhy, 



Bom^ |jobIic «f©a, t<^#liiic1i a^l th© ptfersoai e la tiip ftc<5on 

Hut© ©^iaa| ©c^«4s, to frequeiit impw|ibilju©% by 

.. r«fir©»ei5tio§-'“^iirig8 -a® trafi9ll:fc©d tibere^i vvhipb;lifcatura-liy'''Ouglilt.to 
'feava':|iipen--:.^Niit«a'ct€d before few witnesaea, ■ md ‘m . ,fJ'S'ivaieJ'''.©pa’rt- 
iHients* The like improbabilities arosOj froia il^ttiag tbemselyea ao 
inuch ih point of time. Incidents were unnaj^alty .bfoVdedj and 
it is (^sy to point ©nt several instances ia%e Greek tragedies, 
where events ar« supposed to pass during a song of the dboiruft, 
which must necessarily have ©mployed many hours. 

But though it seems necessary to set modern poets free from a 
fttsict observance of these dramatic unities, yet we must remember 
there are certain bounds to this liberty. Frequent and wild changes 
of time and place j hurrying the spectator from one distant city, or 
country, to another ; or making several days or weeks to pass 
during the course of the representation, are liberties which shock 
the imagination, which give to the performance a romantic and 
unnatural appearance, and, therefore, cannot be allowed in any 
dramatic writer, who aspires to correctness. In particular^, we 
must remember, that it is only between the acts, that any liberty 
can be given for going beyond the unities of time and place. 
During the course of each act, they ought to be strictly observed ; 
that is, during each act the scene should continue the |ai«e, and no 
more time should be supposedlvto pass, than is employed in the re¬ 
presentation of that act. This is a ritle which the Fr©hch trage¬ 
dians regularly observe. To violate this rule, as is too often done 
by the English; to change the place, and shift the scene, in the 
nudat of one act, shews great incorrectness, and destroys the whole 
intention of the division of a play into acts, Mr. Addison s Cato is 
remarkable, beyond m^st English tragedies, for regularity of con¬ 
duct. The author baa limited himself, in time, to a single day j 
and in place, has maintained the most rigorous unity. The scene is 
never cljanged; and the whole action passes in the hall of Cato s 
bouse, at Utica. 

In general, the nearer a poet can bring the dramatic representa- 
trnii, in all its circumstances, to an imitation of nature and real life, 
the impreasion which he makes on us will always be the more per¬ 
fect. Probability, as I observed at the beginning of tb© Lecture, is 
highly €ssent;ial to the conduct of the tragic action, and we are 
always hurt by the want of it. It is this that makes the observance 
of dtedramatic unii^ to be of consequence, as fer as 4^ 
observed, without sacrificing more material beauties. M^s nohas 
has been sometimes said, tha^ fey the preservation of the unities of 
time and place, spectators aie deceiltpHi into a beh^ reality 

of the objects which am set befem and that, 

; whmi’ those, unities’a^e^rolathd^ tlie.'-.©baii^ isbroken,.they-dis*. 
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wfeoleito be it fiction. 

be acQpmpIished. No olte ever magibee liimself to or 

Roiriei «rb^ « 0^ or Roma« k presente o» ibe^ etaget 

He jcnows tcvbe an imitation only : but he reqtrireB that 

imitalkfe to J>e5^adttcl»^ ivith pkill and verisimilitude. His pkl;- 
sure, the ehtei^aibrnent which he expects, the ittler;est which he if 
to take in the depend on its being so conducted. Hif 

imaginaticm, th^fdie, seeks to fid the imitation, and to rest on the 
probabtMty; and the poet, who shocks him by improbabie circum¬ 
stances, and by awkward, unskilful imitation, deprives him of hit 
pleasure, and leaves him hurt and displeased. This is the whole 
mystery of the theatrical illusion. 


LECTURE XLVI. 

TRAGEBY.—OEEEK—FRENCH—ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 

^ ‘ ■ . 

, Ha vi>iG treated of the dramatic action in tragedy, I proceed niiat 
to treat of the characters most proper to be exhibited. It hat 
been thought, by several critics, that the nature of tragedy re¬ 
quires the principal personages to be always of illustrious charac¬ 
ter, and of high or princely rank; whose misfortunes and sniFerings, 
it is sai# take faster hold Af the imagination, and impress the heart 
more forcibly, than similar events, happening to persons in private 
life. But this is more specious than solid. It is refuted by facts. 
For the distresses of Desdemona, Monimia, and Bclridera, interest 
us as deeply as if they had been princesses or queens. The dignity 
of tragedy does, indeed, require, that there should be nothing de¬ 
grading or mean, in the circumstances of the persons which it ex¬ 
hibits ; but it requires nothing more. Their high rank may render 
the spectacle more splendid, and the subject seemingly of more im¬ 
portance, but conduces very little to its being interesting or pathe¬ 
tic; which depends entirely on the nature of the tale, on the art 
of the poet in conducting it, and on the sentiments to which it 
gives occasion. In every rank of life, the relations of father, hni^ 
band, son, brother, lover, or friend, lay the foundation of thofte 
’affecting situations, •which makes man’s heart fee! for man. 

The moral characters of the persons represented, are of much 
||nkite|||,^nsequence than the external circumstances in which the 
poet jUica them. Nothing, indeed, in the conduct of trs^dy, 
deman<k a poet’s attention more* than so to describe his peraptt- 
ages, and so to order incidents which relate , to them^ as »ha|Ji < 
leave upon the, spectatom, ira|k6aisions fovoumble virtue, and to 
the ftdmiuistmtidn of PfOaridetiBce. It is not imcessary, for this end*' 

2io2 



xiyj.' 

that 4s ii is, c W observed - in the ca- 

tastToiihe of the 'piece^ This has beeh Ibilg exploded froa^ tra¬ 
gedy ; the end of which is, *us with pity lor thfe w 

i-n distress, and to afford a probable representatipp of the state; of 
human life, where ealamities often befal the i^ht# 4 mixed 
portion \of good and evil is appointed foraih l Bat withal the 
author hanst beware of shockiiig our minds w^ sdeh represehta- 
tions of life as tend to raise horrbr, or to render virtue an object ©f 
aversion. Though innocent per^ns suffer, their sufferings ought 
fo be attended with such circumstances, as shall make virtue ap¬ 
pear amiable and venerable; and shall render their coiidition, oh 
the whole, preferable to .that of bad men, who have prevailed 
against them. The stings, and the remorse of guilt, must ever 
be represented as productive of greater miseries, than any that the 
bad can bring upon the good. 

Aristotle’s observations on the characters proper for tragedy, 
arc very judicious. He is of opinion, that perfect unmixed cha¬ 
racters, either of good or ill men, are not the fittest to be intro¬ 
duced. The distresses of the one being wholly unmerited, hhrt 
and shock us; and the sufferings of the other occasion no pity. 
Mixed characters, such as in fact we meet with in the world, af¬ 
ford the most proper field for displaying, Without any bad effect 
on morals, the vicissitudes of life; and they interest hs the more 
deeply, as they display emotions and passions which w'e have all 
been conscious of. When such personh fall into distress through 
the vices of others, the subject may be very pathetic; but it is 
always more instructive, when a person has been himself the cause 
of his misfortune, and when his misfortune is occasioned by the 
, violence of passion, or by some weakness incident to human nature. 
Such subjects both dispose us to the deepest sympatliy, and ad¬ 
minister useful warnings to us for our own conduct. 

Upon these principles, it surprises me that the story of (Edipus 
should have been so much celebrated by all the critics, as one of 
the fittest subjects for tragedy; and so often brought upon the 
stage, not by Sophocles only,* but by Corneille also, and Voltaire. 
An innocent person, one, in the main, of a virtuous character, 
through no crime of his own, nay, not by the vices of others, but 
through mere fatality and blind chance, is involved in the greatest of 
all human miseries. In a casual rencounter he^killshis father, with¬ 
out know’ing him; he afterward is married to his own mother; 
and discovering himself in the end to have committed bdth parri¬ 
cide ahd incest, he becomes frantic, and dies hi the utmost misery. 
Such a subject excites horror rather than pity. As it is conducted 
by Sophocles, it is indeed extremely affecting ; but it conveys no 
instruction ; it awakens in the mind ho tender sympathy; it leaves 
ho lihpressioh favourable to rirtue or 
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must bf- acknowledged/ Sat tbe' subjects' df the ancient 
tjrreeic tragedies vveie too often foundd^ od mere destiny and iiievi- 

too nod^d with their tales abddt 
omclcs/ and of the gods, Tylfich led to many an inci¬ 

dent sufficiently melancholy and tragical; but rather purely tragi 
cal, than useful *»' moral. Hence, both the O^ijpuses of Sophocles, 
the fpbigf nia in Aiailis, the Hecuba of Euripides, and several of the 
like Hud. in the course of theV drama, many moral sentimenW 
dccuried, Hut the instruction which the fable of the play con¬ 
veyed, seldom was any more, than that reverence was owing to 
the gods, and submission due to the decrees of destinv. Modern 
tragedy has aimed at a higher object, by becoming more the the¬ 
atre of passion J pointing out to men the consequences of their 
own misconduct; shewing the direful effects which ambition, jea¬ 
lousy, love, reseulraent, and other such strong emotions, when 
misguided, or left unrestrained, produce upon human life. An 
Othello, hurried by jealousy to murder his innocent wife; a Jaffier, 
ensnared by resentment and want, to engage in a conspiracy, and 
then stung with remorse, and involved in ruin ; a Siffredi, through 
the deceit which he employs for public-spirited ends, bringing tte- 
struction on all whom he loved ; a Oalista,, seduced into a criminal 
intrigue, which overwhelms herself, her father/and all her friends 
in misery f these, and such as these, are the examples which tragedy 
now displays to public view ; and by means of w'hich, it incul¬ 
cates on men the proper government of their passions. 

Of all the passions which furnish matter to tragedy, that which 
has most occupied the modern stage is love. To the ancient thea¬ 
tre, it was in a manner wdioliy unknowm. In few of their tragedies 
is it ever mentioned; and 1 remember no more than one which 
turns upon it, the Hippolitus of Euripides. This was owing to 
the national manners of the Greeks, and to that greater separation 
of the two sexes from one another, than has taken place in mo¬ 
dern times; aided too, perhaps, by this circumstance, that no fe¬ 
male actors ever appeared on the ancient stage. But though no 
leason appears for the total exclusion of love from the theatre, yet 
with what justice or propriety it has usurped so much place, as to 
be in a manner the sole hinge of modern tragedy, may be much 
questioned, Volt;jire, who is no less eminent as a critic than as 
a poet, declares loudly and strongly against tliis predominancy of 
love,^ 4 s bptlr degrading the majesty,^ and confining the natural 
limit^l^^bf tragedy* And assufedly, the mixing of it perpetuitlly 
with all the great and solemn revolutions of human fortuiie whinh"^ 
belong to tlie tragic stage, tends to give tragedy too muph the air 
of gutlantiy and juvenile entejtainmeut. The Athalie of liadme, 
■the Merope of . Home, are\ 
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prbdfj^ Cliftt wiilitbbt bJijjr love, the drama is capable 

©jf ptbbucing highest eifecta apon the inind. 

lldt seems to he dbar, thii^ wherever love W 
tragedy, it oug^t to in it, and to give rise tO the principal ac¬ 

tion. It ought to be ^at sort of love which possessetf aU the 
and majesty of passion; and which occasions gimt and important 
consequences. For nothing can have a worso effect, ot he more 
debasing to tragedy^ than, togeth|||: with the manly and heroic pas¬ 
sions* to mingle a trifling love intrigue, as a sort ofseasomi% to 
the play. The'bad effects of this are sufficiently conspicuous 
both in the Cato of Mr. Addison, as I had occasion before to re¬ 
mark, and in the Iphigenie of Racine. 

After a tragic poet has arranged his subject, and chosen his per¬ 
sonages, the next thing he must attend to, is the propriety of sen¬ 
timents ; that they be perfectly suited to the characters of those 
persons to whom they are attributed, and to the situations in which 
they are placed. The necessity of observing this general rule is so 
obvious, that I need not insist upon it. It is principally in the 
pathetic parts, that both the difficulty and the importance of it are 
the greatest. Tragedy is the region of passion. We come to it, 
expecting to be moved ; and let the poet be ever so judicious in 
his conduct, moral in his intentions, and elegant m hie style, yet 
if he fails in the pathetic, he has no tragic merit, we feturn cold 
and disappointed from the performance, and never desire to meet 
with it more. 

To paint passion so truly and justly as to strike the hearts of 
the hearers with full sympathy, is a prerogative of genius given to 
few. It requires strong and ardent sensibility of mind. It recjuires 
the author to have the power of entering deeply into the characters 
which he draws; of becoming for a moment the very person w'hom 
he exhibits, and of assuming all his feelings. For, as I have often 
had occasion to observe* there is no possibility of speaking proper¬ 
ly the language of any passion* without feeling it j and it is to the 
absence or deadness of real emotion, that we must ascribe the want 
of success in so many tragic writers, when they attempt being 
pathetic. 

No man, for instance, when he is under the strong agitations of 
anger or grief* or any such violent passion, ever thinks of describing 
to another what his feelings at that time are^ or of telling them 
what he resembles. This never was, and never will be, the lan¬ 
guage of any person, when he is deeply moved. It is the lan¬ 
guage of one who describes eooliy the; condition of that person to 
another i or it is the language of the passionate person himself, 
after his emotion has subsided, relating what his situation w'as in 
' 0 ^ moments of passion. Tet this sort of secondary description is 
i^hat tragic poets too often give us, instead of and pri 



Tfefi'rin Mr, 

Lucia dt^inli^aes i;«i Post^c^ }(ife far LuL at the aa^e time* 

'^^est tl^t iiIl^-.%e. pment a'iiiiattpp pi'.’ 

their .cppatry etipj^n neyer marry him* Pprtme receivefi this p»e^- 
pePted iM^tepiPe^ ^th ihp ptmcst a&tociiihiPt^i grief y at least 
the poet waiita ^ wjake believe that he sa it^eived it. How 

does he express these feelings ? 

Fix'**! in iwtooishm jnt, I ga*e Ujpon tUee» 

Like one josi blasted by a btroke from Heav’n, 

Who pants tor breath, and stiffens yet alive 
In drcadthl iooks^ a taounmenl of 'wralh. 

This makes his whole reply to Lucia, Now did any person, who 
was of a sadden astonished and overwhelmed With sorrow, ever 
since the creation of the world, express himself in this manner t 
This is indeed an excellent description to be given us by another, 
of a person who was in such a situation. Nothing would have 
been more proper for a by-stander; recounting this conference, 
than to have said. 

Fix’d in astomshmeat, be i^axed upon Vior, '' 

Like one ju«t blasted by a Btroko fi-om Hes^v’u, 

Who pant>i for breath, &c. 

Blit the jperson, who is himself ooncerned, speaks, on such an oo' 
casion, in a very different manner. He gives vent to his feelings ; 
he pleads f(W’ pity; he dwells upon the cause of his grief ajid as¬ 
tonishment ; but never thinks of describing his own jicrson inid 
looks, and shewing us, by a simiie, what he resembles. Such re¬ 
presentations of passions are no better in poetry, tJian it would be 
in painting, to make a label issue from the mouth of a hgure, bid,- 
ding us remark, that this figure represents an ustouisbed, or a 
grieved person. 

On some other occasions, when poets do not emjjl(n' this sort of 
descriptive language in passion, they are too apt to run into forced 
and unnatural thoughts, in order to exaggerate the feelings of per¬ 
sons, whom they would paint as very strongly moved. When 
Osmyn, in the Mourning Bride, after parting with Alracriu, regrets 
in a long soliloquy, that his eyes only see objects that are present, 
and cannot see Alrneria after she is gone ; when .lane Shore, in Mr. 
Rowe’s tragedy, on meeting with her husband in her extreme dis¬ 
tress, and finding that he bad foigiven her, calls on the rains to give 
her their drops, and the springs to give her their streams, that 
she may never want a supply of tears j in such passages, we see 
very p|||ily that it is rieitUer Osmyn, nor Jane ^hore, that s]>eak t 
hut the poet himself in hie own person, who, instead of assuming, the 
feelings of tRose whom he means to exhibit, and speaking as thfey 
would have done in such situations, is stramipg his fancy, an^ 
spurring- up his genius ;|o say something that shall be uncommonly 
strong and lively, 
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■ ,attewij;.:to tbE;iby'persons 
the influence of real passion, we shati find it, always plslin and 
simple ; abounding ifidpd witk thofee %ures wMch express a dis¬ 
turbed and impetuous stnte of ifiind, such' as in^rr6gattous,i excla¬ 
mations, and apostrophes; but never emptoying* those whiGli ’ 
belong to the mere embellishment and parade of speech. W 
never meet with any subtilty or refinement, id the sentiments of 
real passion. The thoughts which passion suggests, are ^t#ays 
plain and obvious ones, arising directly from its object- Passion 
never reasons, jmr speculates, till its ardour begins to cool. It 
never leads to long discourse or declamation. On the contrary, it 
expresses itself most commonly in short, broken, and interrupted 
speeches; corresponding to the violent and desultory emotions of 
the mind. 

When we examine the French tragedians by these principles, 
which seem clearly founded in nature, we find them often deficient. 
Though in many parts of tragic composition, they have great 
merit; though in exciting soft and tender emotions, soint^ of tbeui 
are very successful; yet in the high and strong pathetic, they 
generally fail. Their passionate speeches too often run into long 
declamation. There is too much reasoning and refinement; too 
much pomp and studied beauty in them. They rather convey a 
feeble impression of passion, than awaken any strong sympathy in 
the reader's mind. 

Sophocles and Euripides arc much more successful in this part 
of composition. In their pathetic scenes, we find no unnatural 
refinement; no exaggerated thoughts. They set before us the 
plain and direct feelings of nature, in simple expressive language; 
and therefore, on great occasions, they seldom fail of touching the 
heart.* This too is Shakspearc's great excellency; and to this it 
is principally owing, that his dramatic productions, notwithstand¬ 
ing their many imperfections, have been so long the favourites of the 
public. He is more faithful to the true language of nature, in the 
midst of pasaion, than any writer. He gives us this language, un¬ 
adulterated by art; and more instances of it can be quoted from 
him than from all other tragic poets taken together, 1 shall refer 
only to thalt admirable scene in Macbeth, where Macduff receives 

* NothiiiuTt instance, can be more touobing and path^ic than address which 
Medea; in Euripides, makes to her cbildmi, when she barf formed the rcsolatidn of 
; : pattink them to dksath : add nothing inorc natural, than the condict which she is de- 
ncrihed at ti«#eringr within herself on that oocasioa. 

<b£7,', ftv Tf ft* r(M*fa 5 ; 

I’i 7rpoiry*Xrtre rev itavvfarot* ytXwv ; , 

'Ai, at' rt dpaff0 ; kapSta yap oixerar 
Twruxec, itfifia jiatfpov rsKvmt 

'Owr dv xaiprrw &c. 

aEijb. Men. l.-ioie. 



the account of his wife aud all his*chi|dYca being jslaughfe^^ liis 
absenbei^ first gnof; ifed then of the fierce 

resentment risifig against Macbeth, are i^amted in such a ni||,nner, 
that*thi|re is ’nO^%eart but must feel tbem> and no fancy can cdnr 
ceirc any tlnng,more expressive of nature; ^ 

W and reflections in tragedies,it 

is clear that they must not recur too often. They lose their effect, 
when linseasangbly crd^ ? They render the play pedantic and 
declamator'y. This is ireraarkably the case with those Latin trage¬ 
dies which go under the name of Seneca, which ase little ttiore than 
a collection of declamations and moral sentences, wrought up with 
ft quaint brilliancy, which suited the prevailing taste of that age. 

I am not, however, of opinion, that moral reflections ought to 
be altogether omitted in tragedies. When properly introduciHi, 
they give dignity to the composition, and, on many occasions, 
are extremely natural. When persons are under any uncomman 
distress, when they are beholding in others, or experiencing in 
themselves, the vicissitudes of human fortune ; indeed, when they 
are placed in any of the great and trying situations of life, serious 
and moral refleciSons naturally occur to them, whether they be per¬ 
sons of much virtue or not. Almost every human being is, on 
such occasions, disposed to be serious. It is then the natand 
tone of the mind ; and therefore no tragic poet should omit such 
proper opportunities, vvhen they decur, for favouring the interests 
of virtue. Cardinal Wolsey’s soliloquy upon hia fall, for instance, 
in Shakspeare, when be bids a long farewell to all his greatness, 
and the advices which he afterward gives to Cromwell, are in his 
situation extremely natural ; touch and please all readers ; and 
aie at once instructive and affecting. Much of tlie merit of Mr. 
Addison’s Cato depends upon that moral turn of thought which 
distinguishes it. I have had occasion, both in this Leciiirc and In 
the preceding one, to take notice of some of its defects ; and cer- 
lainly neither for warmth of passion nor proper couduct of tlw 
plot, is it at all eminent. It does not, however, follow, that it i» 
destitute of merit. iPor, by the purity and beauty of the'language, 
by the dignity of Cato’s character, by that ardour of public spirit, 
and those virtuous sentiments of which it is full, it has always 
commanded high regard; and has, both in our own country and 
among foreigners, acquired no .small reputation. . 

The style aiid versification of tragedy ought to be free, easy, 
and vlpried, Cur blank verse is happily suited to tHm purpose. 
It has sufficient majesty for raising the style ; it can descfcmd to 
the simple aud familiar; it is Susceptible of great variety of ca¬ 
dence; and is quite free from the constraint and monotony of rhyme. 
For monotony is, aba\’a all things, to be avoided by a tragic pOeL 
If he maintains every: where the same stateliness of stvle, if he 
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wfcnduSyit ipky always be esteemed a mark of society advancing in 
true poli^tei, whemthose theatrical exhibitions, which are de¬ 
signed for public amusement^are cleared fromindeipateseitiment, 
or immoral t^dvicy* • Though the licentious bufToOnery of Aris^to- 
pbanes amv^d^the Gr^elt^ for a while, they advatiired, by degrees, ^ 
to a chaster and juster taste; and the like progress of refinemenl: 
may be ccaicluded to take place among us, when the public receive 
with favbur dramatic compositions of such a strain and spirit, as 
ebtertained the Greeks and Romans, in the days of Menander and 
Terence. 


THE END. 
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tmdiiionary stories ofv HorcuJes fatiilslje# 

ajjitter* for two hittory erf CBdipuBii king olTbebes^^^^ 

and his nnfortnnsite family. Tor six, its 

conanquences,* fc^tio fef^rer.tban seventbi^i ;!;!Th«re is only one o| 
inter date, tban^ ; is the Pers8e, or ex:p4|ition of Xerxes, 

•by :iEschylas.'.-,:v-'^' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^schylos is the fath^ of the Greek tragedy* and exhibits both 
the beauties, and the dWEbets^ of an early original writer. He is 
bold, nervous, and animated; but very obscure and difficult to be 
understood; partly by reason of the incjOrrect state in which we 
have his works (they having suffered more by time, than any 
of the ancient tragedians)* and partly on account of the nature of 
his style, which is crowded with metaphors, often harsh and tu¬ 
mid. He abounds with martial ideas and descriptions. He has 
much fire and elevation; less of tenderness, than of force. He de¬ 
lights in the marveilousi The ghost of Darius in the Pers®, the 
inspiration of Cassandra in Againemnon, and the songs of the 
Furies in the Eumenides, are beautiful In their kind, -and strongly 
expressive of his genius. 

Sophocles is the most masterly of the three Greek tragedians; 
the most correct, in the conduct of his subjects; the most just 
and sublime in his sentiments. He is eminent for bis descriptive 
talent. The relation of the death of pSdipus/in his QSdipus 
CoJoneus, and of the deatl^ of Hmtnon and Antigone, in his Auli- 
gone, are perfect patterns of description to tragic poets. Euripi¬ 
des is esteemed more tender than Sophocles; and he is fuller of 
moral sentiments. But, in the conduct of Iris plays, he is more 
incorrect and negligent ; his expositions, or openings ol’ the subject, 
are made in a less artful manner; and the songs of his chorus, 
though remarkably poetical, have, commonly, less connexion with ; 
the main action, than those of Sophocles. Both Euripides and 
Sophocles, however, have very high merit as tragic poets. ' They 
are elegant and beautiful in their style; just, for the most part, in 
their thoughts; they apeak ^itli the voice of nature ; and, making : 
allowance for the difference of ancient and modern ideas, in tire 
inidst of all their simplicity, they are touchingisand interesting. 

The circumstances of theatrical representation on the stages of 
Greece and Rome, were, in sevej?al respects, very singular, and 
widely different from what obta^s among us. Not only were the 
songs of the cliofas accompanied with instrumental music, but as. 
the Abb^ de Bos, in his Eeffectioas on Poetry and Painting, hat 
]>roved, with much curious erudition, the dialogue part Irad also 
a modultdion of its own, which was capable of being set to notes ; 
it was cm’ried on in a sort of recitati ve between the actors, and was 
supported by jnstfBmentk He has farther attempted to prove, but 
■the proof secins-mbr^e ihoompiete,' that on some'occasions, 'ou the" 




Roman stage, the pronouncing and geetfcuiatmg part# #fere 
divided ; that one actor spoke, and another performed ^he |;estntes 
and motions corresponding to what the first said. ^]he; actors in 
tragedjr woreatagrobe, called Syrma, which flo^fed wpdh the stage. 
They were raised upon GotharWi. which ifend#ed their stature un- 
comihonly highf apd they always played These 

mascjnes were like hornets, which covered the whole head; the 
inoutlis of them were so contrived as to give an artificial sound to the 
voicct in order to make it be heard over their Vast theatres; and the 
visage was so fiprmed and painted, as to suit the age, characters,, or 
dispositions, of the. persons represented. When, during the course of 
one scene, difierent emotions were to appear in the same person, 
the masque is said to have been so painted, that the actor, by turn¬ 
ing one or other profile of his face to the spectators, expressed the 
change of the situation. This, however, was a contrivance attended 
W'ith many disadvantages. The masque must have deprived the 
K|>ectator8 of all the pleasure which arises from the natural ani¬ 
mated expression of the eye, and the countenance; and, joinetL 
with, the other circumstances which 1 have mentioned, is apt to 
give us but an unfavourable idea of the dramatic repTesentations of 
the ancients. In defence of them it must, at the same time, be 
remembered, that their theatres were vastly more extensive in the 
area than ours, and filled with immense crowds. Theywvere always 
uncovered, and exposed' to the open mr. The actors w'ere beheld 
at a much greater distance, and of Course much more imperfectiy 
by the bulk of the spectators, which both rendered their looks of 
less consequence, and might make it in somedegree necessary iliat 
their features should be exaggerated, the sound of their voices 
enlarged, and their whole appearance magnified beyond the life, in 
order to make the stronger impression. It is certaki. that, as dramatic 
spectacles were the favourite entertainments of the Greeks and 
lioniaws, the attention given to their proper exhibition, and the 
magnificence of tire apparatus bestowed on their theatres, far 
exceeded any thing that has been attempted in modem ages. 

In the compositions of some of the French dramatic writers, 
particularly Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, tragedy has appeared 
with much lustre and dignity, They umst be alloyved to have 
improved upon the ancients, miniroducing more incidents, a greater 
vaiiety of passions, a fuller display of characters, and in rendering 
the subject thereby more interesting. They h,aye studied to imitate 
the ancient models in regularity of conduct.' They are attentive 
to all the unities, and to all the decorums of sentiment knd'inora- 
iity ; . and their style is, generally, very poetical and elegant. 
What an Fmglish taste is most apt to cehsure, in them, is the 
want Of fervour, strength, and the imtural language of passion 
here is often too much couvereaiion in their pieces, instead of action. 
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They aiT« too d^lafitoatory, as was be^^ o^^fved, when they shonid 
bt; passkmafee; too refineS, when they shoald be simple. Voltaire 
fi:^ly adbnftwi€dge®4hes^ tUe ,]i|l^oh theatre* He ad¬ 
mits, jLb*tt ilieir’ belt tragedies do not impresaion 

on the heart ;4.hat the gallantry which n^tgna ia them, and the 
long fine-spun djaiogne wdth which they over-abound, frequently 
spread a languor ovCr theai j that antJhfrs seemed to be afraid 
of being too tragic; artd ^ry candidly giyifea it as his judgment, 
that a iinion of the vehemence and the action, which characten7.e 
the English theatre, with the correctness ah# decorof the French 
theatre, ivould be necessary to form a pefifOt tragedy* 

CorneiMe, who is properly the father of French tragedy, is dis¬ 
tinguished by the majesty and grandeur of his sentiments, and the 
fruitfulness of his imagination. .His genius was unquestionably 
very rich, but seemed more turned towards the epic than the tra¬ 
gic vein; for, in general, he is magnificeiit and splendid, rathtei: than 
tender and touching. He is the most declamatory of all the French 
tragedians. He united the copiousness of Dryden with the fire of 
Lucan, and he resembles them also in their faults, in their extra- 
Vj^gance and impetuosity. lie has composed a great number tif 
tragedies, very unequal in their merit. His best and most esteemed 
pieces, are the Cid, Horace, Polyeucte, and Oinna. 

Racine, a« a tragic poet, is much superior to Corneille. He 
wanted the copiousness aim grandeur of Corneilles imagination'; 
but is free from his bombast, and excels him greatly in tenderness. 
Few poets, indeed, are more tender and moving than llacine His 
Phiedra, his Audromaquei his Alhalie, and his Mithridtttt;, .a:e ex¬ 
cellent dramatic performances, and do no small honour 
French stage. His language and versification are unccminonly 
heautiful. Of all the French authors, he appeals to me to have 
most excelled in poetical style; to have managed their rhym# with 
the greatest advantage and facility, and to have given'it niost 
complete harmony. Vmtaire has, again and again, pronduncri^d 
Racme's Athalie to be the chef d*ceuvfe of the French stage It 
is altogether a sacred drama, and owes much of its elevation to 
the majesty of religion; but it is less tender and interesting than 
Andromaque. llacine has formed two of his plays upon plans of 
Euripides. In: the Phsedra he is extremely successful, but not so, 
m my opinion, in thn iphigenie; where he has degraded the ancient 
chafacters» hy nnseasonabie gallantry. Achilles is a French lover *: 
and a ihodern lady.* 

* ’Itie characters of Corneille and Racine are happily contraated with each ofhfts, in 
the folkiwibg beautiful lines of a Fn-ncli pOfist, which will fratify several r«^er»; 

' CoaU'E-iCLit. 

i.tlttin nohilihoa majiwtas evehit aiis 
Vwtiee tah^eotemnabes • i^ant prduie 
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Voiuiw, ia iwsir4ral0f ifli inferior to none of kfe pre- 

dwssoni^ lii has odtdone them ii.lh«in the 

4^1^cate^and■int^s^hg^6^tuat^on«^wliiohv:i^^hss^,<^tlr^^ intro¬ 
duce. In then^ lies his chief strength. He is u^t, mdeed/cxempt 
from the defects bf the other French tragedianSj of panting force, 
hhd of being soinefaraes too long and declamatory ih his speeches 
hut his characters are drawn widi spirit, his events are striking, and 
in his sentiments there m macfe(^evatidfc His Zayre, Akire, Me- 
ropr*, and Orphaii of ChiaWar®\fhur capital tragedies, and deserve 
tiie highest praise. Wliht one might perhaps not expect, Voltaire 
iS, Hi the strain vOf liis ^ehtimentas, the most religious, and the most 
moral, of all tragic poets. 

Though the musical dramas of Metastasio fulfil not the charac¬ 
ter of just and regular tragedies, they approach however so near to 
It, and possess so much merit, tliat it would be unjust to pass 

... . . . . . . . . .. . . . i m . m 

Mai^nanimi dreum hdotfs, fu.Ig«utlbiiH omneR 
iadiUi trabeiB; PbJyeactus, Cinna, Scleucu% 

Et Cidus, et rusris signatuB Horatiuts ora. 

Racine. 

Httnc circvniTelitat ponna ailudonte Cupido, 
y{A«;la trtviapbatifi Inistcrnens fiorea acouiS': 

hac^e mollis genius, levibusquo catonis 
Heroas string-it docii^, Pyrrhosque, Titosque, 

FeWdasqaa ac Hippolrios, qui sponte aAqtmntur 
ServiOum, facUv^sqm^ ibrunt in vincula palmau. 
lagentes utmirum animos Corndius ingens, 

;£t quajes faabet ipa«, suia berdibtts afUat 
Sublimes sensus; vox oUi masctlla, magnum o#, 

Nec mortale sonaus. Rapido Huit inqA^tp vena, 

Vena Sopbbcleis ndu infleianda duentis. 

Racinius Gallis hand vises ante thcatris ’ 

Moliior ingenio teneros induxit mnores, 

Magnauimos qoamvis sensns sub pectore verset 
Agrippina, licet Romano rohore bnrfltns . 
iPolleat, et mi^i generosa superbia ifeiix : 

Non uemel euiteat, tumen esse ad mnllia uatum 
■Credidcris yatem j vox olli meUea, lenis 
Spiritus est; non itle auimis vim concitus iufert, 

At crecoS auimorttm aditus rimaiur, «t itais 
.Mentp)us occuRofl, Siycco penetrabiUs, jetns 
Insinuans, palpando ferit, Imditque plaoepdo. 

Vena ftuit fucili non,iiitermissa nitore, > . 

Nec rapidoB seiner vplyit eum tturmuiu Sactus. 

Agmine sbd leniiMtati Sea gramuta laribit 
Rivulus, et ctecoper prata virentia U,psa^: 

Aufugiens, tucitfi Ralt indepreasus arenAj;; 

JFlore raii^t ripm ihimes; Hue vutguS anmntuia 
Clonvolal^ et laerymis auget livalibus undas: 

SinguHim andm referunt, gemitusqne sonoros. 
li^emfimot, mqUi ;p3uitu8 imitaute susuriq. 

Templum iTrugmdirn, per I'.Sorictat^ 
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thwH ovfs*: lyviiiiOirt notice. For tb«: elegance of 
=>t lyt^c poeti|r* and the beauties of sentimeat, they are eminent. 
They abound ia. well-coutriyefi and interesting situation^* The 
Jialn^uejt hy its <;|oseness aiid rapidity, carries a coasiderable re- 
.veciildahce that, of the ancient Greek tragedi^ ; and ia ltM>th 
more animated and more natural, the long declamation of the 
French theatre. ;But th^shortcuts of th# several^ and the 

intermixture of so much lyiic poetey at this sort of com^ 

position, often occasioat the coui^ of the incidents to he hurried 
on too quickly, and prevents tkai oousisteot display of clmracters, 
wd that full preparation of events, which W to give a 

proper vemimihtude to tragedy* 

It only now remains to speak of the state of io Great 

Britain; the general character of which is* that it I# more animateil 
and passionate than French tragedy, but more irregular and incor¬ 
rect, and less attentive to decorum aod to elegjince. Tho pathetic, 
ii must always he remembered, i& the soul of tragedy* TlieBngKsh, 
therefore, must be allowed to have aimed at the highest species of 
excellence; though, in the execution, they have not always joined 
the other beauties that ought to accompany the. pathetic*. 

The first object which presents itself to us on the English thea¬ 
tre, is the great Shakspeare. Great he may be Justly called, as 
the extent ^and force of his natural genius, both fpr tragedy and 
comedy, are altogether unrivalled,’* But, at the same time, it is 
genius shooting wildj deficient in just taste, and altogether unas¬ 
sisted by knowledge or art. hong has he been idolized by the 
British nation; much has been said, and much has beep written 
concerning him; criticism has been drawn to the very dregs, in 
commentaries upon his words and witticisms; and yet it remains, 
to this day, in doubt, whether his beauties, or his faults, be 
greatest. Admirable scenes, and passages, without number, there 
are in his plays ; passages beyond what are to found in any 
other dramatic writer ; but there is hardly any one of his plays 
which can be called altogether a good one, or which can be read 
with iminterrapted pleasure from ^ginning to end. Besides ex* 
Jreme irregularities in conduct, and grotesque mixtures of serious 

* Tlie eHanicter which Dryde« has dmwttcf Stiakspeai'e is not only Just, hut uncnsi.- 
monJy cle^nt and happy. ‘ He was the laan, who, of aU modera, and perhaps a». 
eioMt iJoet% bad the larger aat^J most oontn^ehehsivo soul. All the imagres of nature 
wtu’c stUl: present to HUh, and be drew Iphoriously, bat luckily. When be 

dPKcribcs any thing', you mure than see it; you feel if too. They who acease him of 
wanting J^rning, give him the greatest eonunendatioa. He was uaturally learned, 
lie needed itoi the speetaclca of books to road nature. He l ooked inward, and found 
hej’ thcive; , I cannot say he J* every Wkore alike. ^ Were he so, 1 should do h\m 
injury to compare him to the gr^test of mankind. He is many times dat and insipid j 
his comic Wit degenerating into clenches ; his serious sweiHa^ into bombast. But 
he >» always great, wheh some great occasion is presented to hiift.’ DnumaXhi Esady 
of Dramafiti Poetry, ’ , 
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itii ,,f^:..:^ec^yve are, often . interrupted by unnatural 

a certain pbacure bombaet, ^nd a 
pky upc^n wordsi iWliicb^ fond pf pui'suing; and these inter¬ 
ruptions to frequently occjar, oi^^pcoasio^ Urhen 

,we wptdd least wish to meet with them. All these faul^Si however, 
Sbakspeare redeems by two of the greatest excellences which any 
tragic poet can possess; his lively and diversified paintings of cha¬ 
racter; his strong and natural/expressions of passion. These are 
his two chief virtues; on these his merit rests. Notwithstanding 
his many absurdities, all the while we are reading his plays, we 
find ourselves in the midst of our fellows ; we meet with men, 
vulgar perhaps in their manners, coarse or harsh in their senti- 
nieots, but still they are men; they speak with human voices, and 
are actuated by human passions; we are interested in what they 
say or do, because we feel that they are of the same nature with 
oursolveS': Itlls therefore no matter of wonder, that from the more 
polished and regular, but more cold and artificial, performances of 
other poets, the public should return with pleasure to such warm 
and genuine representations of human nature. Shakspeare posr 
sesses likewise the merit of haying created, for himself, a sort of 
world of preternatural beings. His witches, ghosts, fairies, and 
spirits of all kinds, are described with such circumstances of awful 
and mysterious solemnity, and speak a language so peculiar to 
themselves, as strongly to afiect the imagination. His two master* 
pieces, and in which, in my opinion, the strength of bis genius 
chiefly appears, are Othello and Macbeth. W regard to his 
historical plays, they are, properly speaking, neither tragedies nor 
comedies ; but a peculiar species of dramatic entertamment, calcu¬ 
lated to describe the manners of the times of which he treats, to 
exhibit the principal characters, and to fix our imagination on the 
most interesting events and revolutions of our own country.* 

After the age pf Shakspeare, we can produce in the English lan¬ 
guage several detached tragedies of considerable merit. But we 
have not many dramatic writers, whose whole works are entitled 
either to particular criticism, or very high praise. In the tragedies 
of Bryden and Lee, there is much fire, but mixed with much fus** 
tian and ranp Lee’s * Theodosius, or the Force of Love,’ is . the 
best of his pieces, and, in some of the scenes, does not want tender¬ 
ness and warmth; though romantic in the pkn, and extravagant 
in the acntimcnts. Otivay was endowed with a high portion of the 
tragic spirit; which appears to great ad vantage in his two princi¬ 
pal tragedies, ‘The Orphan,* and ' Venice jRreBerved.’ In those, 
he is perhaps too tragic ; the distresses being so deep as to tear 

• See aa eiceeUcat deieiice of historical 5^11544 Jo** o^er- 

vaCohf 'On his.pjac-ttliftir ^ y® rVia 

, Writia^aad drains / 



and ov^rWhiloi mind. He is.a v^riier, doubting, of 
end string passion; but? at the game time, exceedingly gfoaa and 
indelicate* No tragedies are “less moml ptw^y*- 

There attf. fto gentfl^utt or noble sentiments In them; bata licftn- 
tiouR*spirii otit®n discovers itself. He is tho Very opposite of tbe; 
Hr?meh dsc^rnm ; and has contrivi^* to * introduce obscenity and 
indecent aliasions, into the midsi'^f i^ 

Howe's tlagedies make a contraai t^^ those of Otway. He is full 
of elevatad and moral sentiments, poetry is often good, and 
the language always pure and ele^nt; but, in mosj of his plays, 
be is too cold and nninterasting ; and flowOry rather than tragic. 
Taro, however, he has produced, which deserve to be exempted 
from this censure, Jane Shore and the Fair Penitent ; in both of 
which, them are so many tender and truly pathetic scenes, as to 
rendertheria justly favourites of the public, 

©r. Young’s Revenge Is a play which discovet^ geiii# and 
fire ; but wants tenderness, and turns too much upon the shocking^' 
and direful passions. In Congreve’s Mourning Bride, there are 
some fine situations, and much good poetry. The two first acts 
are admirable. The meeting of Alrneria with her husband Osmyn. 
in the tomb of Anselmo, is one of the most solemn and striking 
situations to be found .ir^limy tragedy. The defects iii the catas* 
trophe, i pointed out in the last l.ecture. Mr. Thomson*® trage¬ 
dies are too full of a stiif moralityi which renders them dull and 
formal. Tancred and Sigismunda far excels the rest; and for the 
plot, the characters, and sehtimeiita, justly deserves a place among 
the best English tragedies* Of later pieces, and of living authors, 
it is not my purpose to treat. 

Upon the w'hole, reviewing the tragic compositions of diffeient 
nations, the following conclusions arise. A Greek tragedy 'is the 
relation of any distressful or melancholy incident; sometimes the 
effect of passion dr crime, dftener of the decree of the gods, simply 
exposed; without much variety of parts or events, but naturally 
and beautifully set before us; heightene4 by the poetry of the 
chorus. ^ French tragedy is a series of artful and refined con ver¬ 
sations, fbutided upon a variety of tragical and interesting situa¬ 
tions; carried^ on with little action and vehemence; but with 
much poetical beauty, and high propriety and decorum. An 
English tiugedy is the* combat of stiong passkms, set before us in 
all their violence; producing deep disasters ; often irregularly con¬ 
ducted ; abounding in action; and fillii% the spectators with 
grief. The ancient tragedies were more natural and simple; the 
modem ard more artftd jimd complex. Ampng the French there is 
more eorrw^ness; amp^ the Bxiglish, more fire, :Andromaque 
and- Zayre- soften;'Oth'4^;and'Venice Preserved.'''.pend, the heart.'' 
It deserves remark, that mree of the greatest master-pieces of the 

2 r':': 
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French tragicupps. religious subjects: the 
|Saciue» the: Polyeucte of Corneille^ an4 the 2ayre.of 
Voltaire. The 4ret k ionnded; upoh; an historical passage of the 
Old Testament j in the other two, the diisttess arisea froa^^^he zeal 
and attachment of the principai personages to the Christian'ihith; 
3h4din three, the authoife have, with much propriety, arailed 

themselves of the majesty wjfe^ic^h may be derived from religious 
■ideas-■■■ ' ■■■''■.’.■ 


LECTURE XLVII. 

COMEDY:-u.dilEEK AND ROMAN -FRENCH—ENGUSH COMEDY. 

QomeDY is sufficiently discriminated from tragedy, by its genfral 
gptrit and strain. While pity and terror, and the other strong p^- 
Sions, form the province of the latter, the chief, or rather sole in¬ 
strument of the former, is ridicule. Comedy proposes for its ob¬ 
ject, neither the great sufferings, nor the great crimes, of men; 
but then follies and slighter vices, those parts of their character, 
which raise in beholders a sense of impr||)riety, which expose them 
to be censured and laughed at by othefs, or which render them 
trtublesoipe in civil society. 

This general idea of comedy, as a satirical exhibition of the im¬ 
proprieties and follies of mankind, is an idea very moral and useful. 
There is nothing in the nature, or general plahjOf this kind of com¬ 
position, that renders it liable to censure. To polish the manners 
of men, to promote attention to the proper decorums of social be¬ 
haviour, and, above all, to render vice ridiculous, is doing a real 
service to the world. Many vices might be more successfully ex¬ 
ploded, by employing ridicule against theip; than by serious at¬ 
tacks and arguments, At the same rime, it must be confessed, 
that ridicule is an instrument of such a nature, that when ma¬ 
naged by unskilful, or improper hands, there is hazard of its doing 
^ mischief, instead of good, to society. For ridicule is far from Being, 
as some have maintained it to be, a proper test of j^ruth. On the 
contrary, it is apt to mislead, and seduce, by the colours winch it 
thi^ws upon its objects ; and it is often more difficult to judge, 
whether these colours be natural and proper, than it is to distin¬ 
guish between simple truth and error. Licentious writers, there- 
i’ore, of the comic class, have too often had it in their pd^r to 
cast a ridicule upon characters and objects which did not deserve 
it. Bat this is a fault, not owing to the nature of comedyi: Bfut to 
the genias and turn of the writem^ it. in the h^ds of a loose, 
*mmoral authori cOmed^ will mislead and cmfrijptl^^ # 




of a vlrtaotia atid‘ivell'*iiatentioiie4/one/|t-Vll'''”%6’;%j)t^%%. 'a 
ftfld icindci^t, but a Illiidable and usefnl 
comedy is an excellent scbo51*of maKiifeTfl '; while 
has b«e](i too'bft^i the*Bchooi of vide. { 

TTie rnlesk re^pectini^ the dramatic action, which I delivered ii\ 
the first Lecture upon tragedy, belong equally to comedy; and 
hence, of course, our disquisitions'eonoeming it are shortened, li 
iff equally necessary to both these forms of dramatic composition, 
that there be a proper unity of action and subject, that the unities 
of time and place be as much as possible preserved; that is, that 
the time of the action be brought within reasonable bounds ; and 
the place of the action never changed, at least, not during the 
course of each act; that the several scenes or successive convert- 
sations be properly linked together; that the stage be never 
totally evacuated till the act closes; and that the reason should 
appear to us, w'hy the personages, who fill np the difierent scehes, 
‘enter and go off the stage, at the time when they are made to 'do 
10 . The scope of all these rules, I shewed, was to bring the imita¬ 
tion as near as possible to probability; which is always necessary, 
in order to any iuiitation giving us pleasure. This reason requires, 
perhaps, a stricter observance of the dramatic rules in comedy, 
than in tragedy. For #ie action of comedy being more familiar to 
us than that of tragedy, more like what we are accustomed to see 
in common life, we judge^ more easily of what is probable, and are 
more hurt by the want of it. The probable and the natural, both 
ill the conduct of the story, and in the characters and senfimenti 
of the persons who are introduced, are the great foundation, it 
must always be remembered, of the wdioJe beauty of comedy. 

The subjects of tragedy are not limited to any country or to any 
*g€. Tlie tragic poet may lay his scene in whatever region be 
pleases. He may form his subject upon the history, either of his 
own, or of a foreign country; and he may take it from any period 
that is.agreeable to him, however remote in time. The reverse of 
this holds in comedy, for a clear and obvious reason. In the great 
tices, great virtues, and high passions, men of all countries and 
4geg resemble one another; and are therefore equally subjects for 
the tragic muse. But those decoruras of behaviour, those lesser 
discriminations of character, which afford ^subject for comedy, 
change with the differences of countries and times ; and can never 
Ine so well understood by foreigners, as by natives. We weep for 
the heroes of Greece and Home, as freely as we do for those of 
our own country : but we are touched with the ridicuie of such 
jiuanners and such characters only, as wte see arid know; and there- 
^re the scene and imbject of comedy should always bi^laid in our 
"Own OQiuhtry, and in our ovim times. coinic poet, who aims at 

correcting improprieties and follies of behavioUri should study fto 
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(‘ktch the njanners llvlrig as they rise:* It is itot his business to 
amuse us with a tale of the last age, or witif a Spatiish'or a French 
iatiigu© i but to give os pictures taken’^fromamaug ourselves; to sa* 
tirize reigning anu preseitt vices; to exhibit tothe a faithful copy 
ofitself/with its humburS, its foH^ aud its extravagances. It is 
only by laying his plan in this mahher, tha;t he cart adi| height artd 
dignity to the entertainment wMch he gives us. Plautus, it is 
true, and Terence, did not follow this rule. They laid the scene of 
their comedies in Greece, and adopted the Greek laws aud cus¬ 
toms. But it ipiist be remembered, that comedy was, in their 
age, but a new'entertainment in Romei and that theft they con¬ 
tented themselves with imitating, often with translating merely,Ihe 
comedieB of Menander, and other Greek writers. In aftertimes, it 
is knoTvn that the Romans had the 'Comoedia Togata,* or what 
was founded t>rt their ow'n manners, as well as the^ Comcedia Pai- 
liata/ or what was taken from the Greeks, 

Comedy may be divided into two kinds; comedy of character, 
and comedy of intrigue. In the latter, the plot, or the action of 
the play, is made the principal object. In the former, the display 
of some peculiar character is chiefly aimed at; the action is con¬ 
trived altogether W'ith a view to this end; and is treated as sub¬ 
ordinate to it. The French abound most in comedies of character. 

* All Moliere's capital pieces are of this sort; His Av are, form- 
stance, Misanthrope, Tartuflb: and such are Desfouches's also, 
and those of the other chief French comedians. The English 
abound more in comedies of irttrigue. In the plays of Congreve, 
and, in general in all our cbinedies, there is much more story, 
more bustle and action, than on the French theatre. 

la order to give this sort of composition its proper advantage, 
these two kinds should be properly mixed together. Without some 
interesting and W'eii-conducfced story, mere conversation is apt to 
become insipid; There should be always as irt,nch intrigue, as to 
, give us something to wish, and something to fear.‘ The incidents 
should so succeed one another, as to produce striking situations, 
and to J&X our attention; while they afford at the same time a 
proper field for the exhibition of character. For the poet must 
neyer forget, that to exhibit characters and manners is his princi¬ 
pal object. The action in comedy, though it demands his care; in 
order to render it animated and natural, is a less significant and 
important part of the performance, than the action in tragedy: tm 
in comedy, it is what men say, and how they behave, that din|^s 
ouratfaentioo, rather than what they perform, or what they suffer. 
Hence it is a great fault to overcharge it with too intrigue, 

and those intricate Spanisb'^^pli^s that were fashionable|br a while, 

carried on by perplex^ apartments, dark enCries; and di®Sd^^ 
habits, are now justly condemned and laid aside ^ 



con^dncti the m4p tise i(^ comedy was 

spectat^^r»,|i£»stead of^eiiiig directed toward® <^ha- 

ractefe, the ^rprising tai^^ and revolatioa^^ of Oic 

hitrignl^j ahip c^^edy ' wits changed into a mere novel. 

fei. the management y of characters, one of the most cpmmott 
faults of colnic ^Writers, is the carrying of them too far beyond lifeV 
1?fherever iiidicule is concerned, %u indeed extremely difficult to 
hit. the ptecbe point where true wit ends, and buffioonery begins 
When the misei’i for instance, in Plautus, searching the person 
whom he suspects for having stolen his casket, after examining 
iirst bis right hand, and then his left, cries ou|,' os tend e etiam 
teitiarp/* shew me your third hand’(a stroke too which Moliere 
hah copied from Him), there is no one but must be sensible of the* 
extravagance. Ceitain degrees of exaggeration arc allowed .to the 
comedian; but there are limits set to it by natuie and gg©d taste j 
and supposing the miser tobe everso much engrossed by his jealousy 
and his suspicious, it is imposssilde to conceive any man in his wits 
suspecting another of having ujoic than two hand®. 

Oliaracters in comedy ought to be clearly distinguished from ona 
another; but llie artificial contrasting of characters, and the in¬ 
troducing them always in pairs, and by opposites, give too theatri¬ 
cal and affected an air to the piece. This is become loo common, 
a resource of comic writers, ill order to heighten their characters, 
and disjpffey* them to more advantage. As soon as the violent and 
impatient person arrives ujTou the stage, the spectator knowvs that, 
in the next scene, he is to be contrasted with the mild and good- 
natured man; or if one of the lovers introduced be remarkably 
gay and airy, we are sure that his companion is to be a ^ave and 
serious lover; like Frankly and Bellamy* Clarinda and Jaciiitha, 
in l^r. Hoadiy's Suspicious Husband. Such production of charac¬ 
ters by pairs, is like the employment of the figure antithesis in 
discourse, which, as 1 formerly observed, gives brilliaucy indeed 
upon occasions, but is too apparently a rhetorical artifice, lu 
every sort of composition, the perfection of art is to conceal art 
A masterly writer will therefore give us his characters* distingnishied 
rather by such shades of diversity as are commonly found i«* 
society, than marked witli such strong oppositions, as are rarely 
brought into actual contrast, in any of the circumstances of lifo.: 
. The style of comedy ought to be pure, elegant, and lively, very 
seldom rising higher than tlie ordinary tone of polite conversatiofl ;;: 
and, upon, ho occasion, descending into vulgar, mean, and gross ' 
expjv0ssions. Here the French rhyme, which in raary of their co-- 
medies they have preserved, occurs as an unnatural bondage. Cer-^ 
taihly, if .p:^Be belongs to any composition whatever, it is to thaT 
which imitates the conversation of men iju ordinary life. . One of 
the,most ® hf writing coincdy, and one 




upbtt wteti thfe Boccf^^f it ve^ry mucli depeiids, is tp TaainCaid, 
tijrougliout/ a genteel, unaffected dialogue, wjthout 

pe,rtne»8 and ■fiippand^'';;.,without';top''«ii^fe!i..st^lfed;'ET*d;;?pMseaso'n* 
able wit; wltb0Ut dulnfels end formality.' 

comedies are distinguished for this happy turn of C^^versdtloE j 
most of them are liable to one or other of the excefitidns I have 
mentioned. The Careless Husband, and, perhaps, we may add the 
Provoked Husband, and the Suspicious Husband, seem to have 
more merit thap most of them, for easy and natural dialogue. 

These are the chief observations that occur to me, concerniiig 
the general principles of this species of dramatic writing, as dis¬ 
tinguished from tragedy. But its nature and spirit wiil be Etill 
better understood, by a short history of its progress; and a view 
of the manner in which it has been carried on by authors of dif¬ 
ferent nations. 

Tragedy is generally supposed to have been more ancient among 
the Greeks than comedy. We have fewer lights concerning the 
origin and progress of the latter. What is most probable, is, that, 
like the other, it took its rise accidentally from the diversions pe¬ 
culiar to the feast of Bacchus, and from Thespis and his cart; till, 
by degrees, it diverged into an entertainment of a quite different 
nature from solemn and heroic tragedy. Critics distinguish three 
stages of comedy among the Greeks ; which they call |he ancient, 
the middle, and the new. „ 

The ancient comedy consisted in Mirect and avowed satire 
against particular knowoi persons, who w^ere brought upon the 
stage by name. Of this nature are the plays of Aristophanes, 
eleven of which are still extant; plays of a very singular nature, 
and wholly different from all compositions which have, since that 
age, borne the name of comedy. They shew what a turbulent iand 
licentious republic that of Athens wms, and what unrestrained 
scope the Athenians gave to ridicule, when they could sufferithe 
most illustrious personages of their state, their generals, and their 
magistrates, Cleon, Lamachus, Nicias, Alcibiades, not to mention 
Socrates the philosopher, and Euripides the poet, to be publicly 
made the subject of comedy. Several of Aristophanes’s plays are 
wholly poetical satires upon public management, and the conduct 
of generals and statesmen, during the Peloponnesian war. ifhey 
are so full of political allegories and aHusionS> that it is impossible 
to understand them without a considerable knowledge of tha his¬ 
tory of those times. They abound too w ith parodies of the great 
tragic poets, particularly of Euripides; to whom the authbrljore 
much enmity; and has written two comedies, almost wholly in 
order to ridicule him. ■■■, ' ':;v 

Vivacity, satire, at^ bulTppnery, ate the characlhristics pf Aris« 
Sophfmes, Genius and force bfe displays ttpbn many occasions > 
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tijew)>6k. are.. not-■ .. g*'^, 

opi^lQii, 'i^ttiib'^aste of wit io ;|ii|s\A-g;^.- 

seem, for .the rn'oh. . ^■'I’hm.tidicu.l.e. 

wil^ for the'taost par:fe,'buf- 
ahid the personal raiUery..^h^ttg and crnei ; and 

llte obscenity that reigns in them is gross and intolerabk- The 
treatment given by this comedian to Socrates the philosopher, i|f 
his play*of ‘The Clouds,’ is well known; hut however it raig^ 
tend to disparage Socrates in the public esteem, P. Brumoy, in his 
l^eatre Grec, makes it appear, that it could not have been, as is 
iiomraonly supposed, the cause of decreeing the death of that phi* 
ios^pher, which did not happen till twenty-three years after the 
representation of Aristophanes’s Clouds. There is^a chorus in 
Aristophanes’s plays; but altogether of an irreguiaT kind. , It iii 
partly serious, partly comic ; sometimes mingles in the action, 
sometimes addresses the spectators, defends the author, and at¬ 
tacks his enemies. 


Soon after the days of Aristophanes, the liberty of attacking 
persona on the stage by name, being found of dangerous conse- 
^g[uence to the public peace, was prohibited by law. The chorus 
also was, at this period, banished from the comic theatre, as having 
been an instrument of too much licence and abuse. Then, what is 
called the Middle Comedy took rise, which was no other than an 
elusion of the law. Fictitious names, indeed, were employed ; but 
living persons were still attacked, and described in such a man¬ 
ner as to be sufficiently known. Of these comic pieces we fr.*.ve 
no remains. To them succeeded the Nevv Comedy ; when the stage 
being obliged to desist wdiolly from personal ridicule, became, what 
it is now:, the picture of manners and characters, but not of par¬ 
ticular persons. Menander was the most distinguished unthor;of 
this kind among the Greeks; and both from the imitations of him 
by Terence, and the account given of him by Plutarch, w^e have 
much reason to regret that his WTitings have perished ; as he ap¬ 
pears to have reformed, in a very high degree, the public taste, mid 
to have set the model of correct, elegant, and moral comedy. 

The tJnly remains which we now have of the new comedy, amping 
the ancients, are the plays of Plautus and Terence ; both of xvhptn 
were formed upon the Greek writers. Plautus is distinguished 
for very expressive; language, and a great degree of the vis coniica. 
As hfe wrote in an early period, he bears several marks of the rude- 
oess of the dramatic art, among the Eoa»ans, in his time. He 
aOpens his plays with prologues, which sometimes pre-occupy the 
Bubje^i of the whole piece. The representation too, and the action 
of the comedy, are sometimes confounded; the actor departing 
from his oharacter, and addressing the audienoe. There is too 
much low wit and scurrility, in Plautik ; loo much of quaint con- 
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wc^la* ■ -vai^y;^- 

and more forci^ tbsm Ti^nce. Hfs eharact^rs are alw^a strongly 
marked# thougb iot^tlmes coarsely.,. His Amfifeytrion has been 
copied both by Moliere and by Dryden; and his Miser alio (in the 
Aulotoa) is the foilidalion of a capital play of Moliere’s, which 
has been once and again imitated on the English atage. 'I%ah 
Terence, nothing can be more delicate, more polished and elegaiit 
His style is a model of the purest and most graceful Latinity*. 
His dialogue is always decent and correct 5 and he posses»^es, beyond 
most writers, the art of relating with that beautiful picturesq^ 
"simplicity, which never fails to please. His morality isi in geneil^, 
unexceptionable. ^Fbe situations which he introduces, are {OliBih 
tender and iynteresting; and many of his sentiments tourdi the 
heart. Hence, he may be considered as the founder of that seri- 
otts comedy, which has, of late years, been revived, and of which 
I shall have occasion afterward to speak. If he fails in any 
thing, it is in sprightliness and strength. Both in his characters, 
and in his plots, there is too much sameness and unifoimity 
throughout all his plays ; he copied Menander, and is said not to 
have equalled him,* In order to form a perfect comic author, a 
union would be requisite of the spirit and fire of Plautus, with the 
giace and correctness of Terence. 

When we enter on the view of modern comedy, one of the first 
objects which presents itself, is the Spanish theatre,'which has 
been remarkably fertile in dramatic productions. Lopez de Vega, 
GuiHin, and Caideron/are the chief Spanish comedians. Lopez 
de Vega, who is by much the most famous of them, is said to have 
written above a thousand plays ; but our surprise at the number 
of his productions will be diminished, by being informed of their 
nature. From the account which M. Perron de Castera, a French 
writer, gives of them, it would seem, that our Shakspeare is per¬ 
fectly a regalar and methodical author, in comparison of Lopez. 
He throws aside ail regard to the three unities, or to any of the 
established forms of dramatic writing. One play often includes 
many years, nay, the whole life of a man. The scene, during the 
first act, is laid in Spain, the next in Italy, and the third in Africa. 
His plays are mostly of the historical kind, founded on the annals 
of the country ; and they are, generally, a sort of tragi^iomedies; 
or a mixture of heroic speeches, serious incidents, war, and slaugh- 

JtjJiuR Csesar ha* fiveo vs his opiaioo of Teronce, in the foUowii^ linos. Which 
arc presCTved to this Life of Terence, aiteribed to Sn«tonu»; 

T^ quoqae, tn in sutttnus, 6 dlnaddiate Menander, 
jpbnqris, a^ ttierito, pari sormoiuis awator; 

Lenibnsiktgnentinam scrJptis sdjnncta fotejvis 
Comica, at aNjuato virtue pollewsthonope ' 

' 'Cusn ««|Wio''hae despectns .|«me,,ja'care»-r' 

■ ■Cnum hoc^tnaeeror^et doleo'tifed-'d,eeiiM!,t^is^ ' 
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vices, <^hristian re|jgioa. and ^«Lgan mythology, are allfrequent- 
» iliey are plays like no other dra^ 

IS; fidi of the lomimtic and extravagant^ , th e 

i^:it ih.generail;^'ndmitted, that works of 'JLopea.de 

t&ga, tbe|e*aie iTrequent marks of genius, and much force of ima* 
gibation; many well-drawn chamcters; many happy sitnations ; 


m^y strdring and interesting surprises ; and, from the source of 
his rich invention, the dramatic writers of other countries are said 
to'have frequently drawn their materials. He himself apologiset 
^ the extreme irregularity of his composition, fitmi the prevailing 
of his countrymen, who delighted in a variety of events, in 
stiange and surprising adventures, and a labyrinth ,of intrigues, 
much naore than in a natural and regularly conducted story. 

The general characters of the French comic theatre are, that it is 
correct, chaste, and decent. Several writers of considerable note it 
has produced, such as Regnard, Dufresny, Dancourt, and Mari?- 
vaux ; but the dramatic author in whom the French glory most, 
and whom they justly place at the head of all their comedians, is 
the famous Moliere. There is, indeed, no author, in all the fruitful 
and distinguished age of Louis XIV. who has attained a higher re¬ 
putation than Moliere; or, who has more nearly reached the sum- 
rait of perfection in his own art, according to the judgment of all 
the French critics. Voltaire boldly pronounces him to be the 
most eminent comic poet*of any age or country ; nor, perhaps, is 
(his the decision of mere partiality ; for taking him upon the whole, 
.1 know none who deserves to be preferred to him. Moliere is always 
the satirist only of vice or folly. He has selected a great variety 
of ridiculous characters peculiar to the times in which he lived, 
and he has generally placed the ridicule justly. He possessed 
strong comic powers; he is full of mirth and pleasantry; and his 
pleasantry is always innocent. His comedies in verse, such .as the 
Misanthrope and Tartuffe, are a kind of dignified comedy, in which 
vice is exposed, in the style of elegant and polite satire. In his 
prose comedies, though there is abundance of ridicule, yet there is 
ney®*’ thing found to offend a modest ear, or to throw contempt 
on sobriety and virtue. Together with those high qualities, Mo¬ 
liere has also some defects, which Voltaire, though his professed 
panegyrist, candidly admits, He is acknowledged not to be 
happy in the unravelling of his plots. Attentive more tothe strong 
exhibiition of characters, than to the conduct of the intrigue, his 
unravelling is frequently brought on with too little preparation, and 
in an improbable manner. In bis verse csomedics, he is sometimes 
not sufiBciently mterestmg, and too full of long speeches ; and in 
bis moreVisible pieces ip prose, he is censured for being too farcicat. 
Few writers, however, if any* ever possessed the spirit, or attained 



of v:i3^ed]^':'«0-l^t op*^;. ..0e',_^iiole, 

His ■' Tai^o#e>^-iiw^'i#e si^Je.of gra^f'tii' 
gay* ai? Aecouot^$i»4wo capital projplijo^ons. *' ;'', 

Frcaa the Baglisb theatre, we ilre iiat^ally jbd to expect a 
greater variety of or^^al c^^haractera in aW bolder ati^he^ 

of wit and ht*&our, than are to he fouod on any ot'oer modeth 
stage. Humour is, in a great measure, the peculiar province of tho 
English nation. The nature of such a free government as onOsj; 
and that unrestrained liberty which our manners allow to every 
man, of living entirely after his own taste, afford full scope to tl^a 
display of singularity of character, and to the indalgenCe of hii^ 
mour in all its forms. . Whereas, in France, the influence of a |^ 
apotic court,, the more established subordination of ranks, aMi^e 
tmiversal observance of the forms of politeness and decorum, 
spread a much greater uniformity over the outward behaviour and 
characters of men. Hence comedy has a more ample field, and 
©an flow with a much freer vein in Britain, than in France. But it 
is extremely unfortunate, that, together with the freedom and bold¬ 
ness of the comic spirit in Britain, there should have been joined 
:such a spirit of indecency and licentiousness, as has disgraced 
English comedy beyond that of any nation since the days of Aria- 
•tophanes 

Toe first age, however, of English comedy, was not infected by 
this spirit. Neither the plays of Shakspeare, nor thdse of Ben 
Jonson.can be accused of immoral tendency. Shakspeare’s gene*- 
ral character, which I gave in the last Lecture, appears with as 
great advantage in his comedies, as in his tragedies j a strong, fer¬ 
tile, and creative genius, irregular in conduct, employed too often 
in amusing the mob, but singularly rich and happy in the descrip¬ 
tion of characters and manners. Jonson is more regular in the 
conduct of his pieces, but stiff and pedantic; though not destitute 
of dramatic genius. In the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, much 
fancy and invention appear, and several beautiful passages may 
be found. But, in general, they abound with romantic and impro¬ 
bable incidents, with overcharged and unnatural characters, and 
with and gross allusions, These comedies of the last age, 

by thb change of public manners, and of the turn of conversatioo, 
since their time, are now become too obsolete to be very agreeable. 
For we must observe, that qoraedy, depending much on the pre¬ 
vailing modes of external behaviour* becomes sooner antiquated 
than any other species of writing ; and, when antiquated, it seems 
harsh to u% and loses its power of pleasing. This is especially 
the case with respect to» the comedies of our own country, .where 
the change of mani|era is more sensible and hl^km^ t^an in any 
foreign, ftroduction; Jn opr Own country, the of be- 

fcavionr is always the; standard of poli|ieness ;^ rt departs 
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frpin it appears iiacouth j whereas' in writin^/^r^ W 

m are acquainted} W'ith an^ stahda^ of of 

course ate 3^s Mft by the ^tant of it 

antiqtjat^ to tb§ Uoipan^ the age of'^^ustoffi than Se does 
to iili ’ft is a high proof of Bhakspektiiili uncommon geniusi 
thstt, notwitlistanding these disadvantages, his character of FalstalP 
iir to this day admired, and his * Merry Wives of WindsoF read 
adth pleassUre. 

It was not till the era of the restoration of King Charles II* 
^jat the licentiousness which was observed, at that period, to in¬ 
dict the court, and the nation in geneTal, seized, Ai a peculiar tnan- 
iier. Upon comedy as its province, and, for almost a whole century 
retained possession of it. It was then, first, that thckrake became 
the predominant character, and, with some exceptions, the hero of 
every comedy. The ridicule was thrown, not upon vice and folly, 
but much more commonly upon ebastity and sobriety. At the end 
hf the play, indeed, the rake is commonly, in appearance, reformed, 
and professes that he is to become a sober man ; but throughout 
the play, he is set up as , the model of a fine gentleman ; and the 
agreeable impression made by a sort of sprightly licentiousness, is 
left upon the imagination, as a picture of the pleasurable enjoyment 
of life ; while the reformation passes slightly away, avS a matter of 
mere form. To what sort of moral conduct such public entertain¬ 
ments as these tend to form the y^uth of both sexes, may be easily 
imagined. Yet this has been the spirit which has prevailed upon 
the comic stage of Great Britain, not only during the reign of 
Charles 11. but throughout the reigns of Kim William and Queep 
Aime, and dowm to the days of King George 11. 

Dryden was the first considerable dramatic writer after the Re¬ 
storation ; in whose comedies, as in all his works, there are found 
many strokes of genius, mixed with great carelessness, and visible 
marks of bast y composition. As he sought to please only, he went 
along with the manners of the times ; and has carried through all 
his coniedies that vein of dissolute licentiousness, which was then 
fashionable. In some of them, the indecency was so gmss as to 
occasion, even in that age, a prohibition of being brought upon the 
stage.**^ 

Since his time, the writers of comedy of greatest note have been 
Cibber, Vanburgh* Farquhar, and Congreve. Cibber has written 
a great many comedies; and though, in several of them, there be 

‘ * TOe mirth which he excites hi comewiy will, perhaps, be ronh<! aot so much to 
atrise from asy oiigifuii hvmotir, or pecoUartty of character, hicely dlstittjftiishedytwid 
4 iHsr^utly ptiraoeti, as from iocMents and circumstances, uii^ forpriaes, from 

jests of CHstios, rather than sehtimcKt. W'hat he had of haiBorous, or pussiomite, he 
seems to hare bod, not from nature, but from other poets ; if .not aJway#' a ykig'iary, 
y«t, at lenst, an imitetor.’ !««}»§«»«’s lafe of D^den. 
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much spfijrht)in«ss, and a certa^in pert yivacily peculiar to him» yet 
they are so forced and unnatural in the incidents;, as have, geise- 
rally stttik into obscurity, except tvvo;^bich have alwaystcontinued 
in high favour with the public, * The Careless tlusband,* and the 
* Provoked Hui^arid/' ^he former is remarkable f6r*the 'p6bte 
‘easy turn of the dialogue; and, with the exception of one indelicate 
scene, is tolerably moral too in the conduct, and in the tendency. 
The latter, ‘The Provoked Husband’ (which was the joint prodTuc- 
tion of Vanbufgh and Cibber), is, perhaps, on the whole, the best 
comedy 1 u the English language. 11 is liable? indeed, to one 
cal objection, oEhaving a double plot : as the incidents of the 
W longhead family, and those of Lord Tovvnly’s, are separate? .and 
independent of each other. But this irregularity is compensated by 
the natural characters, the fine painting, and the happy strokes of 
humour, with which it abounds. Wc are, indeed, surprised to find 
so unexceptionable a comedy proceeding from two suCh loose 
authors : for, in its general strain, it is calculated to expose liceil- 
tiousiiess and folly ; and would do honour to any stage. 

Sir John Vanburgh has spirit, wit, and ease; but he is, to the 
last degree, gross and indelicate. He is one of the most immoral of 
ull our comedians. His ‘Provoked Wife* is full of such indecent 
sentiments and allusions, as ought to explode it out of all reputable 
society, llis ' Relapse’is equaliy censurable; and these are his 
only two considerable pieces. Congreve is, unquestionably, a writer 
of genius. He is lively, witty, and sparkling; full of character, 
and fnli of action. His chief fault as a comic writer is, that he 
overflows with wit. It is often introduced unseasonably ; and al* 
most every where, there is too great a proportion of it for natural 
well bred conversation.* Farquhav is a light and gay writer; less 
correct, and less spaikling than Congreve; but he has more ease, 
and, perhaps, fully as great a share of the vis comica. The two 
best, and least exceptionable of his plays, are the ‘Recruiting Of¬ 
ficer,’:and the ‘ Beaux Stratagem.* I say the least exceptimiable • 
for, in gensml, the tendency of both Congreve and Farquhar’s 
plays IS immoral. Thrbughout them all, the rake, the loose intrigue, 
and tlteiife of licentiousness, are the obje’ets continually held up 
to view; as if the Jissemblies of a great and polished nation could 
be amused with none but vicious objects. The indelicacy of these 
writers, in the female characters which they introduce, is particu¬ 
larly iemarkable. Nothing can be more awkward than, their re- 
presentations-of a woixian of virtue and honour. Indeed, there are 
hardly any fcMle characters in their plays, except two ; women of 

«' r>r. .loiba»»itt of lilri in hla Life, that * bis .personag?^ aiy a kitfd of iuteOw- 

tuiii g!li!(.fiiafVrR ; '';eVary Is to wartl, or toi’ ■;^.rikc tb<' oojviriit'^T stoartnt^ i« 



loose principles, oc, when a virtuous character is to he 

<h a\yn, women of affected majiners! 

The VeiisiiVe which I hay^^ now passed upoiO cei^ated 

coniedians/is far horn beiuig overstrained or severe. Accustomed 
10 tlrenndelicaify oi our own. comedy, and amus^ with the wit and 
itrits Viinmoraiity too easily escapes our observation. 
But all foreigners, the French especially, who are accnstonied to a 
better regulated and more decent stage, speak of it with surprise 
and astonishment. Voltaire, who is, assuredly, none oh the most 
aiiftere inoralists, plumes himself not a little upon the superior 
OU^semice of the French theatre; and says, thdt the language 
of English comedy is the language of debauchery, not of politeness. 
iVI. bralt, in his letters upon the French and English pations, as¬ 
cribes tfie corruption of maimers in London to comedy, as its chief 
cause. Their comedy, he says, is like that of no other country; it 
is the school in which the youth of both sexes familiarize them- 
seives with vice, w’hich is never represented there as vice, but as 
mere gaiety. As for comedies, says the ingenious M. Diderot, in 
his observations upon dramatic poetry, the English have none; they 
have, in tlieir place, satires, full indeed of gaiety and force, but 
without morals, and without taste; *sans majors et sans gout. 
There is no wonder, therefore, that Lord Kaimes, in his Elements of 
Criticism, should have expressed himself, upon this subject, of the 
indelicacy oV English comedy, in t^rms much stronger than any 
that I have used ; concluding his invective against itin these words : 

* How odious ought those writers to be, who thus spread infection 
throngb their native country; employing the talents which they 
have received from their Maker most traitorously against himself, 
by endeavouring to corrupt and disfigure his creatures. If the . 
comedies of Congreve did no rack him with remorse in his last mo¬ 
ments, he must have been lost to all sense of virtue.’ V^ol, ii. 479. 

I am happy, however, to have it in ray power to observe, that, 
of late years, a sensible reformation has begun to take place in Eng¬ 
lish comedy. We have, at last, become ashamed of making our 
public entertainments rest wholly upon profligate chaiacters and 
scenes ; and our later comedies, of any reputation, are much puri¬ 
fied from the licentiousness of former times. If they have not the 
spirit, the ease, and the wit of Congreve and Farquhar, la which re¬ 
spect they must be confessed to be somewhat deficient; this piaise, 
however, they justly merit, of being innocent and moral. For 
this reformation, we are, questionless, much indebted to the French, 
theatre, which has not only been, at all times, more chaste and 
inoflensive than ours, but has, within these few years, produced a 
species of pomedy, of still a graver turn than any that I have yet 
mentioned. This, which is calied the serious, or tender i^medy,. 
and was termed by its op|H«Sers»'ta Comedie Laimoyante,* is not 
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Andria^o fBxtake of this tihEtfictei:; and sub we know 

that licence we h^tye sufficient rea?fen to Ijelieve 

that his comedies, also, were of the sai^e hmd. The^ijature of this 
composition do^ not by any means exnlliide gaiet^^^. and ridicule, 
but it lays the chief stress upon tender and interesting sitnation^; 
it aims at being sentimental, and touching the hemt by means of 
the capital incidents; it makes our pleasure arise, not so nmch 
from the laughter which it excites, as from the tears of affection 
and joy which it draws forth. 

In English, Steele’s Conscious Lovers is a comedy which ap¬ 
proaches to this character, and it has always been favourably rer 
ceived by the public. In French, there are several dramatic Poin- 
positions of this kind, which possess considerable merit and repu¬ 
tation, such as the * Melanide,’and ‘Piejugc ala Mode,’of La 
Chaussee; the ‘ Pbre de Famille/ of Diderot; the ‘ Cenie,’ of Mad. 
Graffigiiy; and the ‘Nanine,’ and'L’Enfaut Prodigue,’ ofV^oItaire- 

When this form of comedy first appeared in France, it excited a 
great controversy among the critics. It was objected to as a 
dangerous and unjustifiable innovation in composition. It is not 
comedy, said they, for it is not founded on laughter and ridicule. 
It is not tragedy, for it does not involve us in sorrow. By what 
name then can it be called? or what pretensions hath it to be 
comprehended under dramatic writing ? But this was trifling, in 
the most egregious manner, witli critical names and distinctions, as 
if these had invariably fixedthe essence, and ascertained the limits, 
of every sort of composition. Assuredly, it is not necessary 
that all comedies should be formed on one precise model. Some 
may be entirely light and gay; others may be more serious ; some 
maybe of a mixed nature; and all of them, properly executed, 
may furnish agreeable and useful entertainment to the public, by 
suiting the different ta.stes of men.* Serious and tender comedy 
has nip title to claim to itself the possession of the stage, to the ex¬ 
clusion of ridicule and gaiety. But when it retains only its proper 
place, without usUrpmg the province of any other; when it is car¬ 
ried with teserablance to real life, and without introducing ro¬ 
mantic and unnatural situations, it may certainly prove both an in¬ 
teresting and an agreeable species of dramatic writing. If it be¬ 
come insipid and drawling, this must be inaputed to the fault of 
the author, not to the nature of the composition, which may admit 
much liveliness and vivacity. 

In general, whatever form comedy assumes, whether gay or 

* rH a beaocoup de piece«95 oi^ il ne que de la gfaiet^; d'aiitm 

touted ^ <raiitreii ; d'autm^ oii Tatteiidrmeuieiii va 

Umeii. 11 ne feat donner excluaiofa i aueuiq getire et ai Fim iw demand<)^t» 
geare mi U meillear ? J» repondroia^ eetui 
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between Dicer<» atul Oemosthenes, 200. 
The scltools of the ih^cluhnerf?!, 200. The 
eb;((iit ace of the primhtve fk.bers of the 
church, 300. Gencr.il rein:nks on njo- 

ck.ru eloqueru?e, ibid,. Farliauu ut, 5tt3. 
The }m\ and pulpily 3<^3,201. /flu,; tbrne 
kiuriB of urutimis disilinxidsduvl by the 
cleistB, 30.5. Thcrie (U^^thicliuas how fur 
cemTspondenfc with those made at. pre^ji^'iit, 
Odd.' .FllaquT^nce. of pr'ipular asseTn-hbes 
cuHsideref!, 300. 'Fht^ foundaliiu^ .of cio- 
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i|n<mee, iWd. ^dano^^ of fo 

prepared spe^iobes^ at pnbUo,xiie<>tin^3k7. 
JSJcccfi^ifeary pL\>in'editation pointed o,^4t, 308. 
.M'e^-nid, 30'fk Style anti t^'^TCisMOv.q ■309. 
luipetnajfiityj 31Q, Attei:^#biV lb decorums, 
211,..; Suuima'r^y, 213. 

Sec Ciesro, I)?jiniostheae^, Oratiott, Tiad 
Pulpit. ■■ 

£n^'{5?^b the arran^jcemcnts of 

Vvoids in, more refined than that of anei- 
Cat las£«xtiai^cs, 08. But more limited^ i^id. 
'Fhc priiiciplcs o|’ ^'cncial p’rarumar-sel¬ 
dom appUed to it, 77. The impoplnnl 
of artkdcK in, 81. All substautive nouns 
of iinurruoUc objects, of the neuter gen- 
x!er, 8*2* I'iu^ place of deolerjnj>ion its, isup.» 
plied by preposition^^, 85. Ilia various 
teases of Eisi^lish verbs, 91. iJistorlcai 
view of the Entj’lish kuig^uagc, 95, T*he 
lie, fbe priaMtive lanji^uage of liritaju, 
tMl Th-‘ Terdonic tonp^’ne the basifc> of i>iir 
ps‘-,'scnt spt‘.‘ch, ilud. its irreguilaritics 
aecoiuUed for, 07. Its s?opiou?ines», ibid 
Doaiparovi wdth the l-rcodi ksnerwa^e, On 
ifs srylo cbaraeterlyrd^ Hud Uh tb^xibi 
)lty, 09. Is more hannnuuHis than is 
iiendly alknved, ibid. Is rather stronx 
fh;ai 52r»5.efuf, 100. Accent tUnAVu fu*- 
t(ior bark ill ihrjdjwh words tlmu ut lioso 
of any tdlier laugatrir^:<\ ibid. Genera! pre^ - 
pertips tb^' Enximh tf^u^yne, ibid. Why 
so loose ly and inaccurately \vritloK, l(U 
Tii6-.ro!5d;!:n'tentu? rufos of syntax, common 
to both ihc isneHbdi and Latiit, 102. No 
author (a.;i H’ lie does not 

write vvitlv purity, i.bhj. Gr:.muuUfca? hu- 
Mfors r. commended, lorq note. 

ICpje poetry, the st^mtlarils of, 4'24. E- 
the hbxhest rffort of poclb-al :.venius, 50:?. 
7*06 chnnuters, obscured by crilics, ibid. 

KxaniimU'ou of Bosstfs ucooiiid of the .for- 

fvsation of the Iriuh ibid, F-p*'* poetry 
c'onHUlered us to ifs itu.>ral tcmh ucy, 5IK 
Fredomi'OiuU clsar.ier^'r of, 5S2. Action 
tT, H>id. ’Episodes. 533, 71'!iO subject 

siumUl he of remots? date, 515. Modern 
history more proper for draff at ;e writiuj^' 
than tor eplr. pociry, ih/uk The. story noist 
b,': inicrestinx aad skilfully managed, ibid. 
The inrrigUvN 210: 77ic quosli'ou cousi- 
fjf^red wlietiier it ought to end raccesfub- 
ly.^ ibid. linratiou of the action, 517. 
( •iiaracters of the personages, ibid* Tin* 
principal hcro^ bhS. "Fh^'* inaohutcry, ibid. 
Nbirniiiorf, 52JK Loose observations, 52i. 

Kpiswir, defificxl uiih refercoce to epic 
poetry, 5Id, for the cotuluct oi; 

5I4‘. 

Epistohiry writst5g-> gtaicnil remarks on 
4Uh . 

■ Jiv^y'-her character in'MUton’s^ ParadUe 
Lost y." 547. ;y>' 

Euidpidcs^ instam^^of his excellence ?n 
■the'.pathetic, 568, ncto. His clniractcr-as 
a trag'ki w^’idter, 571. 

fixcdamatloTis, ihc proper of.^ 200* 
IVI'ode of their operation, ibi<L Rule ftn* 
the employment, of, ibidb' 

■•■Zeroise bodily ami ttteu- 

lal poxvcTR, VZ 
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K<or(iittm of a d wpurse, (»H BU^, of iSa. Sayre, ctiavacter of iliat 

387.Kures&r^bec€Wpoisitioi|C<f,a69,gfl'0.l>nov/.-f,4rif- 
"Espyiratiott of fbf. subjcct'^f a st!nrioii, Girai-d, Abb^,' c^iaracter of !iw Syoo. 
observatioa wi w. * uyioes tiS, rtoli. 

■ F Goifdou. tuslaiices of his aaiiatura! din- 


Tace, tomau,’#10 %eauty *of, 

I'arqnhar, bis ctfaraeUa- as a (.ft’ama- 
lic wrilpr, 5S8. 

Fathers, Latin, character of their style 
of idocjuraict', btd>. 

fenelon, * archbishop, bis paralkd be- 
tweoa 'Jjteuiosihenos anil (Jitvro, 297. 

His rcn^rU'k^ CH»u]U->siUoji a 

imuu 375, Cvi(u:al <-xauji!i;atioM oHiis *4d» 
veufiu'eg-i of Tv'lei«a<ih-U«, 542. , 

i'ieldiiijr, u < haract^‘1’ of hisi i\in el6y ‘15-4. 
l’ij2‘vU'vaue stylf? of lanj»‘U::iji'€> (it^fiued, 
152. Is iaoI a st'hoiast’a^ jj/vciUiou^ bat n 

iuUunil'eifuv:M,.i ;.f huH'/li.v.iU^Vy '!r»:v Hii-w 

dt'ScrrhtMn.#y riii S, 151. VWl! aot 

r(^iider a cold or eitjply oompo^ilion hdei- 
<>stin{;'3 ^55, pathrlic attd sublimt? re* 

jrel of ^p»■-■'eeh^ ibd, Origin «.d, ibid. 

'How tU<\y e«^sdnbutL* iothe i)v^ai,tty of style, 
15 ^^. !ilujr.trote IGK flcdt.’^.hU'O 

emotiou, ibbb 'Vho riioK^rical .uumos and 

classk'Jii of tiu^uieH frivolniO/j }G3e 'rbo 
bQiiuUvti -of cofi.positions f:ot dc'pt'udaut 
oi'j atjd iif-rures 20;). Fki\urv.^ iiutsi 

ahvuvi^ reutn*aUy frori- 

201. Are .iu>t 0.1 be p^c.bdseiy us-.'^b 205. 
The talent of usbii^; fieri; ks.2 frotit irdnir^j, 
and noi to’-bo ercatedy 2ih.v If in];proper¬ 
ly iutrodut'ed^arc a dcfurnfOy^ 205.^ iodr'. 
See Metaplior. 

figure, considered a suoref *>f bi^o- 
ty, 47.. 

Figures of speechj the bd. 

Fi;j:iiires of thought, umoop; rhetoricians, 
tUdiued, 1541. 

Fitness and deslvjpi, rou<idered as sowees 
of beauty, 51. 

j^'lecee, a, poem, hariiJGuious passagx^ 

from, 151. 

Fonteuellty eheraetrr of his 
4-Hb 

I'Veueh, Nonuasi, whoa iiunxUict^d into 
Esjf>*laiid, \)7. 

French vvr'ttea^s, 1‘xnteral reiuarlu' oji tludr 
fjit yU\ 2 i 0. 11 \ oq uence, 2^3- 300. 1'‘re ne h 

soul iusgltsh oratory eoiapared, 302- 

IVig'idity iu clauMCteri>H;d, 44. 

in 

Gay, a ebaracter of !»is pastoral??, 477- 

Geinier of no'uns, foundation of, 81 - 

Genius distiii.igaistK.*<J from tardt\ 23. 
Its iniporb ibid. lue!Liu<% 4astf> 24. The 
pleasures of the i magi n aid Hit, a striking 
testiujooy oi' divine bciievolenoe, 25. True, 
is nursed Ly Uborty, 283. fn ixrbi mid 
writing, why displayed sinore in one age 
than hi another, 4 iJ- Was more vigorous 
in (he undents than iu the modems, 422. 
A general mediocrity oi, now dithised, 
42:L * 

Gcsneiv,a eliarufler of hts Idyiis 476. 
' hi public oratory,' t>cL^ A^r 

tioil. 


\>0sitfon of W'Ords, ' 131, 

Gdrghis, of J.^eontinnb the rhe!<9ricijra, 
bss cliaraeter, 287. 

«'h>thh: peyrtry, iti^ dutra-;ne>, 

Grace.hu75 fl., bis dedajiau 
by oicsical ridcL-;, 142- 

th-e prh'ieJpirs <y[\ lit¬ 
tle attetuh'd to by wrUco’?* 77. 'Fh*^ divi- 

sioji of th(.* several yixvin of spi'ceh, 78. 
Noims substantive,^9. .Artides, 80. Num¬ 
ber, g-cjiderj, and* ea.se of.nouu.s, 81. 
Prepositions, 40. FrouLJcr.s, 87* Adj< e* 
lives, 88. Verbs, 90. ‘ Verbs, ti;e snost 
Hrniieiui and <?onjpIe.\ all (lie parts of 
speech, 92. Adverbs, 94. Fn pi>«it|ous, 
and conspujetions, ibid, iuiportaos c of the 
study of grammar, 95, 

(jirandeur. Sec Sub!unity* 

Gre:x‘e, stiort Uicoant of the andrni re¬ 
publics of, 284. F*ioquenr,c c^u’cfjily su?- 
fiied there, 285 Gaaraclers of ti«e d'is- 
tingndlo'^fl oraturri of, 28()* uird 

charuder of rUetoriciaus, 287. 

fbvek, r* unisieai (auguage, (jL M *. fis 
(iredbifity, 99. "^Vrhers dL^tiug^fe^bed for 
srerutiicity., 2f9* 

Gm:iri.ui, diJU’aeun' his P;e4.or !5do, 
477. 

tir.ieehu’diHf, bis eiiaradcr, uk an tihslo- 
rian, toO. 

fjahakknk^ sublime representiitiou of 
l h ,‘ h'-ehy he, 75- 

Marns, explanatovy siuiikV oiled from, 

193, 

Hebrew r«<H4ry\ in what points of vst'iv 
to be eoiisidered, 496. The aneienf pro- 
nunciatkoii of, loitd, 4!!)7. Music iind po- 
t4rv I uHy cnlf ivatcd among* (he Hebrews, 
ibid. (.’oustruerivm <tf Hdn*cw poetry, 
498. Is diSUiigajsbed by a'ooiidsc, ^-trone;, 
b:,.vu!Vttivc e'''pressiou, 590, The liRd'aphors 
t!arph>yed iUj ? nggestcai by tlK* cfiitHate and 
ruhrire of the hind of Judea, 501, 5f>>4. 
Bold and sabHme histunec^s of persoidlSca- 
lion iii, 004* Book of Froverbs, 505. 
.LameutaHous of Jeremiah, ibid. Book of 
Job, 507. 

iicicu, h(‘r eaaraefer in the ilvui exa* 
mined, 525. 

Hcih tb'^ varums dcsccjvls inXiu gtvou 
i>y poefs, xlievv the-s^ri’«ii*Hill iiTiprove- 
nieut of oolioiis coiu'oruins' fuluiv state, 
543. 

H'-nri-iide. VoUitirp. 
ifciodotiis, his cliuractet as !tu isisiori- 
an, t>07. 210. 

Ucroisii!, sobihuc ioshuatos tsf, poiotwl 
out, yo. 

H'.u'Vf.'V, tiliuTiictor of !iis stylo, '210. 

Hit!! o>'iypities, tlu' sfcoud star^o of Uu* 
art of'wn’.ikit!;, 7i- Gf H'jr.fptj 72. 

iiKKloni, thoir a-.iviujtatff s 
prio- tSu-! uiU'loHt, Ancient models ct, 

423. The objects of thoir duty, 420. 
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Churacier of Polybius, 40 ; 01 Thuc^ 
didc^s^ 42H, Of fioroclotus #:iiTd. ThuattttSji 

429. Primary qnaiitif s mcemury in m\ 
historian^ ibid. Cfe^racter of Livy ai^tl 
Sallust, 430, 431/ Of Taeifus, 43L, h\-i 
B<r«ctian$ andcantions to lnstoriaus,4bid; 
How to preserve? tbe dig*nity of narratio% 
433 How to midcr it iutercstiii^rT ibid- 
Dano'er of refining’ too much ''in drowhig' 
charuefer, 437. Character of the Italuui 
historhius, 43 H. Thu French and English, 

430. 

History, the proper object and end of, 
42r>. True, the characters of, ibid. The 
ditferent classes ofl, 42<\- General history, 
the jiroper conduct of, ibid. The necessa¬ 
ry qualities of historicaJ v/'^rraticm, 428. 
I'he propriety of introduemg orations in 
history examined; 437. And eharaetors, 
ibid, 'llie Italians the best iriodtiro histo* 
rian »3 438. See Annals, Biography, Me¬ 
moirs, and Novels. 

Hogarth, his Analysis of Beauty consi¬ 
dered^ 48. 

Homer, not acquainted with poetry as 
a systematic art, 21. Did not possess a 
refined taste, 24 * Instances of subUmity 
in, 3(L Is remarkable for the iisf» of per-* 
sonificatjon, 185^ Story of the Iliad, 521. 
BemarkK on, 522. Mis invenMou and 
judgmeid in the conduct of the poem, 523. 
Advatitages and defects aiisSiig from Uiw 
narj Htive spceehej-., 524. Hin characters^, 
525. Hirt machinery, 52f>. Hiw style, 527. 
His skiH ni narrative desoripti(>n, ibUL 
IJss s’uiiics, 528. General character oG 
lijs Odyssey, 520, Defects of the Odys¬ 
sey, ibid. Compared w ith Virgil, 533. 

Hooker, nspccimeji of his 2 T 2 * 

Horace, fgurDtivc passages cited ftom, 
IdO. luslauce of mixed nK taplior, 17-1. 
Crowded metaphors, ibid. His character 
as a. poet, 424. 482. Was the reformer of 
satire, 487. 

Humour, why ilie English possess this 
iruality more eminenily than other nations, 
588 . 

Hyperbole, an explanation of that figure, 
178. Clautioufc for the use of, 179. Two 
kinds of, il^'d. 

I 

ideas, absirdiXit, eutered into the first 
formal 5 on of languagcg 80. 

Jerendah., his poetical character, 507. 
See Lamentatious. 

Ibad, story of, 521. Remarks on, 522. 
The principal characters, 525* Machinery 
of, 520, 

JmaginaijoM, Ibc pleasures of, as speci¬ 
fied 1»y Mr- Addisoii, 25. The powers of 
to euiarg’t? the sphere of our pleasures;^ a 
striking instance of divine beacvotence, 
2 fi. Is Uie source of figurative latiguage, 
15B. 157, 

Imitation, cousidertnl as a of plea¬ 

sure to taste., 52. And description dis- 
tingniished, 51. 

Inferencjofej, from a sern'ton, Hte prop<'^r 
management ot; 3tjf2'. 

liifinity Oi spdm/', numbers,'or duraimn 


afiutzt the mind with «tibliuie ideas, 

1 ^ 7 ;' . ; ‘ ' 

Inter|ectiai&s, the first el^ehls of epcecfi, 

Ijat^rrq^tipb», the hapf^y 

usfj and nf, fefif.V Mode ofytjsteir 

opera^Wn, 200 . Eule for upigg*, ibid* 

Job, exemplificatioh of the sublimity of 
obscurity in the book of, 2 ^* JRemarks on 
Die stjdeot; 497. Tliewttbjeet and pdefj y 
of, 507. Fine passage from, 5 ^ 8 . 

Johnson, his character of Dryden’s proi^e 
sty le, 212, note. His remarks on the^lyle 
of Swift, 2C7- His character of llioni- 
sou, 490, note* His character of Dry- 
don's comedies, 587, note. His chara«?ter 
of Congreve, 588, tiotc* 

Jousou, Bon, his character as a drama¬ 
tic poet, 580. , 'V 

Isieus, the thetoricuin, his character, 
289, 

Isaiah, siiblime ropreseutation of 
Doily in, 35. His deseripDou of the fiiH 
of the Assyrian empire, 190. His meta¬ 
phors suited to tlio climate of Judea, 501, 
502, 508- HhtJ charactes' i\ ptx. t, 50(>. 

lsocratt?s, the rhcloriciuo, his character 
288. 

Judea, remarks on the elimute and natu¬ 
ral circurustiinces of that country, 501. 

Judicial orations, what, 305. 

Juvenal, character of bis suDres, 480. 

K 

Kainies, Lord, his sever*^. censure of 
English comcdici-i, 5^^^> 

Knight erjuutry, fcundaticm of the rev- 
luauces coiicerniag, 152. 

Knowledge, an cfes^JuliaS requisite for 
cdoqutmice, 410. The progress of, irs fa¬ 
vour of the moderns, upon a eomparuiou 
w iDj the undents, 421. The acquisition 
of, difficukih former ages, 422. 

L 

Lameritations of Jeremiah, Ihemostpcu - 
fect eU'giac composition ii* the LSacred 8 crip« 
tures, 505. 

Eand^'U'ap':^ eousideredasau assemblage 
of beautiful ‘'Objects, 49. 

Laugmage, the hnprovemeat: of, 
even by rude riatious, E In what the trt^e 
improvement of language cousists, 2 * Im- 
portanoe of the study of language, ibid,, 
Defined, 55 . The present rcrniemcrita of, 
5 fi. 'Origin and progress of, 57* "i’he 
first elements of, 58. Analogy between 
words and ibid. The great as¬ 

sistance afibrdt^^S by gesture^^, 00. The 
Chinoae Jniignage, 01 . The Greek and 
Koitian languages, ibid. Action much 
used by ancient, orators and playters, 02 . 
Roman paBtoujlmes. ibid. Greatdifft^rcuce 
between ancunU and modern pronuucl 
Htion^ ibid. Fig'uret? of t^pcCch., the origin 
of, ibid. Figurative style, of Amertcai*^ 
jaugnages^ fi 4 . Caufic of tl/b decline ot 

'The natural aud 
origiuai arrangemeut. of words in speech, 
67." The arraugcnv-al ot'-pondh in,mods.‘ru 





from (haf of fifie iiOr 
Ac^rxetwpHficatioof Ibid. 
iwary <Jii' tbo^, toregmi-^.-obseJrvat^^ TO. 
Its ur>3id^r.fla! |>owerK^ 10^^ laiiijjiat'e 

tioetujr^od With metaphoiT^^^- 
la mod^a*n- 'produ^^iiolfc..^ of/eft better thao 
Ibi! *BiibfectB of them, 278. Writioa and 
orab cHfeiioctIor?betvleeiu 413. >Soe flfrraai- 
luar, St>ic^ awd Wriife. 

I/Ufu laag*tjiaf?:e,^ the p?'onuaciatioii of, 
iiiujioiU an^l £>;eBticulatiaqf, f>2. 141. The 
liatural arraaf**cm4iat of wordw ia, GT, 'rhe 
want of articles a defect in, SO. IJemai’ks 
on the words deemed syi)onyu*o«s hij 110. 

Leaniiiig^ an essential requisite for eJo- 
tltieuccj 410, 

Ijcbi-vaoM, metaphorical aliusions to, 5u 
Hcd)rew poetry, 502 
I>ee,.extravai:;a:it hyperbole quoted from, 
180, liliH ehavaeter m a tra^dc poet, 570. 
Liberty, the nurse of true trenlus, 283, 
Literary oomposiliois, irnpartiiiice of the 
study of iauo;:ias>xq preparatory to, 3, 
O^he beaut (OS of, indefinite, 51, To what 
class tlie pleasures received irom e!o- 
qceuce, poetry, fwnl fine wrilitiqf, arc to be 
reft rred, 53, 'i’ho beaulic^s of, not rhqHm- 
dajst oi\ IrojJOK and fij^^urc's, 204. The fdL 
ter^'ut kinds yst\ distiiigaiished, 425, Sec 
Hi.st.vM'y, ,'Poetry, &.c, 

IJvv, hiiS cha^vtcUu’ as an Idstoriuu, 43L 
4:\L 

I/ieke^ t^cto:rn] charaeG^r of his style, 
2i4, Hrystyh: of his treatise on Haroau 
Uiuh rslaiidi};^'’, compared with tlic urit- 
h.K:y* of V^nrd Shaftesburyj 441. 

t.ony;5nifS, strictures on hi**! t^iCMLr.e on 
the Su‘dime, 33. His in eonsit of I'n:' eon* 
seqtyences liberty, 283. His senH-nthnis 
opitjion of Houicr^’s Odyssey, 529. 

i-opC'/> dc Vee:a, his character as a drama-- 
tic pord, 584. 

L(>vi% too iHUcIi importance and ftv- 
qufcriiicy allovvi-d to, on the modern statye, 
5fi5. 

Lowth’s Kurdish g’rammar rccosnmeud* 
eel, 103, note, 128, note. His charucler 
of (he prophet E 7 .ekieS, 507, 

Lucan, instance of his destroying a sub¬ 
lime cxjrrewsb.m of C£r‘sar,.4>y onn>lifica- 
tion, 38. Extravacrarit hyperbole from, 
ISO. Critical cxauducdioii, of bis PharBJU 
lia^ 534. The subject, ibid. Character 
and conduct of the Hlory, 535. 

Lucian, character of his (liaJop ues, 445. 
Lucretius, Ids subbrne representation 
of the domiiiiou of raperstition over luan- 
laiul, 29, note. The most adudred pas* 
sapi'cs iu his treatise Be Rcruia Tv at lira, 
485. 

iAmml- See Camoens. 

I-yrfo poetry, the peculiar character of> 
479. ' Four classes of odes, 480. Charac- 
ter£4 of the most euducut iyrio poets, 481. 

i.ys;5a.s, tb<: rheloricmn, his charucter, 
28ih 

Muehiavcl,. !d.s ..character I'dstori- 

an, 431). 

Alacftiacrv, dm Lii’ai use of* in epic; 


jKKitry-, 518. v-4%t^t:-ions for the tuae. of, 
L&'IO* 

Mackenxfe, Sir Ceor^l^.^, imUarjcc of re¬ 
gular cHmax in hiB.^|)foadiiig5, 202. 

Maibi by nature bui'h a poet and umsi- 
yiau, ’457, 

MJkivauxi, a character of his novels, 
4o3, 

his compnrativeremark.':? oh 
French, English, aad llaHau poetry, 466> 
note. / 

Itinrsy, ^Fr,, hi® contrast between the 
charactci s of Corneille and Kaciue, 573, 
note. 

j^iassiUou, extract from a celebrated scr* 
moii of hisX^dT, Encomium on, by 

Louis XIV. 3MC ^ M^s artfui lUvi^'ioii of a 

toxt, 377. 4l 

Memoirs,Iheir class ijihisioricui compo- 
siiiiu.s aHsigiicd, 440, Wl»y the French are 
fond of this kind of wU'ilinp', 441. 

Melalepsis, in figurative liu>ga<ig‘e, ex* 
pJiii/K'd, 154* 

Metaphor, in figurative style expiaiiHvh 
165* Al} icuigimge btroxiely iiueJure.d 
with, 166. Appio.'ichciS the wkiw^i <o 
painlbrg, of all the figures of speech, ibid* 
RuIob to he observed in the* c:>y(Juct of, 
168. See Allegory. 

Metastiisio, his ctrdracter as a drama¬ 
tic writer, 374. 

Metoisomy, in figurative sfcvh-% expfaiu- 
cd, JfifL 

Mexico, hi.slorical piclurcs the n-^cord!» 
of that empire, 7L 

IMii'>, xuirraiive of tin? rtnicounter be- 
him and (dodius, hy C’tccro, ,;7H. 
iuBlancos of fubiijiiiy iii, 2S. 
39. 42. tH‘harmony. 1 p). 150, HyperboH- 
eal sentimentsof Siitan in, 178. Striking 
instances of persooificatiou in, 

K ee of his 1 seri;divr 

\V!kj the pj'oper licro of ius Paradise LosJ. 
518. rniiral exandiiuiion «>r tUl-a poenq 
ryffi. Ilfs *^uhlinfny eharacicriy.ed, 517. 
flis language'- and versificutton, 54H. 

i^loderus. See Ancients. 

^lobrn-e, his eharact.r a® a draunilic 
poet, 585. 

Monboddo, l/u'd, his observatioxi^ on 
English and L;atiu verse, 461, note. 

Alouolony, >u lunguapyi <u*Uni (he result 
of to/> great atteotiou to ntu»icai arrange,* 
ment, 146. 

M<mta:.ruts . Lady ftl'at’y Wort ley, -cba- 
raeter of her epistolary siyle, i5th 

MonteBouiett, cbariicter of his style, 

20 <». 

Moiiuiric .,tfd inscriptiouH, the numbers 
suited toII m’ style, 149. 

Morait,, M.; ids severe eeii^ure of English 
comedy, 5H9. 

MorV*, Dr. Henry, characte.r of his 
Divine l>ial<#gues, 44f. 

Motion, considered as a sooi'ca of beziu* 
ty* 48. 

M'olte, M. *\v !a, his observations on ly¬ 
ric poetry. 481, TK>te* Rmaarkn oi-e his 
on Bomor, 528, oo(e* 
m iiiflux'sice oi\ the p.u^^doxM-', 457 
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It» umon with poetry^ iM* : Their tepa* 
ration mjuriouB to each, 462. f 

■a . ■ 

Naivete, import of that French term, 

219. • 

Narration, an important point in f lead- 
\ngs at the bar, 377* 

Nig'ht scenes, commonly Mblitne, 

Nomic melody of the Athftniatis, what, 
142. 

Novell, a f^pccie^ of wrilin^' not so inssig-- 
fiihcanl a» may be i?nagiued, 45d* Might 
be employed for very useful purpoi^es, 
ibid. Rise and progress of tt;lilJous his¬ 
tory, 451. Charaete: s of most ceio 
brated romanees and r^^»vt \ * 152. 

Novelty, considered asa^^ e uroe of beau¬ 
ty, 52. 

Nouns, Bubstaiitive, the foundation of 
all g^t^mmar, 79. Number, gender, and 
cases of, 81. 

O 

Obscurity, not unfavourable to subli¬ 
mity, 2fK Of style, owing to irsdisfinct 
conceptions, 104. 

Ode, the nature of, defined, 470. Four 
distinctions of, 480, Obscurity and ir 
regularity, the great faults in, 47. 

?>dyssey, general cbaraclcrof, 520. Be- 
foots of, ibid. ^ 

CEdipus, an improper character for 
the stage, dirb 

Oraifirs, ancient, declaimed ia redta- 
live, 6% 

Orations, the three kinds of, distinguiUu 
cd by the ancients, ^J05. Tl^ic present din- 
tinotions of, ibid. Those- in popular ae.sc^Dt- 
blies cousideved, ibid. Prv( purt-d speeches 
not to be trusted to, 308. Necessary de¬ 
grees of premeditation, ibid. Method, 
309. Style and expression, ibid. Impe¬ 
tuosity, 310. At tenljou to decorums, 311, 
Delivery, 313. 393. The several parts of 
a regular oration^ 367. Introduction, 308. 
Introduction to replies, 373. Iniroduc- 
tion to sermons, 374. Division ot a dis¬ 
course, 875. Rules for dividing it, 370. 
Explication, 377. The argumentative 
part, 380. The pathetic, 3B5. The pero¬ 
ration, 392. Virtue necessary to the per¬ 
fection of eloquence, 407. Description 
of a true orator, 409. Uualifications for, 
410. The best ancient writers on oratory, 
415. 424. The use made of orations by 
tbe ancient historians, 437* See Elo¬ 
quence. 

Oriental poetry, more chavaeleristical of 
an age than of a country, 459. 

Htyie of Scripture language, 65. 

Orlando Furioso* See Ariosto. 

Ossiau, instances of sublimity m his 
works, 37, Correct metaphors, 172. 
Confused mixture of metaphorical and 
plain language 173. Fine apostrophe 
in, 1S&. Delicato simile, 193* Lively de¬ 
scriptions iU; 494* 

Olway, bis character a« a tragic poet, 
&76, 


V 

Fahtoniime, an entertainment of Roman 
origin, 62. , 

Paj^bleSj Oastern, their gi&eral vehicle 
for^ne conveyauce of trutn, 504. 

Paradise liost, erjtic?^! review of that 
poem, 5454 The tSiaracters in, 546; ftub- 
liiuitT^ of, 547, Lau{;uage* and vex'Sifica- 
tiou,* 548. 

ParonihesiK, cauifiona for the use of 
Ihem, 125. *■ 

Paris, his character in the Iliad 
miiuid, 525. /- 

Parliamer»t of Grout Britain, why elo- 
<picnce has never been so pow erful m\ iu- 
strufuem in, as in Ihc? ancient popular as¬ 
semblies of Greece and Koine, 503. 

Parnel* his chanictcr as a ((ej^eiiptive 
poet, 491. 

Pcirticlc:^, caiitions for the use of tbt'iu, 
128. Ought never to close sentences, 
ISCb 

Ihission, the source of oratory, 2<S2. 

Fassioas, wlicii ami how to be uddressed 
by oriit<*rs, 386. The oralor must feel 
cnriotions before he c:m coimiumicate them 
fo others, 388. The lauguiia'c of, 389. 
Poets address themselves to llie passioiifr, 
455. 

Fasfcora.1 poetry, inquiry into its origin, 
468. A threefold view of pastoral life, 
460. Kales for pastoral writing, 470. 
Its scenery^ 471. CJharactere., 472. Sub¬ 
jects, '474. Cornpurative merits of an- 
cieid pastoral wt iterw, 475. And of mo- 
rh.*rns, 

Pathcticv tiie proper management of, in 
a discourse, 385. Fiiie instance oT, from 
Cicero, 390. 

Pauses, the due uses of, in public speak¬ 
ing, 369. la poetry, 40(b 464. 

Pericles, the first who bj'ought e!o^ 
queuce to any degree of perfection, 3S6. 
His general duiractcr, ibid. 

Period. Sec Sent^uicc. 

Personification, the peculiar udvain 
tages of the English language in, 83* lA 
njiUilions of gender in, ibid. Objeotioui# 
against the practice of, answered, 8t7 
The disi>osi^oU to animate tlnr objects 
about us, natural to maiikind, ihkh Th\B 
disposition may account fori he numb^* oi 
heathen divinities, 182. Three degrees 
of this figure, ibid. Rules for the ma¬ 
nagement of the highest degree of, 187. 
CautioD for the use of, in prose composi¬ 
tions, 188. See Apostrophe. 

PersiujB, a character of his Satires. 
486. 

Perspicuity, essential toag’ood style, 
104. Not merely a negative virtue, 105* 
Ibe three qualiltes of, ibid. 

Persuasion, dis{iagiusbed from 
tion^ 280. Olyecliojf brought from the 
abuse 6f this art, answered, 28L Ruks 
for, 30(b 

Peruvians, ibeirmeihod of/rausmitting 
their thoughts to each other, 72- 

Petrouim? Arbiter> kts address 10 the 
declaimors of bis time ^^99. 
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PharsaUa. Sec Lucaa. ^ 174^ ConfusiK^ peraouificatim^^ ip- 

Pbcrecydes of Scyros, the: fir»t prcmj staoee of hk fotidttess for J91fr 

writer, 66. - 1 ^ Character of higi epistolary writing's, 4 

Philips?/ character of fjis nastoiiala, Criticism on, ibid< Cojjstructioa of hm. 

476. ' V . V verse, 465* Peculiar character of itisvcr 

Philosophers, motiprn, thyir^uperiorityl sifioation, 467. His pastoralb, 471. 476. 
ov4‘r^beancicut, urmucstiipmlbfe, 421. epistles, 487. The merits'of 

PMlosophyrthe jpoper s yie of writiag^ liy various poems examined, ibid. 
adajvted to, 442* emheUisTmieats raf ter of hj^rauslation ofHoruf r, .527 

for, 448* Precisio# in laujrua^'e. in Vt i.at it eoi^^ 


Pictures, the fi^t e? say towards writ** 
iit?> 71. 

Pindar, his character as a lyric poet, 
481. ■■"' 

Pisisfratus, the first who cultivated the 
arts of speech, 280. 

Pi tcaini, Hr. extravagant hyperbole 
cited from, 181. 

Plato, character of his Dialogues, 445. 

PlaMus, his character as a dramatic 
poet, 583. 

Pleaders at the bur, instructions to, 
822. 377. 

Pliny’s I^etterK, general fdiaracter of, 
448 . 

Plutarch, bis cljaracter as a biographer, 
441. 

Poetry, in wiml sitnse descriptive and in 
what imitativ:-, 54. Is more ancient than 
proBo, 65* Source- of fhe ydoasurc we 
receive from the fignrritive style of, 185* 
Test of the merit of, *95. Whence the 
ditliculty of reading poetry arists, 409. 
Cionipured with oratory, 407. lipic, the 
sfaiiflardH of, 421. Dehnitiou of poetry, 
'45b. is adifressed to liu: imaginal ion and 
the passions, ibid. Us origin, 456. in < 
wfiat seuse older than prose, Paid. Us 
onion with imihlc, 458. Ancient history 
and instruction first conveyed hi poetry, 
ibi<L Oriental, more characteristioai of 
an age than of a country, 450. Gothic, 
Celtic, and Grecian, ibid. Origin of the 
different kinds of, 460. Was )«ore vi¬ 
gorous in its first rude essays than under 
refinement, 1<il- Was injured by the se¬ 
paration of mu^^iic from it, ibid. Melricu! 
feet, invention of, 463. Tliese measures, 
not applieal)le to English poetry, lidd. 
EngUsh heroic verse, ihv structure of, 404. 
Prcnch poetry, ibid. Rhyme and biaak 
ver^^e compared, 466. Progress of Engiish 
versification, 467. Pastorals, 468. I.y- 
rics, 471). Didactic poetryy 483. De. 
scriptire poetry, 488. Hebrew poetry, 
496. Epic poetry, 568. Poetic charac¬ 
ters, two kinds of, 517 Dramatic poetry, 
548* 

Pointing, cannot corr^ict a confused sen¬ 
tence, 125* 

Politics, the science of, why ill under¬ 
stood among the ancients, 430* 

Polybius, his character as an histori¬ 
an, 427- \ 

Pope, criticism on a passage in his Ho¬ 
mer, 39. Prose specimeus from, con 
listing of, short sentences, 116. Other 
spccii.icns of bis Style, 132, 137* Con¬ 
fused ipixttires of melaphorieal mid plain 
iatifiruagc in, 171* M»xe<i meltiphor in, 


sists, iO^ The importance of, 117. Re- 
^luisitcs 113. 

Prepositions, whether more aiicient 
th;tH the deeleiision of non,us by casus, 85. 
Wind her iiore useful than beautil uS, 86. 
Dr. Camplj|jji'’s oljlerviifioiis on, 87, note. 
Their great 94* 

Prior, •aih*^x'^cltc‘l from, 176* 

PronouiiS, their use, vurieties, and cases, 
87* Relative instances,^ ilhistraiiug the 
importaiUM." of their proper position in a 
seijfence, 119. 

PronuneUttiou, disliiicUic.ss of, neccs^ 
sary in public sptiakine.*, 396. Tones of, 
401* 

Proverbs, book of, u didactic poem, 
505. 

Psalm xviii* sublime representation of 
the Deity in, 35* Ixxxth, a fine allt^gory 
from, 176. Remarks on the po( tic cou 
structiou of tl*e Psalrnsj 4VHh 5(^2. 

Pulpit, the eloquence of, refined, 282* 
Eughsh and Xh'iuich sermons eosnpare<h 
302* The practice of reading sermons iu 
l^agland disadvauiagcous to oruiovy, 303 
Tl»c art of persuasion rcsigiieu \o lUe 
Puritans, 30E Advaafvges aeid <5isufivun- 
tages of pulpit eloquence, 336. lUdes for 
preaching', 33S. Tise chief choracicris. 
ties of pulpit eloquence, 339. Whether 
it IK best to read sermons, or deliver them 
ex t c^m pore, 34 5* Pron u ncia i \ cm, 3 i (k 
RcniarUs on French sSermons, ibid. Cause 
of the dryarginucutalive style of English 
sermons, 348* Gcuerul observatious, 349. 

QuizicliHan* his ideas of taste, 10, note* 
His account of th-e ancient divisiou of 
the severai parts <.>f speeehg 78, itote* 
His remarks on importance of the 
study of grammar, 95. Gii pcispicyity 
of *style, 101* 116. On climax, 133. On 
tim structure of sonteuccs, ,136. Which 
ought not to offend the ear, 139* *45. His 
cuutioo against too great an attention to 
hunuony, 147* His caution against mix¬ 
ed metaphor, 173. His fine apostrophe 
on Ihc death of his son, 196. His rule 
for the use of similes, 196- His direc¬ 
tions for the UHC of figures of style, 205- 
HLs distinctions of style, 207. 215. His 
instructions for good writiiig, 2iii. 
character of Cicero^'' oratory, 2Vj5. His 
inivtructious to public speakers tor pre¬ 
serving decorum, 312. His instruetious 
to judicial pleaders, 323. His 
on exordiums to replies in debate, 373. On 
the pi-opcr division of an orafiou, 371* 
iitodc of uddressusg the passioim^ 
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!Ii« tifdy repres^^utaiflon of tho ef- 
kclH of depravity, 409* Ife the best an- 
csetit writer an t>mlory> Aitl* 

R 

Racine, hm character as a tragic piiCt, 

Rvnr)say, Allaiij character oli|his Genfie 
Shepherd, 478. 

Rapin, P., remarks on his pa* hUcIs be¬ 
tween Greek and Roman writers, 2^7. 

Ret7>, Cardinal dc, character of hh Me¬ 
moirs, 441, .. 

Rhetorieians, Grecian, rise ai d charac¬ 
ter of, 287. r 

Rhyme, in English pi^fiifavoiirable 
to sublimity, 39. And bluuK verse com¬ 
pared. 400. The formf>r why improper 
in the Greek and Latin laugnages, 467, 
The first introduction of couplets in Eng* 
Jish poetry, ildd. 

i^khardsoti, a churaetcr of his novels, 
451. 

Ridicule, an inslniirjent often misapplied, 
47H, 

Robinson Crusoe, character of that uo- 
vol, 454, 

Romance, derivuiton of the tenii, 452. 
See Novels, 

Romans, derived tljeir learning from 
tircfure, 292. i'ouiparisen bf lweeii then) 
anci tlic Greeks, 203. llistorical vhew of 
their eloquence, ibid. Oratorical iduirac- 
for of C.Vicero, 294* Era. of the ficebne 
of r*|o(jucnce among, 29^’^. 

RousSean, Jeatj Baptibte, his einivacler 
as a lyric jjoet, 4H2. 

1-owe, his cltaiactcr ns a tragic poet, 
577. 

S 

Sallust, his character as an hiscorinu, 
43L 

Sanuasmrius, his piscatory celogu<*s, 

Salaii, examination of his churacler in 
Mihmds Paradise Lost, 543. 

Satir(\ poetical, geiiejal remarks on tbo 
style of, 4K;. 

Saxon language,bow cxstablished in Eng- 
hnul, 96* 

Semes, dramatic, vvV»at, nnd the proper 
conduct of, 5tH). 

Scriptures, Sacred, the figurative style 
of, remarked, 65. I'he Iransiutors ot, 
happy in suiting their numbers to the j^ub- 
Hct, I4SU J'iu<* apostrophe in, 100, Pre¬ 
sent us with the most ancient monuments 
of po<4ry extant, 496. llic diversily of 
style in the several books of, 4f^7. The 
Psalms of David, 498. No other writ¬ 
ings abound with such bold and animated 
fipares, 500. Parables, 504. Bold and 
subiinu^ instances of personification in, 
ibid. Book of IVoA erb's, 505* Lamenfa- 
ticufi of J<‘V' nbab, ibrrh 

Scuderi, rdadam, l^cr romiuu'r'-^^ 453. 

SeiV'ca, hi?. tVcqu'eMt aubilieMS 
j&iHv. fb IbS. of b9“ 


stykj 810* 444, His epistolary wudtinais, 

^ ■ , , 

Sentence In ^aiigutige, definition of^ Il k 
Disiiiuwifhed into long and shorty 115. 
jA. variety lily 40 be studied, 116* Tiie 
properties ^.^sWntial perfect sentebcc, 

117. A prihcij^al ruht fpr mTangiug (he 
mcmbrfVs of, 118. l^>gition of adverbs^ 
ibid. And rcluljve piv nouns, 119. Unity 
of a seutciicc, rules preserving, 1:21. 

Pointing, 125. Parentheses, ibid. Should 
always bo bronghi to a perfect close, 126. 
Strength, ibid. Should he cleared ^iEif re- 
dundancius, 127. Due attention to parti¬ 
cles recouimcudcd, i2v8. The oiwissiou of 
particies sometimes connects objects closer 
together, 129. Directions for placing the 
important vfords, 13L Climax, lfi3. A 
like order iiccefisary to be observed in all 
assertions or projjositions, 134, “ Seii- 
tenocs ought not to corjcUide w^Jth a feeble 
word, 135. Fundamental rule in the eon- 
siriietiou of, KkS* Sound not to be di.s* 
regarded, 139. Two circnmstancof^ t{} 
be attended to for producing harmony 
in, 139. 141. Rules of the ancient rhe( O' 
riciaus for this purpose, 141. Why har¬ 
mony much less shidied now thau humer- 
ly-, ibid. English words cannot be so t'X- 
acUy nu’asnvcd bj'' metricui feet as t]»osc 
of Greek, nod Lathi, FI3. What is required 
lor the mu'dctal close of a Krmteuce, 
146. I'unieaning words inlroduecd merely 
to round a srutenee, a great hlomish, 147, 
Sounds ought to be iidaptod to fiOijEe, 
,148. 

Sermoi^t, Eugiis!:., compared w hh 
Fronchv 301. ih:i'*y an iudiRpeusaVde 
qoisite in, 340. The sul;jcc< on chi to be 
procitie and jvarliealar, 31L llic subje<4 
not to be exliausted, ibid. (.'aufions 
against dryness, 342 * and against con- 
f<»rmtug to fashionable modes of preach¬ 
ing, 343, S?yle, 341. Qnaint f‘x:prcssic»n , 
345* Whedior best io be writTou or de¬ 
livered exicnijuu’c, ibid. delivery, 3H', 
Remarks on J-rencli sermons, ibirL Cause 
of the dry orgurnenUUive styh^ of I/aiibsfi 
sermons, 3‘iJS. General ohserva1i<n<-, 
349. Remarksou the proper divssiorts of, 
374- C<mchu.ion, 392. Deiivery, 393. 

Sevigne. iMadamc de, crharacter of her 
Letters, 450* 

Shafu ‘^^hury, I^ord, ol)serva<ioi{s on hj^^ 
stylo, 10S. UCk 124. 332, 133. 118- 175. 
His genera! character as a writer, 222. 

Shakspeare, the inerit of his phiys ex¬ 
amined, 23, Was not possessed of h 
refined taste, 24. Instance of his impro* 
per u^e of metaphor, 369. 173- ExhibUs 
paiisioui^^ in the laugimgeof nutiircj 568, 
Hiisi character, as a tragic poet, 5>75. As 
a comic poet, 587* 

.Sheustom^ his Pa?f<>'aV Baliads, 477. 

S!sephcrd» the projjer ciheracter of, in pas¬ 
toral des^.eription, 472. 

Sheri<b.n, irnfi; distbiethju bet^^veeu idc-i# 
a?!d emotions, 402, nolo, 

Sherlock, trishop, hae ih^taucc of per- 
cited jViOU hk 184. 
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A happy allitwoii ciledtVom hk sWnous^ tlioufhte, 328/ Critica examination 
345» note, those papers in the Spectator that treat of 

Siliaa ItalicuSy hissablime^presentatpfc the pleasures ofj^the ima^iiation^ 330. 
of Bannilial, 31, note. £ ’ j pa* " v^ t Critical examinsmou of a passage in 
Siinilo, metaphor,! Dean SwitVs writingsj 267 , Genenil 

105. 103, Sources jpf tht^j^ra^Jsure they Vvbs^vations, 278. Sec Eloquence* 
atiorcl, ibid. Tw^iiuls^ov ibid, ile- Sp^runity of external objects, and sub- 
quisites in, 194 - llulesforj 195. 'Local Jir^ty in wntiiig* disting'uishod, 20. .fei 
propriety to beadh«'cd to in, 196. impresBiomjjf ibid. Of space, 27. Of 

Simplicity, apj^J^ifd to style, different sounds, ibj^. Violence of the elements^ 
of Jbe term, 217 . ii>id. SoU^nity bordering^ on the terrible, 

Smollett,improper* use of figurative 28. Obseuritv, not unfavourable to, 29. 


IroTti, 169, note, 

Soionion’s Song, descriptive beauties ot; 
493. 

.Songs, Rmiic, the origin of Gothic his¬ 
tory. 458. 

Sophists of Greece, rise and character 
of, 287. 

Sophock fr, I he plots of his tragedies re- 
iTStukably simple, 554- Excelled in the 
pathetic," 568. His character as a trixg;ic 
poet, 571. 

SorroM% why the emotions of, e>cited 
by tragedy, communicate pleasure, 551>. 

Soumls, of an awful nature, aitect us 
with subiimity, 27- fullueace of, in the 
formation of words, 58. 

.S]>eakci\ jiiibHc, must be directed more 
l>y his ear than by rules, 144. 

Specitator, general cliaracter of that pub^ 
lication, 229. Critical cxannnatioa of 
those papers that treat of the pleasures of 
imagination, 230. 

Speech, tl^ powertv of, tVio distinguish- 
itig privilege of maukind, 1. The gram- 
mafical division of, into eight ^^arts, not 
logioai, 78. Of the ancients, regulated by 
musical rnlcH, 141. 

Shada, his character as an historian, 

439, 

Sfyle in language defined, 103. The 
dlffmencc of, in different countries, ibid. 
The qualities of a good style, 104. Per- 
spi< uily, ibid. Obscurity, owing to hit- 
distinct couccptioniL;, ibid. Three requi¬ 
site qualiticfi in perspicuity^, 105. Preci- 
saioii, ibid. A loose style, from what it 
prococnis, 107. Too great an atteution to 
precision render? a style dry and barren, 
114. French dis^linctiori of style, 115. 
The characters of, ffow from peculiar 
modes of thinking, 200. Different sub¬ 
jects require a different f4yb\ ibni. An- 
eienl distitiOtions of, 207. I’i^e diSfenmt 
kinds of, 308. Concise and dift'ussiive, on 
what occasions proper, ibid. 'Nevvuus 
and feeble, 210. A harsh style, from 
w hat it proceeds, 231. ’ ih a of the forma- 
tioii of our present style, 2)2. I>ry man¬ 
ner d<fscribcd, 213. A plain styU, ibid, 
Neat style, 214'. ‘"^Elegant style, 215. 
I'lorid Style, ibid. Natural style, 237. 
Different henscs of the term .^‘hujdieity: 
ibid. The Greek writers distinguishcfi 
for Kimplktty, 210. Vehement sty’h-, 224. 
General dbwrioas bow to attuia a 
style, 225, ifniiath>D dimgeroi-s, 227- 
Rtvie not to bo St adieu lo the neOi 


In building^ 30. Heroism, ibid Great 
virtue, 31 1 Whether there is any one fun¬ 
damental t|ma!ity in, the sources of sublime, 
ibid. ' 

Sublimity r|rTj;!fii^ng defined, 33. Errors 
in LoiigiuuH pointed out, ibid. Tht? most 
ancient w riters afford tl^e most slrikiurg’ 
instances of sublimity, 34. Sublime re¬ 
presentation of the .T>eity in Psalm xviit., 
35. And in the prophet Hahakkuk, ibid, 
in Moses and Isaiah, ibid. Instances of 
.snhlbnity in Homer, 30. In Ossian, 37. 
Arnplification injiivious lo siiblinutVy 38- 
Khyuiic in iMiglish verse unfavourable lo, 
39, Strength csseulial to sublime wvit^ 
in;»\ 40. A jiivqn r choice of cireumslanceni 
essential to sublime descriplion, 41. 
S'riclurrs on V'^irgiEs desciiption of 
Mount i41tna, 42. The proper som ers oI' 
nK‘ sublime, 43. tSuhliiiiily consists in 
the Ihought, not in the words, 41. The 
faults opposed to ilie subHine, ibid, 

Sully, Duke de, ctiaracter of bis Me- 
^moir.s, 44 L 

Supers-tirfon, sublime representaiion of 
its dominion over jiuiiikind from i.ucrctius, 
29- note. 

.Swift, <d>Ker^atioufi on his ^.tyle, 106. 
i l l- 124. I3G. 148. General character ot 
his style, 2M. (Vitiiul exrniiination of 
the begiuning of his Proposal for correct^ 
ing, the laighsh Tongue, 267. Con 
chiding observations, 27K. His uuiguage, 
413. Character of his epistolary writing, 
419. 

Syllables, English, cannot be exactly 
mtsisurcii l«y iiU'tric;d feel, us Ihose of 
Gr-nkaud Latin, 113. 

Synedoche, in figurative style explained, 
164" 

Synonymous words, obfi^ervations on, 


Tacitus, characU r of bis style, 424. 
Hi^i chavi.cter as ar. i«i:4<>rian, 431. 11\h 

happy TuaniKT, of inUoducing iiicideuUiI 
ohservalioie.', 432. Insiunc*^ in his su<‘- 
cessful talent in historical puiiCcii g, 436. 
■jlis defects as a writer, 4 Z 7 \ 

Titsijio, a fn?m his Gierusa- 

b‘mme difetiingiilsheci !>y U»e lue.aiouy ol 
numbers, 150. Strn’eied semim.^nts in 
lbs piiKtoriihs 473. Character <;f liis 
Anoctu, 177. Crilieu! e:v;u;bnatioa of hir* 
Jerusalem i^dlvered, 537. 

Tcaie. trie., the uscfs vt\ in common 
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7. Definitiott of, 9. more or Fmich 572* EojBflish trajfe4y^ 

less common to ali men, 10. U an im- &75. Coneludiug observatiofis, 577. 
provable faculty,, XL .Hew to be refined, a definition of, Ib^V Origin oi; 

12* Is assisted by roaV>n, 13. A gmd distinctions amoui;?, 

heart rcfjniftite to a jost iaste, ibid. De- ^drivoious, 

Jicacy and correctness the charuct^:i s of/ Turuas, not favour* 

perfect taste, 14. Wheiiu?r thtrre btVViiiy ably treated^in 531. ^ *’ 

^i8rtS!Jtnlard of taste, 15, The diversity " n‘, Tur^lhi, uretibisbop|jt>f ftheims, a ro- 
in different men, no ev‘Hle'\V;e of Iheir muneo writer* 452. 

tastiH» being’corrupted, Ifi. 1.'be test of, Typograpidc’al of speech, wind, 

referred to the concurring- voice. :>!' the po* 2t> 1. 
lishcd part of inatikinrl, l*h Dil/umuish- 

ed from geuins, 23. Tiie sources of plcj.;* V 

sure in, 25. The powers of, enlarge rh.' 

sphere of our pJeas«i\'s, 2(h fjmitation, Vnnbnrgh, lus cbiuucter as a tJramaitic 
as a source of pleasure" 52. i!)id. writer, 58S. 

To what class the plejr;r>:N/.fw Verbs, their nixtr;re and office explained, 

eloquence, poetry, und finc^./riling, are 90. i\o seuteuce compicdo without a verb 
to be referred, 53. expn^ssed or implied, ibid. The tcirseis, 

Telexrrichus. JSee Feneion. OK The advantage of lingfish over the 

Temple, Sir William, obserVfWlions on bis i in ihci variety of U;nses, ibbi. 
stylo, 108. Specimens, Ijfi, 123. 126. Aeiive and passive, 92. ^rc the most 
129. 145. ilts genera! thara<:4(‘r us a artificial and complex of all the parts of 
writer, 220. sp<^ech, ibid. 

Terence, bcaatiful instance of siinpli* Verse, blank, more favourable to sub- 
city from, 219* His character as a drama.. Hmity than rhyme, 39. Instrnctiuns for 
tic w^riter, 584. the leiiding ot', 400. (Vmstrnctiou of, 

Terminations of words, the vurialious 4G2, &c, 
of, in the Cireek anil Xaitin hinguages, Virgil, in4Unict\s of suhlitnity in, 28, 
favourable to the liberty of transposiiiou, 40. 42. f>f hurrnoiiy, 151, 152. Siiu- 
69. jdhrJfy of luuevuHge, 155. Fip’uralive hnu 

"rheocrin.is, the earliest known vvriler gnage. 101. 1S5. IFdb Speuimviis of his 
of pastorals, 4o9. His tuhenl in puimiug pasroru! deseriputais, 470, note ( 

rural scem'ry, 47 f. Churucter of his pas- racier of his pastoral, 175. His Georgies, 
torals, 475. a j>eri’cct iinxloi of di<laetie j>fH4ry, is:b 

I'iiomsou, fine pussugx' from, where he I'le* principal l>vei£ties in tint <bH>ri»’ics, 
uniinalott ail uulure, ls.5. Churact. r of< 485. Ih-^prJful descriptions in his/Xaieid, 
bis Seasons, 489. l‘is eulogiuffn by Dr. 4t?3. (MviceJ ex xmination of that |*oei!n, 
Jobnsovi, 490, :#ote- bfiO. Comp.ired with Homer, 533. 

Tliuauus, his character us an lii«.torsiiih i>ig]i degia'cs ef, a soure^e of the 

429. subbrne, 31. A necessary i!{grcdi<Mit to 

Thucydides, his eluH-aciei* as an histo- form fui i loqucnt orator, 407. 
riaii, 428. Was the first w!\o introduced Vision, the figure of speedi so termed, 
orations in lilstorical narration, 437. in whar is consists, 254 . 

Tillotsou, urchbisluq), obMrrvaiious lUulles, OA-Zimaile^ ti»e rof\aieuLfrs of 

bis style, 108. 121. IM* 109. Geuerul ud!ierin.g to, 55 L VVity the iu el-ros n;-;' 
character of, as a writer, 220. less resiriotcd to tin* miities uv time and 

Tones, the due nmiuigemcnl of, in pub*, place than the unclrnis, 50). 
lie spcakmg\v 401. Voice, the powms of, to be studied ia 

Topics, au ang the ancient rliotoricians, public speaking, 395. 
explained, 380. Vuiture, cluiructcM- ot‘ bis epistolisry 

Tragedy, how distingaished from come* wriJuigs, 450, 
dy, 548. More particular definition of, WjUaire. Ids trUaracj .-r as iui historian, 
549. Subject, and conduct of, 550- Kiwe 412. Gr'dicui c\r,,n.ioation of his Ben* 
and progress of, 551. The tlivee dratiia- rsaob', 543. BIk, lugimunit for the use of 
tic unitie#s 554. Division of the repro- rhytne in tltmaaKc compositions, f/9, 
tientatioj. ijjto acts, 556. Tiie catastro- Hi,, character as rt tragic poei, 574* 
phe, 558. Why the sorrow excited by Vossius, Jcmiucs (b,'rar<tu>* character 
tragedy coinnjmucuios pleasure^ 559, The of his writ-Uigs om cloqueiicc, 415. 
proper !dt‘a of scoijos, and hoiv to be con¬ 
ducted, 500. <’ba;racu*rSj, 503. Higher W 

degrees of morality more inculcated by 

modern than li-y auc-icid frasTC'dy. 505, Waller, tlu* fir.-i lh.gfis!» pool who 

great use made of the passion <d love on brought cojzplots iiiio v.oguc, ib7. 

Ihe modern stages^ ibid* AU tragedies WrH irJ to !n> vriy sparb^gly used at 

expected to be pathetic^ 566. 'Hie fjro* iIk 3 bar^ 8*26. 

per usij of tnond rofieetbniH in. 569. 'Fbo Words, olisolctc and pew ji’oined, iu* 
propel" style and verKificutiou »‘f, ihi<L congi-uous wiMK pi rily of stylf, 105. 
Brief view of the 'Orcck stag". 57u. ik^d cor-^-cquouevs cf ilunr beiug* i.l! cho- 
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tten, 160. Observations on tbose’^t€i4ned ibid. The considerations which led **1 
r^ynonyiuous^lirv. Considered with re# the invention of an alphabet, 74. Cad- 
I’erendij to sound, 139- f \ niua’s alphabet, t^e-oriiffin of that now 

Words and ihiug's, itifetan^fjpP**s-,ana %uBed, 75. Hisyirical,^account of the 

b)«:y betwepn^^S. \materiais used to reoeiVe writing^, 76. 

^V^iters of geuiu^ wliyJWpfhave,been 'Genjpot remarks, ibid See Graiuniar. 

more mi morons ill agoThau in JMJolher, 

418. Tour happjt ages of, pointell ont, V 

ibid. # 

Writing, two Jf^Wuls of, distinpislied, Young, /r., his poetieal cliaracter, 175. 
74 , Piy tyres the first essay in, ibid. Hie- Too fond/i' anti thesis, li>8. The merit of 
roglyphics^iiije second, ibid. Oiinese his works^exatnined, 488. His character 
characters,Arithmetical figures, as a tragic poet, 577. 









